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South  Pond  Farm. 

The  standard  of  quality 
in  the  Berkshires. 


The  lakefront  location  is  perfect. 

The  architecture  elegant. 

The  quality  and  craftsmanship  superb. 

For  information  on  our 

selection  of  condominium  homes, 

call  413-443-3330. 


1136  Barker  Road  (on  the  Pittsfield-Richmond  line) 
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Seiji  Ozawa  And  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

More  Than  A  Tradition. 


Subscribe  now  to  the  1989-90  season! 


Dedicated  to  performances  of  the  highest  quality,  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offer  a  22-week  season  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  two  three-concert  series  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Enjoy  the  coming  season 
of  inspiring  programs  and  distinguished  guests  by  subscribing  now. 

Become  a  part  of  the  tradition.  Write  for  complete  ticket  and  program  informa- 
tion for  the  BSO's  Boston  and  New  York  series:  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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THANKS  TO  A 
GRANT  FROM  TDK, 
CHILDREN 
CAN  ENJOY 
TANGLEWOOD 
FOR  FREE 
THIS  SUMMER.* 

♦See  details  in  this  program. 
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KIMBALL  FARMS 
at  LENOX 

The  Berkshires'  most  distinctive 
address  for  retirement  living 

A  comfortable,  independent  community 

in  a  beautiful,  secure  estate,  enhanced 

with  the  financial  advantages  of  Lifecare. 

Just  two  miles  from  Tanglewood. 

Stop  by  while  you're  in  town, 
or  call  for  more  information 


4  Main  Street  ■  Lenox,  MA  01240  •  Toll  Free  (800)  283-0061  -(413)  637-9880 


Affiliated  with  Berkshire  Health  Systems 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incorpo- 
rated the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
and  repeated  the  experiment  during  the 
next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's 
Trustees  accepted,  and  on  August  13, 
1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires 
(at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt 
estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  con- 
certs and  was  given  under  a  large  tent, 
drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tap- 
pan  offered  Tanglewood,  theTappan 
family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
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August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest 
crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for 
the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all- 
Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all- Wagner  concert  which 
opened  the  1937  festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  inter- 
rupted the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission 
altogether  of  the  Siegfried  "Forest 
Murmurs,"  music  too  delicate  to  be 
heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the 
intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders, 
made  a  fundraising  appeal  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed 
circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough 
money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active 
planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect 
selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an 
elaborate  design  that  went  far  beyond 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and, 
more  important,  went  well  beyond  the 
budget  of  $100,000.  His  second, 
simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive, 
and  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees 
insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed," 
which  "any  builder  could  accomplish 
without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 
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A  1939  banner  advertising  that  summer's  Boston  Symphony  Tanglewood  Festival 


Since  1773 


Drawing  by  Douglas  McGregor 
People  by  Normm  Rockwell 


A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every  day 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street  in 
the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  has  welcomed 
the  wayfarer  with  its  friendly,  old-fashioned  charm  and  country 
lodging  since  1773. 

Please  phone  for  reservations  (413)  298-5545. 

^llffiREDLieNlNN 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


Country  Curtains 


At  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain  Charm  .  .  .  curtains  in 
cotton  muslin  or  care-free  permanent 
press,  some  with  ruffles,  others  with 
fringe  or  lace  trim.  Tab  and  tailored, 
lined  and  insulated  curtains,  pinch 
pleats,  balloon  curtains,  bedding, 
pillows,  country  folkart,  wooden  rods 
and  much  more! 


Pick  up  a 

free  color  catalog. 


Open  Everyday 

A  New  England  Tradition  for  over  30  years. 
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Trustees  then  turned  to  a  Stockbridge 
engineer,  Joseph  Franz,  to  make  further 
simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in 
order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  that 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  eve- 
ning of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first 
concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given. 
It  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this 
day,  and  has  echoed  with  the  music  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every 
summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years 
1942-45,  having  become  almost  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers. 
Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated 
as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed," 
recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of 
the  BSO's  former  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center) 
began  its  operations.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios 
were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation 


for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly 
100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
more  than  300,000  visitors;  in  addition  to 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber 
music  concerts,  Prelude  concerts  and 
Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gives  an  annual 
concert  as  well.  The  season  offers  not 
only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a 
vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles, 
all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artis- 
tic excellence  that  makes  the  festival 
unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a 
pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall; 
it  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential centers  for  advanced  musical 
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Festival  '89 

For  ten  weeks  this  summer,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  presents 
an  extraordinary  array  of  dance,  music  and  performance  art. 


Saturday,  June  24 

Gala  Opening 

June  27-July  1 

Mark  Morris/ 

Monnaie  Dance  Group 

July  4-8 

Ris  et  Danceries 

July  11-15 

Miami  City  Ballet 

July  1  7-23 

Splash  -  Made  in  France 

July  24-30 

Splash  -  Postmodern 

Masters 

Aug  1-5 

Native  American  Dance 

and  Music 


Aug  8-12 

Ballet  Chicago 

Aug  15-19 

Hubbard  Street  Dance  Co. 

Aug  22-26 

Garth  Fagan  Bucket  Dance 

Aug  29-Sept  2 

David  Parsons  Company 

For  Tickets  and  Information 
Call  413-243-0745 


Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  Becket,  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
Take  Route  20  East  8  Miles  from  Exit  2  of 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 
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References  furnished 
on  request 


Armenta  Adams 
American  Ballet 

Theater 
Michael  Barrett 
Leonard  Bernstein 
William  Bolcom 
Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 

Chamber  Players 
Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 
Boston  University 

School  of  Music 
Boys  Choir  of  Harlem 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Dave  Brubeck 


Aaron  Copland 

John  Corigliano 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Rian  de  Waal 

Michael  Feinstein 

Lukas  Foss 

Philip  Glass 

Karl  Haas 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center 

for  Performing  Arts 
David  Korevaar 
Michael  Lankester 
Marion  McPartland 
John  Nauman 
Seiji  Ozawa 
Luciano  Pavarotti 
Alexander  Peskanov 


Andre  Previn 
Santiago  Rodriguez 
Kathryn  Selby 
George  Shearing 
Bright  Sheng 
Leonard  Shure 
Abbey  Simon 
Stephen  Sondheim 
Herbert  Stessin 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Virgil  Thomson 
Nelita  True 
Craig  Urquhart 
Earl  Wild 
John  Williams 
Yehudi  Wyner 
and  200  others 


Baldwin 

TODAY'S  STANDARD  OF  MUSICAL  EXCELLENCE. 
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study  in  the  world.  Here,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment 
under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  training  and  experience  for 
young  musicians  from  all  over  the  world. 
Now  in  its  fifth  year  under  Artistic  Director 
Leon  Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  looks  forward  to  celebrating  its 
first  half-century  of  musical  excellence 
in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches  (Koussevitzky,  allud- 
ing to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe, 
said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World")  and 
music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall 
Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  which  had  been  written  for  the 
ceremony  and  had  arrived  less  than  an 
hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but 
which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening 
music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Kous- 
sevitzky's  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary 
faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and 
choral  activities,  and  instrumental  per- 
formance; he  himself  taught  the  most 


gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on 
sheer  technique,  which  students  learn 
with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but 
on  making  music.  Although  the  program 
has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the 
years,  the  emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble 
performance,  learning  chamber  music 
and  the  orchestral  literature  with  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a 
master-musician-teacher.  Many  of  the 
pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in 
the  regular  student  recitals;  each  summer 
brings  treasured  memories  of  exciting 
performances  by  talented  young  profes- 
sionals beginning  a  love  affair  with  a 
great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts 
covering  the  entire  repertory  under  the 
direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as 
members  of  the  TMC  faculty  and  visitors 
who  are  in  town  to  lead  the  BSO  in  its 
festival  concerts.  The  quality  of  this 
orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks 
each  summer,  regularly  astonishes  visitors. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  dis- 
tinguished musicians  who  have  been  part 
of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on 
the  verge  of  a  professional  career  as  in- 


Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
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Richard  Dunlap,  Artistic  Director 

June  26- July  15  LUTE  SONG 

July  1829  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

August  1-12  BETRAYAL 

August  15-26  T&TEA  TETE 


Write  PO  Box  797,  Stockbridge,  MA 
Or  call  413-298-5576 


Experience  Shaker  life, 

farming  and  crafts 

at  Hancock  Shaker  Village, 

set  on  1200  scenic  acres.  Come 

discover  the  largest  collection  of 

Shaker  furniture  and  artifacts  in 

20  restored  buildings. 

HANCOCICri^ 
SHAKER  mT^^ 
VILLAGE  Mkm 


"The  City  of  Peace" 
Open  daily. 

Museum  shop  and  lunch  shop. 

Junction  of  Routes  20  and  41 

5  miles  west  of  Pittsfield. 

Call  or  write  for  free  color  brochure 

413-443-0188 

PO  Box  898,  Pittsfield,  MA  01202. 


LENOX  HOUSE 
COUNTRY  SHOPS 

A  UNIQUE  SELECTION 

OF  UPSCALE 

FACTORY  STORES, 

SPECIALTY  SHOPS, 

AND  RESTAURANTS 

Special  Events  Scheduled 

throughout  the  Summer. 

Plenty  of  Convenient  Parking. 

Routes  7  &  20,  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

(413)  637-1341 


Come 

back  to  the  heart 
of  New  England. 

High  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  discover 
an  Inn  with  simple  country  elegance 
set  on  560  acres  of  rolling  woodlands. 
Historic  buildings,  delicious  New 
American  cuisine,  lodging,  confer- 
ences, weddings,  banquets,  recreation 
and  relaxation. 

HOTmr  BAUO°Ar 

festival 

GRAND  OPENING! 

September  9-10 

Phone  for  a  brochure: 
1-800-562-9666 

413-634-5551 


RR  1   Box  234  •  Cummington,  MA  01026 


strumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and 
composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orches- 
tras in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  that 
figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  pro- 
grams at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
each  with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The 
Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demand- 
ing schedule  of  study  and  performance 
for  students  who  have  completed  most  of 
their  training  in  music  and  who  are 
awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their 
expenses.  It  includes  courses  of  study 
for  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conduc- 
tors, and  composers.  The  Tanglewood 
Seminars  are  a  series  of  special  instruc- 
tional programs,  this  summer  including 
the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 
and  a  Seminar  for  Conductors.  Begin- 
ning in  1966,  educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger 
students,  mostly  of  high-school  age, 
when  Erich  Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become 
involved  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Today,  Boston  University,  through  its 
Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  pro- 
grams which  offer  individual  and  en- 
semble instruction  to  talented  younger 
musicians,  with  eleven  separate  pro- 
grams for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  nation.  Tanglewood 
and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  pro- 
jects with  which  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a 
fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living 
embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic 
tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  approaches  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary in  1990,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the 
future  as  one  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant training  grounds  for  the  composers, 
conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocal- 
ists of  tomorrow. 
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Carefree  Retirement  In  The  Berkshires 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back!* 
Maintenance  FREE 


•  All  Outside  &  Inside 
Maintenance  Provided. 

•  On  Site  Management 

•  HMO  Coverage  Available 
to  Residents 

•  24  Hour  Security  365  Days  a  Year! 


Transportation 

Housekeeping  Available 

Private  Community  Clubhouse 

Be  Confident  That  Your  Home 

Will  be  Cared  for 

Even  While  You're  Away. 
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For  Directions  or  Further  Details 
Call  -  (413)447-9047 

'  When  a  resident  decides  to  leave  the  community, 
100%  of  the  purchase  cost  is  refunded!  Call  for  details. 
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TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

TICKET  INFORMATION  for  all  Tanglewood  events  may  be  obtained  at  the  Main 
Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  Daytime  box  office  hours  are 
from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  hours  are  extended  through 
intermission  for  all  BSO  concert  performances.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  per- 
sonal check,  or  major  credit  card. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and 
concerts  designated  as  Special  Events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood 
box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets  for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not 
valid  for  Special  Events. 

NEW  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
audio  and  video  tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or 
guardian  for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge 
must  sit  with  their  parent/guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of 
five  must  be  seated  toward  the  rear  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under 
the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  dur- 
ing concerts.  This  policy  does  not  extend  to  July  4,  Jazz  or  Popular  Artists  concerts,  or 
to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more)  should  contact  Group 
Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  266-1492,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday 
morning  at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $9  and 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office  at  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate.  Vis- 
itors who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

REST  ROOMS  AND  PAY  PHONES  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note, 
however,  that  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during 
concerts. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING 
CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main 
Gate  desk. 

PARKING  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available; 
please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit 
available  to  donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate 
as  you  enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic 
before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  leisure  clothing,  posters,  beach 
towels,  postcards,  books,  and  other  souvenirs  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday;  from  6  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  from  7 
p.m.  on  Theatre  concert  nights;  and  from  10  a.m.  on  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain 
the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music, 
and  musical  supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory 
and  artists  heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  remains  open 
for  half  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 
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Memories  of  Tanglewood. . . 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 

Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 
LOCATED  ATTHE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA01240    (413)637-1600 

Monday  through  Saturday:  1 0am  to  4pm 
Friday  and  Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  1 0am  to  closing  of  the  grounds 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must  leave 
early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  use 
of  recording  equipment  atTanglewood  is  also  prohibited. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise 
and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

and  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 


Galevia Arriba 
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Upstairs  at  40  Railroad  Street 
Great  Harrington,  MA  01230 

413/528-4277 
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ver  100  years 

ago,  it  was  a 

privilege  to  be 

a  guest  at 

Cranwell. 

It  still  is. 

Time  has  not  aged  this  beautiful  1 9th 
century  mansion— only  enhanced  it.  The 
guest  rooms  are  magnificent.  The  cuisine 
is  exquisite.  And  the  leisure  activities 
are,  of  course,  most  refined.  Tennis. 
Swimming.  Golf. 

Minutes  away,  are  a  variety  of  cultural 
legends  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
arts,  as  well  as  beauty.  Music.  Dance. 
Theatre.  Magnificent  Cranwell.  One 
hundred  years  has  made  us  a  very  spe- 
cial place  indeed.  For  reservations  and 
further  information,  call  (413)  637-1364. 

The  Berksh ires'  Grand  Estate 
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RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

Route  20,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 
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CROSBY'S 


SIMPLE  TO  SUMPTUOUS.  WE  HAVE  THE  PERFECT  MENU  TO  SUIT  YOUR  TASTE 
AND  TABLE.  LET  CROSBY'S  CATER  YOUR  BREAKFAST,  LUNCHEON,  DINNER, 
TEA,  RECEPTION  OR  BIG  BASH.  OR,  CALL  CROSBY'S  FOR  A  COMPLETE  PICNIC 
(SIMPLY  ORDER  TWO  DAYS  AHEAD.  TWO  DIFFERENT  PICNICS  EACH  WEEK). 


PICNICS  AND  CATERING 


LENOX,  MASS.  01240    TELEPHONE  637-3396 


The  Commonwealth 
Chamber  Music  Series 

presented  by  Armstrong  Chamber  Concerts,Inc, 
Helen  Armstrong,  Founder  and  Artistic  Director 

The  following  artists  will  appear  in  the  1989/90 

season:  Helen  Armstrong,  Timothy  Cobb, 

Paul  Coletti,  Lawrence  Dutton,  Margo  Garrett, 

Kazuko  Hayami,  Stephen  Kates, 

David  Krakauer,  Warren  Lash,  Pamela  Mia  Paul, 

Sandra  Rivers,  Harry  Sargous,  Mark  Shuman, 

Steven  Tenenbom,  Carol  Wincenc, 

Richard  Todd,  Frederick  Zlotkin. 

The  First  Congregational  Church 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

Itzhak  Perlman;  Violin 

i  Samuel  Sanders;  Piano 

C  December  9, 1989 

v         Benefit  Concert  and  Dinner 

for  Armstrong  Chamber  Concerts,  Inc. 

For  BROCHURE  and  Ticket  Information 
Write  PO  Box  2004,  Lenox,  MA  01240, 
or  Call  413-637-0299 


Comfort  in  the  Country 
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BERKSHIRE 
HILTON  INN 

Route  7  and  West  Street 

on  Park  Square, 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

Reservations  -  499-2000 

Your  Full-service,  Four-season  Hotel 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

71st  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  19,  Lydia  Artymiw,  Piano 

Sept.  3,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  10,  New  World  String  Quartet 

and  David  Shifrin,  Clarinet 

Sept.  17,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Sept.  24,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

Phone  413  442-2106 


Discover  a  Place  Where 
Caring  for  Yourself  is  Natural 

Let  Foxhollow  Wellness  Spa  be  your 
healthful  home  in  the  Berkshires. 
Our  new  full-service  spa  offers 
fitness  and  yoga  classes,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools,  exercise  equipment, 
sauna,  steam  room,  whirlpool,  mas- 
sage . . .  and  lots  more.  Explore  230 
acres  with  wooded  trails  and  inspir- 
ing views  of  Laurel  Lake  and  the  Oc- 
tober Mountains.  Or  just  relax. 
For  a  taste  of  Foxhollow,  come  for  our 
"Perfect  Day"  spa  experience.  Gall  or 
write  for  information  and  reservations. 

FOXHOLLOW 
WELLNESS  SPA 

Box  T  •  Route  7,  Lenox,  MA  01240 

(413)  637-2000 

1  (800)  282-5212 


Leslie  J.  Garfield  &  Co  Inc 

Specializing  in  the  Sale  of 

Manhattan  Residential  and 

Commercial  Buildings 

654  MADISON  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 

(212)371-8200 
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How  to  get 

extra  cash 

without  a  big 

production. 


There  are  more  than  3000  Yankee  24®  ATMs 
giving  command  performances  all  over  New 
England.  So  when  your  wallet  is  sold  out,  look 
for  Yankee  24.  There's  bound  to  be  a  Yankee  24 
machine  in  a  nearby  shopping  center,  grocery 
store,  or  local  bank  And  if  your  bank  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  network,  you  can  use  the  card  and 
code  you  already  have  to  get  cash  at  our  box 
offices  all  over  New  England.  With  Yankee  24, 
it's  always  easy  to  get  cash  without  a  big  song 
and  dance  number. 


YANKEE 


New  England's  name 
for  cash. 


Look  for  Yankee  24  ATMs  in  any  of  these  towns. 

Great  Barrington  (4),  Lee  (3),  Lenox  (1),  Stockbridge  (2) 


SEIJI OZAWA 


Now  in  his  sixteenth  year  as  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Seiji  Ozawa  was  named  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  following 
a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours 
with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  Japan, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have 
included  the  BSO's  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  in  1979;  three 
visits  to  Japan,  with  a  fourth  scheduled 
for  December  1989,  on  a  tour  also  to 
include  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in 
Hong  Kong;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orches- 
tra's centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen-city 
American  tour  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  March  1979  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  made  an  historic  visit  to 
China  for  a  significant  musical  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well 
as  concert  performances.  At  that  time, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  became 
the  first  American  performing  ensemble 
to  visit  China  since  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations.  Most  recently,  in 
December  1988,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the 
orchestra  gave  eleven  concerts  during  a 
two-week  tour  to  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Belgium. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recent  recordings  for 
Philips  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra include  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra, 


recorded  during  concert  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role;  and 
Mahler's  Second  (Resurrection)  and  Fourth 
symphonies,  part  of  a  continuing  Mahler 
cycle  on  Philips  that  also  includes  the 
Symphony  No.  8  (Symphony  of  a 
Thousand).  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  7 
and  Kindertotenlieder,  with  Jessye  Nor- 
man, have  been  recorded  for  future 
release.  Mr.  Ozawa's  recent  recordings 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  the  two 
Liszt  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with 
Krystian  Zimerman,  an  album  of  music 
by  Gabriel  Faure,  and  "Gaite  parisienne," 
an  album  of  music  by  Offenbach, 
Gounod,  Chabrier,  and  Thomas.  Other 
Deutsche  Grammophon  releases  include 
Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation 
of  Faust,  and,  with  Itzhak  Perlman,.an 
award- winning  album  of  the  Berg  and 
Stravinsky  violin  concertos.  Also  available 
are  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips; 
the  complete  Beethoven  piano  concertos 
with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  the 
Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  with  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  and  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique 
Symphony,  on  Erato;  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Con- 
certo with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  Mendelssohn 
Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and 
Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  with  Frederica  von 
Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks;  and 
Stravinsky's  Firebird,  on  EMI/Angel. 


Yankee  Candle@  Scenter  pieces 


SCENTED 


PILLARS 


Yankee  Candle  Company  has  been  handcrafting  superior 

quality  candles  for  over  20  years.  Scented  Pillars,  above  and 

at  left,  are  just  one  of  the  many  candle  "families"  you'll 

find  in  our  store.  We  have  thousands  of  candles  in  dozens  of 

fragrances  and  colors.  And  we're  not  just  candles  - 

you'll  find  candle  accessories,  gifts  with  a  country  flair,  accents 

for  your  home,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  Christmas  Shops  in 

New  England.  We're  open  every  day. 

Visit  us  soon  and  find  out  why 

Yankee  Candle  Shops  are  the  gift 

scenters  of  New  England. 


YANKEE     CANDL  E®  C  O. 

LENOX 

639      PITTSFIELD      ROAD     ■ 
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413-499-3626 


In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active 
international  career,  appearing  regularly 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  France's  Orchestre  National, 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the  New 
Japan  Philharmonic.  Recent  appearances 
conducting  opera  have  included  La 
Scala,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  the 
Paris  Opera;  he  has  also  conducted  at 
Salzburg  and  Covent  Garden.  In  1983,  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  St.  Francis 
ofAssisi.  Besides  his  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Orchestre  National,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recording  of  Carmen 
with  Jessye  Norman  and  the  Orchestre 
National  is  scheduled  for  release  this 
August  on  Philips. 

Seiji  Ozawa  was  born  in  Shenyang, 
China,  to  Japanese  parents,  in  1935.  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  Western  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting  from 
Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he 
was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Com- 
petition of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in 
Besanoon,  France,  and  was  invited  to 
Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then 
music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion. In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor.  While  a  student  of  Herbert 
von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan; 
he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of 
that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  In 
January  1962  he  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North 
America,  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Ozawa  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965 
to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's 
music  advisor.  He  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  at 
Tanglewood,  in  1964,  and  made  his  first 
Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named 
an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS 
television  series. 


CLASSICAL  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

A  large  selection  of  LP's,  some  tapes,  and  a  growing  list  of  CD's 
all  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3  1/2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map 
below)  /f 


Main  ST  stockbridge 


KAY-BEE 
TOYS 


RTE  102  E *-  TO  LEE 


RED  LION 
INN 


±Jf 


B.R.O. 


Retail  Store  Open  Mon.-Sat.  11:30  AM-5:30  PM  •  For  Orders  Only  1-800-992-1200 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte  102  Opposite  Kay-Bee  Toys,  Lee,  MA  •  (413)  243-4080 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1988-89 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Lucia  Lin 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wifinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 
^Substituting,  Tanglewood  1989 


Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  ana 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
*Michael  Vitale 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Gerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
§Joseph  Conte 
§  Ling  Ling  Guan 
§  Lisa  Crockett 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marcjeanneret 
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tBetty  Benthin 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Roberto  Diaz 

§  Katherine  Anderson 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
§  Theresa  Borsodi 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Acting  Principal  Oboe 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

^Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
§  Cary  Ebli 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 
Steven  Emery 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 


Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


/A     second     Canyon     Ranch 

Health     &     Fitness     Resort     will     open 

in     Lenox,     Massachusetts     in 

October     1989. 

Reservations    are    being    taken    for    fall    and    winter. 


Because  Canyon  Ranch  in  Tucson  is  often  fully  booked 
months  in  advance,  may  we  suggest  you  make  your 
reservations  now  /  For  information  and  reservations  in  Lenox 
(or  Tucson)  please  call  I  -800-3  2  6-7  I  00  or  write:  Canyon 
Ranch,    8  600   East   Rockcliff  Road,    Tucson,   Arizona    85715. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Now  in  its  108th  season,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural 
concert  on  October  22,  1881,  and  has 
continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its 
founder,  the  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry 
Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than  a  century. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its 
music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  Japan,  and  China,  and  it 
reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  through  its  performances  on 
radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays 
an  active  role  in  commissioning  new 
works  from  today's  most  important  com- 
posers; its  summer  season  atTanglewood 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
music  festivals  in  the  world;  it  helps  to 
develop  the  audience  of  the  future 
through  the  Boston  Symphony  Youth 
Concerts  and  through  a  variety  of  out- 
reach programs  involving  the  entire 
Boston  community;  and,  during  the 
Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training 
grounds  for  young  composers,  conduc- 
tors, instrumentalists,  and  vocalists,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  which  cele- 
brates its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990. 
The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in 
the  concert  and  recording  activities  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players — 


the  world's  only  permanent  chamber 
ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony 
orchestra's  principal  players — and  the 
activities  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
have  established  an  international  stan- 
dard for  the  performance  of  lighter 
kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to 
foster  and  maintain  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  making  of  music  con- 
sonant with  the  highest  aspirations  of 
musical  art,  creating  performances  and 
providing  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams at  the  highest  level  of  excellence. 
This  is  accomplished  with  the  continued 
support  of  its  audiences,  governmental 
assistance  on  both  the  federal  and  local 
levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many 
foundations,  businesses,  and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of 
founding  a  great  and  permanent  orches- 
tra in  his  home  town  of  Boston  for  many 
years  before  that  vision  approached 
reality  in  the  spring  of  1881.  The  follow- 
ing October,  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel, 
who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was 


The  first  "photo":  an  1882  collage  of  the  BSO  under  Georg  Henschel 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born 
and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and 
Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given 
in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became 
a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen 
concerts  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with 
RCA  in  1917,  continued  with  increasing 
frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In 
1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later 
by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained 
musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship  and 
electric  personality  proved  so  enduring 
that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of 
twenty-five  years.  Regular  radio  broad- 
casts of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts  began  during  Koussevitzky's 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Kous- 
sevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  residence 
atTanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately 
shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and 
in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the 
founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since 
1915  and  who  in  1930  became  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John 
Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday 
in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky 
as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  con- 
tinued Koussevitzky 's  practice  of  support- 
ing contemporary  composers  and  intro- 
duced much  music  from  the  French 
repertory  to  this  country.  During  his 
tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for 
the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as 
music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  pre- 
sented numerous  premieres,  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predeces- 
sors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised 


under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership 
a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of 
American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  tele- 
vision, led  the  1971  European  tour,  and 
directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director 
in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as 
music  adviser.  Now  completing  his 
sixteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he 
has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music  through  his  program 
of  centennial  commissions  and  a  newly 
initiated  program  including  such  promi- 
nent composers  as  Peter  Lieberson  and 
Hans  Werner  Henze.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  orchestra  has  also  expanded 
its  recording  activities  to  include  releases 
on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI, 
Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 


William  Steinberg 
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Nancy  Evans, 
president  and  publisher 
ofDoubleday,  puts  the  final 
chapter  on  her  day  with 
WQXR.  "It's  a  most  civilized 
companion  for  quiet 
reading  and  unwinding 
when  I'm  at  home. " 

WQXR  96.3  and  1560  AM. 
Radio  of  extraordinary 
quality.  For  your  extra- 
ordinary life. 


SOUNDTRACK 


FOR 


EXTRAORDINARY 


LIVES 


YJQXR  C3M1 


1560 
AM 


The  Classical  Music  Stations  of  The  New  York  Times 


A  good  private  banker 
lows  all  about  investment 
accounts,  lines  of  credit, 
and  quiet  restaurants. 

You  think  about  what 
you  made  last  year,  and  you 
:  smile.  You  think  about  what 
you're  going  to  do  with  it, 
and  you  scratch  your  head. 

Breakfast  with  your  pri- 
vate banker  could  open  up  a : : 
lot  of  possibilities.  Because 
at  his  fingertips  are  all  the    l, 
resources  of  Bank  of  Boston. 
From  a  range  of  investments, 
to  the  best  credit  options. 

Private  banking  makes 
it  easier  for  you  to  do  more 
with  your  money.  Now 
you've  got  Bank  of  Boston 
at  your  convenience,  on 
your  own  time,  and  even  at 
vour  favorite  restaurant. 


BANKOF  BOSTON 

\it  our  strength  to  work  for  you. 

all  Warren  Bacon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group  at  (617)  434-5302. 


'  1988  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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At  six,he  played  thePalace. 


While  other  Salzburg  kinder  were  play- 
ing ring-around-the-ringelspiel;  little  Amadeus 
was  performing  for  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

NYNEX  is  proud  to  bring  you  Mozart 
and  all  the  giants  of  classical  music,  Mondays 
at  9  p.m.  on  WQXR  FM  and  AM  New  York, 
through  our  sponsorship  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  broadcasts.  NYNEX 
considers  music  a  harmony  of  technology 


and  creativity.  We  apply  this  same  thinking  t 
your  business  opportunities.  From  computei 
systems  to  telecommunications  networks,  v 
give  you  total  creative  solutions,  end  to  end. 
At  NYNEX,  those  answers  are  as  much 
an  art  as  they  are  a  science. 

Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer 

NYNE>: 
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AT    PROSPECT    HILL 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Dramatic  condominiums  in 
the  best  location  in  the  Berkshires,  just 
minutes  to  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow 
and  the  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival. 

Enjoy  peace  and  privacy  in  a 
magnificent,  picturesque  setting  with 
panoramic  mountain  views. 

Beautifully  landscaped 
grounds  with  a  heated  swimming  pool, 
tennis  court,  and  antique  gazebo. 


Limited  to  eight  luxurious 
new  condominiums  on  thirteen  acres  of 
a  spectacular  turn-of-the-century  estate. 

Uniquely  designed  homes 
with  fireplaces,  large  windows,  decks, 
top-of-the-line  kitchen  and  baths. 
Interiors  can  be  customized  to  your 
exact  needs. 

Oronoque  for  the  finest  in 
elegant  country  living. 


REIIMHOLX 


On-Site  Sales  Office 

413-298-5186 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  Office 

413-637-1251 


Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  Office 

413-298-3664 

Or  Our  Hot  Line 

1-800-453-1879  Ext.  955 


Tanglewqpd 
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Friday,June30,at8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Malcolm  Lowe,  violin  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Burton  Fine,  viola  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 

Jules  Eskin,  cello  Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass  Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 

Alfred  Genovese,  oboe  Everett  Firth,  percussion 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


MOZART 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407(386c) 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro 

Messrs.  KAVALOVSKI,  LOWE,  RHODES,  FINE 
and  ESKIN 


■ 


COPLAND 


Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano 
Ms.  DWYER  and  Mr.  KALISH 


COPLAND 


Piano  Variations 
Mr.  KALISH 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet,  two  violins, 

viola,  and  cello,  K.581 
Allegro 
Larghetto 

Menuetto;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Allegretto  con  Variationi 

Messrs.  WRIGHT,  SMIRNOFF,  LOWE, 
FINE,  and  ESKIN 

Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
a  state  agency. 
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SUMERFARE 


TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart  -  da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summer fare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  -  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  dl  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13,  16  mat.,  Aug. 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 


NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407(386c) 


All  of  Mozart's  major  works  for  solo  horn — the  four  concertos  and  the  present  quin- 
tet— as  well  as  many  horn  parts  in  his  other  works  were  composed  for  Ignaz  Leutgeb 
(ca.  1745-1811),  a  friend  from  Salzburg  who  had  astonished  Paris  in  1770  with  his 
advanced  horn  technique  and  his  ability  "to  sing  an  adagio  [on  his  instrument]  as 
perfectly  as  the  most  mellow,  interesting,  and  accurate  voice."  In  1777  he  moved  to 
Vienna  and  opened  (or  perhaps  inherited)  a  cheesemonger's  shop.  Leutgeb  was, 
evidently,  a  simple  man  and  a  loyal  friend  of  Mozart's,  and  the  composer  frequently 
wrote  jocular  comments  addressed  to  the  player  in  the  solo  parts  of  his  horn  works. 
The  horn  quintet  was  composed  in  Vienna,  probably  toward  the  end  of  1782.  The 
accompanying  strings  are  four  in  number,  but  they  are  not  a  typical  string  quartet. 
Instead  of  having  two  violins,  Mozart  chose  to  use  two  violas,  a  striking  and  unusual 
combination,  one  that  emphasizes  the  mellow,  romantic  sonority  of  the  horn.  The 
work  he  wrote  for  this  combination  is  a  lovely  miniature  concerto,  blending  jovial 
cheerfulness  and  intimate  feeling  throughout  its  three  movements. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Aaron  Copland 

Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano 


Aaron  Copland  composed  the  Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano — barring  the  Clarinet  Con- 
certo, his  first  extended  work  for  a  solo  woodwind — in  1971  on  a  communal  commis- 
sion from  students  and  colleagues  of  James  Kincaid,  for  many  years  principal  flutist 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  a  memorial  tribute.  The  work  was  completed  on 
March  9  and  first  performed  at  the  Settlement  Music  School  in  Philadelphia  on 
October  3  by  Elaine  Shaffer  and  Hephzibah  Menuhin. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  lyrical  flute  solo  before  the  piano  enters  with  the 
kind  of  spare  but  tender  harmonic  background  familiar  from  such  well-known  scores 
as  Appalachian  Spring.  Even  when  things  get  lively,  the  flute  remains  essentially  a  lyri- 
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cal  protagonist  and  finally  returns  to  the  material  of  the  opening.  The  second  move- 
ment is  especially  direct  and  uncomplex.  The  composer  has  noted,  "I  think  it  came 
off  well  because  it  has  a  certain  mood  that  I  connect  with  myself — a  rather  sad  and 
wistful  mood,  I  suppose."  Its  close  links  directly  with  the  bright  and  snappy  final 
movement. 

— S.L. 


Aaron  Copland 

Piano  Variations 


Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14,  1900.  His  associa- 
tion with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  both  long  in  terms  of  years  and 
profound  in  mutual  benefits.  Copland's  name  first  appeared  on  a  BSO  program  in 
1925,  when  his  composition  teacher,  Nadia  Boulanger,  performed  as  soloist  in  his 
Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra.  The  conductor  of  that  performance,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  immediately  became  a  champion  of  Copland's  music;  Koussevitzky 
forged  the  enduring  link  between  composer  and  orchestra  that  has  lasted  to  this  day, 
deepened  especially  during  the  decades  when  Copland  was  the  director  of  the  com- 
position program  atTanglewood.  He  has  written  many  different  kinds  of  music  over 
the  years,  but  whether  his  ideas  were  abstractly  conceived  or  derived  from  cowboy 
songs,  Mexican  tunes,  Shaker  hymns,  or  jazz  licks,  his  music  has  always  had  an  energy 
and  verve,  a  direct  way  of  saying  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and — most  rare  of  all — a 
tenderness  that  never  turns  into  sentimentality. 

Copland  had  become  quite  firmly  established  by  the  later  '20s  with  a  series  of  com- 
positions that  included  the  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  (which  had  been 
commissioned  by  Nadia  Boulanger  and  which  introduced  the  composer  to  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  cities  in  1925),  Music  for  the  Theatre,  the  Dance  Symphony,  the  Piano 
Concerto,  the  trio  Vitebsk,  and  the  first  version  of  the  Symphonic  Ode.  Many  of  these 
pieces  employed  jazz  elements,  a  feature  naturally  designed  to  make  the  music  recog- 
nizably American.  Also  prevalent  in  his  music  of  the  '20s  was  a  character  that  Copland 
described  as  a  certain  "idea  of  the  grandiose,  of  the  dramatic  and  tragic."  The  Sym- 
phonic Ode  of  1929  "was  a  major  effort,  on  which  I  worked  for  several  years.  It  really 
seemed  like  a  culminating  work,  so  that  I  had  to  do  something  different  after  that." 
The  different  work  turned  out  to  be  the  highly  concentrated  and  intense  Piano 
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Variations  (1930).  "I  think  now,"  said  the  composer  in  a  conversation  many  years 
later,  "that  the  Variations  was  another  version  of  the  grandiose,  except  that  it  had 
changed  to  a  very  dry  and  bare  grandiosity,  instead  of  the  fat  grandiosity  of  a  big 
orchestral  work  that  lasted  nearly  twenty  minutes."  Copland  chose  to  open  with  a 
rather  dramatic,  angular  variation,  followed  by  the  actual  presentation  of  the  theme, 
in  which  the  jaggedness  is  reduced  to  a  smooth  line.  The  variations  follow  in  direct 
succession.  The  work  was  first  performed  on  January  4,  1931,  in  New  York,  where  it 
made  an  immediate  strong  impression.  It  has  long  since  been  elevated  to  the  pan- 
theon of  classic  American  piano  compositions. 

— S.L. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


Clarinet:  the  very  name  of  the  instrument  tells  us  that  its  earliest  proponents  consi- 
dered it  a  "little  clarino,"  a  substitute  in  some  sense  for  the  brilliant  high  trumpets 
(clarini)  of  the  Baroque  era:  and  for  most  of  its  early  history  (extending  through  virtu- 
ally the  entire  eighteenth  century),  players  tended  to  specialize  in  either  the  high  or 
low  end  of  the  instrument,  known  as  the  clarinet  and  chalumeau  registers  respec- 
tively. No  modern  instrument  owes  more  to  the  imagination  of  a  single  composer 
than  the  clarinet  does  to  Mozart,  who  wrote  for  his  friend,  clarinetist  Anton  Stadler, 
music  that  exploits  both  registers  of  the  instrument  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a 
real  personality.  From  the  time  he  composed  Idomeneo  in  1780,  clarinets  became  an 
essential  and  memorable  part  of  his  opera  orchestra,  and  they  contribute  to  the  spe- 
cial color  of  Symphony  No.  39.  But  most  of  all  Mozart  wrote  three  works  in  which  the 
clarniet  is  especially  featured:  the  "Kegelstatt"  Trio,  K.298,  in  1786,  the  present  quintet 
in  1789,  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  K.622,  not  quite  two  months  before  his  death 
in  1791. 

In  his  earlier  chamber  works  matching  flute  or  oboe  with  stringed  instruments,  the 
color  of  the  woodwind  instrument  virtually  forced  Mozart  to  write  in  a  concertante 
style,  i.e.,  the  wind  instrument  opposed  to  the  strings.  But  he  had  learned  in  the  trio, 
K.498,  how  elegantly  the  clarinet  could  blend  with  a  viola  in  the  middle  of  its  range, 
and  this  evidently  suggested  a  rather  different  treatment  of  the  wind  instrument 
when  he  came  to  write  the  Clarinet  Quintet  three  years  later.  The  quintet,  which 
Mozart  himself  called  "Stadler's  Quintet,"  was  completed  on  September  29,  1789; 
Stadler,  of  course,  played  the  first  public  performance,  on  December  22  that  year, 
with  Mozart  taking  part  on  the  viola;  it  was  a  benefit  concert  given  in  Vienna  by  the 
Society  of  Musicians  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  quintet  celebrates  that  particular  passion  for  sheerly 
beautiful  sound  that  Mozart  cultivated  in  his  last  years.  At  the  same  time  he  exploits 
with  rare  efficacy  the  special  characteristics  of  the  clarinet,  from  its  shimmering  arpeg- 
gios in  the  development  section  of  the  first  movement  to  the  large  skips  in  the  first 
variation  of  the  finale.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  clarinet  prominently  charac- 
terizes the  piece,  Mozart  does  not  let  it  dominate  the  proceedings  entirely.  The  first 
Trio  in  the  third  movement  is  for  strings  alone  in  a  pure  quartet  character,  strikingly 
varied  then  by  the  dialogue  between  first  violin  and  clarinet  in  the  second  Trio.  This 
work,  like  the  Clarinet  Concerto  that  followed,  is  one  of  Mozart's  autumnal  scores, 
and  it  exercised  (especially  in  the  Larghetto  movement)  a  strong  influence  on  a  simi- 
larly elegiac  Clarinet  Quintet  by  a  later  master — Johannes  Brahms. 


-S.L. 
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Saturday,  July  1,  at  8:30 

MEMBERS  OFTHE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


MOZART 


MOZART 


BRAHMS 


Prelude  and  Fugue  (after  J. S.  Bach) 
in  D  minor,  K.404a,  No.  1 

Messrs.  SMIRNOFF,  RHODES,  and  KROSNICK 


Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.563 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Menuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

Allegro 

Messrs.  SMIRNOFF,  RHODES,  and  KROSNICK 


INTERMISSION 


Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello,  Opus  25 

Allegro 

Intermezzo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo; 

Trio:  Animato 
Andante  con  moto — Animato 
Rondo  alia  Zingarese:  Presto 

Messrs.  KALISH,  SMIRNOFF,  RHODES, 
and  KROSNICK 


Baldwin  piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
a  state  agency. 


NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Prelude  and  Fugue  (after  J. S.  Bach)  in  D  minor,  K.404a,  No.  1 

In  1774  a  music-loving  aristocrat,  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten,  was  Viennese  charge- 
d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Berlin.  Because  they  shared  an  interest 
in  music,  the  old  King  regaled  the  diplomat  with  accounts  of  the  musicianship  of  a 
certain  "great  organist  named  Bach,"  of  whom  van  Swieten  had  never  heard  before. 
(This  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  today,  but  it  only  demonstrates  how  thoroughly  J. S. 
Bach's  music  was  forgotten  only  a  quarter-century  after  his  death.)  There  were,  of 
course,  several  famous  composers  named  Bach  alive  and  busily  at  work  in  1774,  but 
the  King  was  speaking  of  their  father,  who  was  even  greater  than  the  prodigiously 
talented  sons.  Van  Swieten  was  intrigued;  he  got  hold  of  some  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
works  and  evidently  corresponded  with  his  most  distinguished  son,  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel.  When  he  returned  to  Vienna,  he  brought  with  him  a  good  deal  of  Bach's 
music  in  manuscript  (hardly  any  of  his  music  had  yet  been  published),  including  a 
number  of  important  keyboard  preludes  and  fugues. 

It  was  one  of  those  small  accidents  that  have  remarkable  consequences.  Soon  after 
Mozart  moved  to  Vienna  from  Salzburg  in  1781,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  van 
Swieten,  and  before  long  he  was  taking  part  in  the  regular  Sunday  concerts  of  "old" 
music — mostly  Bach  and  Handel — at  the  Baron's  home.  On  April  10,  1782,  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  father,  "I  am  collecting  at  the  moment  the  fugues  of  Bach — not  only  of 
Sebastian,  but  also  of  Emanuel  and  Friedemann."  The  result  was  to  be  a  crucial 
change  in  Mozart's  style,  an  enrichment  and  deepening  of  what  had  been  until  then  a 
very  facile  and  skilled  but  largely  decorative  art.  The  galant  style  of  the  day  avoided 
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contrapuntal  complexities,  but  Mozart  found  in  the  old  music  of  Bach  a  way  to  fuse 
the  counterpoint  of  the  past  with  the  grace  of  the  present. 

Mozart's  close  encounter  with  Bach  began  when  van  Swieten  asked  him  to  arrange 
some  of  the  fugues  from  The  Well-tempered  Clavier  (which  were  conceived,  as  the  title 
indicates,  for  the  keyboard)  to  be  played  by  his  resident  string  trio.  Mozart  chose  three 
of  the  fugues  in  minor  keys,  as  well  as  one  from  The  Art  of  Fugue  and  one  from  an 
organ  sonata.  For  four  of  them,  he  also  provided  an  original  work,  an  introductory 
prelude.  (Five  further  fugues  from  The  Well-tempered  Clavier  exist  in  Mozart's  arrange- 
ment for  string  quartet;  there  may  have  been  more  that  do  not  survive.)  These  pieces 
allow  us  to  encounter  the  twenty-five-year-old  composer  on  the  first  steps  of  his  path 
to  becoming  a  master  of  mature  musical  expression  through  a  new  seriousness, 
which — here,  at  least — is  unrelieved.  Working  through  these  utterly  sober  encounters 
with  Bachian  counterpoint,  Mozart  was  eventually  able  to  combine  the  full  range  of 
expression  within  the  flexible  framework  of  a  single  piece,  or  even  a  single  phrase, 
thus  giving  his  work  a  new  backbone,  a  solidity  rare  in  the  music  of  his  day.  It  was  not 
an  easy  achievement;  he  felt  the  conflict  between  two  very  contradictory  modes  of 
musical  expression,  and  he  took  some  time  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  work  out  its 
implications,  but  in  the  end  he  succeeded  brilliantly. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.563 

During  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  composed,  in  just  over  six  weeks,  his  last  three 
symphonies,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  achievements  in  the  history  of  music.  But 
constant  debts  and  family  worries  left  him  prey  to  depression,  and  he  sank  for  a  time 
into  illness.  In  the  ten  months  after  finishing  the  Jupiter  Symphony,  Mozart  completed 
only  one  work  of  lasting  significance,  and  a  most  unusual  one  at  that — his  longest 
chamber  music  work,  composed  for  one  of  his  smallest  ensembles.  He  entered  it  into 
his  catalogue  as  "A  Divertimento  for  one  violin,  one  viola,  and  one  cello:  6  move- 
ments." 

Mozart  composed  this  divertimento  for  Michael  Puchberg,  a  fellow  Mason  and  one 
of  the  composer's  staunchest  friends,  who  time  and  time  again  responded  to  the  com- 
poser's urgent  pleas  for  a  loan,  even  through  Puchberg  must  eventually  have  come  to 
realize  that  he  would  never  see  his  money  again.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  both  par- 
ties recognized  the  divertimento  to  be  something  of  a  payment  in  kind.  If  that  is  the 
case,  Puchberg  was  richly  rewarded:  the  piece  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  remarkable, 
inventive,  and  affecting  chamber  compositions. 

The  title  rouses  curiosity.  Mozart  had  never  used  the  term  "divertimento"  for  a 
work  for  strings  alone,  and  he  had  in  any  case  not  used  it  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Perhaps  he  simply  used  the  term  because  he  had  cast  the  score  in  six  movements, 
typical  of  a  divertimento.  Or  possibly  he  intended  at  first  to  write  a  light  piece,  primar- 
ily designed  for  social  enjoyment,  as  a  gift  to  his  friend.  But  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  music  grew  more  profound  as  it  flowed  out  of  him.  It  is  a 
serene  and  affirming  work,  with  an  amazing  technical  command  that  keeps  the  three 
players  active  in  varied  ways,  so  that  there  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  contrast.  The 
viola  is  not — as  is  so  often  the  case  in  chamber  music — stepchild  to  the  violin  and 
cello,  but  plays  a  fully  equal  role.  This  is  perhaps  less  surprising  when  we  learn  that 
Mozart  himself  preferred  to  play  the  viola,  and  that  he  took  part  in  at  least  three  per- 
formances of  the  piece.  Every  movement  is  replete  with  happy  discoveries.  The 
Adagio  (fourth  movement)  is  one  of  Mozart's  finest  sets  of  variations,  and  the  work 
closes  with  a  delicious  rondo  filled  with  gentle  musical  humor. 

— S.L. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  25 

Brahms  may  have  begun  his  G  minor  piano  quartet  as  early  as  1857,  though  by  July 
1861  he  had  only  finished  the  first  two  movements  when  he  sent  them  along  to  his 
friend  and  adviser  Clara  Schumann  (along  with  the  first  movement  of  the  sibling 
Opus  26  quartet).  Her  reactions  being  generally  favorable,  he  sent  the  entire  score  to 
Joseph  Joachim  at  the  end  of  September;  Joachim  particularly  praised  the  last  three 
movements  but  considered  the  first  "not  as  original  as  I  usually  expect  of  you,"  and 
he  found  the  modulation  to  the  secondary  theme  "positively  painful."  Later  he  ex- 
panded his  views,  particularly  on  the  gypsy  rondo  in  the  finale,  to  assert  warmly  that 
"you  have  completely  defeated  me  on  my  own  territory."  We  do  not  know  if  Brahms 
changed  anything  after  reading  Joachim's  views;  the  first  public  performance  took 
place  in  Hamburg  in  mid-November  with  Clara  Schumann  at  the  piano.  The  quartet 
also  played  a  part  in  spreading  Brahms's  name  in  Vienna,  where  he  went  on  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  short  visit  the  following  autumn,  though  as  it  turned  out  he  settled 
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there  for  life.  After  a  private  performance  at  the  home  of  the  pianist  Julius  Epstein  in 
October  1862,  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  who  had  played  the  violin  in  the  reading, 
exclaimed,  "He  is  Beethoven's  heir!"  At  his  insistence,  Brahms  himself  played  the 
piano  part  at  a  public  performance  in  which  the  "gypsy  rondo"  again  attracted  the 
most  attention.  At  least  one  later  Viennese  composer  showed  a  special  interest  in  the 
quartet:  Arnold  Schoenberg,  whose  admiration  for  Brahms  was  as  boundless  as  his 
understanding  was  profound,  paid  it  the  very  special  homage  of  scoring  it  for  full 
orchestra. 

The  opening  Allegro  starts  off  on  its  course  with  two  very  different  thematic  ideas, 
one  in  G  minor,  the  other  immediately  following  in  the  relative  major.  The  remainder 
of  the  spacious  exposition  spends  a  large  part  of  its  time  (too  much,  Clara  Schumann 
thought)  in  D  major;  the  opening  phrase  is  literally  repeated,  and  the  listener  has  no 
way  of  knowing  at  first  whether  the  entire  recapitulation  is  to  be  repeated  literally,  or 
whether  this  is  a  feint  to  lead  into  the  development.  Only  with  the  harmonic  changes 
of  the  second  phrase  is  it  clear  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  After  a  wide-ranging  develop- 
ment, Brahms  brings  in  the  recapitulation  not  with  the  opening  phrase  (which  we 
have  by  now  heard  twice  in  the  tonic),  but  rather  with  the  following  phrase,  stated  in 
the  bright,  consoling  key  of  G  major.  Of  still  greater  emotional  impact  is  the  return  of 
the  secondary  material,  originally  heard  in  D  major,  now  in  G  minor,  as  the  fiery  ele- 
ments take  control  and  close  the  movement  solidly  in  the  minor  mode. 

At  one  point  Brahms  labeled  the  second  movement  "Scherzo,"  then  recoiled  (from 
a  comparison  with  Beethoven  perhaps?)  and  chose  instead  what  became  a  favorite 
term  for  this  type  of  movement,  "Intermezzo."  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  jokelike 
about  this  movement,  which  has  a  mysterious,  subdued  feeling  with  its  muted  strings, 
harmonic  shifts,  and  unexpected  phrase  lengths. 

The  noble  melody  of  the  Andante  con  moto  is  first  accompanied  by  eighth-notes  in 
the  piano,  but  over  the  course  of  an  extended  statement  Brahms  introduces  triplet 
rhythm  and  later  dotted  notes,  both  of  which  play  a  part  in  the  masterful  transition  to 
a  quasi-military  middle  section.  This  in  turn  gradually  returns  to  the  opening  theme 
but  (at  first)  in  the  key  of  the  middle  part  before  it  melts  back  to  its  proper  level. 

Haydn  had  written  a  famous  gypsy  rondo  in  one  of  his  piano  trios,  and  Brahms 
most  assuredly  knew  that  work,  just  as  he  was  familiar  with  what  passed  at  the  time 
for  authentic  Hungarian — read  "gypsy" — musical  style.  The  energy  and  drive, 
coupled  with  the  instrumental  colors  and  dance  rhythms  (including  the  unusual 
three-bar  phrases  at  the  beginning),  have  aroused  enthusiasm  in  audiences  since  the 
earliest  performances,  especially  in  the  final  headlong  tumble  to  the  end. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
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Edwin  Barker,  double  bass  Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 

Alfred  Genovese,  oboe  Everett  Firth,  percussion 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


MOZART 


COPLAND 


Quartet  in  F  for  oboe,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.370(368b) 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Messrs.  GENOVESE,  LOWE,  FINE, 
and  ESKIN 

Sextet  for  clarinet,  piano,  and  string  quartet* 

Allegro  vivace 

Lento 

Finale 

Messrs.  WRIGHT,  KALISH,  LOWE,  SMIRNOFF, 
FINE,  and  ESKIN 


INTERMISSION 


Baldwin  piano  Nonesuch*,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
a  state  agency. 


BRAHMS 


Sextet  No.  2  in  G  for  two  violins, 
two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  36 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo; 

Presto  giocoso;  Tempo  primo 
Adagio 
Poco  Allegro — Animato 

Messrs.  LOWE,  SMIRNOFF,  FINE, 
RHODES,  ESKIN,  and  KROSNICK 


NOTES 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quartet  in  F  for  oboe  and  strings,  K.370(368b) 


Most  of  Mozart's  chamber  music  for  wind  instruments  was  composed  for  particular 
players;  the  Oboe  Quartet  is  no  exception.  Mozart  was  in  Munich  in  1781  for  the 
premiere  there  of  his  opera  Idomeneo.  The  solo  oboe  part  was  entrusted  to  Friedrich 
Ramm,  a  distinguished  virtuoso  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Mannheim.  A  musical 
dictionary  of  the  day  said  of  Ramm,  "no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  approach  him  in 
beauty,  roundness,  softness,  and  trueness  of  tone  on  the  oboe,  combined  with  the 
trumpet-like  depth  of  his  forte.  He  plays,  for  the  rest,  with  a  delicacy,  a  lightness,  and 
a  power  of  expression  that  enchant  the  listener."  Mozart,  obviously  enchanted  by 
Ramm's  ability,  tailored  the  quartet  specifically  for  him,  with  an  elaborate  and  de- 
manding part,  requiring  from  the  performer  lyric  grace,  agility,  and  stamina.  The 
oboist  leads  the  proceedings  throughout,  except  when  the  violinist  takes  over  for  a 
phrase  or  so  to  give  the  wind  player  time  for  a  good  long  breath.  The  oboe  sings  an 
aria  in  the  Adagio,  characterized  by  sustained  lyric  phrases  with  rich  ornamental 
decoration  and  wide-ranging  leaps.  The  lively  rondo  of  the  closing  movement  has  an 
especially  delightful  passage  in  the  episode  following  the  second  statement  of  the 
rondo  theme,  where  Mozart  has  the  oboist  play  in  4/4  against  the  prevailing  6/8 
rhythm  of  the  remaining  instruments. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Aaron  Copland 

Sextet  for  clarinet,  piano,  and  string  quartet 


Copland's  earliest  scores  seemed  to  move  in  the  direction  of  difficulty  and  severity. 
After  the  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  came  Music  for  the  Theatre,  the  often 
jazzy  Piano  Concerto,  the  severe  Symphonic  Ode  (composed  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fiftieth  birthday),  and  the  granitic  Piano  Variations.  These  were  followed 
by  a  work  on  which  Copland  expended  nearly  two  years  (1932-33)  to  make  it  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  the  Short  Symphony.  The  piece  had  a  running  time  of  only  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, but  it  proved  a  tough  nut  to  crack  for  the  orchestras  of  the  1930s.  Its  complex 


irregular  rhythms  running  almost  without  break  were  extremely  tricky,  and  its  spare 
texture  meant  that  any  error  or  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  performers  would 
be  readily  noticeable.  It  was  a  sobering  experience  for  Copland  when  two  firm  de- 
votees of  contemporary  music — Leopold  Stokowski  in  Philadelphia  and  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  in  Boston — both  cancelled  projected  performances  on  the  grounds  that  they 
could  not  afford  sufficient  rehearsal  time.  (In  the  end  the  work  was  premiered  in 
Mexico  by  Carlos  Chavez  late  in  1934.) 

In  hopes  of  encouraging  more  hearings  of  this  music  by  which  he  set  such  store, 
Copland  arranged  the  Short  Symphony  in  1937  as  a  sextet.  That  version  was  quickly 
performed  and  remains  the  most  frequent  medium  in  which  the  piece  is  heard.  The 
piece  is  cast  in  three  movements  (fast — slow — fast)  played  without  pause.  Copland 
thought,  at  one  time,  of  naming  the  entire  symphony  "The  Bounding  Line"  because 
the  listener  is  most  conscious  of  the  athletic,  leaping  melody;  that  title  is  particularly 
apt  for  the  scherzo-like  first  movement.  The  second  movement  is  denser  in  texture 
and  moves  from  an  intense  opening  section  through  a  contrasting  lyrical  song  back  to 
the  intensity  of  the  beginning.  The  last  movement  reverts  again  to  the  athleticism  of 
the  first,  now  colored  by  the  expressive  possibilities  opened  up  in  the  middle  of  the 


score. 


— S.L. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Sextet  No.  2  in  G  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  36 

The  favorable  reception  given  his  B-flat  sextet,  Opus  18,  emboldened  Brahms  to 
compose  another  work  for  the  medium  of  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos.  He 
composed  the  work  in  1864  and  1865  in  the  strictest  privacy;  at  least  no  surviving 
letters  to  friends  or  confidantes  discuss  its  progress.  There  is  one  musical  reference, 
however,  to  Agathe  von  Siebold,  the  daughter  of  a  professor  in  Gottingen  with  whom 
Brahms  fell  in  love  in  the  summer  of  1858.  Agathe  had  inspired  a  number  of  deeply 
felt  compositions,  including  three  sets  of  Lieder  in  folksong  style.  Their  relationship 
had  come  to  an  end  by  the  time  Brahms  composed  the  G  major  sextet,  but  it  is  re- 
called in  the  first  movement,  where  Brahms  "writes"  Agathe's  name  in  musical  pitches 
(omitting  the  "t"  and  using  B-natural  for  "h,"  according  to  German  terminology);  it 
was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Brahms  had  turned  her  name  to  musical  nota- 
tion— a  trick  he  had  surely  learned  from  Schumann.  The  melodic  figure  A-G-A-H-E 
appears  three  times  in  a  row  in  the  first  violin  in  the  second  theme  group  of  the  first 
movement.  Its  prominent  position  and  its  urgent  repetition  might  suggest  all  sorts  of 
interpretations  to  romantic  listeners  (sigh  of  despair?  an  abrupt  farewell?  a  plea  to 
return?),  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  Brahms  intended  this  or  any  other  message 
with  this  thematic  fragment. 

The  earlier  sextet  had  been  relatively  dense  in  texture,  and  in  between  the  two 
string  works  Brahms  had  composed,  among  other  things,  the  F  minor  quintet  origi- 
nally planned  for  strings,  then  rewritten  for  two  pianos,  and  finally  put  into  its  defini- 
tive form  for  piano  and  string  quartet.  This  had  been  positively  symphonic  in  its 
aspirations  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  The  G  major  sextet  is,  by  comparison,  a  lyrical 
reaction.  Though  no  less  elaborate  in  its  thematic  working-out,  it  has  an  ethereally 
songful  character  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  lovable  works  of  a  composer  to  whom 
that  adjective  is  rarely  applied. 

Over  a  murmur  in  the  first  viola  and  sustained  notes  in  the  other  upper  strings,  the 
first  violin  offers  a  broad  melody  whose  first  four  notes  consist  of  a  rising  fifth,  a 
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semitone  step  outward,  and  another  rising  fifth.  Much  of  the  thematic  material  in  all 
four  movements  can  be  traced  from  this  figure:  pairs  of  fifths  (or  their  inversion, 
fourths)  separated  by  a  step.  The  second  thematic  group  begins  with  a  leisurely,  song- 
ful waltz  melody,  but  it  builds  passionately  to  its  climax  in  the  A-G-A-H-E  motif.  The 
development  is  a  contrapuntal  tour  de  force,  with  the  opening  theme  (violin  1,  later 
cello  1)  imitated  in  inversion  (viola  1,  later  cello  2).  Eventually  Brahms  reaches  the 
distant  key  of  C-sharp  minor,  where  the  bulk  of  the  development  takes  place  before 
an  extended  series  of  elaborate  sequences  drives  the  material  around  to  the  tonic  and 
the  recapitulation. 

The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo,  not  (like  the  standard  Beethoven  symphonic 
scherzo)  in  triple  meter,  but  in  a  moderately  paced  2/4,  lightly  scored  (Donald  Francis 
Tovey  regards  its  character  as  "elfin").  The  Trio  is  strikingly  contrasted,  with  3/4  meter 
and  a  Presto  giocoso  tempo  marking.  The  rousing  dance  gradually  dies  away  for  the 
return  to  the  Tempo  primo.  The  ending  diverges  from  its  character  the  first  time 
round  to  offer  a  lively  coda  in  rushing  triplets. 

The  slow  movement  comes  third;  it  is  a  set  of  variations  in  E  minor.  The  theme  is  a 
subtle  one,  heard  in  two  quiet  variations,  then  breaking  forth  in  two  vigorous  vari- 
ations with  the  two  halves  of  the  theme  repeated.  A  variation  in  E  major  is  scored  with 
lavish  decoration  and  moves  at  half  the  speed  of  the  others  (on  paper,  at  any  rate;  the 
pulse  feels  the  same  in  performance)  with  the  result  that  it  is  twice  as  large.  This  is 
followed  by  an  ethereal  coda. 

The  finale  is  turbulent  in  motion,  blending  elements  of  rondo  and  sonata  form.  It 
is  a  rare  example  in  Brahms  of  a  beginning  that  is  not  firmly  in  the  home  key  but 
rather  is  on  the  way  there  from  somewhere  else.  No  sooner  is  home  reached  than  a 
seemingly  simpleminded  theme  begins  in  the  first  violin,  but  it  extends  itself  in  unex- 
pected ways.  This  contrast  of  turbulence  and  simplicity  characterizes  the  entire  move- 
ment: eventually  they  join  forces  to  bring  the  sextet  to  a  vigorous  conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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ARTISTS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 


The  only  permanent  chamber  music 
ensemble  made  up  of  the  principal  players 
of  a  major  symphony  orchestra,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  include  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  principal 
string,  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion 
players.  The  Chamber  Players  can  perform 
virtually  any  work  within  the  vast  chamber 
music  literature,  from  miniature  works  for 
one  or  two  instruments  to  Stravinsky's 
L'Histoire  du  soldat  concert  suite,  and  they 
can  expand  their  range  of  repertory  by 
calling  upon  other  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  or  enlisting  the  ser- 
vices of  such  distinguished  guest  artists  as 
Gilbert  Kalish,  the  group's  regular  pianist. 
Other  pianists  who  have  performed  with 
the  Chamber  Players  include  Claude  Frank, 
Misha  Dichter,  Peter  Serkin,  and  Andre 
Previn;  the  ensemble  has  also  been  joined 
by  guest  artists  ranging  from  sopranos 
Phyllis  Curtin  and  Benita  Valente  to  the 
Joshua  Light  Show  and  the  Juilliard  and 
Guarneri  string  quartets,  as  well  as  such 
noteworthy  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
alumni  vocalists  as  Dominique  Labelle,  Lisa 
Saffer,  and  Sanford  Sylvan. 

The  Chamber  Players'  activities  include 
an  annual  three-concert  series  in  Boston's 
Jordan  Hall,  regular  appearances  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  a  busy  schedule  of  touring  and 
recording.  Their  most  recent  tour,  this  past 
May,  took  them  to  eight  North  American 


cities,  spanning  both  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  also  including  Quebec  City  in 
Canada.  The  group  has  traveled  to  South 
America,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  May  1983  they  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Japan,  giving 
fourteen  concerts  in  eleven  cities;  they 
returned  to  Japan  in  May  1987.  The  ensem- 
ble has  toured  Europe  five  times,  most 
recently  in  May  1984.  Among  the  Chamber 
Players'  recordings  on  the  Nonesuch  label 
are  the  Beethoven  Septet  and  Schubert 
Octet,  the  Brahms  string  quintets,  horn 
trio,  and  clarinet  trio,  and  a  pairing  of 
Smetana's  G  major  piano  trio  and  the 
Dvorak  string  sextet.  Their  most  recent 
recordings  include  an  all-Copland  album 
and  an  album  of  music  by  Leon  Kirchner 
and  John  Harbison.  The  ensemble's 
Deutsche  Grammophon  release  of  Strauss 
waltzes  as  transcribed  by  Schoenberg,  Berg, 
and  Webern  won  the  prestigious  Deutsche 
Schallplattenpreis.  Other  Chamber  Players 
recordings  include  Debussy's  last  three 
sonatas  and  Syrinx  for  solo  flute;  the  Dvorak 
Opus  77  string  quintet;  music  of  Ives, 
Porter,  and  Carter;  and  the  complete 
chamber  music  of  Stravinsky,  including 
L'Histoire  du  soldat.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  celebrated  their  twentieth 
anniversary  as  a  performing  ensemble 
during  the  1983-84  season. 
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Juilliard  String  Quartet 


Renowned  for  the  richness  and  brilliance  of 
its  chamber  music  performances,  the  Juil- 
liard String  Quartet  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  quartets.  Violinists  Robert  Mann 
and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violist  Samuel  Rhodes, 
and  cellist  Joel  Krosnick  have  achieved  the 
finely  tuned  rapport  that  enables  them  to 
play  diverse  and  challenging  works  with 
unity  and  a  distinct  personality.  In  addition 
to  their  numerous  appearances  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe,  the  Juilliard 
Quartet  has  been  quartet-in-residence 
since  1962  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  it  plays  annual  fall  and  spring  series 
on  the  priceless  Stradivarius  instruments 
willed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall.  A  highlight  of 
their  1984-85  season  was  the  world  pre- 
miere in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  Donald 
Martino's  String  Quartet,  commissioned 
for  them  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
Foundation;  the  artists  later  performed  the 
work's  New  York  premiere.  The  Juilliard 
Quartet  has  performed  its  celebrated  cycle 
of  the  complete  Beethoven  quartets  fre- 
quently for  more  than  thirty  seasons,  and 
their  vast  repertoire  includes  nearly  600 
works,  more  than  150  of  them  by  contempo- 
rary composers.  The  quartet  has  always 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  modern  music;  in 
1948  the  Juilliard  became  the  first  quartet 
to  play  the  complete  cycle  of  six  Bartok 
quartets  in  the  United  States;  it  has  since 


performed  that  cycle  to  high  acclaim  more 
than  twenty-five  times  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Beginning  in  1949,  the  Juil- 
liard was  also  instrumental  in  reviving  the 
string  quartets  of  Arnold  Schoenberg, 
which  they  had  the  privilege  of  playing  for 
the  composer  himself.  Always  a  champion 
of  American  composers,  the  Juilliard  Quar- 
tet has  premiered  nearly  forty  of  their 
works;  besides  the  Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
Second  and  Third  quartets  of  Elliott  Carter, 
the  ensemble  has  given  first  performances 
of  works  by  Milton  Babbitt,  Aaron  Copland, 


NEW  HOMES  •  ADDITIONS 
HISTORIC  RESTORATIONS 
CABINETRY «  DESIGN 


CHEZAR  CUSTOM 
CONSTRUCTION 

NORTH  EGREMONT,  MA  W252 

(413)  528-1576 
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Lukas  Foss,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Mennin, 
Walter  Piston,  William  Schuman,  Roger 
Sessions,  and  Morton  Subotnick,  among 
others.  Founded  in  1946  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  then  Juilliard  School  presi- 
dent William  Schuman,  the  Juilliard  Quartet 
is  the  quartet-in-residence  at  the  Juilliard 
School,  where  its  members  have  trained 
many  of  the  quartets  active  in  the  world 
today.  The  quartet's  prestige  has  led  to 
many  invitations  for  dedicatory  concerts  in 
new  halls,  including  Avery  Fisher  and  Alice 
Tully  in  New  York,  and  new  auditoriums  at 
Houston,  Colorado  Springs,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  first  major  American  quartet  to  con- 
vince the  world  abroad  that  an  American 
ensemble  could  meet  the  highest  possible 
musical  standards,  the  Juilliard  Quartet  has 
performed  to  cheering  audiences  in  more 
than  forty  countries,  at  every  musical  capital 
and  major  music  festival;  in  1961  it  became 


pedal 

Evenings 
jSuiwer  rQ9 

STOCKBRIDGE  CABARET 
Hall  of  Fame  Series 

Friday  and  Saturday  8:30  and  11:15 

July  7  &  8  Margaret  Whiting 

July  14  &  15  Larry  Kert 

July  21  &  22  Helen  Schneider 

July  28  &  29  Karen  Mason 

August  4  &  5  La  Gran  Scena  Opera  Co. 

August  11  &  12       Marilyn  Sokol 

August  18  &  19       Laurie  Beechman 

August  25  &  26       Rita  McKenzie  in 

"Call  Me  Ethel!" 
September  1  &  2    Eartha  Kitt 
Dinner  Theatre  at  the  Mansion 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  at  7 
Classic  cuisine  and  outstanding  entertainment 
at  an  elegant  turn  of  the  century  mansion. 
June  27-July  12      Let's  Fall  In  Love 

(with  Noel  &  Cole) 
July  18-August  9     A  Gershwin  Rhapsody 
The  Comedy  Elite  (Something  Silly  for  Supper) 
Sundays  at  7,  July  9-September  3 
An  elegant  picnic  and  light  entertainment  in  the 
formal  garden  followed  by  The  Hottest  Talent 
from  New  York's  top-notch  Comedy  Clubs! 

The  DeSisto  Estate 

Route  183,  Stockbridge,  MA 

(2  minutes  pastTanglewood  main  gate) 

Reservations  and  Information: 

(413)  298-4032  Visa/Mastercard  accepted 

Proceeds  to  Benefit  DeSisto  School  Performing  Arts  Program 


the  first  American  string  quartet  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union.  Preeminent  musicians  who 
have  collaborated  with  the  quartet  have 
included  Claudio  Arrau,  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  Leon 
Fleisher,  Benny  Goodman,  Glenn  Gould, 
and  Albert  Einstein,  among  others.  The 
quartet  has  given  numerous  television 
performances  and  has  made  more  than  100 
recordings,  winning  numerous  interna- 
tional record  awards. 

All  of  the  Juilliard  Quartet's  members  are 
American-born  and  American-trained. 
Robert  Mann,  the  quartet's  first  violinist, 
and  the  only  member  of  the  original  quar- 
tet, was  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
made  his  recital  debut  in  1941  after  winning 
a  Naumburg  Award.  He  appears  frequently 
as  a  soloist,  has  recorded  a  number  of  solo 
works,  and  has  composed  more  than  se- 
venty works,  including  an  orchestral  fan- 
tasia requested  and  first  performed  by 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos.  Second  violinist  Joel 
Smirnoff,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  is  the 
quartet's  newest  member.  A  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  five  years, 
he  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  1985.  A  winner  of 
the  1983  International  American  Music 
Competition,  he  has  participated  in  the 
world  premieres  of  many  contemporary 
works,  several  of  which  were  composed  for 
him.  Also  interested  in  blues  and  jazz,  he 
currently  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  at  the  Colby  School  of  Music  in 
Cambridge.  Born  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
composer  as  well  as  a  violist,  Samuel 
Rhodes  participated  for  many  years  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont;  he  has 
been  featured  several  times  with  Music 
From  Marlboro  and  took  a  prominent  role 
in  Marlboro's  State  Department-sponsored 
tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East  in  the 
summer  of  1965.  During  the  1984-85  sea- 
son he  commemorated  the  ninetieth  an- 
niversary of  composer  Paul  Hindemith's 
birth  with  a  special  concert  series  at  Car- 
negie Recital  Hall.  Cellist  Joel  Krosnickis  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  A  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  faculty  member,  he  is  active  as  both 
performer  and  educator.  While  holding 
academic  positions,  he  frequently  toured 
with  the  University  of  Iowa  String  Quartet 
and  the  New  York  Chamber  Soloists  and 
performed  frequently  as  soloist  with  orches- 
tra. Committed  to  the  performance  of  new 
music,  he  has  recently  premiered  works 
composed  for  him  by  Milton  Babbitt,  Wil- 
liam Karlin,  Ralph  Shapey,  and  Morton 
Subotnick. 
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Gilbert  Kalish 


Pianist  Gilbert 
Kalish  has  been 
internationally 
acclaimed  for  his 
presentation  of 
piano  literature 
spanning  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  pre- 
sent, including 
many  new  works 
commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His  concert 
appearances  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  his  many  recordings, 
have  established  him  as  a  major  voice  in 
American  music.  Born  in  New  York  in 
1935,  Mr.  Kalish  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  and  studied  piano  with  Leonard 
Shure,  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  Julius 
Hereford.  Pianist  for  the  Contemporary 
Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in 
1960,  he  performed  with  that  group 
throughout  the  United  States  and  on  tour 
in  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East,  as 
well  as  in  pioneering  recordings  of  new 
compositions  by  Milton  Babbitt,  Jacob 
Druckman,  John  Harbison,  George 
Rochberg,  Joseph  Schwantner,  Seymour 
Shifrin,  Richard  Wernick,  and  Stefan 
Wolpe,  among  others.  Pianist  for  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Chamber  Players  since 
1969,  he  has  also  performed  with  such 
renowned  ensembles  as  the  Juilliard,  Con- 
cord, Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string 
quartets,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quintet, 
and  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center.  His  artistic  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani  began  as 
early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist 
were  at  the  threshold  of  their  respective 
careers.  Another  early  partnership  in  both 
performance  and  on  recording  was  with 
violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  A  recent  collabora- 
tion with  cellist  Joel  Krosnick  has  led  to  a 
new  series  of  publications  of  heretofore 
unpublished  scores  of  sonatas  and  other 
works  for  cello  and  piano.  Mr.  Kalish  is  also 
acclaimed  for  his  solo  performances  in 
recital,  on  tour,  and  on  recordings,  in  reper- 
tory ranging  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Schubert  to  Ives,  Schoenberg,  Carter,  and 
Crumb.  His  discography  numbers  nearly 
one  hundred  albums,  including  music  for 
solo  piano,  songs  and  Lieder,  and  diverse 
chamber  works;  he  may  be  heard  on  the 
Arabesque,  Bridge,  Columbia,  CRI, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Desto,  Folkways, 
New  World,  and  Nonesuch  labels. 


In  August  1985  Mr.  Kalish  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  theTanglewood 
Music  Center;  himself  a  student  at  Tangle- 
wood  for  three  summers  beginning  in  1951, 
he  has  taught  there  since  1968  and  became 
Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard 
Activities  in  1982.  He  is  also  Professor  of 
Piano  and  Chairman  of  the  Performance 
Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook.  He  often  gives  master 
classes  in  conjunction  with  university  con- 
cert series,  and  for  his  work  as  pianist  and 
educator  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  Mr. 
Kalish  is  also  active  as  a  panelist  and  juror 
for  such  distinguished  American  music 
competitions  as  the  Naumburg  Competi- 
tion, the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  Interna- 
tional American  Music  Competition,  and 
the  Pro  Musicis  Competition.  In  addition 
to  his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra on  numerous  occasions. 


STERLING  AND  FRANCINE 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

225  South  Street 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

413-458-9545 

French  impressionist  paintings 
English  silver,  prints,  drawings 

Open  Tuesday  —  Sunday  1  0:00-5:00, 

also  Memorial  Day, 

Labor  Day,  and  Columbus  Day 

Admission  free 
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Four  Winds 

SARATOGA 


a  private  psychiatric  hospital 


£3 


30  Crescent  Avenue 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  12866 

(518)  584-3600  1-800-888-5448 


A  WHALE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL 

EXHIBIT  and  SALE 

ANTIQUE  QUILTS 

HUNDREDS  IN  A  GRANDTENT 
AT  ARROWHEAD 

19th  c.  Home  of  Melville 

Now  The  Berkshire  County 

Historical  Society 

July  14        15        16 

Museum     10-4     10-4     11-3 
Tent  12-7     10-7     10-5 

Rtes  7/20  N  from  T'wood,  Stockbridge, 
Lenox  or  Lee.  Follow  signs  at  Holmes  Rd. 


Aged,  hand-cut  steaks  ♦  Fresh  Seafood  •  Wood- 
Grilled  Entrees  ♦  Homebaked  Wholegrain 

Bread  •  Spectacular  Garden-fresh 

Salad  Bar  •  Homemade  Desserts  ♦  A.H.A. 

approved  Heart-Healthy  Entrees 


Also  Now  Serving  Our  Fabulous 
Sunday  Brunch  Buffet  10:30  am  -  2:30  pm 

"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 

•DAKOTA- 


Rte.  7,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line  •  499-7900  •  Reservations  accepted 
Serving  Dinner  Mon-Thurs  5-10  pm, 
Fri  &  Sat  5-11  pm,  Sun  4:30-10  pm 


You  are  invited  to  take 
complimentary 

Guided  Tours  of 
Tanglewood 

Wednesdays  10:30-11 :30  am 
Saturdays  1 :  15-2:00  pm 
Continuing  through  August  26 

Tours  will  start  and  finish 
at  the  Friends  Office. 
Please  register  at  the  Friends 
Office,  Main  Gate,  Tanglewood, 
637-1600.  Experienced  volunteer 
tour  guides  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 
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Fifteen  minutes  up  the  road  from  Tanglewood 
is  a  historic  National  Register  property 
with  room  for  a  few  good  companies* 

It  is  a  group  of  classic  red  brick  mill 
buildings.  It  stands  on  eleven  acres  near  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  due  north  from  the  Tanglewood 
Main  Gate.  We're  Clock  Tower  Associates, 
a  family  enterprise,  the  owners.  We  are  not 
in  the  real  estate  business;  we  bought  our 
mill  complex  to  house  our  five  businesses, 
which  have  outgrown  their  present 
quarters.  We  are  having  the  restoration 
done  by  this  country's  foremost  architec- 
tural firm  in  the  field  of  historic  preserva- 
tion. We  will  make  our  move  in  1990,  and 
will  be  using  95,000  square  feet  of  the 
space.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
more  will  remain,  for  a  few  companies  we 
believe  will  fit  well  with  us  there.  If  you 
would  be  interested  in  learning  more  of  the 
details,  please  get  in  touch  with  us,  soon. 
Our  telephone  number  is  (413)  447-7311. 
Ask  for  Michael  Miller. 
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Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 


Do  you  think 

about  money  when 

you  shouldn't? 

Let  a  Bank  of  New  England  Private  Banker  take  care  of 
all  your  financial  details,  thereby  giving  you  the  time  and  free- 
dom to  enjoy  your  success.  Call  617-573-7340.  Go  ahead. 
)di 


You've  earned  it. 


Bank  of 

New  England 


Above 

and 
Beyond. 


Mountainside  atjiminy  Peak 

Condominiums 

Stand  above  it  all  and  cast  your  eyes 
on  views  beyond  description.  Without 
question,  Mountainside  represents 
one  of  the  ultimate  vacation  home 
communities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Incomparably  located  between  the 
Williamstown  stage  and  theTangle- 
wood  Shed,  Mountainside  has  it  all: 
quality... comfort... and  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Jericho  Valley. 

Come  visit  the  area's  finest  fou^ 
season  resort  and  stay  with  us-ij 
a  night,  for  a  season,  or  forever? 

Model  home  is  open  daily  from  -/ 
10-5.   Prices  begin  at  $179,500.   f 

(413)  738-5500 
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inyPeak 

Realty 

-  Hancock,  Mass.  01237 


Directions:  Route  7  to  Route  43  or  Brodie  Mountain  Road;  follow  signs  to  Jiminy  Peak. 


Colonie  Center 

Crossgates  Mall 

Poughkeepsie  Galleria 


Keep  Great  Music  Alive 


Become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 
and  enjoy  special  benefits      A 
all  season 
long! 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

(includes  children  under  21) 

Attend  concerts  performed  by  the 
student  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  Receive  a  10  %  dis- 
count on  purchases  at  the  Glass 
House.  Register  for  the  popular 
Talks  &  Walks  luncheon-lecture 
series. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

In  addition  receive  the  1990 
Tanglewood  Advance  Ticket  Order 
Form  next  February,  before  tickets 
go  on  sale  to  the  general  public 
(for  gifts  received  before  12/31/89). 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $200 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  Tanglewood  program 
book.  Enjoy  membership  in  the 
Tanglewood  Tent  Club — which 
provides  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  on  concert  days. 


PARKING  MEMBERSHIP  $300 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  special 
parking. 

HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $500 

In  addition,  enjoy  elegant  buffet 
dining  prior  to  weekend  concerts 
at  the  Highwood  Manor  House. 
Receive  silver  card  parking 
privileges  at  the  Highwood  estate. 
Reserve  small  dining  facilities  for 
private  parties.  Enjoy  post-concert 
refreshments. 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
$1, 250  and  above 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
suppers  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  at  the  Seranak  Supper 
Club.  Attend  a  gala  event  at 
Seranak.  Attend  a  special  closed 
rehearsal  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the 
Tanglewood  program  book. 
Receive  two  passes  to  each  BSO 
Saturday  morning  Open  Rehear- 
sal. Receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to  a 
Thursday  Recital.  Enjoy  gold  card 
parking  privileges.  Receive  priority 
ticket  assistance  through  the 
Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of 
Annual  Giving  (413)  637-1600 
or  (617)  266-1492 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1989  season.      TJtQplPWGDCl 

to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund.     ANNUA~L*TFUND 


Enclosed  is  my  contribution  of  S  . 
Name  


Telephone 


Address 


Citv 


.  Suite 


Zip 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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. . .  are  being  custom 
designed  and  built  today 
by  one  of  the  county's 
oldest  and  most  reliable 
contractors;  Allegrone 
Construction. 

And  they're  being  built 
to  last! 

We  offer  exclusive 
residential  communities 
and  Classic  Homes  built 
on  oursiteoryoursby 
craftsmen  who  take  the 
time  to  do  things  right. 

Another  very  special 
feature  in  each  Allegrone 
Home  is  our  architect. 
He'll  masterfully 
co-design  a  home  with 
you  that  fits  your 
individual  dreams  and 
design  criteria. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build 
your  home  in  the 
Berkshires. 

TODAY'S 
CLASSIC  HOMES 


ALLEGRONE 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  INC. 


Meadow  Ridge:  Contemporary  homes  near 
Onota  Lake. 

May  Brook:  Distinctive  colonial  estates. 
Elmore  Drive  and  Grange  Hall  Road: 

Woodland  properties  in  Dalton. 
Ashmere  Lake:  Homesites  with  lake  and 
boating  rights. 
Lenox:  Mountain  grandeur  amongst  9+ acres. 


%r  SINCE  ^ 

1921 


413/442-3780 
413/499-1401 
413/499-4436  FAX 


FOR  MORE 

INFORMATION 

CALL  TODAY! 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


SZECHUAN 

MANDARIN 

&  HUNAN  STYLE 

CHINESE  CUISINE 


•  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE  •  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

•  OPEN  7  DAYS      •  NO  MSG  USED 


•  FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


499*0660 

664  PITTSFIELD  AVE.,  LENOX 


Maintaining  the  majesty 
of  the  Tanglewood  trees  . . . 


HRUPT 

The  Haupt  Tree  Company 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts  01257 
413-229-8565 


We  fre  Here 

IfYouNeedUs 


24  hours  a  day 
Emergency  Care 

447-2000 


Berkshire  Medical  Center 

725  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA 
Berkshire  County's  most  comprehensive  hospital 


1989  Boston  Symphony 

Association  of  Volunteers 

Tanglewood  Association 

Executive  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anthony  G.  Massimiano 

Secretary  I  Treasurer 

Dr.  Gerard  Fromm 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer — Volunteer  Services 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Handler — Support  Services 

Mrs.  John  C.Johnson — TMC  &  Education 

Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Leibowitz — Nominating 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz — Fundraising 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton — Development 

Berkshire  Day 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Nash 

Business  Friends 

Mr.  Leon  L.  Siegel 

The  Dansant 

Mrs.  Gregory  D.  Shouldice 

Mrs.  R.  Dean  Roberts 

Friends  Reception 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Quinn 

Glass  House 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Event 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 

Long-range  Planning 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Membership 

Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Cohen 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Mrs.  Charles  St.  John 

Phonathon 

Mr.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  David  L.  Kalib 

Publicity 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Nichols 

Raffle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 

Seranak 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Student  Parties 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  C.  Jeffrey  Cook 

Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Tanglewood  Endowed  Seat  Program 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Tent  Club 

Mr.  Ernest  Sagalyn 

TMC  Koussevitzky  I  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan 

Mrs.  John  C.Johnson 

Tour  Guides 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Ushers 

Mr.  Bruce  Callahan 

Volunteer  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Norman  B.  Shaffer 

Youth  Activities 

Mrs.  Gerard  Fromm 
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Berkshire 


MAGAZINE 


A 


magazine  that  truly  reflects  the 
richness  and  diversity  of  the  region.  If 
you  already  subscribe  to  the  Berkshire 
way  of  life,  this  magazine  is  made  for  you. 

The  Berkshire  Guide  a 

complete  listing  of  upcom- 
ing events  throughout  the 
Berkshires. 

HrSTORY  A  look  at  where 
we  have  been. 

Breathtaking  Pictures 

Noted  photographers  cap- 
ture the  Berkshires  in  stun- 
ning color. 

Important    Issues    in- 

depth  reporting  on  the  issues 
that  affect  the  region. 

PEOPLE  Famous  and  not 
so  famous  neighbors  you 
should  know. 

PLACES  Special  corners  of 
the  region  that  are  more 
than  worth  exploring. 


□12  issues  $28.95  □   Payment  enclosed 

□  6  issues  $14.95  □   Please  bill  me 

(Canadian  and  foreign  add  $4.00) 


Name 


Address 


City  State  Zip 

(Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery  of  your  first  issue.)  A9XTR6 

BERKSHIRE  •  P.O.  Box  617  •  Stockbridge,  MA  01262 


Days 

in 

theAts 

An  Unparalleled  Summer 
Opportunity  For  Youth 


This  summer,  for  the  twenty- 
second  season,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Tanglewood 
is  pleased  to  sponsor  hundreds 
of  middle  school  students  from 
Boston  and  other  cities  paired 
with  students  from  suburban 
communities  throughout 
Massachusetts  in  a  week  of 
unparalleled  arts  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Other  partici- 
pating area  cultural  institutions 
include  the  Berkshire  Theatre 
Festival,  Berkshire  Opera 
Company,  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Chesterwood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  and 
Shakespeare  &  Co. 


Tanglew®d 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  contributors  to  Days  in  the  Arts: 

The  Boston  Foundation,  The  Boston  Globe  Foundation, The  Cambridge  Foundation,  The  Compton 
Foundation,  The  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Endowment,  Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation,  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  Property  Capital  Trust  and  all  those  individuals  who 
generously  support  the  program.  In  addition,  the  following  have  contributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated 
Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts:  Anonymous,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust — Trustee  of  the  Peter  E.  Strauss  Trust, 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust,  IBM  Corporation,  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation, 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.  Stevens  Foundation  and  the  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Youth  Activities  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 


W7ete  putting 


in  their  place. 


Hard  work  has  its  rewards.  It's  allowed 
you  to  get  where  you  are  today.  It  also  means 
you  have  to  face  challenges  every  day.  We 
appreciate  this,  which  is  why  we're  saving  a 
place  for  you.  At  Stratford  Ponds. 

This  English-designed  community, 
nestled  amidst  70  wooded  acres  on  Cape 
Cod,  is  the  perfect  retreat  from  the  outside 
world.  Because  here,  the  lifestyle  is  gentle 
and  the  pace,  unhurried.  Everything,  from 
the  Tudor-style  homes  to  the  brick  lanes 
and  lovely  gardens,  combines  to  create 


an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquility. 

You  can  choose  your  Stratford  Ponds 
home  from  four  extraordinary  townhome 
designs.  Or  if  you  prefer,  you  may  select  a 
single  family  home  from  our  new  Cottage 
Collection,  which  features  five  English- 
inspired  designs. 

So  stop  by  Stratford  Ponds  and  find  out 
why  people  like  yourself  are  being  put  in  their 
place.  Or  call  1  -800-EGERTON.  Prices  start 
at  $185,000  for  townhomes  and  $252,000 
for  homes  in  the  Cottage  Collection. 


S  T 


R  A  T  F  O 
PONDS 


Route  130,Mashpee,MA 
Sales  &  Information  Centre  open  daily  from  9  to  5  or  by  appointment 


Broker  participation  invited. 


A  Community  of  Egerton  Development  Corporation 


Shakespeare  '89 

The  Tempest    June  24 -Sept.  3 

A  Touch  of  Satire    June  28-  Sept.  3 

/iichard  III     Aug.  1-Sept.  3 

Shakespeare  &  Company 

The  Mount,  Lenox,  MA         (413)  637-3353 


MULUN  JONES 
ANTpPES 

CountryFrench 

525  So.  Main  St.  (Rte.  7) 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01230 

413  •  528*  4871 
10-5  Daily  (Closed  Tuesday) 

Pierre  Deux  &  Rue  de  France 


When  You  Purchase  a  Luxury  Home, 

You  Expect  Oak  Floors  with  Mahogany  Accents. 


For  that  kind  of  money,  you 
expect  superb  quality— 
and  meticulous  attention 
to  detail,  from  head  to  toe. 

At  Herring  Run,  you'll  find 
a  home  that  feels  like  home, 
with  over  2000  square  feet 
of  brilliantly  designed  living 
space  (including  2  bedrooms 
&  2V2  baths).  A  grand  two- 
story  living  room  with 
finely-crafted  oak  floors.  A 
fully-applianced  Euro-style 


kitchen.  A  spacious  first- 
floor  master  suite  with 
walk-in  closets,  whirlpool 
bath  and  separate  shower. 
A  500  sq.  ft.  deck  with  fab- 
ulous water  views.  Out- 
doors, a  swimming  pool, 
two  Har-Tru  tennis  courts, 
and  acres  of  quiet  wooded 
land.  Herring  Run... it's  all 
you've  expected. 


HEKR&1Q 


Our  spectacular  new  model  home 
welcomes  you  11-5  daily,  or 
by  appointment.  Please  call 
(508)  888-6436.  Priced  from 
the  upper  $200,000% 
all-inclusive. 


In  the  Village  of  Bournedale,  lk  hr.  from  Hingham,  less  than  an  hour  from  Boston.  From  Rte.  3,  take  exit  2  to  Herring  Pond  Rd.  Take  a  left; 
Herring  Run  is  2.5  miles  on  the  left.  From  1-495  (which  becomes  Rte.  25  east):  Take  exit  2.  Proceed  around  the  rotary  to  Rte.  6  east.  Continue 
for  2.5  miles.  Turn  left  at  flashing  light.  Herring  Run  is  .5  miles  on  the  right. 

Broker  participation  is  encouraged. 
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TanglewoDd 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Corporate  Underwriters 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
GE  Plastics 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

TDK 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD  COMMITTEE 


Leon  Siegel 
Chairman 

Hilbert  H.  Finn 

Chairman  Adviser 

David  E.  Birkhaeuser 
Philip  Freud 
Irving  Kronenberg 
Regional  Chairmen 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Friends 
of  Tanglewood  members  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $300 
and  up  during  the  1989  fiscal  year.  Names  that  are  both  capitalized  and  under- 
scored in  the  Business  Friends  listing  recognize  gifts  of  $1,250  or  more. 
Capitalization  denotes  support  of  $650-$  1,249. 
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Advertising 


The  Berkshire  Trader 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  499-3478 

CLARK/LINSKY  DESIGN, 
INC. 

Boston,  MA 
(617)262-1077 

Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps 
Boston,  MA 
(617)  542-6913 

R.T.  BLASS 

Old  Chatham,  NY 

(518)  766-2222 

Teletime  Advertising 
Garden  City,  NY 
(516)  228-8383 

Antiques  &  Galleries 

Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-3184 

The  Shop  on  Main  Street 
Chatham,  NY 
(518)  392-9044 

STONE'S  THROW 
ANTIQUES 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-2733 

Wynn  A.  Sayman  Antiques 
Richmond,  MA 

(413)698-2272 

Architecture 

Bradley  Architects,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)448-8253 

Gonchor  &  Sput  Architects 

and  Planners,  PC. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)685-2883 

Hallock  Architects,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-0536 

Automotive 

CENTRAL  BERKSHIRE 
NEW  CAR  DEALERS 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-1584 

S&W  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Ridgewood,  NY 
(718)821-3060 


SHAKER  CHEVROLET- 
CADILLAC— 
OLDSMOBILE 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  443-4477 

Tire  Centers,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1371 


Banking 

Bank  of  Boston, 

Western  Mass.,  N.A. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  455-5651 

BANK OF NEW 
ENGLAND— WEST 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1600 

CITY  SAVINGS  BANK  OF 
PITTSFIELD 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-4421 

COMFED  Savings  Bank 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  447-8400 

First  Agricultural  Bank 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-3000 

Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 
Great  Barrington,  Sheffield, 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)528-1190 

The  Lee  National  Bank 
Lee,  MA 
(413)243-0115 

Lee  Savings  Bank 
Lee,  MA 

(413)243-0117 

The  Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0017 

LENOX  SAVINGS  BANK 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  243-0147 

NORTH  ADAMS  HOOSAC 
SAVINGS  BANK 
North  Adams,  MA 
(413)  663-5353 

THE  PITTSFIELD 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)447-7304 


Beverage  Sales/Distribution 

THE  FAHEY  BEVERAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-7313 

Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
Goshen,  CT 

(203)491-2078 

MERCHANT  DUVIN 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-2811 

Clothing 

The  1884  House 
Stockbridge,  MA  & 

Litchfield,  CT 
(413)  298-5159 

Arcadian  Shop 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3010 

Besse-Clarke,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  447-7361 

Elise  Farar 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1131 

Loehmann's 
Bronx,  NY 
(212)  409-2000 

The  Talbots 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)637-3567 

Contracting/Building 

A.W.Clark.Jr.&Son 
Waitsfield,  VT 
(802)  496-3030 

CM.  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4020 

County  Concrete  Corp. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4980 

J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-3050 

Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-3185 

PETRICCA 

CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-6926 
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WARDS  NURSERY,  INC. 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-0166 

William  T.  Lahart  &  Son, 

Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0146 

WE.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 
West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-7003 


Consumer  Goods/ 
Distributors 

Berkshire  Beef  Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  447-7394 

Bestflor  Distributors,  Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 
(203)951-1644 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
Adams,  MA 
(413)  743-3885 

Elmark 

Huntington  Valle,  PA 
(215)447-0750 

J-L  Distributors,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)443-7185 

Stern  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 
(203)  527-5166 


The  Kolburne  School,  Inc. 
New  Marlborough,  MA 
(413)  229-8787 

Miss  Hall's  School 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  443-6401 

Pittsfield  High  School 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1235 

Rudolph  Steiner  School 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1529 

Simon's  Rock  of  Bard  College 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-0771 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Educational  Center 
Boston,  MA 
(617)  244-2202 

Valleyhead,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)637-3635 

Williams  College  Executive 

Program 
Williamstown,  MA 
(413)  597-2544 


Electronics 

New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 
Mamaroneck,  NY 
(914)  698-7600 


Financial  Services 


Fenton,  Pinsonnault  & 

Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-7366 

GELFAND,  RENNERT& 

FELDMAN 

New  York,  NY 

(212)  682-0234 

George  &  Sheila  Keator 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1146 

Loveman  and  Vigeant 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-9122 

Ernest  Sagalyn,  CLU 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-1779 

Salesmark,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-0870 

Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co. 
Clifton,  NJ 
(201)472-6250 

SLR  Financial  Group 
Upper  Montclair,  NJ 
(201)783-0500 

Smith  Barney, 

Harris  Upham  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 

(203)  275-0747 

Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage  Inc. 
North  Hills,  NY 
(516)  527-6222 


Dentistry 


Energy/Utilities 


Jeffrey  Kochman,  D.D.S. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)  753-3560 

Arthur  Schon,  D.D.S. ,  PC. 
Scarsdale,  NY 
(914)  725-5700 

JOSEPH  M.  WEINSTEIN, 
D.D.S.,  PC. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)927-1117 


Education 

Berkshire  Community 

College 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4660 

Berkshire  Country  Day 

School,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-0755 

Darrow  School 
New  Lebanon,  NY 
(518)  794-7700 

Hartford  College  for  Women 
Hartford,  CT 

(203)236-1215 


The  Berkshire  Gas  Co. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-1511 

THE  HOME  GAS 
CORPORATION 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)528-1910 

O'Connell  Oil  Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4800 

Western  Mass.  Electric  Co. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)443-6411 


Engineering 


GENERAL  SYSTEMS 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-2880 

Hill — Engineers,  Architects, 

Planners,  Inc. 
Dalton,  MA 

(413)  684-0925 

Irwin  J.  Speyer,  P.E., 

F.A.C.I. 
White  Plains,  NY 
(914)  949-0600 


Funeral  Homes 


Dery  Funeral  Home 
Pittsfield,  Dalton,  Cheshire, 

MA 
(413)443-9151 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral 

Home 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-3080 


Hardware/Home  Supplies 

Carr  Hardware  &  Supply 

Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)443-5611 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-6916 

DRESSER-HULL  LUMBER 

CO. 

Lee,  MA 

(413)243-1400 


Heating  Oil/Gasoline 

Lipton  Energy 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-9191 

SANTA  FUEL,  INC. 
Bridgeport,  CT 
(203)  367-3661 

High  Technology/Electronics 

PHOENIX~ 
TECHNOLOGIES 
FOUNDATION 
Norwood,  MA 
(617)551-4361 

TDK 

Port  Washington,  NY 

Industrial 

J.  Gerber  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)613-1100 

Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-2164 

Southern  Berkshire  Welding 

Co.,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0639 

Insurance 

Bardwell,  DAngelo,  Bowlby 

Insurance  Agency 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5626 

BIENER  AGENCY,  INC. 
Great  Neck,  NY 
(516)  482-7700 

Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5648 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 
Springfield,  MA 
(413)  781-6850 

McCormick,  Smith  &  Curry 

Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-6428 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-8067 

Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb, 

Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)447-7376 

Stevenson  8c  Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)443-3581 

Interior  Design 

LENOX  DESIGN 
RESOURCES 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-4253 


Legal 


CAIN,  HIBBARD,  MYERS 
&COOK 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-4771 

GEORGE,  DEGREGORIO 
&  MASSIMIANO 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4400 

DENMARK  &  RUMPF,  PC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4501 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-4070 

Joel  S.  Greenberg,  PC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  499-2244 

Richard  M.  Howland,  PC. 
Amherst,  MA 

(413)  549-4570 

Rutberg  8c  Heller 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-2255 

Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)682-1211 

Summit  Rovins  8c  Feldesman 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  702-2354 

Bernard  Turiel,  PC. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)  563-6830 


Management/Business 
Consulting 

Associated  Investors 
New  York,  NY 
(212)422-9020 

Canter,  Achenbaum 

Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  751-9630 

J.G.G.  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  584-8760 

Martin  Katz  Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)947-7544 

Locklin  Management 

Services 
Longmeadow,  MA 
(413)  567-9365 

Right  Associates 
Providence,  RI 
(401)331-1729 

Towers  Perrin 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  309-3400 


Manufacturing 


A.  Shapiro  8c  Sons,  Inc. 
North  Adams,  MA 
(413)663-6525 


BERKSHIRE 
CORPORATION 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-2602 

Berkshire  Plate  Glass,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-3113 

Davison  Trading  Company 
Holyoke,  MA 

(413)  534-7748 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)448-7110 

Jaff  Bros.  Woodworks,  Inc. 
Long  Island  City,  NY 

(718)784-1477 

J.  Weber  8c  Associated 

Cos. 
West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(800)  543-3000 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-0053 

THE  MUTTERPERL 

GROUP 

New  York,  NY 

(212)  239-0345 


Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets,  Inc. 
Fort  Lee,  NJ 
(201)224-7400 

Berkshire  Broadcasting  Co., 

Inc. 
North  Adams,  MA 
(413)  663-6567 

Bose  Corporation 
Framington,  MA 
(617)  879-7330 

CATHRON  PRODUCTIONS 
Ghent,  NY 
(518)  392-9003 

Denon  America 
Parsippany,  NJ 

(201)575-7810 

ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)556-6814 

International  Television 

Trading  Corp. 
South  Egremont,  MA 
(413)  528-9010 

TELARC 

INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 
Cleveland,  OH 
(216)464-2313 


Medical/Science 

Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

PC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-0141 


BERKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2831 

BERKSHIRE  LEARNING 
CENTER,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  698-3392 

Berkshire  Oral  Surgery 

Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4540 

Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-6600 

BERKSHIRE  UROLOGICAL 
DIVISION  OF  BERKSHIRE 
PHYSICIANS  8c 
SURGEONS,  PC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-8575 

Peter  J.  Brecher,  Ph.D.,  PC. 
Milford,  MA 

(508)  473-5888 

Ian  R.  Cameron,  M.D.,  PC. 
Hartford,  CT 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Needham  Heights,  MA 
(617)  449-0800 


Gait  &  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  PC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-4564 

Hagyard  Pharmacy 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-0048 

Health  Programs 

International,  Inc. 
Wellesley,  MA 
(617)  235-2995 

Levison  Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1751 

Walk  In  Physicians — 

Ellis  M.  Fribush 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  499-2921 

Moving/Storage 

Frank  L.  Castine,  Inc. 
Athol,  MA 
(617)  249-9105 

Mullen  Moving  and  Storage 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-0815 

SECURITY  SELF  STORAGE 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5181 


Paper  Products/Printing 

Beloit  Corporation, 

Jones  Division 
Dalton,  MA 
(413)  443-5621 

BERKSHIRE  PRINTING 
MAILROOM 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-7252 

BRM  Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  249-0505 

C.T  Brigham  Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  445-5646 

CRANE  &  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Dalton,  MA 
(413)  684-2600 

James  River  Corp,  Curtis 

Division 
Adams,  MA 

(413)  743-0290 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

Lee,  MA 

(413)243-1000 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
Wilton,  NH 
(800)258-1050 
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ANTIQUES 


6  FLOORS     12  SHOPS 


PINE  COUNTRY  FURNITURE  from 

England,  Ireland,  Holland  &  France. 


Open  10  am  -  5  pm  daily  -  Closed  Tuesday 
Berkshire  School  Rd.,  Sheffield,  Ma.  413-229-8307 


MEAD  CORPORATION/ 
SPECIALTY  PAPER 
DIVISION 
South  Lee,  MA 
(413)243-1231 

Sheaffer  Eaton 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  499-2210 

Studley  Press,  Inc. 
Dalton,  MA 
(413)  684-0441 

Walden  Printing  Company 

Walden,NY 

(914)  778-3575 

Photography 

Photo  Shop,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-6411 

Scott  Photography 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)298-3651 

Publishing 

Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-0514 


Real  Estate 


Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-3300 

Cohen  &  White  Associates 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)637-1086 

Corashire  Realty 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413) 528-0014 

The  Curtis  Shops 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-6033 

The  Daley  Agency 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)448-8293 

Ellen  A.  Baise  Real 

Estate 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-3519 

EVERGREEN  REALTY 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4610 

Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Sheffield,  MA 
(413)  229-6609 

Mole  &  Mole  Real  Estate 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0096 

Rein  holt  Realtors 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1251 

Richard  Tucker  Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  499-4760 


Ruffer  Real  Estate,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5661 

The  Vomaco  Company 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-4185 

Services 

Abbott's  Limousine 
Lee,  MA 
(413)243-1645 

Adams  Laundry  &  Dry 

Cleaning  Co.,  Inc. 
Adams,  MA 
(413) 743-0505 

Covenant  Foundation 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)566-1323 

The  HauptTree  Company, 

Inc. 
Sheffield,  MA 
(413)  229-8565 

Marians  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-3931 

Neal  F.  Blackmarr  Associates, 

Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 

(407)  395-2377 

Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)443-9186 

Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  & 

Campsites 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-4571 

BUTTERNUT  BASIN 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-2000 

Camp  Greylock  for  Boys 
New  York,  NY 
(212)582-1042 

Eastover  Resort 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-0625 

Lakeside  Christian  Camp 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  447-8930 


Where  to  Eat 

THE  BURGER  KINGS  OF 
BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 

Williamstown,  MA 
(413)243-3551 

Candlelight  Inn  Restaurant 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-2745 

Church  Street  Cafe 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)637-2745 


Crosby's 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-3396 

The  River  House 
Williamstown,  MA 

(413)  458-4820 

Samel's  Deli  Shop 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-5927 

SHAKER  MILL  TAVERN 
West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-8565 


Where  to  Shop 

Christopher  &  Company 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3612 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-3921 

Crescent  Creamery 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  445-4548 

Gershen  Furs 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  528-4318 

Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-9909 

HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 
COMPANY 

Housatonic,  MA 
(413)  274-3317 

Jenifer  House 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1500 

Lenox  Kites 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-2115 

McClelland  Drug  Store 
Lee,  MA 
(413)  243-0135 

Monterey  General  Store 
Monterey,  MA 
(413)  528-4437 

MUSIC  BOX 
Wellesley,  MA 
(617)235-5100 

The  Record  Store 
Williamstown,  MA 
(413)458-5418 

Taft  Farms 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1515 

WEBS  Yarn  Merchants 
Amherst,  MA 
(413)253-2580 

YANKEE  CANDLE 
COMPANY 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  665-8306 
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J.L.M.  Inc. ,  the  New  Developer  at  the 


VILLAGE  AT  OCTOBER  MOUNTAIN 


IS  OFFERING 


THE  BERKSHIRE  LIFESTYLE 
AT  REALISTIC  PRICES 

•  South  County  Condominiums 

•  2  and  3  Bedrooms  Units 

•  Tennis  and  Pool 

•  Minutes  To  All  Berkshire  Activities 

•  Priced  Affordably  From  $  115 ,000! 


Hours:  Monday  Thru  Saturday  9  till  4 
Sunday  1 1  to  3 


East  St.,  Lee  MA 
(413)243-1453 


I 


Where  to  Stay 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1477 

BARRINGTON  COURT 
MOTEL 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-2340 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2000 

The  Birchwood  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-2600 

Black  Swan  Inn 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-2700 

BLANTYRE 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)637-3556 

Brook  Farm  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3013 

Cliffwood  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-3330 

The  Gables  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-2532 

Lanesboro  Mountain  Motel 
Lanesboro,  MA 
(413)  442-6717 

Monument  Mountain 

Motel,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-3272 


The  Morgan  House 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-0181 

Other 

AKC  Fund 
New  York,  NY 

^m 

PLEASANT  VALLEY 

(212)737-1011 

MOTEL 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 

(413)  232-4216 

Boyd  Converting  Company, 

Inc. 
South  Lee,  MA 

" 

RED  LION  INN 

(413)  243-2200 

Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-4670 

Rookwood  Inn 

Broadway  Manufactures 

Supply  Corp. 
New  York,  NY 

> 

Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-9750 

(212)  266-8040 
The  Havers 

Round  Hill  Farm  Non- 
Smokers  Bed  &  Breakfast 

Upper  Montclair,  NJ 

(201)746-4813 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-3366 

Susse  Chalet  Motor  Lodge 

Irving  and  Norma 

Kronenberg 
West  Hartford,  CT 

Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3560 

(203)  233-4196 
Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 

The  Village  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-0020 

Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-3200 

Travel  Consultants 

Walker  House 

International 

Lenox,  MA 

(413)637-1271 

Wellesley,  MA 

(617)  235-2995 

1 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 

Willowood  Nursing  & 

Restaurant 

Retirement  Facility 

Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-0610 

Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-4560 

The  Williams  Inn  on  the 

Village  Green 

Williamstown,  MA 

(413)  458-9371 

Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-2720 

BACH.  BEETHOVEN 
AND  BERKSHIRES. 

Your  favorite  sounds  of  music  from  Tanglewood  and  the 

beautiful  scenery  of  the  Berkshires  surround  you  at  All  Seasons. 

Outdoor  pool,  kiddie  pool,  tennis  courts.  120  newly  decorated  rooms 

with  color  cable  TV,  in-room  phones  and  complimentary  Continental  breakfast. 

Minutes  from  Jacob's  Pillow,  Williamstown  and  Berkshire  Theatre  Festivals. 

Meeting  facilities  also  available. 

All  Seasons 

Motor  Inn 

The  Berkshires 

Rt.  7,  Lenox,  MA  01240    (413)  637-4244 
Toll  Free  in  MA  1-800-622-9988    Outside  MA  1-800-442-4201 
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Welcome 
To  The 
Sweet 

LfEE. 


mJ  etirement  at 
JL\  Loomis  Village  means 
that  your  good  times  are 
just  beginning.  Free  from 
concerns  about  health  care 
and  security,  you  '11  have 
time  to  do  all  the  things 
you  really  enjoy. 

Loomis  Village  is  a  con- 
tinuing care  retirement 
community  being 
developed  on  a  historic 
26V2-acre  site  in  South 
Hadley,  surrounded  by  all 


the  natural  beauty 
and  exciting  cultural 
activities  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

The  Loomis  Village  life- 
style includes  elegant 
apartments,  impeccable 
maintenance,  and  a  full 
array  of  amenities. 

Plan  now  to  make  this 
wonderful  community 
your  home,  and  find  out 
just  how  sweet  retirement 
can  be. 


TELL  ME  MORE  ABOUT  LOOMIS  VILLAGE! 

Name                                                                                         1 

Address                                                                                     1 

City 

State 

Zip                  . 

Phone 

Send  to:  Loomis  Village  Information  Center, 
23  College  Street,  South  Hadley,  MA  01075 


Loomis 
Village 

413  /  532-5325 


JULY  AT  TANGLE  WOOD 


Tuesday,  July  4 
Independence  Day  Festivities 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  3  p.m. 
Concert  at  7  p.m. 

AN  EVENING  WITH  PETE  SEEGER 
AND  ARLO  GUTHRIE 

Thursday,  July  6,  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

THE  KING'S  SINGERS 

"Sense  and  Nonsense":  A  program  of 
music  from  four  centuries,  including 
works  by  Orlandus  Lassus  and  Gyorgy 
Ligeti,  and  featuring  Paul  Drayton's 
Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Opera 

Friday,  July  7,  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
MEMBERS  OFTHE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Haydn  and  Dvorak 

Friday,July7,at9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

COPLAND  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man; 

El  Salon  Mexico 
SAINT-SAENS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7 

Saturday,  July  8,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  9 

Sunday,July9,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor  < 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Overture  and  Ballet  Music  from  Idomeneo; 
Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466; 
Symphony  No.  41,  Jupiter 

Tuesday,  July  11,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 


Thursday,  July  13,  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

MITSUKO  UCHIDA,  piano 

Music  of  Schubert  and  Debussy 

Friday,  July  14,  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
MEMBERS  OFTHE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Chausson 


Friday,  July  14,  at  9 
Commemorating  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  French  Revolution 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHETRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Soprano  to  be  announced 
MITSUKO  UCHIDA,  piano 
TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

arr.  BERLIOZ  La  Marseillaise 
RAVEL  Piano  Concerto 
French  arias 
OFFENBACH  Gaite  parisienne 

Saturday,  July  15,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JESUS  LOPEZ-COBOS,  conductor 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  piano 

SCHUBERT  Overture  in  D, 

In  the  Italian  Style 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9, 

From  the  New  World 


Sunday,  July  16,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LUKAS  FOSS,  conductor 
JAMES  GALWAY,  flute 
YOLANDA  KING,  speaker 

BEETHOVEN  Leonore  Overture  No.  3 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Francesca  da  Rimini 
FOSS  Renaissance  Concerto  for 

Flute  and  Orchestra 
COPLAND  Lincoln  Portrait 
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The  most  significant 

residential  opportunity 

in  the  Berkshires 


Come  view  our  luxurious  three  bedroom  condominium  homes  located 
on  385  acres  of  enchanting  mountain  property,  centered  around  the 
18  hole  championship  golf  course  and  resort  hotel  at  Cranwell. 

All  the  amenities  of  this  elegant  resort,  including  a  heated  swimming 
pool,  tennis  courts,  cross-country  skiing,  golf,  and  gourmet  dining, 
are  available  to  the  home  owners. 

Models  are  open  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  or  by  appointment 

Please  call  (413)  637-1364 

or  write  CRANWELL,  Route  20,  Lenox,  MA  01240 


Thursday,  July  20,  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

KRONOS  QUARTET 

Music  of  Zorn,  Volans,  Piazzolla,  Hemphill, 
Part,  and  Reich 

Friday,July21,at7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Brahms  and  Copland 

Friday,July21,at9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDREW  DAVIS,  conductor 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  violin 

BEETHOVEN  Violin  Concerto 
STRAUSS  Till  Eulenspie gel's  Merry  Pranks 
STRAUSS  Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 

Saturday,  July  22,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  La  gazza  ladra 
LALO  Symphonie  espagnole 
STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird  (complete) 

Sunday,July23,at2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 

Soloists  to  be  announced 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  1 ;  Mass  No.  6 
in  E-flat,  D.950 

Thursday,  July  27,  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

takAcs  string  quartet 

Music  of  Mozart,  Durko,  and  Dvorak 

Friday,July28,at7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OFTHE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Brahms 


Friday,July28,at9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV,  conductor 
FRANK  PETER  ZIMMERMANN,  violin 

LIADOV  Kikimora 

PROKOFIEV  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday,  July  29,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV,  conductor 
JOHN  LILL,  piano 

COPLAND  Four  Dance  Episodes  from 

Rodeo 
PROKOFIEV  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 

Sunday,  July  30,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EDUARDO  MATA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 
COPLAND  Symphony  No.  3 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  July  29,  through 
Saturday,  August  5 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


RESTAURANT 

& 
MOTOR  INN 


Serving  Award  Winning  Continental 
and  American  Cuisine  from 
11:30  a.m.  daily. 

The  Springs  Motor  Inn  is  located  in 
a  country  setting  with  a  scenic  view 
of  the  Berkshires. 

US  Rte.  7     Halfway  between  Pittsfield 

and  Williamstown. 

NewAshford,  Mass.  01237 

Motor  Inn  413-458-5945    Restaurant  413-458-3465 


The  Road 
Less  Traveled  B 


1 


Might  Make  A 
The  Difference. 

Scenic  Route  2  is 
the  country  road 
to  arts,  crafts, 
antiques,  New 
England  history  and  the  great  out- 
doors. For  more  information  about 
things  to  do  and  see  in  Up-Country 
Massachusetts,  please 
write:  Franklin  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
P.O.  Box  790-UC, 

Greeu^^^°2,     - 

or  call  413  773-5463.  Massachusetts 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Mass.  Office  of  Tourism 
and  Travel. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 

'Your  One  Source  for  Vacation  Homes  and  Properties" 

Offering  the  LARGEST  and  BEST SELECTION  of choice  waterfront  and  wooded  lots  in  the 

BERKSHIRES! 

Vacation  homes,  building  services  and  property  management,  too. 

Exclusive  agents  for  the  most  desireable  properties  in  the  area  including: 

CRYSTAL  POND  PARTRIDGE  GLEN 

...  a  private  berkshire  community  ...  a  private  country  way 

The  Village  At  JACOB'S  WELL 

% . .  a  country  place 


These  and  other  beautiful  building  sites  are  conveniently  located  in  the  Town  of  Becket, . . .  the 
place  of  choice  for  distinctive  vacation  homes!  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow  and  other  Berkshire 
attractions  are  within  minutes.  Here  you  will  find  nature  at  its  best,  .  .  .  glistening  lakes, 
sparkling  streams,  tree  covered  rolling  hills  and  breathtaking  views.  Each  two  to  six  acre  lot  is 
uniquely  perfect  for  your  second  home  or  investment  Protective  covenants  provide  peace  of 
mind  for  the  future.  Exceptional  values  beginning  in  the  $20's.  Attractive  owner  financing  is 
available. 


In  Becket,  Massachusetts,  heart  of  the  beautiful  Berkshires. . .  Naturally! 

OFFICE  OPEN  7  DAYS 

ROUTES  8  &  20,  BECKET,  MA  AT  SHERWOOD  GREENS 

MA  (413)  623-5776        CT  (203)  877-3072 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1989  Concert  Schedule 


Friday,  June  30,  at  2:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Monday,  July  3,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Music  of  Beethoven,  Debussy, 

Mozart,  and  Ravel 

Wednesday,  July  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  8,  at  2  p.m. 

Song  Recital  Celebrating  Phyllis  Curtin's 
25  Years  of  Teaching  at  Tanglewood, 
with  Vocal  Alumni  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Sunday,  July  9,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 
BUTT  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Roger  Nierenberg  conducting 
Music  of  Wagner,  Chavez,  Handel, 
and  Beethoven 

Monday,  July  10,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Roger  Norrington  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Music  of  Mendelssohn,  Stravinsky, 

and  Beethoven 

Wednesday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  15,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  July  16,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Gustav  Meier,  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Music  of  Mozart,  Bartok,  and  others 

Monday,  July  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 


Saturday,  July  22,  at  2  p.m. 

(Berkshire  Day;  admission  free 

to  Berkshire  County  residents) 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Schubert  Unfinished  Symphony 
Mussorgsky/Ravel  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Sunday,  July  23,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Kurt  Sanderling  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Music  of  Beethoven,  Sibelius,  and  Brahms 

Tuesday,  July  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  26,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


Saturday,  July  29,  through 
Saturday,  August  5 

FESTIVAL  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Saturday,  July  29,  at  2  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows 
Music  of  Foss  and  Copland 

Sunday,  July  30,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  Fellows 

Music  of  Webern,  LeBaron, 
and  Wolpe 

Sunday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows 

Music  of  Saariaho,  Schnittke, 
and  Mosko 

Monday,  July  31,  at  7:30  p.m. 
ElectroAcoustic  Prelude  I 

Monday,  July  31,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello, 
Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 
Music  of  Yim,  Firsova,  Wolpe, 
and  Shapey 

Tuesday,  August  1,  at  7:30  p.m. 
ElectroAcoustic  Prelude  II 

Tuesday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Lisa  Saffer,  soprano 
Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 
Music  of  Copland,  Kirchner, 
and  Knussen 


■B 


Five  great  reasons  to 
visit  Manchester  Village,Vermont! 

Play,  shop,  tour,  dine  and  stay 
in  one  of  New  England's  most  historic  villages! 


All  are  open  7  days  a  week. 

From  the  Berkshires:  North  on  State  7  to  Bennington. 

North  on  Historic  7A  to  Manchester  Village. 


<»  <»  <* 


Wednesday,  August  2,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  III 

Wednesday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Oliver  Knussen  conducting 
Music  of  Watrous,  Stravinsky, 
Smirnov,  Copland,  and  Foss 

Thursday,  August  3,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  IV 

Thursday,  August  3,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Boston  Musica  Viva 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Music  of  Copland,  Foss,  and  Gruber 

Saturday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 
Program  to  include 
Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto 

Saturday,  August  5,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 

Sunday,  August  6,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  6,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Saturday,  August  12,  at  2  p.m. 
Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence: 
The  New  Zealand  String  Quartet 

Sunday,  August  13,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Jeffrey  Tate  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  9 


Tuesday,  August  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Thursday,  August  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence: 
The  Peabody  Trio 

Saturday,  August  19,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 

and  Chorus 
Larry  Rachleff  and  Steven  Lipsitt 

conducting 
Music  of  Larsen,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc 

Sunday,  August  20,  at  10:00  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Monday,  August  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  August  23* 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m. 

in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed: 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  John  Williams 

conducting 
Program  to  include 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Current  information  available  each  week 
at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved  and 
available  one  hour  before  concert  time 
for  a  contribution  of  $5  ($6  for  orches- 
tra concerts).  Tanglewood  Friends  are 
admitted  without  charge.  Unless  so 
stated,  all  concerts  are  held  in  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  or  Chamber  Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other  events 
highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance  activities,  including  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is 
presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets  are  required  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


EMMA  WILLARD  SCHOOL  IS . . . 

*»>  The  nation's  premier  college-prep  boarding  and  day  school 
for  girls  in  grades  9- 12  and  the  post-graduate  year. 

£*-  175  years  of  excellence  in  academics,  arts,  athletics  and 
leadership  for  teenage  girls. 

^  The  site  of  the  ground-breaking  Dodge  Study,  a  major 
longitudinal  exploration  of  female  adolescent  development 
conducted  by  researchers  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education . . .  changing  the  way  we  respond  to  girls  both  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom. 

285  Pawling  Avenue,  Troy,  New  York  12180 

518/274-440 

Emma  Willard  School  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or 
ethnic  origin. 


5TH  AVENUE,  RODEO  DRIVE, 

ROUTE  8. 


The  main  arteries  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Let's  spend  a  moment 

comparing  them. 

5th  Avenue:  Hot,  muggy  weather;  ridiculously  over  priced  stores; 
good  chance  of  running  into  Sylvester  Stallone. 

Rodeo  Drive:  Hot,  smoggy  weather;  ridiculously  overpriced 
stores;  an  even  better  chance  of  running  into  Sylvester  Stallone. 

Route  8:  Sunny,  breezy  weather;  the  attractively  priced  Berkshire 
Mall,  which  happens  to  be  the  only  enclosed  shopping  center  in  the 
Berkshires  and  is  home  to  85  different  specialty  stores,  Hill's,  JC 
Penney,  Sears,  Steiger's,  International  Food  Court  and  Hoyts  Cinema 
10;  but  absolutely  no  chance  of  running  into  Sylvester  Stallone. 


BERKSHIRE 


Monday-Saturday  10:00  AM-9:30  PM, 

Sunday  12  Noon-5:00  PM. 

HILLS,  JC  PENNEY,  HOYTS  CINEMA  10,  INTERNATIONAL 

FOOD  COURT,  SEARS  and  STEIGERS. 


xalden  I  lulaq 

IN    THE    BERKSHIRES 

OPEN 
HOUSE 


Daily  1  -  5  PM 
off  Route  7, 

north  of  Pittsfield 

•  Site  built  homes  from 
$120,000  •Town  water,  sewer 
and  roads  •  Lawn  care  &  snow 

removal  •  Attached  garage 
•  Full  basement  •  Pool  &  tennis 


e 


Offered  by 


PITTSFIELD 
413  499-4610 
0Verca*eGn  236  South  Street 

'  realty  lenox 

The  Full  Service     413  637-3381 
Agency  9  Clifrwood  Street 


Traditional 
Values 


LENOX 

Factory  Stores 


CHINA 


CRYSTAL 


Open  7  days  a  week.      Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

Kittery  (207)  439-0232 


■ 


I 
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EXCLUSIVE 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  SEVERELY  RETARDED 
&  MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED 

•  Private,  Non-Profit 
•Birth  to  22  years 

•  Unusual  Syndromes  (including  Rett) 

•  Community  Based  Victorian  Homes 
in  the  Berkshires 

•  Year-round 

Contact:  Gail  Charpentier,  Director, 

or  Dr.  Burt  R.  Downes 

BERKSHIRE  CHILDREN'S  COMMUNITY 

41  Taconic  Avenue,  Great  Barrington, 
MA  01230  USA  (413)  528-2523 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

^^^ur  art 

is  healing. 

BP 

Berkshire 
Physicians 

&S 

Surgeons 

44  Charles  Street 
A  multispecialty           Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

PC. 

group  practice              413/499-8501 

ANEW 

PERSPECTIVE  ON 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


2Lpp(ewoo(L 

at 

Amherst 


Spend  your  later  years  in  comfort 

and  grace.  Applewood  at 

Amherst,  a  lifecare 
community,  is  set 
amid  rolling  orchards 
and  surrounded  by 
peaceful  mountain 
vistas.  A  wide  range 
of  cultural  and 
educational 
opportunities  is 
afforded  by  its  ideal 
location  in  the  heart 
of  the  Five  College 
Area. 


Most  importantly,  feel  secure, 
knowing  that  care,  should  you 
need  it,  will  always  be  readily 
available. 


Please  call  413*253*9833,  or  write: 

Applewood  at  Amherst 

P.O.  Box  829 

Amherst,  MA  01004-9967 


WE  BRING  GOOD  THINGS  TO  LIFE 


BRWO,  BRWO! 


GE  Plastics  salutes  a  moving 
performance  that  epitomizes 
the  technology  of  the  lively  arts, 
enriching  the  quality  of  life. 
As  a  technology  leader,  we  share 
the  commitment  to  excellence 
that  makes  an  art  of  science. 
Through  creative  development 
of  high-performance  plastics, 
silicones,  superabrasives  and 
circuit  board  materials,  we  bring 
good  things  to  life. 


GE  Plastics 
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Fourth  of  July  Celebration 

Tuesday,  July  4,  1989 


2:00  Gates  Open 

3:00-3:45  LOUDON  WAINWRIGHT  III 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

4:30-5:30         LIVINGSTON  TAYLOR 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 

7 :  00  An  Evening  with 

PETE  SEEGER  and 
ARLO  GUTHRIE 

Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 


^^M 


Hurdy  Gurdy,  Monkey  &  me;  Murph  the  Physical  Comedian;  and  The  Grown-Ups 

will  perform  throughout  the  afternoon  on  the  lawn. 

Fireworks  will  take  place  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  evening  concert. 


Born  in  New  York  City,  Pete  Seeger  spent  two  years  at  Harvard  before  giving  up  his  career 
goal  of  becoming  a  newspaperman.  With  Lee  Hays,  Woody  Guthrie,  and  others,  Mr.  Seeger 
formed  the  Almanac  Singers;  later  he  and  Mr.  Guthrie  performed  at  union  halls  and  migrant 
farm  worker  camps  across  the  country.  After  serving  overseas  in  World  War  II,  Mr.  Seeger 
was  a  member  of  People's  Songs,  Inc.  and  the  Weavers.  The  Weavers  sold  more  than  four 
million  records  and  helped  popularize  folk  music  and  topical  songs  before  being  blacklisted. 
Pete  Seeger  continued  singing  for  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  1960s  he  sang  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  against  the  Vietnam  War;  today  he  continues  his  involvement  with 
environmental  causes  and  the  anti-nuclear  movement.  The  author  of  a  book,  "Carry  It  On," 
Mr.  Seeger  has  been  featured  in  two  PBS  documentaries. 

Surrounded  by  music  and  musicians  from  birth,  Arlo  Guthrie  has  been  performing  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  His  career  was  really  launched  at  the  1967  Newport  Folk  Festival, 
where  he  performed  his  "Alice's  Restaurant  Massacree,"  the  anti-draft  song  that  inspired  a 
movement  and  a  film  starring  Mr.  Guthrie.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Guthrie  has  toured  exten- 
sively, including  a  1987  "Alice's"  twentieth-anniversary  tour  and  a  six-week  tour  of  Europe  in 
1988.  He  has  recorded  thirteen  solo  albums,  two  concert  albums  with  Pete  Seeger,  one  with 
Mr.  Seeger,  Holly  Near,  and  Ronnie  Gilbert,  and  the  soundtrack  to  the  PBS  documentary 
about  his  father,  "Woody  Guthrie/Hard  Travelin'." 

Born  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  Loudon  Wainwright  III  studied  acting  and  directing  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh,  wrote  his  first  song  in  1968,  and  was  soon  singing 
in  the  folk  clubs  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Greenwich  Village,  New  York.  Since  being 
"discovered"  at  the  Village  Gaslight  in  1969,  he  has  performed  extensively,  recorded  many 
albums,  and  acted  in  two  films  and  the  television  program  "M*A*S*H."  His  most  recent 
release  on  the  Silvertone  label,  "Therapy,"  features  thirteen  original  songs. 

Born  in  Boston,  Livingston  Taylor  grew  up  with  four  musical  siblings.  He  recorded  his  first 
album  in  1970  and  had  his  biggest  commercial  success  with  the  hit  song  "I  Will  Be  in  Love 
with  You"  from  his  1978  album  "Three  Way  Mirror."  A  prolific  composer  of  songs,  television 
themes,  and  commercials,  he  recently  released  his  sixth  album,  "Life  is  Good,"  on  the 
Critique  label;  it  features  guest  performances  by  his  brother  James,  John  Sebastian,  and 
Leah  Kunkel.  The  album  was  named  best  folk/acoustic  album  of  1989  by  the  Boston  Music 
Awards,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  named  the  best  folk/ acoustic  act. 

With  his  authentic  hurdy-gurdy  organ  and  trained  monkey,  Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &  me's 
Tony  Lupo  evokes  the  days  of  yesteryear  when  children  would  gather  at  the  mere  sound  of  a 
hurdy-gurdy  to  hear  the  magical  instrument  and  watch  the  animal's  antics.  Their  appear- 
ances on  national  and  local  television  programs,  and  at  fairs,  festivals,  shopping  malls,  con- 
ventions, fundraisers,  colleges,  and  businesses  throughout  New  England,  have  created 
thousands  of  special  memories  for  adults  and  children  alike. 

Murph,  the  physical  comedian  began  his  entertainment  career  after  receiving  a  degree  in 
physical  education  from  East  Stroudsburg  University  in  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  compet- 
ing as  a  professional  freestyle  skier,  he  co-founded  two  touring  companies,  was  an  instructor 
at  the  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  and  Bailey  Clown  College,  and  taught  juggling  at  the 
Ecole  Nationale  du  Cirque  in  Paris.  Combining  the  magic  of  circus  acts,  the  bite  of  the  stand- 
up  comedian,  and  the  refined  movements  of  the  mime  and  gymnast,  Murph  has  brought  his 
unique  style  to  festivals,  comedy  clubs,  colleges,  universities,  and  special  events  throughout 
the  world.  This  year's  Fourth  of  July  festivities  mark  his  third  appearance  at  Tanglewood. 

The  Grown-Ups  duo  of  Woodhead  (Mark  Keppel)  and  Lenny  Zarcone  offers  visual  comedy 
talents  that  delight  audiences  of  all  ages.  Among  their  combined  performance  credits  are 
appearances  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Venice,  Italy;  and  Japan,  and  at  World  Expo  '88  in 
South  Brisbane,  Australia.  In  this  country  the  Grown-Ups  have  performed  in  Las  Vegas  at 
Caesar's  Palace,  in  Pasadena,  California,  at  the  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade,  in  Florida  at 
Disney  World  and  Tampa  Bay,  in  Baltimore  at  the  Theatre  Project,  and  in  Massachusetts  at 
Jacob's  Pillow.  Their  Fourth  of  July  appearance  here  today  marks  Woodhead's  fifth  appear- 
ance at  Tanglewood. 


Celebrating  Aaron  Copland 


Music  of  Aaron  Copland  will  be  featured 
throughout  the  1989  Tanglewood  season. 

For  many  Americans,  Aaron  Copland 
has  long  symbolized  American  music. 
There  were  American  composers  before 
him,  including  a  significant  generation 
of  talented  figures — Paine,  Chadwick, 
Foote,  Beach,  Loeffler,  Parker,  and 
others — centered  in  Boston  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  They  created  noble, 
serious  works,  but  World  War  I,  with  its 
strong  anti-German  sentiment,  contri- 
buted to  a  change  of  taste  that  made 
German-trained  American  composers 
unfashionable,  however  gifted  their 
compositions,  performance,  and  teach- 
ing. And  there  was  the  impressive  lonely 
figure  of  Charles  Ives,  dedicated  to 
every  sort  of  musical  experiment  and 
unconcerned  with  popular  appeal.  But 
for  years  Ives'  work  remained  almost 
entirely  unknown,  the  private  activity  of 
a  man  whose  public  life  was  spent  in  the 
world  of  insurance. 

Copland,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  an  active  public  figure  in  many 
ways  since  returning  from  his  studies 
with  the  "exhilarating"  teacher  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris.  Boulanger  brought 
Copland  to  the  attention  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  though  at  the  time  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  that  introduction.  When 
Boulanger  planned  an  American  tour 
(as  organist),  she  invited  Copland  to 


write  a  piece  for  her;  the  result  was  his 
Organ  Symphony  (later  reworked  without 
the  organ  as  Symphony  No.  1).  It  was 
premiered  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  repeated  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony— a  remarkable  stroke  of  luck  for 
a  composer  not  yet  twenty-five.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  felt  a  special  enthusiasm 
for  this  talented  young  American.  Newly 
arrived  at  the  helm  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Koussevitzky  was 
eager  to  encourage  talented  American 
composers,  and  Copland  was  the  first 
that  he  encountered.  In  short  order  he 
premiered  Copland's  Music  for  the  Theatre 
(1925),  the  Piano  Concerto  (1926),  and 
the  Symphonic  Ode. 

Copland  was  quickly  established  as  a 
major  new  voice  among  American  com- 
posers. But  far  from  simply  pushing  his 
own  music,  he  revealed  a  warm  generos- 
ity that  continually  promoted  the  music 
of  other  talented  composers  whom  he 
met.  Koussevitzky  trusted  his  judgment 
and  took  seriously  Copland's  recommen- 
dations of  new  work  and  young  compos- 
ers. Thus,  the  Copland-Koussevitzky 
connection  played  a  substantial  role  in 
the  BSO's  remarkable  encouragement 
of  a  whole  generation  of  gifted  Amer- 
ican composers. 

Copland's  early  works  were  regarded 
as  challenging  and  difficult.  Eager  to 
sound  American,  Copland  used  ele- 
ments drawn  from  jazz  (notably  synco- 
pated figures),  though  he  was  never 
particularly  involved  in  jazz  himself. 
Much  of  the  music  from  that  period  was 
knotty  and  dissonant.  The  social 
changes  of  the  1930s  brought  about  a 
general  interest  among  the  leftist  artists 
and  thinkers  with  whom  Copland  was 
friendly  in  attracting  a  wider  audience 
than  before,  in  addressing  the  common 
man  and  expressing  his  hopes,  dreams, 
and  desires  by  artistic  means.  Copland 
accomplished  this  change  of  viewpoint 
with  notable  success,  simplifying  his 
style  for  greater  accessibility,  yet  remain- 
ing utterly  individual.  The  works  written 
during  this  period,  beginning  with  El 


Salon  Mexico  and  including  the  popular 
ballet  scores,  quickly  became — and 
remain — among  the  best-loved  composi- 
tions by  an  American  composer. 

At  about  this  time,  lectures  that  Cop- 
land was  giving  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  were  pub- 
lished as  What  to  Listen  For  in  Music,  a 
model  of  straightforward  common 
sense  in  addressing  a  lay  audience  with- 
out gobbledygook  or  condescension. 
Later  he  gave  the  Norton  lectures  at 
Harvard,  published  as  Music  and  Imagi- 
nation, a  similarly  enlightening  and 
wonderfully  undogmatic  approach  to 
his  subject. 

During  the  Second  War,  Copland,  like 
many  composers,  felt  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  mood  of  the  hour  with  a  gran- 
der rhetoric,  a  more  epic  scope.  The 
rhetoric  appeared  most  clearly  in  the 
famous  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man, 
which  became  the  seed  of  his  largest 
orchestral  work,  the  Symphony  No.  3, 
one  of  the  true  capstones  of  the  Amer- 
ican symphonic  edifice. 

After  the  war,  American  composers 
grew  increasingly  interested  in  the  tech- 
niques of  Schoenberg,  who  had  started 
a  musical  revolution  in  Vienna.  By  1950, 
Copland  began  to  experiment  with  the 
approaches  and  techniques  of  twelve- 


Music  of  Copland  at  Tanglewood 

The  following  works  by  Aaron  Copland  are  scheduled  for  performance  during 
the  1989  Tanglewood  season: 

Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano  (6/30);  Piano  Variations  (6/30);  Sextet  for  Clarinet, 
Piano,  and  String  Quartet  (7/2);  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  (7/7);  El  Salon 
Mexico  (7/7);  Lincoln  Portrait  (7/16);  In  the  Beginning  (7/21);  Old  American  Songs 
(7/21);  Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  (7/29);  Four  Dance  Episodes  from  Rodeo  (7/29);  Sym- 
phony No.  3  (7/30);  Piano  Quartet  (8/1);  Music  for  a  Great  City  (8/2);  Appalachian 
Spring  (8/3);  Suite  from  Billy  the  Kid  (8/20);  Vitebsk  (8/24);  Music  for  the  Theatre 
(8/27);  Dance  Symphony  (8/27). 

Additional  works  by  Copland  will  be  included  on  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  concerts  throughout  the  summer; 
please  check  the  weekly  schedules  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 


tone  music,  partly  as  a  way  of  enriching 
his  harmonic  vocabulary,  so  as  to  avoid 
repeating  himself.  The  first  work  to 
make  use  of  these  techniques  was  the 
Piano  Quartet  of  1950.  Yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, Copland's  adoption  of  serialism 
only  emphasized  how  individual  his 
music  was:  whether  he  is  reworking  an 
old  American  folk  tune  into  a  popular 
ballet  or  creating  a  complex  chamber 
music  score,  the  spare,  open  sonorities 
that  remove  everything  nonessential  are 
pure  Copland. 

Thus,  it  is  too  easy  to  set  up  a 
dichotomy  between  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  severe,  intellectually  demand- 
ing music  that  makes  no  concessions  to 
easy  popularity  and  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  the  folk-oriented  ballets,  or  the 
Fanfare,  or  the  Lincoln  Portrait,  or  the 
opera  The  Tender  Land.  They  all  proceed 
from  the  same  musical  mind,  with  the 
same  attention  to  detail,  craftsmanship, 
or  expressive  clarity. 

In  addition  to  his  own  compositions, 
Copland  has  left  a  special  legacy  to 
those  who  visit  Tanglewood.  Unlike  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never 
took  a  regular  faculty  position  in  an 
academic  institution.  In  fact,  it  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  Copland  did  not 
teach.  Yet  for  nearly  a  quarter-century, 


he  was  point-man  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  schools  of  advanced  composi- 
tion in  the  country — the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  (now  known  as  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center).  Not  every  com- 
poser could  have  been  successful  in  that 
position,  but  Copland's  extraordinary 
generosity  and  enthusiasm  for  the  music 
of  others — especially  the  talented 
young — made  him  the  ideal  choice. 

By  1940,  when  the  Music  Center  was 
founded,  Koussevitzky  knew  Copland 
well  enough  to  recognize  in  him  the 
ideal  head  of  the  composition  depart- 
ment at  Tanglewood.  Until  his  retire- 
ment in  1965  (he  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Emeritus),  Copland  was 
here  virtually  every  summer,  teaching, 
encouraging  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  composers,  and 
setting  before  them  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Copland  loved  the  Berkshires.  Once 
he  got  into  the  Tanglewood  habit,  he 
would  stay  on  for  weeks  or  months  after 
the  season  was  over,  finding  quiet  time 
to  compose  before  the  hectic  demands 
of  the  New  York  musical  season  came 
upon  him  again.  Many  of  his  works — 
including  the  Third  Symphony  and  the 
Piano  Quartet — were  composed  in 
nearby  Richmond,  sometimes  under 


Aaron  Copland  was  seated  directly  to  Serge  Koussevitzky 's  right  at  the  Opening  Exercises  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  very  first  session  in  1940. 
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Thursday,July6,at8:30 

THE  KING'S  SINGERS 

Jeremy  Jackman,  countertenor 
Alastair  Hume,  countertenor 
Bob  Chilcott,  tenor 
Bruce  Russell,  baritone 
Simon  Carrington,  baritone 
Stephen  Connolly,  bass 


arr.  ROBERT  CHILCOTT 


GYORGY  LIGETI 


"Sense  and  Nonsense" 

I. 

Simple  Gifts 
Traditional  American  Folksongs 

The  Golden  Vanity 

The  Lazy  Man 

Black  is  the  color  of  my 

true  love's  hair 
I  bought  me  a  cat 
The  gift  to  be  simple 

II. 

To  All  Things  a  Season 
Secular  Songs  of  Orlandus  Lassus 

Chi  chilichi 
Comme  la  notte 
Ein  guten  Raht 
Ich  Hab'  Dich  Lieb 
Paisible  domaine 
Dessus  le  Marche  dArras 

III. 

Nonsense  Madrigals 

Two  Dreams  and  Little  Bat 
Cuckoo  in  the  Pear-Tree 
The  Alphabet 
Flying  Robert 


INTERMISSION 

IV 
PAUL  DRAYTON       Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Opera 

Dramatis  personae : 

FLUTTERBY,  a  Chinese  Waitress  Jeremy  Jackman 

DON  LOPILLO,  a  Bullfighter  Bruce  Russell 

NEVILLE,  a  Hairdresser  Bob  Chilcott 

GRIMGIRDLE,  an  Amazon Alastair  Hume 

DONALD  G.  O'VARNEY,  an  Irish  Rake  ....  Simon  Carrington 
JOHN  CONSTABLE,  a  Poor  Painter Stephen  Connolly 

Time:  The  Present 

See  page  14  for  a  summary  of  the  plot. 

V 

A  Pocket  Full  of  Mumbles 

Words  and  Music  by  Paul  Simon 

Arranged  by  Andrew  Pryce  Jackman 


The  King's  Singers  gratefully  acknowledge  assistance  from  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
in  international  transport  arrangements. 
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King's  Singers 

"To  realize  fully  how  good  this 
music  is,  it  must  be  performed  by 
the  King's  Singers.  Any  music  they 
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singbecomes  a  classic.99 

— Washington  Post 
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Andre  Watts 

"ft's  always  a  pleasure  to  hear 
the  piano  played  so  beautifully, 
with  so  much  poise  and  so  little 
apparent  struggle.99 

—The  New  York  Times 


Roger  Norrington 

"The  most  talked-about  Beethoven 
conductor  since  Toscanini.99 

—The  New  York  Times 


Notes 

Simple  Gifts 

Traditional  American  folksongs  arranged  by  Robert  Chilcott 

Being  faced  with  the  prospect  of  choosing  five  songs  from  the  American  folksong 
literature  was  like  looking  for  five  needles  in  a  haystack.  My  choice  in  the  end  was 
completely  arbitrary,  mainly  consisting  of  tunes  that  I  already  knew.  I  decided  to  start 
with  a  song  of  the  sea  that  originated  in  England  and  was  carried  across  the  ocean  to 
the  New  World,  "The  Golden  Vanity."  This  is  followed  by  two  songs  from  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains;  the  second  of  these,  "Black  is  the  color  of  my  true  love's  hair,"  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best-known  of  all  American  folksongs,  having  been  arranged  by 
almost  everyone  from  the  Hi-lo's  to  Luciano  Berio.  "I  bought  me  a  cat"  is  infamous 
for  being  one  of  the  most  chauvinistic  songs  ever  penned;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
altering  the  lyric  slightly  to  water  down  the  sentiment!  But  I  think  the  song  is  fun 
with  its  various  animal  noises,  and  I've  tried  to  create  a  sort  of  "folkapella"  style  in  this 
arrangement.  The  set  finishes  with  the  lovely  Shaker  song,  "The  gift  to  be  simple." 
These  songs  were  arranged  in  1987  and  first  performed  by  The  King's  Singers  in 
Eindhoven,  Holland,  in  January  1988. 

—Robert  Chilcott  ©1987 

To  All  Things  a  Season 

Secular  Songs  of  Orlandus  Lassus  and  his  Contemporaries 

Orlandus  Lassus  (1532-94)  was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  leading  composer  of 
his  day:  the  "divine  Orlande,  prince  of  musicians,"  saw  more  of  his  output  published 
than  did  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  output  was  vast  and  varied.  He  was  truly 
a  man  of  many  parts:  a  talented  singer  in  his  youth,  a  prolific,  cosmopolitan  composer 
in  his  twenties,  an  extrovert  comic  actor  in  his  thirties,  a  keen  traveler  and  amusing 
polyglot  correspondent  in  his  forties  and  fifties,  and  an  introverted  melancholic  in  his 
sixties.  His  works  embraced  the  greatest  variety  of  subject  and  style  within  the  realm 
of  vocal  polyphony,  a  medium  that  dominates  the  surviving  art  music  of  the  time. 
Lassus  was  born  in  Mons,  in  the  county  of  Hainault  and  the  country  which  since 
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the  nineteenth  century  has  been  called  Belgium.  The  area  was  famous  at  the  time  for 
its  choir  schools  and  its  musicians,  who  through  their  polyphonic  mastery  held  a 
position  of  hegemony  in  the  art  music  of  most  of  Europe.  In  1545  he  was  taken  (via 
Paris  and  Mantua)  to  Sicily,  as  a  boy  singer  in  the  employ  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  the  Hapsburg  Emperor  Charles  V.  During  the  next  decade  he 
spent  some  time  in  Milan  and  then  Naples  before  settling  in  Rome,  where  in  1553  he 
became  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  did  not  remain  long 
at  this  post  (in  which  he  was  suceeded  by  Palestrina)  but  returned  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  in  1555  the  Antwerp  publishers  Susato  and  Laet  printed  his  first  chansons, 
madrigals,  and  motets.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Munich  as  a  tenor  in  the  court 
chapel  of  Duke  Albrecht  V  of  Bavaria.  He  was  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1563  he  became  a  choirmaster,  a  position  in  which  he  continued  under  Albrecht's 
successor,  Duke  Wilhem  V.  Tempting  offers  from  the  king  of  France  and  others  were 
refused,  but  Lassus  did  travel  abroad  from  time  to  time,  and  received  great  honors 
wherever  he  went.  In  1584  his  son  took  over  some  of  his  duties  at  court,  but  the  old 
man  continued  to  compose  (in  rather  a  conservative  style)  during  his  latter  years, 
poor  health — real  or  imaginary — notwithstanding. 

Lassus's  prodigious  production,  much  of  it  published  by  his  sons  ten  years  after  his 
death  in  a  Magnum  Opus  Musicum,  includes  Latin  motets,  masses,  Magnificats,  and 
other  liturgical  works,  French  chansons,  Italian  madrigals  and  villanelle,  and  German 
Lieder.  This  unusual  variety  of  language  is  matched  by  a  similar  variety  of  subject 
matter  and  form.  In  an  age  when  the  figurative  possibilities  of  music  in  illustrating 
words  were  being  realized  more  fully  than  ever  before,  Lassus  showed  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  expressive  and  individualized  texts. 

—Frank  Dobbins   ©1988 
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Nonsense  Madrigals 

by  Gyorgy  Ligeti(b.l923) 

Nonsense  Madrigals  by  Gyorgy  Ligeti  was  commissioned  for  the  King's  Singers  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Barlow  Endowment  for  Music  Composition  at  Brigham 
Young  University  and  the  Berlin  Festival.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the  Ber- 
lin Festival  on  September  24,  1988. 

The  composer  writes: 

Since  my  youth  I  have  been  fascinated  by  Lewis  Carroll.  Before  I  could  understand 
English,  I  read  Alice  [in  Wonderland]  in  the  extraordinary  translation  of  the  great  Hun- 
garian Swiftian  writer,  Frigyes  Karinthy.  Much  later,  after  I  had  learned  English,  I 
became  even  more  addicted  to  Lewis  Carroll,  and  through  him  I  learned  to  appreciate 
other  Victorian  poets,  such  as  Edward  Lear  and  William  Brighty  Rands.  Although  I 
am  aware  that  people  from  the  Continent  like  myself  can  never  really  capture  the 
nuances  of  British  understatement  and  humor,  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  try. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  of  rhythmic  complexity  found  in  these  pieces  that  could 
make  a  first  hearing  difficult  for  the  listener.  The  main  feature  of  my  composition 
technique  consists  of  interweaving  two  very  different  polyphonic  traditions:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  mensural  notation  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  other,  the  Sub- 
saharian  African  polyrhythms  that  result  from  the  addition  of  very  short  note  values. 
Both  of  these  allow  for  the  simultaneous  combination  of  several  melodic  lines  in  dif- 
ferent tempi,  yet  mensural  notation  permits  the  division  of  note  values  only  into  units 
of  two  or  three,  whereas  I  introduce  divisions  of  five,  seven,  etc.  Similarly,  in  place  of 
the  strict  periodic  groupings  found  in  the  African  additive  rhythmic  pulsation,  I  use 
various  irregular  time  proportions. 

However,  rhythmic  complexity  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Melody,  harmony,  rhythm, 
and  especially  the  simultaneity  of  several  melodic  lines  are  a  means  to  express  emo- 
tional content.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  really  the  meaning  of  the  texts  that  is  expressed, 
but  the  poetic  connotations  that  revolve  around  them. 

You  can  listen  to  these  Madrigals  as  purely  technical  virtuoso  constructions  or  as 
emotionally  charged  messages.  Both  are  Nonsense. 

— Gyorgy  Ligetti 
September  16,  1988 


NONSENSE  MADRIGALS 

1.  Two  Dreams  and  Little  Bat 

The  Dream  of  a  Girl  Who  Lived  at  Seven  Oaks 

Seven  sweet  singing  birds  up  in  a  tree 
Seven  swift  sailing-ships  white  up  on  the  sea 
Seven  bright  weather-cocks  shining  in  the  sun 
Seven  slim  race  horses  ready  for  a  run 
Seven  gold  butterflies  flitting  overhead 
Seven  red  roses  blowing  in  a  garden  bed 
Seven  white  lilies  with  honey  bees  inside  them 
Seven  round  rainbows  with  clouds  to  divide  them 
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Seven  pretty  little  girls  with  sugar  on  their  lips 

Seven  witty  little  boys  whom  everybody  tips 

Seven  nice  fathers,  nice  mothers,  to  call  little  maids  joys 

Seven  nights  running  I  dreamt  it  all  plain, 

With  bread  and  jam  for  supper. 

— William  Brighty  Rands  ( 1864) 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Bat 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  bat, 
How  I  wonder  what  you're  at! 
Up  above  the  world  you  fly, 
Like  a  tea-tray  in  the  sky. 

— Lewis  Carroll  (1865) 
The  dream  of  a  boy  who  lived  at  Nine  Elms 

Nine  grenadiers  with  bayonets  in  their  guns 

Nine  guns  with  nine  bayonets 

Nine  bakers  baskets  with  hot-cross  buns 

Nine  brown  elephants  standing  in  a  row 

Nine  new  velocipeds  good  ones  to  go 

Nine  knickerbocker  suits  with  buttons  all  complete 

Nine  pair  of  skates  with  straps  for  the  feet 

Nine  clever  conjurers  eating  hot  coals 

Nine  sturdy  mountaineers  leaping  on  their  poles 

Nine  little  drummer-boys  beating  on  their  drums 

Nine  fat  aldermen  sitting  on  their  thumbs 

Nine  new  knocks  to  our  front  door 

Nine  new  neighbours  that  I  never  saw  before 

Nine  times  running,  I  dreamt  it  all  plain, 

With  bread  and  jam  for  supper,  and  cheese! 

And  could  dream  it  all  again. 

— William  Brighty  Rands  ( 1864) 


FOIR  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2 

Williamstown,  MA  01267 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts — The  Wallace  Family 


DO  YOU  NEED  HELP 
WITH  A  LOVED  ONE? 

RN's,  LPN's,  Homehealth  Aides, 
Homemakers,  Companions 
to  assist  any  family  members. 

•  SPECIALLY  TRAINED 

•  PROFESSIONAL 

•  BONDED  •CONFIDENTIAL 

•  BY  THE  HOUR  OR  BY  THE  DAY 
Call  for  a  free  nursing  assessment 

TALENT  TREE 

HEALTH      CARE      SERVICES 

63  French  King  Highway 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

1-800-336-8889 
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II.  Cuckoo  in  the  Pear-Tree 

The  cuckoo  sat  in  the  old  pear-tree, 

Raining  or  snowing  naught  cared  he, 

The  cuckoo  flew  over  the  house-top  nigh, 

"Dear,  are  you  at  home,  for  here  am  I?" 

"I  dare  not  open  the  door  to  you, 

Perhaps  you  are  not  the  right  cuckoo?" 

"I  am  the  right  cuckoo,  the  proper  one, 

For  I  am  my  father's  only  son,  his  only  son." 

"If  you  are  your  father's  only  son, 

The  bobbin  pull  tightly, 

Come  through  the  door  lightly! 

If  you  are  your  father's  only  son, 

It  must  be  you,  the  only  cuckoo,  my  own  cuckoo!" 

— William  Brighty  Rands  (1864) 
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III.  The  Alphabet 

IV.  Flying  Robert 

The  Story  of  Flying  Robert 

When  the  rain  comes  tumbling  down, 

In  the  country  or  the  town, 

All  good  little  girls  and  boys 

Stay  at  home  and  mind  their  toys, 

Robert  thought:  "No!" 

Rain  it  did! 

And  in  a  minute,  Robert  was  in  it: 

Here  you  see  him,  silly  fellow, 

Underneath  his  red  umbrella! 

What  a  wind! 

Oh!  How  it  whistles  through  the  trees 

And  flow'rs  and  thistles! 

Oh!  It  has  caught  the  red  umbrella! 

Now  look  at  him,  silly  fellow, 

Up  he  flies  to  the  skies! 

No  one  heard  his  screams  and  cries! 

Through  the  clouds  the  rude  wind  bore  him, 

And  his  hat  flew  on  before  him: 

Soon  they  got  to  such  a  height, 

They  were  nearly  out  of  sight! 

And  his  hat  went  up  so  high, 

That  it  nearly  touch 'd  the  sky. 

No  one  ever  yet  could  tell, 

Where  they  stopp'd  or  where  they  fell? 

Only  this  one  thing  is  plain, 

Bob  was  never  seen  again. 

— from  the  "Struzvelpter,"  translated  by 
Dr.  Heinrich  Hoffman  (1845) 
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Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Opera 

by  Paul  Drayton  (b.1944) 

About  the  composer: 

Paul  Drayton  began  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  passed  the  LRAM  perform- 
ers' diploma  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  reading  music  at  Oxford  University  he  was  for 
six  years  Director  of  Music  at  New  College  Choir  School,  then  joined  the  music  staff  at 
Stowe  School  near  Buckingham.  His  work  as  a  composer  has  been  widely  performed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
Japan.  There  have  been  a  number  of  broadcasts  of  his  music,  which  ranges  from 
works  for  children  to  a  full-length  opera  written  on  a  major  bursary  from  the  Arts 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  Commissions  have  come  from  many  different  quarters, 
including  the  Three  Choirs  Festival,  the  Norfolk  Triennial  Festival,  Washington  Cathe- 
dral, USA,  the  King's  Singers,  and  a  wide  variety  of  individual  instrumentalists  and 
singers.  He  has  still  found  time  to  work  as  a  solo  pianist  and  accompanist,  equally  at 
home  with  concerto  appearances,  lecture  recitals,  or  occasionally  a  jazz  trio. 

About  the  music: 

A  rare  example  of  a  small-scale  operatic  extravaganza,  this  work  was  written  to  mark 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  King's  Singers  and  to  exploit  to  the  full  their  skill  in 
musical  and  theatrical  parody. 

After  a  brief  overture — really  a  collage  of  eight  operatic  tunes — the  opening  chorus 
expands  on  the  difficulties  of  stage  production  with  limited  resources,  then  introduces 
the  scene  as  the  interior  of  a  "takeaway"  Chinese  restaurant.  The  waitress,  Flutterby, 
extols  her  exotic  cuisine  and  explains  that  she  is  waiting  with  pathetic  fidelity  for  the 
return  of  her  lover.  She  will  not  yield  to  her  suitor,  the  out-of-work  and  overweight 
bullfighter,  Don  Lopillo,  and  she  cuts  short  his  ardent  pleadings  by  reminding  him 
that  she  is  due  for  an  appointment  with  her  hairdresser,  the  irrepressible  Neville  from 
Seville. 

Neville  introduces  himself  with  an  Italianate  display  of  vocal  bravura,  while  the 
"chorus"  anxiously  reflects  that  their  numbers  are  diminishing  as  the  principals  prolif- 
erate. Don  Lopillo  now  recognizes  Neville  as  his  long-lost  brother,  but  their  delighted 
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recognition  is  interrupted  as  Flutterby  reminds  them  that  she  is  still  waiting  for  her 
hair  appointment. 

All  are  now  horrorstruck  as  they  hear  the  approach  of  Grimgirdle,  a  formidable 
local  Amazon  who  is  baying  for  vengeance  since  Neville  botched  her  hairdo.  Her  dire 
threats  subside  long  enough  for  her  to  recall  sadly  how  she  was  once  loved  by  Don 
Lopillo,  then,  after  a  little  sympathy  from  the  chorus,  she  resumes  her  cursing  with 
renewed  energy. 

A  stranger  now  enters  and  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  pandemonium,  but  as  he 
orders  his  supper,  he  is  recognized  by  Flutterby  as  her  long-lost  lover,  Donald  G. 
O'Varney,  and  they  are  united  in  a  passionate  duet:  after  years  as  a  libertine,  he  ad- 
mits he  is  a  failure — a  rake  who  has  made  no  progress — and  so  he  has  returned  to 
claim  her. 

The  final  character,  tired  of  being  a  one-man  chorus,  now  appears  and  introduces 
himself  as  a  poor,  unsuccessful  painter,  who  has  abandoned  his  bohemian  life  to 
become  a  policeman.  He  is  about  to  arrest  them  all  for  causing  a  disturbance  when 
his  attention  is  drawn  to  the  imposing  figure  of  Grimgirdle.  They  are  both  over- 
whelmed by  an  intense  Wagnerian  passion,  and  amid  the  urgings  of  the  rest  of  the 
ensemble,  they  fall  into  each  other's  arms. 

The  denouement  is  achieved.  La  comedia  efinita.  Only  the  finale  remains.  The  two 
pairs  of  lovers  are  united,  the  two  brothers  sing  of  their  intention  to  return  to  Spain, 
and  all  express  their  joy  in  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  flawless  six-part  counterpoint. 


A  Pocket  Full  of  Mumbles 
Words  and  Music  by  Paul  Simon 
Arranged  by  Andrew  Pryce  Jackman 


About  the  arranger: 

Andrew  Pryce  Jackman  was  born  in  1946  in  Birmingham,  and  was  Head  Chorister 
(under  Barry  Rose)  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Kingsbury.  He  left  Trinity  College  of 
Music  after  ten  months  to  join  a  pop  group,  "Syn,"  but  since  1969  he  has  been  a  pro- 
fessional arranger,  writing  for  such  diverse  talents  as  Peter  Skellern,  Elkie  Brooks,  the 
rock  group  "Yes,"  and  Michael  Crawford.  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  having  con- 
ducted all  the  major  London  orchestras  (except  the  BBC  Symphony)  in  recording 
sessions,  notably  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra's  highly  successful  Classic  Rock 
Series. 


A  note  from  the  arranger: 

Selecting  songs  for  the  King's  Singers  to  sing  from  the  wealth  of  material  written  by 
Paul  Simon,  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  finest  contemporary  popular  songwriter  of 
our  time,  has  been  a  most  enjoyable  exercise.  I  have  dipped  into  two  albums  which 
were  personal  landmarks  for  me  in  musical  terms,  "Still  Crazy  After  All  These  Years" 
and  "Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters."  These  show  the  enormous  versatility  of  Simon 
both  as  a  composer  and  lyricist  whose  sophisticated  yet  approachable  words  touched 
the  hearts  of  millions,  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Beatles. 
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Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  July  7,  at  7 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 

JEROME  ROSEN,  violin 

VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violin 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 

JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 


HAYDN 


DVORAK 


Piano  Trio  in  D,  Hob.  XV:  16 

Allegro 

Andantino  piu  tosto  Allegretto 

Vivace  assai 

Messrs.  AX,  LEFKOWITZ,  and  MOERSCHEL 

Quintet  in  A  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  81 
Allegro,  ma  non  tanto 
Dumka:  Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo  (Furiant):  Molto  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 

Messrs.  AX,  ROSEN,  KUCHMENT,  FINE, 
and  MILLER 


Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Weekl 


Notes 


On  June  8,  1790,  Haydn  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Marianne  von  Gen- 
zinger,  enclosing  a  recent  composition  described  as  "a  brand  new  pianoforte  Sonata 
with  accompaniment  of  a  flute  or  violin "  He  claimed  that  he  sent  it  "not  as  any- 
thing remarkable,  but  simply  a  trifle  to  amuse  you  in  moments  of  utmost  boredom." 
The  phrase  "pianoforte  Sonata  with  accompaniment"  was  common  enough  in 
Haydn's  day,  but  for  us  it  rather  conceals  the  fact  that  this  new  work  was  actually  a  trio 
(Haydn  did  not  mention  the  cello  in  his  letter). 

Evidently  he  sent  Frau  Genzinger  one  of  the  new  works  he  had  composed  at  the 
special  request  of  the  English  publisher  J.  Bland,  who  had  visited  him  in  Esterhazy 
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the  preceding  November  and  specifically  ordered  these  works.  During  the  first  half  of 
1790,  Haydn  sent  Bland  three  trios,  which  Bland  duly  published  in  London.  He 
added  the  following  warning  to  his  publication:  "This  &  the  Two  following  Trios  were 
wrote  [sic]  at  the  particular  request  of  the  Publisher  when  he  was  with  Mr.  Haydn  in 
Novr.  last . . .  J.  Bland  thinks  this  sufficient  notice  to  other  Publishers  not  to  pirate  the 
same."  Bland  was  confident  that  a  set  of  Haydn  trios  would  sell  well,  and  he  took  this 
precaution  to  prevent  the  common  practice  (in  that  day  of  limited  or  non-existent 
copyright  protection)  of  shaming  other  publishers  into  not  stealing  his  Haydn  trios. 

Bland  proved  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the  situation.  The  tree  trios  that  he  had  espe- 
cially ordered  were  among  Haydn's  most  popular  chamber  compositions.  Bland's 
edition  was  for  flute,  cello,  and  piano,  and  this  has  led  to  the  nickname  "Flute"  Trios, 
but,  as  Haydn's  letter  to  Marianne  Genzinger  indicates,  the  composer  found  the  violin 
a  perfectly  acceptable  alternative.  (Given  the  date  of  the  letter,  he  was  probably  talk- 
ing about  a  later  trio  than  the  one  in  D  major,  which  was  no  longer  "brand  new"  in 
June  1790.) 

Like  virtually  all  piano  trios  of  Haydn's  day,  this  work  was  written  for  the  private 
pleasure  of  musically  talented  amateurs,  not  for  the  showy  display  of  virtuosi  in  con- 
cert halls.  But  the  amateurs  for  whom  he  wrote  were  very  alert  musicians,  and  they 
would  have  noted  (and  delighted  in)  the  contrast  between  the  sprightly  opening 
theme  in  D  major  and  the  long  minor  passage  in  the  development,  which  lent  a  far 
more  serious  air  than  the  genre  was  accustomed  to  display.  The  choice  of  D  minor  as 
key  of  the  slow  movement  carried  on  the  tone  of  the  opening  movement  while  em- 
phasizing (especially  in  a  performance  with  flute  rather  than  violin)  the  poignant, 
pastoral  character  of  the  movement.  The  brilliant  finale  ousts  any  lingering  shadows. 

Dvorak  had  written  a  piano  quintet  in  A  major  (which  he  called  Opus  5)  in  the  late 
summer  of  1872;  it  was  performed  that  November  in  Prague,  but  the  composer  him- 
self was  dissatisfied  with  it  and  destroyed  his  copy  of  the  score.  Fifteen  years  later  he 
had  second  thoughts  and  asked  the  impresario  of  that  1872  concert  to  send  him  his 
copy  of  the  quintet,  which  still  survived,  in  order  that  he  might  attempt  a  revision.  He 
did  make  drastic  changes,  but  the  improvement  was  not,  to  his  mind,  great  enough  to 
induce  him  to  offer  the  work  to  a  publisher.  Instead  he  decided  to  start  over  from 
scratch  rather  than  waste  further  time  on  his  juvenilia;  a  few  months  later  he  began 
his  second  piano  quintet,  in  A  major,  an  incomparably  greater  work.  It  was  composed 
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Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
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during  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life,  when  he  was  living  at  his  country  home 
in  Vysoka  and  writing  in  his  best  nationalistic  vein.  The  composition  took  six  weeks  in 
all,  from  August  18  to  October  3,  1887. 

The  most  obvious  nationalistic  Czech  element  in  the  score  is  the  second  movement, 
labeled  "dumka"  a  term  that  Dvorak  is  responsible  for  introducing  into  musical  ter- 
minology, although  he  could  not  define  it  precisely  (or  perhaps  did  not  care  to  try). 
He  used  it  a  few  years  later  as  an  overall  title  for  the  Dumky  Trio,  Opus  90;  while  that 
piece  was  still  in  manuscript.  Dvorak  played  it  through  in  New  York  with  two  of  his 
colleagues  from  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  cellist  on  that  occasion  was 
Victor  Herbert,  who  recalled  later:  "We  liked  the  composition  immensely  and  I  asked 
him  what  'Dumbka'  [sic]  meant  in  Bohemia — He  thought  for  a  while — shook  his 
head  and  said  to  our  surprise:  'It  means  nothing — what  does  it  mean?'"  Grove's  Dictio- 
nary defines  dumha  (plural  dumky)  as  a  Ukrainian  word  meaning  "lament,"  usually 
used  in  music  for  a  slow  expressive  movement  containing  a  number  of  short  contrast- 
ing sections  (not  all  of  them  lugubrious). 

Actually  the  variety  of  moods  in  the  quintet  ranges  as  widely  as  anything  in  Dvorak's 
output.  Although  the  quintet  as  a  whole  is  in  the  major  mode,  the  first  theme  turns 
almost  immediately  from  A  major  to  A  minor,  and  the  second  theme  (first  stated  by 
viola)  is  a  pensive  tune  in  C-sharp  minor.  The  closing  measures  are  assertive,  but  they 
do  not  entirely  outweigh  the  generally  grave  character  of  much  of  the  movement.  We 
are  thus  prepared  for  the  melancholy  of  the  dumha,  in  F  sharp  minor,  that  follows.  A 
slow  figure  on  the  piano,  decorated  by  tremolos  to  suggest  folk  improvisation,  pre- 
cedes and  follows  the  main  theme  heard  in  the  viola.  This  alternates  with  a  contrast- 
ing lighter  section  in  the  major  mode  and  later  with  a  vivace  contrast,  but  the  main 
lamenting  theme  keeps  recurring  throughout. 

The  scherzo  is  called  a  furiant  by  Dvorak,  but  it  lacks  the  characteristic  rhythmic 
shift  (two  bars  of  3/4  fusing  to  form  one  of  3/2)  of  the  genuine  furiant — rather  it  is  a 
waltz  tinged  with  Bohemian  accents.  The  middle  section  is  haunted  by  a  ghostly  recol- 
lection of  the  main  tune.  The  finale  is  more  outgoing,  with  echoes  of  folk  dance 
throughout  and  a  vigorous,  satisfactory  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  7,  at  9 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

COPLAND  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man 


COPLAND 


El  Salon  Mexico 


SAINT-SAENS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  22 

Andante  sostenuto 
Allegro  scherzando 
Presto 

ANDRE  WATTS 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Andre  Watts  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Aaron  Copland 

Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man 
El  Salon  Mexico 


Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14, 1900,  and  is  living  in 
Peekskill,  New  York.  He  composed  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  in  the  fall  of  1942  for 
Eugene  Goossens  and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave  the  first  performance  the 
following  March.  The  fanfare  is  traditionally  performed,  by  brass  and  percussion  players  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  at  the  corner  of  the  Shed  just  before  the  beginning  of  each  year's 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  gala  concert.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  perform- 
ance of  the  Fanfare  took  place  on  July  5, 1980,  in  an  all-Copland  concert  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser. The  score  calls  for  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
and  tam-tam. 

Between  1941  and  1945,  many  American  composers  contributed  works  large  and 
small  to  the  war  effort  as  a  way  of  building  morale.  In  1942  Eugene  Goossens,  who 
was  then  conducting  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  conceived  the  idea  of  open- 
ing each  concert  of  his  season  with  a  stirring  fanfare  specially  composed  for  the  event. 
Ten  composers  responded  to  his  invitation,  and  the  resulting  works  were  played  and 
published,  but  most  of  them  have  remained  largely  unheard  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Copland's  contribution  to  the  series,  to  which  he  gave  the  brilliant  title  "Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man,"  has  become  perhaps  the  best-known  composition  of  its  type  by 
an  American  composer.  A  brief,  crashing  introduction  in  the  percussion  instruments 
prepares  the  noble,  soaring  theme  in  the  horns  and  trumpets,  later  emulated  by  the 
trombones  and  tuba.  In  its  brief  span,  the  fanfare  captures  the  determination  and 
idealism  of  those  everyday  American  men  and  women  who  went  to  war  in  the  early 
'40s.  Three  years  later,  Copland  used  the  same  music,  virtually  note-for-note,  to  intro- 
duce the  finale  of  his  Third  Symphony. 

Copland  composed  El  Salon  Mexico  after  a  visit  to  Mexico  in  1932,  though  the  orchestration 
was  not  completed  until  1936.  Carlos  Chavez  led  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Mexico  in  the  first 
performance  on  August  27, 1937.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra performance  on  October  14, 1938.  The  most  recent  BSO  performance  ofYX  Salon 
Mexico  at  Tanglewood  took  place  on  July  5,  1980,  under  the  composers  direction.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  birch  brush,  Chinese  blocks,  wood 
block,  gourd,  xylophone,  piano,  and  strings. 

Copland  has  always  enjoyed  traveling,  and  for  a  number  of  years  his  journeys  aimed 
southward  to  Mexico  and  Latin  America.  It  was  on  his  first  trip  to  Mexico,  in  1932, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  orchestral  piece  based  on  Mexican  themes.  From  the 
beginning  he  connected  this  idea  with  a  popular  dance  hall  in  Mexico  City  called 
Salon  Mexico. 

No  doubt  I  realized  even  then  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  attempt  to  translate 
into  musical  sounds  the  more  profound  side  of  Mexico:  the  Mexico  of  ancient 

civilizations  or  the  revolutionary  Mexico  of  today All  that  I  could  hope  to  do  was 

to  reflect  the  Mexico  of  the  tourists 

The  dance  hall  was  a  particularly  wild  place,  with  three  dance  areas — one  (according 
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to  a  tourists'  guidebook)  "for  people  dressed  in  your  way,  one  for  people  dressed  in 
overalls  but  shod,  and  one  for  the  barefoot."  Anyone  entering  the  locale  would  be 
casually  frisked  by  a  guard  assigned  to  confirm  that  all  weapons  had  been  checked  at 
the  door. 

The  composer's  title  suggests  the  notorious  night  spot,  but  Copland  actually  found 
the  basic  Mexican  tunes  (which,  for  the  most  part,  he  treats  very  freely)  in  two  books, 
one  a  popular  collection  entitled  Cancionero  Mexicano  assembled  by  Frances  Toor,  an 
American  who  lived  in  Mexico  City,  and  the  other  a  much  more  learned  tome,  El 
Folklore y  la  Musica  Mexicana  by  Ruben  M.  Campos.  He  chose  them  partly  for  their 
local  color,  particularly,  it  seems,  for  the  lively  rhythmic  variety  so  characteristic  of 
Latin  music. 


EL   PALO   VERDE 


hJu^igr  rr^rP  pjlJ^J  J 


Se-  no-   ra,    su  pa-    lo 


ver-    de,     ya 


se     I'es-    ta-    ba  se- 


can-     do 


The  rhythmic  shifts  could  provide  a  basis  for  his  own  tricky  play  of  rhythm  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 

The  piece  was  first  performed  in  a  version  for  two  pianos  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  on  October  11,  1935;  on  that  occasion,  Copland  was 
joined  by  John  Kirkpatrick.  Only  the  following  year,  in  the  distinctly  un-Mexican 
town  of  Bemidji,  Minnesota,  Copland  completed  the  orchestration.  As  he  worked,  he 
began  to  worry  that  his  piece  might  not  sound  at  all  Mexican  to  the  orchestra  and 
conductor  who  were  to  premiere  the  score,  but  in  fact  the  Mexican  orchestra  was 
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PERSirO 


SUMERFARE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PERFORMING  ARTS  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  PURCHASE 

TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart  -  da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summerfare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  •  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  dl  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13, 16  mat.,  Aug. 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 
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honored  that  a  foreign  composer  had  found  their  melodies  worthy  for  orchestral 
treatment. 

El  Salon  Mexico  was  equally  popular  in  Boston  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first 
BSO  performance,  recording  the  piece  soon  after.  The  work  was  published  by  the 
British  firm  of  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  who  soon  after  became  Copland's  exclusive  pub- 
lisher. It  quickly  achieved  a  remarkable  popularity  that  it  has  never  lost,  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  "populist"  stage  of  Copland's  creative  career  that  established  him 
firmly  as  the  favorite  American  composer  of  his  generation. 

El  Salon  Mexico  is  not  simply  a  medley  of  Mexican  tunes,  but  a  freely  constructed 
orchestral  work  imaginatively  based  on  Mexican  source  material  and  demonstrating 
(as  Leonard  Bernstein  wrote  after  hearing  the  BSO  performance  in  1938)  that  "a 
composer  is  just  as  serious  when  he  writes  a  [lighter]  work,  even  if  the  work  is  not 
defeatist . . .  and  Weltschmerzy  and  misanthropic  and  long."  Copland's  short  and 
sprightly  piece  bristles  with  energy,  color,  and  life. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Camille  Saint-Saens 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  22 


Camille  Saint-Saens  was  born  in  Paris  on  October  9, 1835,  and  died  in  Algiers  on  December  16, 
1921.  He  composed  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  for  Anton  Rubinstein  in  the  spring  of  1868;  it 
wsa  premiered  in  a  concert  given  by  Rubinstein  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in  Paris  on  May  13, 1868, 
with  Rubinstein  conducting  and  the  composer  as  soloist.  The  published  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Marquise  de  Villers.  B.J.  Lang  played  the  first  American  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  in  Boston  on  February  3, 1876.  The  concerto  entered  the  repertory  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  8  and  9, 1882,  with  Otto  Bendix  as  soloist  and  Georg 
Henschel  conducting.  Andre  Watts  was  the  soloist  in  the  most  recent  BSO  performances  in  April 
1978,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting.  Today's  performance  is  the  first  at  Tanglewood.  In  addition 
to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets,  plus  timpani  and  strings. 

For  all  that  a  handful  of  his  works  are  regular  favorites,  we  really  know  very  little 
about  Camille  Saint-Saens,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  longest-lived  composers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  part  the  sheer  number 
of  works  overwhelms  all  but  specialists;  we  know,  for  example,  only  one  of  his  twelve 
operas.  Few  people  have  heard  more  than  the  Third  Violin  Concerto  or  the  Second 
Piano  Concerto  (of  five).  In  fact,  his  best-known  piece  of  all,  the  Carnival  of  the  Animals , 
was  written  as  a  private  joke  and  never  intended  for  publication.  Another  reason  for 
Saint-Saens'  relative  obscurity  was  his  careful  control  of  himself;  we  know  next  to 
nothing  about  the  man,  as  opposed  to  the  musician.  There  were  no  diaries  to  analyze 
or  confessions  to  be  drawn  from  his  voluminous  private  correspondence.  He  was 
educated  and  remained  interested  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  published  articles 
on  the  decor  of  ancient  Roman  theaters  and  communicated  with  learned  bodies  on 
questions  of  astronomy.  He  analyzed  philosophical  questions  and  wrote  poetry  and 
plays,  at  least  one  of  which  was  performed  with  some  success. 

But  most  of  all  he  was  an  astonishingly  fluent,  gifted  musician.  He  played  the 
keyboard  part  of  a  Beethoven  violin  sonata  in  a  private  concert  before  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  at  ten  he  made  his  formal  debut  playing  concertos  by  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven, then  offering  to  play,  as  an  encore,  any  Beethoven  sonata  that  the  audience 
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might  be  pleased  to  request.  Berlioz  said  of  him,  "He  knows  everything,  but  lacks 
inexperience."  If  Berlioz  was  "all  nerves,"  as  one  writer  has  expressed  it,  Saint-Saens 
was  all  intellect. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  that  Donizetti  wrote  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  when  he 
died,  Alban  Berg  was  in  the  middle  of  Wozzeck.  Dickens  wrote  The  Pickwick  Papers  when 
Saint-Saens  was  a  toddler,  and  T.S.  Eliot  was  completing  The  Waste  Land  as  he  died. 
Late  in  his  life  he  found  himself  attacked  for  old-fashioned  attitudes;  he  despised  the 
music  of  Debussy  and  was  horrified  when  he  attended  the  premiere  of  Stravinsky's 
Rite  of  Spring.  Those  who  found  him  a  fuddy-duddy  claimed  he  composed  "well-writ- 
ten bad  music."  His  style  was  strongly  influenced  by  such  astonishingly  diverse  com- 
posers as  Mozart  and  Liszt.  He  was  a  renowned  Mozart  performer  all  his  life,  and  he 
always  admired  the  clarity  of  thought  and  melodic  line  of  that  master.  But  he  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Liszt's,  and  his  keyboard  technique  developed  from  the  vir- 
tuosic  exercises  of  that  master.  It  was  in  imitation  of  Liszt  that  Saint-Saens  began 
composing  symphonic  poems;  we  hardly  hear  them  today,  alas,  except  for  Danse 
macabre,  which,  like  so  many  wonderful  and  effective  pieces,  has  been  relegated  to 
Pops  concerts.  Liszt  returned  the  favor  in  a  big  way  by  encouraging  Saint-Saens  to 
complete  one  of  his  operas  and  promising  to  perform  it  when  opera  managements 
were  leery  of  putting  it  on  the  stage  because  of  its  Biblical  subject;  the  result,  of 
course,  was  Samson  etDalila,  the  one  opera  by  Saint-Saens  that  still  holds  the  stage. 

The  Second  Piano  Concerto  owes  its  existence  to  the  friendship  that  developed 
between  Saint-Saens  and  the  Russian  pianist  Anton  Rubinstein.  The  friendship  was 
cemented  at  their  meeting  in  1858  when  Saint-Saens  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sight- 
read  the  full  score  of  Rubinstein's  gigantic  Ocean  Symphony,  which  he  was  vainly  trying 
to  interest  the  world  in  hearing.  Ten  years  later  the  two  paired  up  for  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  Paris  with  Saint-Saens  conducting  (his  first  experience  in  that  role)  and 
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Rubinstein  appearing  as  concerto  soloist.  Later  Saint-Saens  recalled: 

After  that  magnificent  season  we  happened  to  be  at  some  concert  or  other  in  the 
Salle  Pleyel  when  he  said  to  me:  "I  haven't  conducted  an  orchestra  in  Paris  yet.  Let's 
put  on  a  concert  that  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  baton."  "With  plea- 
sure." We  asked  when  the  Salle  Pleyel  would  be  free  and  were  told  we  should  have 
to  wait  three  weeks.  "Very  well,"  I  said,  "in  those  three  weeks  I  will  write  a  concerto 
for  the  occasion."  And  I  wrote  the  G  minor  Concerto  which  accordingly  had  its  first 
performance  under  such  distinguished  patronage. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  putting  the  entire  piece  on  paper  in  the  next  seven- 
teen days. 

The  first  movement  of  the  concerto  opens,  rather  surprisingly,  with  an  extended 
solo  section  in  a  free  preluding  style  that  is  Saint-Saens'  homage  to  Bach,  although 
before  the  orchestra  enters,  the  soloist  has  already  reached  a  level  of  virtuosity  that 
suggests  Liszt — an  extraordinary  pairing.  The  orchestra's  entry  marks  the  end  of  the 
introduction  and  brings  in  the  main  section  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  laid  out  as 
a  sonata  form  in  an  unusually  moderate  tempo  (though  the  pianist's  splashes  of 
virtuosity,  which  scarcely  ever  abate,  somewhat  counteract  the  sense  that  this  is  a 
"slow"  movement).  The  remaining  two  movements  are  progressively  faster  in  tempo. 
The  Allegro  scherzando  is  a  delicious  romp  that  suggests  some  familiarity  with  Men- 
delssohn's fairy  music  for  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (from  the  first  performance  it 
was  the  most  popular  part  of  the  score),  while  the  finale,  Presto,  begins  with  a  roar  of 
triplets  that  turns  into  a  rondo  in  the  style  of  a  tarantella. 

Though  the  concerto  is  scarcely  "profound,"  it  was  an  astonishing  achievement  in 
French  music  at  a  time  when  few  composers  bothered  with  the  genres  of  abstract 
music,  considering  them  dull  and  lifeless  compared  to  the  splendors  of  the  opera. 
Saint-Saens  demonstrated  just  how  much  life  and  brio  could  be  poured  into  the  form, 
providing  a  hearty  good  time  for  all  concerned. 

— S.L. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  27,  1827.  He  began  the  Symphony  No.  7  in  the  fall  of  1811,  completed  it  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  and  led  the  first  public  performance  in  Vienna  on  December  8,  1813.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
on  November  18, 1843.  Georg  Henschel  introduced  the  Beethoven  Seventh  into  the  BSO  reper- 
tory in  February  1882,  during  the  orchestra  s  first  season.  The  orchestra  first  played  it  at  Tangle- 
wood  under  Serge  Koussevitzky ,  on  August  13, 1936;  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance  on  July  5,  1987.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
December  8,  1813  at  a  charity  concert  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellingtons 
Victory  in  the  Battle  ofVittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of  Bee- 
thoven's life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit  prices,  and 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the 
real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellingtons  Victory,  which  concluded  the 
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program,  that  spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm.  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied  with 
the  Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  infected 
the  proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  broad  gen- 
eral audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had  opened 
the  concert.  Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater  work.  He 
called  it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works"  when  writing  to  Johann  Peter 
Salomon  (for  whom  Haydn  had  written  his  symphonies  93-101),  asking  him  to  use  his 
good  offices  with  a  London  publisher  to  sell  a  group  of  his  works  there.  And  because 
of  the  special  popularity  of  Wellington's  Victory  (a  popularity  which  was  even  more  likely 
in  England  than  in  Vienna),  Beethoven  adjusted  his  prices  accordingly:  a  London 
publisher  would  have  the  "grand  symphony"  (the  Seventh)  for  thirty  ducats,  but  the 
Battle  Symphony  would  cost  eighty!  Those  fees  do  not  in  any  way  reflect  Beethoven's 
view  (or  ours)  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  works;  he  was  simply  asking  what  he 
thought  the  market  would  bear. 

The  new  symphony  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unper- 
formable  during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home 
and  practice  overnight.  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went  excellently.  The  composer 
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Ludwig  Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for  that  performance,  has  left  in 
his  memoirs  a  description  of  Beethoven's  conducting  during  the  rehearsal — a  remark- 
able enough  feat  since  Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seriously  impaired: 

Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  by  all  manner  of  singular 
body  movements.  So  often  as  a  sforzando  occurred,  he  tore  his  arms,  which  he  had 
previously  crossed  upon  his  breasts,  with  great  vehemence  asunder.  At  piano  he 
crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired  the  degree  of  softness.  If  a  crescendo 
then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  forte  jumped  into 
the  air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  unconsciously  shouted  to  strengthen  the  forte. 

Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no  longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own 
music.  At  one  point  during  the  rehearsal,  Beethoven  conducted  through  a  pianissimo 
hold  and  got  several  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra  without  knowing  it. 

[He]  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the  forte 
ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about  in  a  star- 
tled way,  stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing pianissimo  and  found  his  bear- 
ings only  when  the  long-expectedyfrrte  came  and  was  visible  to  him.  Fortunately 
this  comical  incident  did  not  take  place  at  the  performance. 

The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpre- 
tations from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description, 
"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance."  The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the 
first  audiences  with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of 
"a  bacchic  orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse."  Even  for  a  com- 
poser to  whom  rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence 
of  this  symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking.  At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was 
beginning  to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic  schemes  as  the  framework  for  his  musical 
architecture.  If  the  Sixth  Symphony  had  been  elaborated  from  the  simplest  and  most 
immediate  harmonic  relations — subdominant  and  dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on 
more  distant  keys,  borrowed  from  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the 
most  spacious  slow  introduction  that  Beethoven  ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home 
key  of  A  major  through  C  major  and  F  major,  both  closely  related  to  A  minor,  before 
returning  to  A  for  the  beginning  of  the  Vivace.  That  introduction,  far  more  than 
being  simply  a  neutral  foyer  serving  as  an  entry  to  the  house,  summarizes  the  architec- 
ture of  the  entire  building:  A,  C,  and  F  are  the  harmonic  poles  around  which  the 
symphony  is  built.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does 
Beethoven  stick  so  single-mindedly  to  one  rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the 
Seventh.  It  skips  along  as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow 
movement  was  a  sensation  from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two 
benefit  concerts,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  espe- 
cially in  Paris,  as  a  substitute  for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The 
dark  opening,  stating  the  accompaniment  to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the 
melody  itself  appears;  the  hypnotic  repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths;  the 
alternation  between  major  and  minor,  between  strings  and  winds;  the  original  fusion 
of  march,  rondo,  and  variation  forms — all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this 
movement.  The  Presto  of  the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly 
by  the  somewhat  slower  contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and 
hints  that  it  might  come  for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of 
scherzo)  before  dispelling  our  qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing 
Allegro  con  brio  brings  the  symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— S.L. 
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The  King's  Singers 


As  they  celebrate  their  twentieth  anniver- 
sary throughout  1988-89  season,  the  six 
Englishmen  known  as  the  King's  Singers 
are  feted  the  world  over.  Since  their  first 
professional  season  in  1968,  the  King's 
Singers,  formed  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, have  given  thousands  of  perform- 
ances throughout  England,  western 
Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  North  America, 
where  they  are  eagerly  awaited  by  an  inter- 
national audience  that  has  come  to  know 
them  through  concerts,  television  and 
radio  appearances,  and  more  than  fifty 
recordings.  The  King's  Singers  repertory — 
the  broadest  and  most  diverse  of  any  vocal 
group's  in  the  world — encompasses  the 
exposed  lines  of  Renaissance  polyphony, 
madrigals  and  folk  music  in  various  lan- 
guages, contemporary  pieces,  and  a  wealth 
of  popular  songs  ranging  in  style  from 
Flanders  &  Swann  to  the  Beatles  to  Randy 
Newman.  They  have  commissioned  works 
from  such  outstanding  composers  of  the 
day  as  Ned  Rorem,  Richard  Rodney  Ben- 
nett, Gunther  Schuller,  Gian  Carlo  Menotti, 
Thea  Musgrave,  Krzysztof  Penderecki, 
Toru  Takemitsu,  and  Peter  Maxwell  Davies. 
On  the  lighter  side,  a  single  recorded  with 
Paul  McCartney  hit  the  top  of  the  English 
pop  charts,  and  1988's  CD  "The  Beatles 
Connection"  is  a  Billboard  best-seller.  New 
commissions  and  forthcoming  premieres 
include  works  by  Paul  Drayton,  William 
Mathias,  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  Gordon  Crosse, 
Daryl  Runswick,  and  Carl  Davis.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  frequent  television 
and  radio  appearances  have  brought  the 
King's  Singers  to  the  delighted  attention  of 
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millions — as  did  the  release,  over  the  Arts 
8c  Entertainment  cable  network,  of  the 
internationally  acclaimed  six-part  series 
"The  King's  Singers'  Madrigal  History 
Tour"  filmed  on  location  in  Europe  for  the 
BBC  and  RM-Munich. 

New  King's  Singers  releases  on  CD  and 
cassette  appear  regularly  on  EMI/Angel,  in 
addition  to  their  more  than  twenty  previous 
albums  on  the  MMG  label.  The  latest  group 
of  EMI  CD's  is  typically  diverse:  a  twentieth- 
century  sampler,  sacred  and  secular  music 
of  Orlandus  Lassus,  the  Beatles,  English 
madrigals,  and  English  music  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  In  the  works  are  a  collec- 
tion of  Strauss  waltzes,  and  Paul  Simon 
songs  recorded  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra.  They  have  also  prepared  several 
sheet  music  collections,  published  and 
distributed  here  by  Hinshaw  Music  and 
Hal  Leonard  Music.  The  two-volume  "Mad- 
rigal History  Tour"  set  and  "The  King's 
Singers'  Folk  Songs"  are  matched  by  re- 
corded music:  "The  King's  Singers'  Madri- 
gal History  Tour,"  which  was  nominated  for 
a  Grammy  in  1986,  and  "Watching  the 
White  Wheat." 

Highlights  of  recent  American  tours 
have  included  appearances  at  Carnegie 
Hall  and  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Per- 
formers" series,  concerts  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Minnesota,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadel- 


Pictured  above,  from  left:  Bob  Chilcott,  Jeremy 
Jackman,  Stephen  Connolly,  Alastair  Hume, 
Simon  Carrington,  and  Bruce  Russell 
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phia,  Houston,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle,  and  at  summer 
festivals  including  Tanglewood,  Wolf  Trap, 
Interlochen,  and  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival. 
In  the  British  Isles,  the  King's  Singers  live 
up  to  their  name  as  entertainers  to  royalty, 
having  sung  for  members  of  the  royal 
family  in  command  performance  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  at  the  annual  Eisteddfod 
festival  of  folk  culture  in  Llangollen,  North 
Wales.  In  1988  and  1989  they  are  artistic 
directors  of  a  major  festival,  "Summer  in 
the  City,"  at  the  Barbican  Center  in  Lon- 
don, featuring  a  variety  of  world-renowned 
classical  and  popular  artists.  Other  recent 
festival  appearances  in  Britain  have  in- 
cluded premieres  of  new  works  by  Andras 
Szollosy  at  Brighton  and  by  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies  at  Orkney.  They  have  appeared  with 
the  London  Symphony  and  the  Scottish 
Chamber  Orchestra  under  Carl  Davis' 
direction,  a  collaboration  that  has  resulted 
in  a  recording. 

The  King's  Singers  take  their  name  from 
the  King's  College,  Cambridge  University, 
where  the  original  members  were  choral 
scholars.  Two  of  the  founding  King's  Sing- 
ers— countertenor  Alastair  Hume  and 
baritone  Simon  Carrington — are  still  with 
the  ensemble.  Countertenor  Jeremy 
Jackman  joined  in  1980  and  tenor  Bob 
Chilcott  in  1986.  Two  new  King's  Singers 
were  introduced  in  the  1987-88  season: 
baritone  Bruce  Russell  and  bass  Stephen 
Connolly.  The  King's  Singers  have  ap- 
peared twice  previously  at  Tanglewood,  in 
July  1985  and  July  1987. 


Emanuel  Ax 

The  winner  of 
many  distin- 
guished prizes, 
pianist  Emanuel 
Ax  has  per- 
formed with 
virtually  every 
major  symphony 
orchestra,  given 
countless  recitals, 
and  made  major 
recordings.  He  also  appears  regularly  at 
such  festivals  as  the  BBC  Proms,  Blossom, 
Edinburgh,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly 
Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Known 
for  his  poetic  lyricism  and  brilliant  tech- 
nique, Mr.  Ax  sprang  to  public  attention  in 
1974  when  he  won  the  First  Arthur  Rubin- 
stein International  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv, 
when  he  was  twenty-five.  He  won  the 


Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in 
1975  and  the  coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize 
four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract 
followed,  and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty 
albums  became  best-sellers  and  won  top 
honors.  He  has  recently  recorded  all  the 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  with  Andre 
Previn  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic.  An 
exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  recording  artist 
since  1987,  his  debut  album  on  that  label 
was  a  collection  of  Chopin  scherzos  and 
mazurkas.  Several  Haydn  sonatas  are  sched- 
uled for  future  release;  future  projects 
include  Haydn  concertos.  Devoted  to  per- 
forming chamber  music  literature,  Mr.  Ax 
gives  duo-recitals  each  season  with  cellist 
Yo-Yo  Ma;  their  recordings  of  the  Brahms 
and  Beethoven  cello  sonatas  earned 
Grammy  awards  in  1985  and  1986,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Ax  often  performs  trios  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Young-Uck  Kim,  their  most 
recent  recording  being  of  the  Dvorak  piano 
trios;  this  summer  brings  them  together 
at  several  European  festivals,  including 
Berlin.  In  recent  seasons,  Mr.  Ax  has  also 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Ma  and  Isaac  Stern; 
they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich  Piano 
Trio  No.  2.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  been  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  music  of  twentieth- 
century  composers,  performing  works  by 
Sir  Michael  Tippett,  Hans  Werner  Henze, 
Aaron  Copland,  and  Arnold  Schoenberg. 
Last  summer  he  premiered  Joseph 
Schwantner's  new  Piano  Concerto  with  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  under  Leonard  Slatkin 
at  Lincoln  Center's  International  Festival  of 
the  Performing  Arts.  In  addition  to  orches- 
tral dates  throughout  United  States  and 
Europe,  Mr.  Ax's  1988-89  season  included 
recitals  in  New  York  and  Boston,  Paris, 
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Each  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  enter- 
tains Tanglewood  audiences  with  exceptional  music.  The 
consistency  of  musical  talent  each  year  ensures  another 
generation  of  patrons.  Unfortunately,  this  audience  alone 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  Tanglewood's  future. 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  The  Music  Box  has  had  great 
success  in  selling  and  installing  fine  music  and  video 
systems  for  the  home.  Our  'way  of  doing  business'  and 
our  consistent  application  have  ensured  our  commit- 
ment and  success. 

We  felt  that  as  music  has  enabled  us  to  prosper,  The 
Music  Box  should  in  turn  do  something  to  ensure  its 
continued  growth.  Helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is  our  way  of  doing  so. 

The  Music  Box,  along  with  Altec  Lansing,  Custom  Wood- 
work and  Design,  and  Sony,  hopes  our  gift  tempts  you 
into  giving  a  gift  of  your  own.  By  purchasing  raffle  tickets 
to  support  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  you  can  guar- 
antee many  more  wonderful  concerts  in  the  Berkshires. 
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Milan,  and  Rome.  This  summer  brings  him 
toTanglewood,  Great  Woods,  Blossom,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  During  the 
1989-90  season  he  joins  Isaac  Stern,  Yo-Yo 
Ma,  and  other  artists  at  Japan's  Suntory 
Festival  in  various  chamber  music  configu- 
rations. Another  special  project  includes 
performances  with  Mr.  Stern,  Jaime 
Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ma  of  the  Brahms  string 
quartets,  which  they  will  record  for  CBS 
Masterworks. 

Born  in  Lwow,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his 
family  as  a  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre- 
College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly 
supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein 
Scholar  Boys  Club  of  America,  and  he 
subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Art- 
ists Award.  His  only  piano  teacher  was 
Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  majored  in  French, 
Mr.  Ax  resides  in  New  York  City  with  his 
wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki,  their  son  Joseph, 
and  daughter  Sarah.  Mr.  Ax  has  returned 
regularly  to  perform  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  his  first  Tan glewood 
appearance  in  August  1978;  his  most  recent 
subscription  appearances  were  in  January 
1987  and  his  most  recent  Tanglewood 
appearance,  as  soloist  in  the  Brahms  First 
Piano  Concerto,  last  summer. 


Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Born  in  Oxford, 
England,  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  joined 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
in  1976.  Mr. 
Lefkowitz  is  a 
graduate  of 
Brookline  High 
School  and 
Harvard  College. 
His  most  notable  teachers  included  Gerald 
Gelbloom,  Max  Rostal,  Louise  Vosgerchian, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Szymon  Goldberg. 
While  in  high  school,  he  was  concertmaster 
of  and  a  frequent  soloist  with  the  Greater 
Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  also  concertmaster  of  the  International 
Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leopold 
Stokowski.  In  1972  Mr.  Lefkowitz  won  the 
Gingold-Silverstein  Prize  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  where  he  is  now  a  chamber 
music  coach.  In  1984  he  helped  establish 
and  endow  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Fellowship 
for  a  student  of  violin  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  Also  in  1984  he  was  featured 


on  the  PBS  television  program  "Evening  at 
Pops"  as  a  soloist  with  three  of  his  Boston 
Symphony  colleagues  in  a  performance  of 
Vivaldi's  Concerto  for  Four  Violins.  In  1986 
Mr.  Lefkowitz  joined  the  contemporary 
music  group  Collage.  That  summer  he 
performed  the  American  premiere  of 
Witold  Lutoslawski's  Chain  II  for  violinist 
and  chamber  orchestra  as  part  of  the  Festi- 
val of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood. 
In  the  spring  of  1988  he  was  one  of  five 
Boston  Symphony  members  who  are 
Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  alumni  to 
take  part  as  soloist  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Peter  Lieberson's  Gesar  Legend,  which  was 
composed  for  the  Greater  Boston  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Jerome  Rosen 

BSO  violinist 
Jerome  Rosen  is 
a  musician,  poet, 
and  mathemati- 
cian. Introduced 
to  music  at  an 
early  age,  he 
began  violin 
lessons  at  five 
with  his  father 
and  took  piano 
lessons  when  he  was  six.  After  studying 
mathematics  and  physics  at  Western  Re- 
serve in  Cleveland,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music.  His  teachers  in- 
cluded Ivan  Galamian,  Josef  Gingold,  and 
Rafael  Druian.  A  native  of  Detroit,  Mr. 
Rosen  has  been  associate  concertmaster  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony  and  conductor  and 
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music  director  of  the  Oak  Park  Symphony 
in  Michigan.  He  was  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  for  seven  seasons  as  a  violinist, 
keyboard  player,  and  conductor  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  for 
eight  seasons.  Since  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1972,  Mr.  Rosen 
has  performed  both  piano  and  violin  solos 
with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
and  has  written  some  of  their  arrange- 
ments. Mr.  Rosen  teaches  chamber  music  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 


Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

Valeria  Vilker 
Kuchment 
graduated  from 
the  Tchaikovsky 
Conservatory  in 
Moscow,  where 
she  was  a  student 
of  Yuri  Yankele- 
vich;  upon  finish- 
ing her  studies 
she  became  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Conser- 
vatory College.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  was  a 
prizewinner  in  a  number  of  international 
violin  and  chamber  music  competitions, 
including  the  International  Competition  at 
Prague,  and  at  Munich,  where  she  was 
awarded  first  prize.  She  has  appeared  as 
recitalist,  soloist,  and  in  chamber  music 
throughout  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Since  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1975  she  has  performed 
throughout  the  country,  winning  critical 
acclaim  for  her  appearances  in  Washing- 
ton, Boston,  and  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York;  in  addition,  she  has  been  concert- 
master  of  Sinfonova,  the  Harvard  Chamber 
Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Philharmonic. 
Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  is  a  faculty  member  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge, 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
She  has  recorded  for  Melodiya  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  for  Sine  Qua  Non  in  this 
country.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1986-87  season. 


Burton  Fine 


BSO  principal 
violist  Burton 
Fine  joined  the 
orchestra  as  a 
second  violinist 
in  1963  after 
nine  years  as  a 
research  chemist 
with  the  National 
Space  and 
Aeronautics 
Administration's  Research  Center  in  Cleve- 
land. He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  pre- 
sent Boston  Symphony  position  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the  or- 
chestra. Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fine 
studied  for  four  years  with  violinist  Ivan 
Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
before  moving  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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Salad  Bar  ♦  Homemade  Desserts  •  A.H.A. 

approved  Heart-Healthy  Entrees 


Also  Now  Serving  Our  Fabulous 

Sunday  Brunch  Buffet  10:30  am  -  2:30  pm 

"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 
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Rte.  7,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line  •  499-7900  •  Reservations  accepted 

Serving  Dinner  Mon-Thurs  5-10  pm, 
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vania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  in  chemistry; 
he  also  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  chemistry, 
from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist 
on  viola  and  viola  d'amore  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  and  other  musical  organizations 
throughout  the  northeastern  United  States. 
He  teaches  viola  and  chamber  music  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
during  the  summer  he  teaches  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Mr.  Fine 
has  performed,  toured,  and  recorded  exten- 
sively with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players;  recent  Chamber  Players  recordings 
on  which  he  is  featured  include  the  two 
Brahms  string  quintets  and  an  album  of 
chamber  music  by  Aaron  Copland,  both  on 
the  Nonesuch  label.  He  is  also  the  featured 
violist  on  the  CBS  release  of  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  he  has  been  featured  in 
chamber  music  recordings  on  the  CRI, 
Northeastern,  and  Gunmar  labels.  With  his 
wife,  harpist  Susan  Miron,  and  BSO  flutist 
Fenwick  Smith,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Melisande  Trio,  which  made  its  European 
debut  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall  in 
November  1988.  They  are  featured  on  the 
recent  Northeastern  Records  compact  disc, 
"Harp  Songs  and  Interludes,"  with  mezzo- 
soprano  D'Anna  Fortunate 


Joel  Moerschel 


Born  and  raised 
in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  Joel 
Moerschel  re- 
ceived his  early 
musical  training 
from  Chicago 
Symphony  cellist 
Nicolai  Zedeler 
and  from  Karl 
Fruh,  professor 
of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College. 
Advanced  studies  with  Ronald  Leonard  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  earned  him  a 
bachelor  of  music  degree  and  a  performer's 
certificate.  Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist 
on  a  number  of  occasions  with  community 
orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Rochester,  New  York,  areas  and  received 
extensive  training  in  orchestral  music  as  a 
tutti  player  and  principal  cellist  in  profes- 
sional and  student  orchestras  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970. 
An  active  member  of  Boston's  musical 
community,  Mr.  Moerschel  is  devoted  to 
exploring  chamber  music  with  groups  such 
as  the  Wheaton  Trio  and  Francesco  String 
Quartet,  and  contemporary  music  with 
Boston  Musica  Viva  and  the  new  music 
ensemble  Collage.  He  also  performs  the 
standard  cello  and  piano  literature  with  his 
wife  Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an  instructor  of 
cello  at  Wheaton  and  Wellesley  colleges, 
and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute. 


Jonathan  Miller 


RIVERBROOK 


A  private  residential  facility  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  moderately  mentally 
handicapped  girls.  The  gracious  estate 
houses  twenty-five  students  in  a  warm 
family  atmosphere. 

ffloc&kUdize ,  <j(/ta&<mc/ui&e{&>  04262 
(4  S3)  298-4926 


After  attending 
Pablo  Casals' 
master  class  at 
the  University  of 
California  at 
Berkeley, 
Jonathan  Miller 
chose  to  abandon 
his  study  of 
literature  there 
and  devote  him- 
self completely  to  the  cello.  Nine  years 
later,  Casals  publicly  acclaimed  him  an 
outstanding  exponent  of  Bach.  In  the 
intervening  years,  Mr.  Miller  trained  with 
Bernard  Greenhouse  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Trio.  Seeking  out  masters  of  different 
schools  and  styles,  he  also  studied  with 
Raya  Garbousova,  Leonard  Rose,  Harvey 
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Shapiro,  and  Edgar  Lustgarten,  and 
played  in  master  classes  given  by  Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  Pierre  Fournier,  and  Mstislav 
Rostropovich.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1971,  Mr.  Miller 
held  appointments  as  principal  cellist  of 
the  Juilliard,  Hartford,  and  San  Diego 
symphony  orchestras.  He  has  been  soloist 
with  the  Hartford  Symphony,  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  and  he  has 
performed  in  chamber  music  concerts  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  A 
winner  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  audi- 
tions, he  has  toured  the  United  States  twice 
with  the  New  York  String  Sextet,  and  he  has 
appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Quartet.  Mr.  Miller  is  founder  and  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble, 
which  is  the  recipient  of  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  New 
England  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts.  In 
1980,  during  its  first  season,  the  Boston 
Artists'  Ensemble  performed  twenty  live 
concerts  heard  on  WGBH-FM  in  Boston 
and  simultaneously  broadcast  nationwide. 
Mr.  Miller  has  taught  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute.  Last  fall  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  performs  on  a  1728  Gofriller 
cello  played  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  the  cellist  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  one 
of  the  earliest  celebrated  American  quar- 
tets. 


Andre  Watts 

Andre  Watts 
burst  upon  the 
music  world  at 
sixteen,  when 
Leonard  Bern- 
stein asked  him 
to  substitute  at 
the  last  minute 
for  the  ailing 
Glenn  Gould  in 
performances  of 
Liszt's  E-flat  piano  concerto  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Only  two  weeks  before, 
he  had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Bernstein  to 
appear  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
their  Young  People's  Concerts,  broadcast 
nationwide  on  CBS.  In  the  intervening 
years,  Mr.  Watts  has  become  one  of  today's 
most  celebrated  and  beloved  superstars. 
His  performances  each  year  with  the  world's 
great  orchestras  and  conductors,  sold-out 


recitals,  and  appearances  at  the  most  presti- 
gious festivals  worldwide  bring  him  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Watts'  in- 
volvement with  television  is  unique  in  the 
field  of  classical  music.  His  PBS  Sunday- 
afternoon  telecast  in  1976  was  not  only  the 
first  solo  recital  presented  on  "Live  From 
Lincoln  Center"  but  the  first  full-length 
piano  recital  in  the  history  of  television.  His 
1985  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center"  perform- 
ance was  the  first  full-length  recital  to  be 
aired  nationally  in  prime  time.  Numerous 
other  television  appearances  have  included 
an  internationally  telecast  United  Nations 
Day  performance  with  Eugene  Ormandy 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  BBC 
presentations  with  the  London  Symphony 
and  in  solo  recital;  a  rehearsal/ performance 
documentary  of  a  Mozart  concerto  with 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic; a  performance  of  the  Brahms  B-flat 
concerto  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  on  "Live  From  Lincoln 
Center";  a  PBS  special  of  Beethoven's 
Emperor  Concerto  with  John  Nelson  and 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony;  and  two  sepa- 
rate PBS  telecasts  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  perform- 
ances of  the  Liszt  A  major  and  the  Saint- 
Saens  G  minor  concertos.  During  the  1987- 
88  season,  PBS  broadcast  Mr.  Watts'  25th- 
anniversary  concert  from  Lincoln  Center, 
including  performances  of  concertos  by 
Beethoven,  Liszt,  and  Rachmaninoff  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Zubin 
Mehta.  The  1988-89  season  brought  a 
televised  concert  featuring  the  Shostakovich 
First  Piano  Concerto  with  Yuri  Temirkanov 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  with  Mr. 
Watts  doubling  as  piano  soloist  and  pro- 
gram host.  An  active  recording  artist,  Mr. 
Watts'  most  recent  discs  for  EMI/Angel 
include  two  solo  Liszt  albums,  which  won 
the  "Grand  Prix  du  Disque  Liszt"  in 
Europe;  a  recording  of  Beethoven's  Moon- 
light, Pathetique,  and  E-flat  (No.  13)  piano 
sonatas;  and  a  live  recording  of  his  25th-an- 
niversary  recital,  "Andre  Watts  at  Carnegie 
Hall."  Mr.  Watts  has  been  a  frequent  guest 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
performances  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  in 
January  1969;  his  most  recent  subscription 
appearances  took  place  in  January  1986 
and  his  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance, as  soloist  in  Rachmaninoff's  Second 
Piano  Concerto,  at  Tanglewood  in  July  that 
same  year. 
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RIVERBROOK 


A  private  residential  facility  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  moderately  mentally 
handicapped  girls.  The  gracious  estate 
houses  twenty-five  students  in  a  warm 
family  atmosphere. 

SPloo^Ufl^e ,  iAlaM>€bcAu6€/fo  04262 
(443)  298-4926 


FOIR  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2 

Williamstown,  MA  01267 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts — The  Wallace  Family 


You  are  invited  to  take 
complimentary 

Guided  Tours  of 
Tanglewood 

Wednesdays  10:30-11 :30  am 
Saturdays  1:15-2 :00  pm 
Continuing  through  August  26 

Tours  will  start  and  finish 
at  the  Friends  Office. 

Please  register  at  the  Friends 
Office,  Main  Gate,  Tanglewood, 
637-1600.  Experienced  volunteer 
tour  guides  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 


Diamonds  in  14K  gold 
spider  web  pin 


We're  ^ 
Romancing 
the  Stones 


from  Amethyst  to  Zircon 
original  designs  and  settings 
adventurously  and  creatively 
sculpted  by  Selma  Kramerson 
exclusively  at ... 
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6  MAIN  STREET    S    CHATHAM.  NY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  July  8,  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  9 

Andante  comodo 

Im  Tempo  eines  gemachlichen  Landlers. 
Etwas  tappisch  und  sehr  derb. 
[In  the  tempo  of  a  comfortable  Landler. 
Somewhat  clumsy  and  very  coarse.] 
Rondo-Burleske.  Allegro  assai.  Sehr  trotzig. 

[Very  defiant. 
Adagio 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890 '.' 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1 . 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 


FSB 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  9 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18, 1911.  He  began  his  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  late  spring  of 
1909,  finished  the  orchestral  draft  thatfallj  and,  on  April  1, 1910,  was  able  to  report  to  his  friend 
and  assistant  Bruno  Walter  that  the  score,  "a  very  positive  enrichment  of  my  little  family, "  was 
complete.  It  was  Walter  who  conducted  the  first  performance,  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on 
June  26, 1912.  The  work  was  introduced  in  America  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting,  though  not  until  October  16, 1931.  The  orchestra  has  played  the  Mahler 
Ninth  at  Tanglewood  twice  previously,  under  Leonard  Bernstein's  direction  in  July  1979  and 
under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  August  1985.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  three 
oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  E-flat  clarinet)  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  low-pitched  chimes,  two  harps, 
and  strings.  (Mahler's  autograph  has  only  a  single  harp;  the  decision  to  divide  the  part  between 
two  players  was  Bruno  Walter's.) 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  the  last  score  Mahler  completed.  Part  of  him  would  have 
wanted  it  so,  for  he  entertained  a  deep-rooted  superstition  about  symphonies  and  the 
number  nine.  He  had  even  tried  to  deceive  the  counting  gods  by  calling  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde  ("The  Song  of  the  Earth"),  the  work  that  followed  the  Eighth  Symphony,  "a 
symphony  for  contralto  (or  baritone),  tenor,  and  orchestra,"  but  not  giving  it  a 
number.  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  is  therefore  a  kind  of  secret  Ninth  Symphony,  while  the 
official  Ninth  is  "really"  the  Tenth.  But  there  was  also  the  side  to  Mahler  that  caused 
him,  for  all  his  fascination  with  death,  always  to  choose  life.  That  was  the  Mahler  who 
was  more  interested  in  writing  music  than  in  flirting  with  his  superstitions  or  his  pen- 
chant for  morbid  fancy;  that  was  also  the  Mahler  who,  within  days  of  completing  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  plunged  with  tempestuous  energy  into  the  task  of  composing  a 
Tenth,  a  task  on  which  he  had  made  significant  progress  when  he  died  of  a  streptococ- 
cal blood  infection  seven  weeks  before  his  fifty-first  birthday. 

The  Ninth  was  also  the  last  of  Mahler's  completed  scores  to  be  presented  to  the 
public,  a  factor  that  has  surely  contributed  to  the  interpretive  tradition  in  which  the 
work  is  read  as  the  composer's  farewell  to  life.  The  gestures  of  dissolution  and  parting 
with  which  this  symphony  ends  are  indeed  of  an  annihilating  poignancy  unmatched 
even  in  Mahler;  nonetheless,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  Mahler  cannot  have  meant 
this  as  a  farewell.  For  us  to  insist  on  reading  it  thus  is  to  indulge  in  a  sentimentality 
that  weakens  the  stab  of  this  music.  Mahler's  symphonies  often  fall  into  groups  whose 
members  share  points  of  view  and  even  material  details,  each  piece  being  more  richly 
understood  in  the  context  of  its  group.  The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies, 
for  example,  are  all  tied  to  Mahler's  love  for  and  work  on  the  Romantic  anthology  of 
folk  poetry  called  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  ("The  Boy's  Magic  Horn").  The  Ninth  is  part 
of  a  sequence — a  trilogy,  one  might  almost  say — that  begins  with  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
and  is  concluded  with  the  unfinished  Symphony  No.  10.  It  is  in  some  respects  com- 
mentary upon  and  extension  of  the  song-cycle  symphony,  while  the  Tenth  both 
quotes  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  further  explores  certain  of  the  ideas  and  features  of 
the  Ninth. 

Mahler  wrote  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  midst  of  that  whirlwind  that  was  the  last 
chapter  of  his  not  very  long  life.  That  chapter  began  in  1907.  Four  momentous  things 
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happened  that  year.  On  March  17,  Mahler  resigned  the  artistic  directorship  of  the 
Vienna  Court  Opera,  bringing  to  a  close  a  ten-year  term  whose  achievement  has 
become  legend.  Mahler  was,  however,  drained  by  the  struggles  and  the  tempests  that 
were  the  price  of  that  achievement,  worn  down  by  anti-Semitic  attacks  on  himself  and 
his  young  protege,  Bruno  Walter,  and  feeling  the  need  to  give  more  time  to  the  com- 
position and  performance  of  his  own  music.  On  June  5,  he  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  where  he  would  make  his  debut  conducting  Tristan 
und  Isolde  on  New  Year's  Day  1908.  On  July  5,  his  daughter  Maria,  four-and-a-half, 
died  at  the  end  of  a  two-week  battle  with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  just  hours  after 
an  emergency  tracheotomy  had  been  performed  at  the  Mahler's  summer  house  at 
Maiernigg  in  Carinthia.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  a  physician  who  had  come  to 
examine  Mahler's  exhausted  wife  and  her  seriously  ill  mother,  responding  to  the 
composer's  half-joking  "as  long  as  you're  here  you  might  as  well  have  a  look  at  me 
too,"  discovered  the  severity  of  his  heart  lesion.  The  diagnosis,  confirmed  in  Vienna 
almost  at  once,  was  subacute  bacterial  endocarditis,  and  Mahler,  that  dedicated  hiker, 
cyclist,  and  swimmer,  not  to  mention  fiery  conductor,  was  put  on  a  regimen  of  depres- 
singly  restricted  physical  activity. 

The  time  that  remained  is  quickly  accounted  for.  1907:  concerts  in  Saint  Petersburg 
and  Helsingfors,  meeting  with  Sibelius,  the  last  opera  performance  (Fidelio)  and  the 
last  concert  (his  own  Symphony  No.  2)  in  Vienna,  departure  for  New  York.  1908: 
performances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
concerts  with  the  New  York  Symphony,  the  premiere  in  Prague  of  the  three-year-old 
Symphony  No.  7,  the  composition  during  the  summer  oiDas  Lied  von  derErde.  1909: 
termination  of  his  association  with  the  Met  and  the  start  of  a  three-year  contract  with 
the  dilapidated  New  York  Philharmonic,  work  on  the  Symphony  No.  9.  1910:  concerts 
with  the  Philharmonic  in  New  York  and  other  American  cities,  engagements  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  the  triumphant  premiere  in  Munich  of  the  Symphony  No.  8  (written  in 
the  summer  of  1906),  the  completion  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  followed  immediately 
by  extensive  and  concentrated  work  on  the  Tenth,  and  a  meeting  at  Leyden  with  Sig- 
mund  Freud.  191 1 :  the  last  New  York  Philharmonic  concert  on  February  21,  including 
the  premiere  of  Busoni's  Berceuse  elegiaque — A  Man's  Cradle  Song  at  his  Mother's  Coffin, 
the  onset  of  a  streptococcal  blood  infection,  unsuccessful  serum  treatment  in  Paris, 
and  death  in  a  Vienna  sanitorium  on  May  18.  "No  doubt  he'll  now  become  a  great 
man  in  Vienna  too,"  wrote  Richard  Strauss  to  his  "dear  poet,"  Hugo  von  Hofmanns- 
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thai.  Bruno  Walter,  a  friend  ever  since  he  had  become  a  coach  and  chorus  master  on 
Mahler's  staff  at  the  Hamburg  Opera  in  1894,  conducted  the  posthumous  premieres 
of  both  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

In  the  Ninth,  Mahler,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Sixth  Symphony  of  1903-05,  re- 
turns to  a  four-movement  design.  The  First  and  the  Fourth  are  both  four-movement 
symphonies;  the  First,  however,  was  a  five-movement  work  for  the  first  six  years  of  its 
existence,  while  the  Fourth  is  of  a  special  design  where  the  last  movement  is  a  brief 
song-epilogue.  If  the  four  movements  of  the  revised  First  Symphony  and  of  the  Sixth 
still  correspond  to  those  of  the  normal  Classical  and  Romantic  symphony,  the  Mahler 
of  the  Ninth  is  clearly  after  another  aim  altogether.  He  begins  with  a  very  large  move- 
ment whose  basic  tempo  is  semi-slow  but  which  tends  to  spill  over  into  allegro.  Next 
comes  a  double  intermezzo  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  vividly  contrasted  scherzos.  The 
finale  is  an  Adagio  whose  weight  and  span  approach  those  of  the  first  movement. 

As  for  that  first  movement,  it  is  surely  Mahler's  greatest  achievement  in  symphony. 
Shortly  before  Mahler  was  born,  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  "I  should 
now  like  to  call  my  deepest  and  most  subtle  art  the  art  of  transition,  for  the  whole 
fabric  of  my  art  is  built  upon  such  transitions."  The  composer  and  critic  Richard  Swift 
points  out  that  it  was  "with  a  powerful  feeling  of  recognition"  that  Mahler  first  read 
the  Wagner- Wesendonck  correspondence  in  1904,  remarking  to  his  wife  upon  its 
"transcendent  and  superhuman"  nature.  The  Ninth's  first  movement  is  the  high 
point  of  Mahler's  own  practice  in  the  deep  and  subtle  art  of  transition,  of  organic 
expansion,  of  continuous  variation. 

Cellos  and  a  single  horn  set,  in  deep  quiet,  a  rhythmic  frame.  The  notes  are  oddly, 
almost  disorientingly  placed  in  the  time  flow,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  has  suggested 
that  their  halting  rhythm  represents,  or  perhaps  reflects,  the  irregular  pulse  of 
Mahler's  own  faltering  heart.  Cellos  and  horn  play  the  same  pitch,  A,  and  it  will  be 
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more  than  fifty  measures — more  than  three  minutes  of  playing  time — before  we 
meet  a  bar  in  which  A  is  not  a  crucial  component  (and  then  it  takes  a  violent  deceptive 
cadence  to  wrench  the  music  in  another  direction).  The  harp  begins  a  kind  of  tolling 
about  that  low  A,*  while  a  stopped  horn  projects  another  thought,  also  departing 
from  A,  and  in  a  variant  of  the  faltering  pulse  rhythm.  The  accompaniment  gathers 
density,  though  remaining  always  transparent  with  each  detail  highly  individual,  and 
all  this  prepares  a  melody  that  the  second  violins  build  up  step  by  step,  full  of  literal 
or  subtly  varied  repetitions.  (There  is  no  symphony  in  the  repertory  in  which  the 
second  violins  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so  much  that  is  crucial,  as  the  Mahler  Ninth.) 

We  soon  perceive  that  the  melody  is  in  fact  a  duet,  for  the  horn  re-emerges  with 
thoughts  of  its  own  on  the  material.  Listening  still  more  closely,  we  hear  that  the  ac- 
companying figures  in  the  harp,  the  clarinet,  and  the  elaborately  divided  lower  strings 
are  using  the  same  vocabulary  too — the  same  intervals,  the  same  patterns  of  rhythm. 
(Do  the  accompaniments  reflect  the  melody  much  as  good  servants  take  on  something 
of  their  masters'  style,  or  is  the  melody — or  better,  the  melodic  complex — the  expan- 
sion of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  ever  present,  ever  changing  background?) 
Before  the  growing  of  this  melody  is  done,  first  violins  have  replaced  the  horn  as  the 
seconds'  duet  partner,t  while  the  clarinet  (anticipated  by  the  English  horn)  and  cellos 
cross  the  border,  turning  from  accompanists  to  singers.  In  this  beginning,  you  have 
an  incredible  example  of  Mahler's  inspired  art  of  transition,  so  painstakingly  worked 
(as  we  can  tell  from  the  orchestral  draft  that  has  been  published  in  facsimile  by  Univer- 
sal Edition,  Vienna)  and  so  convincing  in  its  appearance  of  natural  growth,  of  utter 
spontaneity.  The  transition,  moreover,  exists  in  two  dimensions:  horizontal,  as  the 
melody  proceeds  through  time  from  one  event  to  the  next,  and  vertical,  in  the  integra- 
tion of  melodic  strands  and  their  accompaniments. 

This  long  opening  melody  keeps  returning,  always  with  new  details  of  shape  and 
texture,  and  its  D  major  presence  is  the  anchor  to  which  the  movement  is  bound.  The 
most  persistent  element  of  contrast  comes  in  the  form  of  an  impassioned,  thrusting 
theme  in  minor,  whose  stormy  character  is  new  but  whose  intervals,  rhythms,  and 


*The  discovery  of  the  harp  as  an  instrument  that  can  do  more  than  accompany  or  prettily 
decorate  is  one  of  Mahler's  important  orchestral  achievements. 

tThe  full  effect  of  the  first  violins'  pianissimo  entrance  can  be  felt  only  when  the  orchestra  is 
seated  according  to  the  plan  Mahler  knew  and  wrote  for,  that  is,  with  first  violins  on  the  left 
and  seconds  on  the  right  where  we  now  put  the  violas. 
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accompaniments  continue  the  patterns  established  earlier.  In  Mahler's  harmonic 
design,  the  corresponding  "opposition"  to  D  major  is  a  pull  towards  the  flat  side, 
sometimes  to  D  minor,  more  often  and  more  powerfully  to  B-flat  minor.  The  "falter- 
ing pulse"  and  the  harp  tollings  persist;  dramatic  abruptions  shatter  the  long- 
breathed,  seamless  continuities;  urgent  trumpet  signals  mark  towering  climaxes. 
From  one  of  these  high  points  the  music  plunges  into  sudden  quiet  and  the  slowest 
tempo  so  far.  The  coda  is  almost  chamber  music,  with  simultaneous  monologues  of 
all  but  dissociated  instruments — flute,  oboe,  violin,  piccolo,  horn,  just  a  few  stands  of 
cellos  and  basses  to  begin  with.  The  spaces  between  events  become  wider — it  is  as 
though  the  music  continued,  but  beyond  our  hearing — until  silence  at  last  wins  out 
over  sound.  With  the  completion  of  this  immense  and  wonderfully  poised  arch,  about 
one  third  of  the  great  symphony  is  done. 

The  second  movement  returns  us  forcefully  to  earth.  Mahler  always  had  a  love  for 
the  vernacular,  and  here  is  one  more  of  his  fantastical  explorations  of  dance  music. 
He  shows  us  three  kinds:  a  Landler  in  C,  leisurely,  clumsy,  heavy-footed,  coarse  (the 
adjectives  are  Mahler's);  something  much  quicker  and  more  waltz-like  in  a  slightly 
soured  E  major  (and  taken  over  almost  literally  by  Shostakovich  in  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony); another  Landler,  this  one  in  F,  gentle,  lilting,  sentimental.  These  tunes,  tem- 
pos, and  characters  lend  themselves  to  delightful  combinations  and  interchanges. 
This  movement,  too,  finishes  in  a  disintegrating  coda,  but  the  effect  here  is  toward  an 
intriguing  mixture  of  the  ghostly  and  the  cute. 

Where  the  second  movement  was  expansively  leisurely,  the  third  movement,  which 
Mahler  styles  a  Burleshe  and  which  he  wants  played  "very  defiantly,"  is  music  of  violent 
urgency.  The  first  four  measures,  which  take  about  three  seconds  to  play,  hurl  three 
distinct  motifs  at  us,  and  that  sort  of  concentration  is  fair  warning  of  what  is  to  follow. 
Mahler  inscribed  the  autograph  "to  my  brothers  in  Apollo,"  this  reference  to  the 
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leader  of  the  muses  being  connected  to  the  virtuosic  display  of  contrapuntal  craft  that 
is  here  unleashed.  A  contrasting  Trio  brings  a  march  and  even  some  amiability — also, 
later,  a  twisted  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  march  tunes  in  the  Third  Symphony's  first 
movement.  Most  surprising,  deeply  touching  as  well,  is  the  trumpet's  shining  D  major 
transformation  of  one  of  the  most  jagged  themes  into  a  melody  of  tenderly  consoling 
warmth.  It  is,  however,  the  fierce  music,  returning  now  at  still  greater  speed  and  more 
ferociously,  that  brings  this  Burleske  to  its  crashing  close. 

Deryck  Cooke  proposed  that  the  large  formal  model  Mahler  had  in  mind  in  writing 
his  Ninth  Symphony  was  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique,  and  the  correspondences  are  indeed 
clear:  two  first  movements  between  slow  and  fast,  beginning  and  ending  quietly;  the 
Landlers  and  Tchaikovsky's  gimpy  5/4  waltz;  the  Burleske  and  Tchaikovsky's  brilliant 
march;  and  now  an  adagio  finale.  The  Pathetique  was  new  music  at  the  time,  just  six- 
teen years  old,  and  Mahler  remembered  gratefully  Tchaikovsky's  admiration  of  his 
Eugene  Onegin  performances  in  Hamburg  in  1891. 

Mahler  now  builds  the  Adagio  to  balance  and,  as  it  were,  to  complete  the  first  move- 
ment. He  begins  with  a  great  cry  of  violins,  harmonically  close  to  the  A  minor  we  have 
just  left,  and  leading  surprisingly  into  distant  D-flat  major.  In  his  other  two  four-move- 
ment symphonies,  Mahler  had  ended  in  his  original  keys;  here,  as  is  more  often  his 
preference,  he  takes  the  conclusion  to  another  key.  (In  the  optimistic  No.  5  he  goes  up 
a  half-step,  but  for  this  close  he  goes  down  by  the  same  interval.)  All  the  strings,  who 
are  enjoined  to  play  with  big  tone,  play  a  richly  textured  hymn.  Their  song  is  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  by  a  quiet,  virtually  unaccompanied  phrase  of  a  single  bassoon, 
but  impassioned  declamation  of  the  choric  style  immediately  resumes.  That  other 
world,  however,  insists  on  its  rights,  and  Mahler  gives  us  passages  of  a  ghostly  and 
hollow  music,  very  high,  very  low,  and  between  the  two  a  chasm.  The  two  musics 
alternate,  the  hymnic  song  being  more  intense  and  urgent  on  each  of  its  returns.  We 
hear  echoes  of  Das  Lied  vonder  Erde,  and  phrases  from  the  Burleske.  Here,  too,  disin- 
tegration begins.  All  but  the  strings  fall  silent,  until  just  cellos  sing,  as  though  from  a 
great  distance,  a  phrase  which  they  can  scarcely  bear  to  let  go.  Then,  after  a  great 
stillness,  the  music  seems  to  draw  breath  to  begin  again,  still  slower  than  before: 
Adagissimo,  slow,  and  ppp  to  the  end,  Mahler  warns.  As  though  with  infinite  regret, 
with  almost  every  trace  of  physicality  removed,  muted  strings  recall  moments  of 
their — and  our — journey.  The  first  violins,  alone  unmuted  among  their  colleagues, 
remember  something  from  still  longer  ago,  the  Kindertotenlieder,  those  laments  on  the 
deaths  of  children  Mahler  had  written,  to  his  wife's  horror,  two  years  before  death 
took  his  daughter  Maria.  "Der  Tag  ist  schon  aufjenen  Hoh'n!" — the  day  is  so  lovely  on 
those  heights.  "Might  this  not,"  asks  Mahler's  biographer,  Michael  Kennedy,  "be  his 
requiem  for  his  daughter,  dead  only  two  years  when  he  began  to  compose  it,  and  for 
his  long-dead  brothers  and  sisters . . .  ?"  More  and  more,  the  music  recedes,  to  the  last 
a  kind  of  polyphony,  the  cellos  and  second  violins  gently  firm,  the  first  violins  and  the 
violas  equally  softly  afloat.  Grief  gives  way  to  peace,  music  and  silence  become  one. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,July9,at2:30 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 


ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Overture  and  Ballet  music  from  Idomeneo,  K.366 

Overture 

Gavotte 

Chaconne 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

Allegro 

Romanza 

Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

EMANUEL AX 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.551,  Jupiter 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Molto  Allegro 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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CELEBRATION 

Each  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  enter- 
tains Tanglewood  audiences  with  exceptional  music.  The 
consistency  of  musical  talent  each  year  ensures  another 
generation  of  patrons.  Unfortunately,  this  audience  alone 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  Tanglewood's  future. 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  The  Music  Box  has  had  great 
success  in  selling  and  installing  fine  music  and  video 
systems  for  the  home.  Our  'way  of  doing  business'  and 
our  consistent  application  have  ensured  our  commit- 
ment and  success. 

We  felt  that  as  music  has  enabled  us  to  prosper,  The 
Music  Box  should  in  turn  do  something  to  ensure  its 
continued  growth.  Helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is  our  way  of  doing  so. 

The  Music  Box,  along  with  Altec  Lansing,  Custom  Wood- 
work and  Design,  and  Sony,  hopes  our  gift  tempts  you 
into  giving  a  gift  of  your  own.  By  purchasing  raffle  tickets 
to  support  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  you  can  guar- 
antee many  more  wonderful  concerts  in  the  Berkshires. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  and  Ballet  music  from  Idomeneo,  re  di  Creta,  K.366 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  composed  his  opera  seria  Idomeneo,  re  di 
Creta  ("Idomeneus,  King  of  Crete")  in  late  1780  or  early  17  81,  for  performance  in  Munich.  The 
overture  was  the  last  thing  to  be  composed,  probably  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal  on  January  29, 
1781  (the  composers  twenty-fifth  birthday).  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performances  of  the  overture  on  December  1  and  2, 1944.  The  present  perform- 
ances are  the  orchestras  first  to  include  the  ballet  music.  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  plus  timpani  and  strings. 

Between  October  1777  and  the  following  March,  Mozart,  en  route  to  Paris  with  his 
mother,  made  an  extended  and  happy  visit  to  Mannheim,  home  of  the  finest  orches- 
tra in  Europe — "an  orchestra  of  generals,"  Mozart  called  it.  The  young  composer,  just 
twenty-one  and  ready  to  spread  his  wings,  was  captivated  by  the  music-making  in 
Mannheim  (and  equally  captivated  by  a  soprano  named  Aloysia  Weber,  but  that's 
another  story).  The  leading  composers  of  the  day  had  written  grand  tragic  operas  for 
the  great  theater  of  Elector  Carl  Theodor,  and  when  Mozart  met  the  Elector,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  would  like  to  write  an  opera  for  his  forces.  The  particular  strengths  of 
the  Mannheim  forces  may  well  have  turned  his  attention  in  the  direction  it  was  to  take 
when  he  next  composed  an  opera,  for  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  February,  "I  am  eager 
to  write  [an  opera] . . .  but  Italian,  not  German,  and  seria,  not  buffa."  Nothing  came  of 
his  desire  at  the  time,  since  Leopold  was  eager  for  the  pair  to  get  on  to  Paris,  where 
(he  was  sure)  fame  and  fortune  awaited  his  son.  It  was  not  to  be;  the  aristocracy 
showed  no  special  interest  in  an  ex-prodigy  now  grown  up,  and — most  tragic  of  all — 
during  their  stay  Mozart's  mother  fell  seriously  ill  and  died  in  early  July. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Elector  of  Mannheim  had  inherited  the  Wittelsbach  throne, 
so  the  court  (and  the  whole  extensive  musical  establishment)  moved  to  Munich. 
Mozart  visited  his  musical  friends  there  in  December,  while  making  his  reluctant 
return  home  to  Salzburg.  During  the  year  he  had  witnessed,  both  in  Mannheim  and 


Paris,  the  highest  quality  of  operatic  production,  and  he  was  eager  to  contribute  to  it. 
Nothing  came  of  his  desire  for  nearly  two  years. 

As  of  1780  Mozart  had  not  produced  a  full-scale  opera  for  five  years  (when  he  was 
still  in  his  teens).  Finally  the  Elector  in  Munich  commissioned  an  opera  from  the 
young  man,  largely  at  the  express  wish  of  the  musicians  in  his  court  (what  enlightened 
leadership!),  specifying  that  it  be  a  serious  opera  in  Italian.  By  this  time  Mozart  was 
familiar  with  all  the  standard  operatic  styles  in  Europe;  he  had  seen  the  latest  works 
and  the  current  state  of  the  most  established  operatic  genre,  opera  seria,  the  tradition 
of  which  extended  back  to  the  previous  century,  with  its  string  of  da  capo  arias  alter- 
nating with  stretches  oisecco  ("dry")  recitative  containing  the  barest  musical  content, 
its  near-total  lack  of  choruses  or  even  small  ensembles,  and  its  use  of  male  castratos 
singing  in  the  soprano  register  as  the  principal  heroes.  Mozart  thought  he  could 
enrich  and  revivify  a  form  that  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  popularity  but  that 
was  becoming  stale  and  tradition-bound. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim,  Mozart  proposed  to  his  librettist,  a  Salzburg  cleric 
named  Abbe  Giambattista  Varesco,  that  the  story  be  cast  more  in  the  French  manner, 
with  ensembles  and  choruses  to  vary  the  texture.  This  was  all  the  more  easily  ac- 
complished in  that  the  libretto  was  derived  from  that  of  an  earlier  French  opera, 
Idomenee,  whose  libretto  was  written  by  Antoine  Danchet  for  Campra  in  1712. 

Generally  speaking  the  singer — especially  the  superstar  singer — was  monarch  of 
the  operatic  world;  composers  wrote  arias  precisely  tailored  to  the  characteristics  of 
an  individual  voice.  But  Mozart  liked  ensembles,  in  which  various  characters  can 
express  their  feelings  together.  The  resulting  work  is  rich  in  elaborate  choruses,  and  it 
boasts  some  superb  ensemble  numbers  as  well,  including  a  great  climactic  quartet.  In 
fact,  Idomeneo  was  the  finest  opera  seria  composed  in  many  years — perhaps  ever.  It  is  a 
spacious  work  of  great  humanity.  The  "lietofine"  (happy  ending)  required  by  the 
Metastasian  operatic  style  allowed  the  leading  characters  to  personify  a  world  of 
reason  and  forgiveness,  a  world  of  self-control,  where  rulers  do  not  descend  to 
bloodshed  as  easily  as  they  do  in  ours.  If  Mozart  had  continued  to  work  in  that  vein, 
the  history  of  opera  might  have  been  very  different.  But  as  it  was,  most  of  his  remain- 
ing operas  were  in  the  genres  of  the  German  Singspiel  or  the  Italian  opera  buffa,  both 
of  which  had  quite  different  traditions  and  requirements  from  the  opera  seria. 

By  the  time  he  composed  the  overture  to  Idomeneo,  rehearsals  had  already  been 
long  underway  for  the  first  two  acts.  For  this  event  Mozart  was  given  an  extraordinary 
ensemble — the  finest  orchestra  in  Europe  (the  Mannheim  orchestra,  which  had  re- 
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cently  been  moved  to  Munich)  with  twice  the  usual  number  of  strings  and  a  full  wind 
complement  including,  for  the  first  time  in  Mozart's  experience,  clarinets.  How  he 
made  use  of  that  wonderful  orchestra!  The  overture  does  not  actually  quote  the 
themes  of  the  opera,  but  it  refers  to  the  keys  that  will  be  central  to  the  drama  and 
entwines  tense  chromaticism  and  expressive  melancholy  in  the  major-key  framework 
of  the  piece  to  foreshadow  the  drama  to  come. 

One  of  the  most  "French"  elements  oildomeneo  in  its  original  Munich  production 
(though  one  that  has  not  been  included  in  many  performances  since)  is  the  extended 
ballet  at  the  very  end  of  the  opera,  after  all  the  singing  has  ended.  This  wonderful 
ballet  music,  symbolizing  the  harmonious  resolution  of  the  dramatic  situation,  shows 
us  a  Mozart  reveling  in  the  quality  of  the  finest  orchestra  he  had  yet  had  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 


Mozart  completed  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  on  February  10, 1785,  and  was  soloist  in  the  first 
performance  the  very  next  day.  Carl  Bergmann  led  the  first  American  performance  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  and  soloist  Richard  Hoffman  on  March  16, 1861  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  this  concerto  in  February 
1886,  with  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting  and  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  as  soloist.  Charles  Munch 
led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  concerto,  in  July  1961,  with  soloist  Seymour 
Lipkin.  Andrds  Schiffwas  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction,  in  August  1987.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  February  14,  1785  Leopold  Mozart  sent  his  daughter  Marianne,  called  Nannerl 
by  the  family,  news  of  her  famous  younger  brother  in  Vienna:  "[I  heard]  a  new  and 
excellent  piano  concerto  by  Wolfgang,  where  the  copyist  was  still  at  work  when  we 
arrived,  and  your  brother  didn't  even  have  time  to  play  through  the  rondo  because  he 
had  to  supervise  the  copying  operation."  It  was  not  a  unique  experience  for  Mozart: 
in  April  of  the  previous  year,  for  example,  he  had  given,  to  tumultuous  applause,  the 
premiere  of  his  exceedingly  difficult  violin  sonata  in  B-flat,  K.454,  with  a  violinist 
whom  he  had  not  met  for  a  rehearsal,  who  had  barely  received  her  part  in  time  for 
the  concert,  and  with  himself  playing  from  sheets  that  were  blank  except  for  a  few 
stenographic  reminders. 

Testimony,  all  that,  not  just  of  Mozart's  facility  and  confidence  but  as  well  to  his 
popularity  in  the  years  just  after  his  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna  in  1781.  That 
popularity  reached  its  crest  in  1784-85.  On  March  3,  1784  he  wrote  to  his  father  that 
he  had  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight  days,  adding,  "I  don't  think  that  in  this 
way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  From  this  popularity  grows  the  astonishing 
run  of  piano  concertos  that  Mozart  wrote  in  those  years:  eleven  of  them  between 
February  1784  (K.449  in  E-flat)  and  March  1786  (K.488  in  A  and  K.491  in  C  minor). 
What  happened  later  tells  an  equally  vivid  story  of  the  dip  in  Mozart's  fortunes.  In  the 
remaining  not  quite  six  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  just  three  more  piano  concertos,  the 
second  of  them  for  a  journey  to  Frankfurt,  the  last  for  an  appearance  as  supporting 
artist  in  a  Vienna  concert  by  someone  else. 

K.466  is  one  of  only  two  Mozart  concertos  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  the  two  it  is  the 
stormier.  It  does  not  surprise  that  the  young  Beethoven  made  a  powerful  impression 
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as  an  interpreter  of  this  piece  when  he  moved  to  Vienna  soon  after  Mozart's  death, 
and  he  wrote  for  it  a  pair  of  superbly  intelligent  and  powerfully  expressive  cadenzas 
that  are  still  heard  more  often  than  any  others.  And  during  the  nineteenth  century,  at 
a  time  when  Mozart  was  widely  perceived  as  a  gifted  forerunner  of  Beethoven,  the 
D  minor  concerto  was  the  only  one  of  his  piano  concertos  to  hold  its  place  in  the 
repertoire. 

It  shows  its  temper  instantly  in  an  opening  that  is  without  theme,  all  atmosphere 
and  gesture:  violins  and  violas  throb  in  agitated  syncopations,  most  of  their  energy 
concentrated  on  the  rhythm,  while  the  pitches  at  first  change  little,  and  low  strings 
anticipate  the  beats  with  upward  scurries  of  quick  notes.  A  general  crescendo  of  activ- 
ity— the  bass  notes  occur  twice  in  each  measure  rather  than  just  once,  the  violin 
melody  becomes  more  active  (that  is,  more  like  a  melody),  all  the  lines  push  toward 
higher  registers — and  the  full  orchestra  enters  with  flashes  of  lightning  to  illumine 
the  scene.  Most  of  what  follows  in  the  next  few  minutes  is  informed  more  by  pathos 
than  by  rage,  the  most  affecting  moment  of  all  being  reserved  for  the  first  entrance — 
with  an  almost  new  melody  over  an  already  familiar  accompaniment — of  the  solo 
piano.  And  now  the  witty  and  serious  play  of  conversation,  of  exchange  of  materials 
can  begin,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  pianist  to  ravish  with  the  plangency  of  simu- 
lated song  or  to  dazzle  with  mettlesome  traversal  of  brilliant  passages. 

All  these  storms  eventually  recede  in  a  pianissimo  fascinatingly  seasoned  with  the 
distant  thud  of  drums  and  the  low  tones,  so  curiously  hollow,  of  trumpets.  The  second 
movement,  after  this,  is  by  intention  mild.  Mozart  gives  no  tempo  indication;  neither 
does  his  designation  "Romance"  denote  specific  form  as  much  as  suggest  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  gently  serene  songfulness.  An  interlude  brings  back  the  minor  mode 
of  the  first  movement  and  something  of  its  storms,  but  this  music  is  far  more  regular 
and  to  that  degree  less  agitating.  And  in  all  its  formality,  Mozart's  slow  application  of 
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brakes  as  he  approaches  the  return  of  his  Romance  melody  is  one  of  his  most  master- 
ful strokes  of  rhythmic  invention.  The  piano  launches  the  finale,  a  feast  of  irregu- 
larities, ambiguities,  surprises,  and  subtle  allusions  to  the  first  movement.  Its  most 
enchanting  feature  is  perhaps  the  woodwind  tune  that  is  first  heard  harmonically  a 
bit  off-center  in  F  major;  then  in  a  delicious  variant  whose  attempt  to  be  serious  about 
being  in  D  minor  is  subverted  by  the  conquettish  intrusion  of  F-sharps  and  B-naturals 
from  the  world  of  D  major;  and  again  after  the  cadenza,  now  firmly  in  major  and  on 
the  home  keynote  of  D,  determined  to  lead  the  ebullient  rush  to  the  final  double  bar. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.551,  Jupiter 

Mozart  completed  his  Jupiter  Symphony  on  August  10, 1788.  That  summer  also  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  his  symphonies  39  and  40,  all  three  probably  for  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  that  seem 
not  to  have  taken  place.  The  first-performance  dates  for  all  three  are  not  known.  The  American 
premiere  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony  was  given  by  Henry  Schmidt  with  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the 
Boston  Odeon  on  January  7, 1843.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  the  Jupiter  Symphony  in  February  1885,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance 
in  July  1947,  and  Christoph  Eschenback  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August 
1983.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a  case  of  such 
astonishing  fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can  only  marvel:  Handel  com- 
posing his  Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then, 
after  taking  a  week  off,  beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson, 
also  completed  in  less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  can- 
tatas that  were  planned,  composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one  Sun- 
day and  the  next  for  week  after  week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig;  Mozart  writing 
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his  Linz  Symphony,  K.425,  "a  breakneck  speed,"  in  a  matter  of  days,  because  the 
opportunity  for  a  performance  arose  suddenly  when  he  was  traveling  and  had  no 
other  symphony  at  hand.  But  few  examples  of  such  high-voltage  composition  are  as 
impressive  as  Mozart's  feat  in  the  summer  of  1788,  composing  his  last  three  sym- 
phonies (along  with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  pieces)  in  something  under  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  these  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the  sheer  speed 
with  which  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the  evident  mastery  displayed 
in  the  finished  works,  but  rather  from  the  extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character 
here  represented.  We'd  be  hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied  works  from 
the  pen  of  a  single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  they  were 
written  almost  at  one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his  fortunes  that 
culminated  in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half  years  later.  Gone  were  the 
heady  days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in  constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one 
hectic  eleven-day  period,  he  gave  ten  concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano 
concertos  and  other  works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly 
the  most  remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and  gener- 
ous type  who  cold  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he  earned  it,  and  when  the 
Viennese  public  found  other  novelties  for  their  amusement,  Mozart's  star  began  to 
fall.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  financial  stability  through  the  performance  of  his  operas, 
but  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the 
repertory  (1786),  partly,  at  least,  because  other,  more  influentially  placed  composers 
had  their  own  fish  to  fry  and  were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then  came 
Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the  citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken  Figaro  completely  to 
their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a  sensation  in  Prague  in  the  fall  of  1787,  the  first  Vienna 
performances  the  following  spring  did  not  attract  enough  attention;  the  piece  was 
simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  court.  Neither  opera,  then,  had  much  im- 
proved the  Mozart  family  exchequer,  and  by  early  June  1788,  only  weeks  after  the 
Vienna  performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was  forced  to  write  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of  100  gulden.  Again  on 
June  17,  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked  Puchberg  for  a  few  hundred 
gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on  the  27th  he  wrote  to  Puchberg  to  thank 
him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent  him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed  still  more  and 
did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  it. 
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It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial  difficulty  (a  situa- 
tion that  scarcely  ever  changed  again  for  the  rest  of  his  life).  How  astonishing,  then, 
to  realize  that  between  the  last  two  letters  cited  he  composed  the  Symphony  No.  39; 
this,  the  most  lyrical  of  the  final  three  symphonies,  gives  no  hint  of  the  composer's 
distraught  condition  (thus  eloquently  disproving  the  old  romantic  fallacy  that  a  com- 
poser's music  was  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  his  state  of  mind). 

Mozart's  attempt  to  improve  his  family's  situation  during  this  difficult  summer  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was  composing  along  with  the  three  sym- 
phonies. They  are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which  could  serve  students  well,  or 
small  and  easy  compositons  that  might  be  expected  to  have  a  good  sale  when  pub- 
lished. But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mozart  would  have  composed  three  whole  sym- 
phonies at  a  time  when  he  was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have  some 
hope  of  using  them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puchberg 
referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino,"  from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  subscription 
money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he  wrote  all  three  of  the  symphonies  with 
the  aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own  concerts.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts 
never  in  fact  took  place;  we  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  symphonies  were  composed 
in  any  case. 

Mozart  reinforced  the  striking  differences  in  mood  between  the  three  sym- 
phonies— from  mellow  lyricism  to  darkly  tragic  grace  to  festive  formality — with 
simple  but  significant  differences  in  the  instrumentation  of  the  three  pieces.  In  Sym- 
phony No.  39  he  employed  clarinets  instead  of  oboes,  whereas  in  No.  40  he  preferred 
the  sharper  "bite"  of  the  oboes  but  completely  omitted  trumpets  and  timpani,  since 
their  heroic  gestures  could  play  no  role  in  so  dark  a  work.  Then  in  No.  41  he  returned 
to  the  normal  complement  of  brass,  as  in  No.  39,  but  wrote  for  oboes  instead  of 
clarinets. 

Following  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  gave  no  more  "academies"  (as  concerts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  composer  were  called).  In  fact,  he  almost  totally  gave  up  taking  part 


■ 


■ 
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The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Wolfgangs  sister  Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  father  Leopold. 
The  portrait  on  the  wall  is  of  Mozart  s  mother,  who  died  in  July  1778. 
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in  the  concert  life  of  Vienna;  only  once  more  did  he  have  occasion  to  write  another 
concert  piece  for  himself,  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.595,  which  he  played  in  1791. 
But  his  last  symphonies,  along  with  those  of  Haydn,  marked  a  miraculous  decade  of 
accomplishment  between  1785  and  1795.  Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  this 
period  are  Haydn's  six  Paris  symphonies  (Nos.  82-87;  1785-86),  Mozart's  Prague  Sym- 
phony (1786),  the  two  symphonies  Haydn  wrote  for  Johann  Tost  (Nos.  88-89;  1788), 
Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  (1788),  Haydn's  symphonies  for  Count  d'Ogny 
(Nos.  90-92;  1788-89);  and  the  twelve  that  Haydn  wrote  for  London  (Nos.  93-104; 
1791-95).  After  1795,  Haydn,  too,  left  off  composing  symphonies,  and  the  monument 
that  was  the  Viennese  classical  symphony  was  fully  established. 

Having  gotten  the  passions  of  the  G  minor  symphony  No.  40,  K.550,  out  of  his 
system,  Mozart  turned  directly  to  a  work  as  different  as  can  be  imagined,  a  major-key 
symphony  of  festive  formality,  completed  on  August  10.  The  nickname  Jupiter  was  not 
given  to  this  piece  until  after  Mozart's  death  (and  no  one  seems  to  know  where  it  came 
from).  Like  many  inauthentic  nicknames  for  musical  compositions,  it  will  no  doubt 
stick  simply  because  it  is  convenient. 

Mozart  begins  with  two  brief,  strikingly  contrasted  ideas:  a  fanfare  for  the  full  or- 
chestra followed  immediately  by  a  soft  lyrical  phrase  in  the  strings.  These  two  diverse 
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ideas  would  seem  to  come  from  two  different  musical  worlds,  but  presently  Mozart 
joins  them  by  adding  a  single  counterpoint  for  flute  and  oboes.  The  motives  continue 
to  animate  the  discourse  through  the  modulation  to  the  dominant  and  the 
presentation  of  the  second  theme.  After  a  stormy  passage  for  full  orchestra,  the  skies 
clear  again  and  Mozart  presents  a  whistleable  little  tune  to  round  off  the  end  of  the 
exposition  and  reinforce  the  new  key.  This  tune  was  borrowed  from  an  aria  that 
Mozart  had  composed  the  preceding  May  (K.541);  the  words  to  which  the  tune  ap- 
peared in  the  aria  were 

Voi  siete  un  po  tondo,  mio  caw  Pompeo, 
Vusanze  del  mondo  andate  a  studiar. 
(You  are  a  little  dense,  my  dear  Pompeo; 
go  study  the  way  of  the  world.) 

The  second  movement  seems  calm  and  serene  at  the  outset,  but  it  becomes  agitated 
as  it  moves  from  F  major  to  C  minor  and  introduces  a  figure  that  seems  to  change  the 
meter  from  3/4  to  2/4;  when  the  thematic  material  returns,  it  is  decorated  in  a  highly 
ornate  way.  The  passing  chromatic  notes  so  evident  throughout  the  last  two  sym- 
phonies lend  a  slightly  pensive  air  to  the  minuet. 

The  finale  is  the  most  famous,  most  often  studied,  and  most  astonishing  movement 
in  the  work.  It  is  sometimes  miscalled  "the  finale  with  a  fugue."  Actually  there  is  no 
formal  fugue  here,  although  Mozart  forms  his  themes  out  of  contrapuntal  thematic 
ideas  of  venerable  antiquity,  ideas  that  can  (and  do)  combine  with  one  another  in  an 
incredible  variety  of  ways.  But  he  lays  out  the  movement  in  the  normal  sonata- form 
pattern,  employing  his  thematic  materials  to  signal  the  principal  key,  the  modulation 
to  the  dominant,  and  the  secondary  key  area.  It  sounds  rather  straightforward  at  first, 
but  gradually  we  realize  that  this  is  going  to  be  something  of  a  technical  showpiece.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  development  we  hear  some  of  the  themes  not  only  in  their  origi- 
nal form  but  also  upside  down.  New  arrangements  of  the  material  appear  in  the  re- 
capitulation, but  nothing  prepares  us  for  the  sheer  tour  de  force  of  the  coda,  when 
Mozart  brings  all  of  the  thematic  ideas  together  in  a  single  contrapuntal  unity.  The 
closing  pages  of  Mozart's  last  symphony  contain  the  very  epitome  of  contrapuntal 
skill  (something  often  decried  as  a  dry  and  pedantic  attainment),  employed,  most 
unexpectedly,  in  the  service  of  an  exciting  musical  climax.  We  end  with  a  sensation 
produced  by  more  than  one  passage  in  Mozart's  works:  everything  fits;  all  the  world  is 
in  tune. 

— S.  L. 


■         •  ■ 
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Roger  Norrington 


Roger  Norring- 
ton's  interna- 
tional career  is 
now  firmly  estab- 
lished. He  has 
recently  em- 
barked on  a 
long-term  record- 
ing project  for 
EMI  which  will 
initially  include 
the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  and 
piano  concertos,  as  well  as  works  by  compos- 
ers of  the  Classical  and  early  Romantic 
periods.  These  recordings  feature  the 
London  Classical  Players,  founded  by  Mr. 
Norrington,  and  with  whom  he  appears  at 
such  major  international  festivals  as  the 
BBC  Proms,  Aldeburgh,  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Salzburg,  and  in  the  United  States. 
Next  month,  as  part  of  an  American  tour, 
Mr.  Norrington  will  appear  with  the  Lon- 
don Classical  Players  at  Tanglewood,  where 
he  made  his  first  Boston  Symphony  appear- 
ance last  summer  (he  will  make  his  first 
BSO  subscription  appearances  next  Feb- 
ruary). Mr.  Norrington's  series  of  critically 
acclaimed  weekend-long  "Experiences" 
focusing  on  music  of  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Berlioz  at  the  South  Bank  in  London 
have  drawn  enthusiastic  capacity  audiences; 
in  August  he  leads  a  "Beethoven  Experi- 
ence" exploring  the  Ninth  Symphony  at 
PepsiCo  Summerfare  in  Purchase,  New 
York,  his  first  such  presentation  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year  Mr.  Norrington 
made  his  debut  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  when  he  took  over  a  ten-concert 
series  of  Beethoven  concerts  for  the  late 
Eugen  Jochum;  this  has  led  to  reengage- 
ments  with  the  Philharmonia  for  the  com- 
ing seasons.  In  London  he  has  also  con- 
ducted the  London  Symphony  and  the 
London  Philharmonic.  Other  British  or- 
chestras he  has  conducted  or  will  conduct 
include  the  BBC  Symphony,  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony,  the  BBC  Welsh 
Symphony,  the  English  and  Scottish 
chamber  orchestras,  and  the  Bournemouth 
Symphony  and  Sinfonietta,  of  which  he  has 
been  principal  conductor  and  artistic  direc- 
tor since  1985.  Recent  appearances  have 
included  a  debut  with  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic and  appearances  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Montreal 


Symphony,  Baltimore  Symphony,  the 
Ottawa  National  Arts  Centre,  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Orchestra  of 
St.  Luke's.  He  will  also  conduct  the  Stock- 
holm Philharmonic  and  the  Swedish  Radio 
Orchestra.  In  the  field  of  opera,  Mr.  Norring- 
ton made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  conducting 
Handel's  Samson  in  1986;  he  has  been  in- 
vited back  for  Britten's  Albert  Herring  during 
1988-89  and  Peter  Grimes  during  1989-90. 
Other  operatic  appearances  include 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  for  English  National 
Opera  and  productions  for  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  La  Fenice  in  Venice,  and  Florence's 
Teatro  Comunale.  Mr.  Norrington  was 
musical  director  of  Kent  Opera  for  fifteen 
years  from  its  founding  in  1969,  conducting 
more  than  fifty  operas  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Norrington's  interest  in  historical 
performance  is  well-known  from  his  ac- 
tivities with  the  London  Classical  Players. 
He  also  appears  with  other  organizations 
using  original  instruments,  including  the 
Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Boston 
Early  Music  Festival  (at  which  he  conducted 
Mozart's  Idomeneo  in  June),  the  Netherlands 
Bach  Society,  and  the  Early  Opera  Project, 
which  he  co-founded  with  Kay  Lawrence 
and  which  is  famous  for  its  1984  production 
of  Monteveredi's  Orfeo  and  its  1987  produc- 
tion of  Purcell's  Fairy  Queen  at  the  Maggio 
Musicale  in  Florence.  Mr.  Norrington  is  a 
frequent  broadcaster  and  has  been  involved 
in  more  than  twenty  television  programs. 
He  was  made  OBE  in  1979  and  Cavaliere 
(Italy)  in  1980.  He  won  the  Gramophone 
Award  for  period  performance  in  1987  for 
his  EMI  recording  of  the  Second  and 
Eighth  Beethoven  symphonies.  His  recent 
EMI  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique,  the  First  and  Second  Beethoven 
piano  concertos  with  fortepianist  Melvyn 
Tan,  and,  as  part  of  his  continuing  Bee- 
thoven cycle,  the  Eroica,  First,  Sixth,  and 
Ninth  symphonies. 
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Emanuel  Ax 


The  winner  of 
many  distin- 
guished prizes, 
pianist  Emanuel 
Ax  has  per- 
formed with 
virtually  every 
^^^k  *v  major  symphony 

|^        orchestra,  given 
A^    countless  recitals, 
A  jfl  I    and  made  major 

recordings.  He  also  appears  regularly  at 
such  festivals  as  the  BBC  Proms,  Blossom, 
Edinburgh,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly 
Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Known 
for  his  poetic  lyricism  and  brilliant  tech- 
nique, Mr.  Ax  sprang  to  public  attention  in 

1974  when  he  won  the  First  Arthur  Rubin- 
stein International  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv, 
when  he  was  twenty-five.  He  won  the 
Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in 

1975  and  the  coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize 
four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract 
followed,  and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty 
albums  became  best-sellers  and  won  top 
honors.  He  has  recently  recorded  all  the 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  with  Andre 
Previn  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic.  An 
exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  recording  artist 
since  1987,  his  debut  album  on  that  label 
was  a  collection  of  Chopin  scherzos  and 
mazurkas.  Several  Haydn  sonatas  are  sched- 
uled for  future  release;  future  projects 
include  Haydn  concertos.  Devoted  to  per- 
forming chamber  music  literature,  Mr.  Ax 
gives  duo-recitals  each  season  with  cellist 
Yo-Yo  Ma;  their  recordings  of  the  Brahms 
and  Beethoven  cello  sonatas  earned 
Grammy  awards  in  1985  and  1986,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Ax  often  performs  trios  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Young-Uck  Kim,  their  most 
recent  recording  being  of  the  Dvorak  piano 
trios;  this  summer  brings  them  together 

at  several  European  festivals,  including 
Berlin.  In  recent  seasons,  Mr.  Ax  has  also 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Ma  and  Isaac  Stern; 
they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich  Piano 
Trio  No.  2.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  been  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  music  of  twentieth- 
century  composers,  performing  works  by 
Sir  Michael  Tippett,  Hans  Werner  Henze, 
Aaron  Copland,  and  Arnold  Schoenberg. 
Last  summer  he  premiered  Joseph 
Schwantner's  new  Piano  Concerto  with  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  under  Leonard  Slatkin 
at  Lincoln  Center's  International  Festival  of 


the  Performing  Arts.  In  addition  to  orches- 
tral dates  throughout  United  States  and 
Europe,  Mr.  Ax's  1988-89  season  included 
recitals  in  New  York  and  Boston,  Paris, 
Milan,  and  Rome.  This  summer  brings  him 
to  Tanglewood,  Great  Woods,  Blossom,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  During  the 
1989-90  season  he  joins  Isaac  Stern,  Yo-Yo 
Ma,  and  other  artists  at  Japan's  Suntory 
Festival  in  various  chamber  music  configu- 
rations. Another  special  project  includes 
performances  with  Mr.  Stern,  Jaime 
Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ma  of  the  Brahms  string 
quartets,  which  they  will  record  for  CBS 
Masterworks. 

Born  in  Lwow,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his 
family  as  a  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre- 
College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly 
supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein 
Scholar  Boys  Club  of  America,  and  he 
subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Art- 
ists Award.  His  only  piano  teacher  was 
Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  majored  in  French, 
Mr.  Ax  resides  in  New  York  City  with  his 
wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki,  their  son  Joseph, 
and  daughter  Sarah.  Mr.  Ax  has  returned 
regularly  to  perform  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  his  first  Tanglewood 
appearance  in  August  1978;  his  most  recent 
subscription  appearances  were  in  January 
1987  and  his  most  recent  Tanglewood 
appearance,  as  soloist  in  the  Brahms  First 
Piano  Concerto,  last  summer. 


A  WHALE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL 

EXHIBIT  and  SALE 

ANTIQUE  QUILTS 

HUNDREDS  IN  A  GRANDTENT 
AT  ARROWHEAD 

19th  c.  Home  of  Melville 

Now  The  Berkshire  County 

Historical  Society 

July  14        15        16 

Museum      10-4     10-4     11-3 
Tent  12-7     10-7     10-5 

Rtes  7/20  N  from  T'wood,  Stockbridge, 
Lenox  or  Lee.  Follow  signs  at  Holmes  Rd. 
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Host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  and  Producer  Leslie  Warshaw  listen  as 

Tanglewood's  Phyllis  Curtin  and  BSO  Managing  Director  Kenneth  Haas 

describe  the  summer's  activities. 
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BOSTON 


POPS    AT    TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON   POPS  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN    WILLIAMS,  CONDUCTOR 

1  04th  SEASON 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund 
Tuesday  evening,  July  1 1,  1989,  at  8:30 


JOHN  WILLIAMS 

The  1989  Pops  season  is  John  Williams's 
tenth  as  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  In  January  1980;  he  was 
named  nineteenth  conductor  of  the 
ensemble  since  its  founding  in  1885. 
Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  attended 
UCLA,  studied  composition  privately  with 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and 
attended  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he 
studied  piano  with  Madame  Rosina 
Lhevinne.  He  worked  as  a  jazz  pianist 
before  beginning  his  career  in  the  film 
studios,  where  he  worked  with  such 
composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred 
Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went 
on  to  write  music  for  many  television 
programs  in  the  1960s,  winning  two 
Emmys  for  his  work. 

John  Williams  has  composed  the 
music  and  served  as  music  director  for 
more  than  sixty-five  films,  including 
Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last  Crusade,  The 
Accidental  Tourist,  Empire  of  the  Sun,  The 
Witches  ofEastwick,  Indiana  Jones  and 
the  Temple  of  Doom,  E.T  (the  Ejctra- 
Terrestrial),  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark, 
Superman,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third 
Kind,  the  Star  Wars  trilogy,  Jaws,  and 
Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  He  has  received  24 
Academy  Award  nominations  and  has 
been  awarded  four  Oscars  and  fifteen 
Grammies,  as  well  as  several  gold  and 


platinum  records.  His  most  recent  Oscar 
was  for  Best  Original  Score  for  a  Motion 
Picture,  for  E.T.  He  received  an  Academy 
Award  nomination  this  year  for  The  Acci- 
dental Tourist  and  a  British  Academy 
Award  for  Empire  of  the  Sun.  Currently 
Mr.  Williams  is  composing  the  score  for 
Martin  Ritt's  new  film,  Stanley  and  Iris.  In 
addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams 
has  written  many  concert  pieces,  includ- 
ing two  symphonies,  and  a  flute  concerto 
and  violin  concerto  recorded  by  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra.  Recent  works 
include  "We're  Lookin'  Good!,"  composed 
for  the  Special  Olympics  in  celebration  of 
the  1987  International  Summer  Games, 
and  the  theme  for  the  1988  Summer 
Olympics. 

The  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars 
has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies, 
more  than  any  non-pop  album  in  record- 
ing history.  Many  of  Mr.  Williams's  film 
scores  have  been  recorded,  and  he  has 
led  a  series  of  highly  acclaimed  albums 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Their 
most  recent  recordings  include  Pops  in 
Love,  By  Request .  .  .,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Digital  Jukebox-  Pops  Britannia,  fea- 
turing music  of  the  British  Isles,  was 
released  by  Philips  records  in  March, 
with  Hooray  for  Hollywood!  scheduled  for 
release  this  summer. 

Mr.  Williams  has  led  the  Boston  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra  on  a  United  States 
tour  in  1985  and  on  a  tour  of  Japan  in 
November  1987.  This  summer  he  will 
lead  the  ensemble  on  another  United 
States  tour,  sponsored  by  MCI.  Mr. 
Williams  has  appeared  as  guest  conduc- 
tor with  a  number  of  major  orchestras, 
including  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, with  which  he  has  appeared 
many  times  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  He 
has  been  awarded  honorary  degrees 
from  many  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, most  recently  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS;  CONDUCTOR 
Tuesday  evening;  July  11,  1989,  at  Tanglewood 


freeflight  Schwantner 

Commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  for  the  Boston  Pops 

Orchestra  with  the  support  of  grants  from  the  Chiles  Foundation 

and  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Suite  from  The  Red  Pony  Copland 

Morning  on  the  Ranch  — The  Gift— 
Grandfather's  Story— Happy  Ending 

Performed  in  honor  of  the  Town  of  Stockbridge  on  its  250th  anniversary. 

For  Lenny's  Birthday  Takemitsu 

To  Lenny!  To  Lenny!  Williams 

Composed  in  celebration  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  70th  birthday. 

Bernstein  on  Broadway  arr.  Ramin 

New  York,  New  York,  from  On  the  Town 
Lonely  Town,  from  On  the  Town 
America,  from  West  Side  Story 

INTERMISSION 


Shall  We  Dance 


Rodgers-Courage 
arr.  Ramin 


Gotta  Dance,  a  tribute  to  Jerome  Robbins 
Gotta  Dance,  from  Look  Ma,  I'm  Dancing 
Papa,  Won't  You  Dance  with  Me,  from  High  Button  Shoes 
Tonight  Quintet,  from  West  Side  Story 

Comedy  Tonight,  from  A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum 
Small  World,  and  Rose's  Turn,  from  Gypsy 
Sunrise,  Sunset,  from  Fiddler  on  the  Roof 
I'm  Flying,  from  Peter  Pan 

Love  Theme  from  The  Accidental  Tourist  Williams 


March  from  Indiana  Jones 


Williams 
arr.  Hayman 


All  Aboard!  (A  Sentimental  Journey) 

Sentimental  Journey— Chattanooga  Choo  Choo  — 

Casey  Jones  — Tuxedo  Junction— Alabamy  Bound  — 

Night  Train  — Take  the  'A'  Train  — On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  the 

Santa  Fe— Wabash  Cannon  Ball  — Orange  Blossom  Special 

Seventy-Six  Trombones,  from  The  Music  Man  Willson-Anderson 


Established  in  1903,  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution  is  the  oldest  among 
the  American  symphony  orchestras.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Pension  Institution 
has  paid  nearly  $1  million  annually  to  nearly  one  hundred  pensioners  or  their 
widows.  Pension  Institution  income  is  derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from 
Open  Rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  from  radio  broadcasts 
through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  Contributions  are  also  made  each 
year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of  the  players  and  the 
Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension  Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


Philips  Records 
Baldwin  Piano 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Chiles  Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
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THE  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

JOHN  WILLIAMS; 
Conductor 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON, 

Associate  Conductor 

Laureate 

RONALD  FELDMAN, 
Assistant  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Chair 

Max  Hobart 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  Chair 

Lucia  Lin 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 

*  Leonard  Moss 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 


•Participating  in  a  system  of 
rotated  seating  within  each 
string  section 

tOn  sabbatical  leave 

J  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1989 


+ Joseph  Conte 
tLing  Ling  Guan 
+Lisa  Crockett 
+ Karen  Van  Sant 
+  Calvin  Wiersma 

Violas 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
tBetty  Benthin 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Roberto  Diaz 
JKatherine  Anderson 
+ Susan  Curran  Culpo 
+ Rachel  Fagerburg 

Cellos 

Martha  Babcock 

Helene  and  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Sato  Knudsen 
Joel  Moerschel 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Jerome  Patterson 
"Jonathan  Miller 
JTheresa  Borsodi 

Basses 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

+ Henry  Peyrebrune 
+ Nicholas  Tsolainos 

Flutes 

Leone  Buyse 
Fenwick  Smith 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

t  Laurence  Thorstenberg 
tCary  Ebli 

Clarinets 

Peter  Hadcock 
Thomas  Martin 


Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Matthew  Ruggiero 
Roland  Small 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Timothy  Morrison 
Steven  Emery 
Peter  Chapman 
David  Bamonte 

Trombones 

Norman  Bolter 
Lawrence  Isaacson 

Bass  Trombone 
Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Arthur  Press 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 
Patrick  Hollenbeck 

Rhythm  Section 

John  McDonald— piano 
Patrick  Hollenbeck— drums 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Thursday,  July  13,  at  8:30 
MITSUKO  UCHIDA,  piano 


SCHUBERT 


Four  Impromptus,  Opus  90  (D.899) 
No.  1  in  C  minor 
No.  2  in  E-flat 
No.  3  in  G-flat 
No.  4inA-flat 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY 


Twelve  Etudes  (Books  I  and  II) 

Pour  les  cinq  doigts  d'apres  Monsieur  Czerny 

Pour  les  tierces 

Pour  les  quartes 

Pour  les  sixtes 

Pour  les  octaves 

Pour  les  huit  doigts 

Pour  les  degres  chromatiques 

Pour  les  agrements 

Pour  les  notes  repetees 

Pour  les  sonorites  opposees 

Pour  les  arpeges 

Pour  les  accords 


Mitsuko  Uchida  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Far  too  often  the  quality  of  a  work  of  art  is  assigned  according  to  its  size.  To  be  sure, 
the  control  required  to  produce  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  or  Wagner's  Ring  compels 
respect  at  the  outset,  and  outright  awe  when  the  result  turns  out  to  be  a  masterpiece. 
But  the  common  corollary — that  small  works  are  not  "important" — is  distinctly  fal- 
lacious. In  the  rich  harvest  of  Schubert's  music  for  piano,  this  point  is  made  most 
strongly  by  the  two  sets  of  impromptus,  published  originally  as  Opus  90  and  Opus  142, 
but  more  precisely  identified  by  their  numbering  in  the  chronological  catalogue  of 
Otto  Erich  Deutsch  as  D.899  and  D.935. 
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Week  2 


OH 
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"From  her  first  appearances 

Mitsuko  Uchida  always  seemed  to 

know  exactly  what  she  wanted  to 

convey,  and  how  to  make  the  piano 

convey  it."      -  London  Times 

CHOPIN 

Piano  Sonatas  Nos.  2  &3 

(420  949-2) 

MOZART 

The  Complete  Piano  Sonatas 

(422115-2) 
(ALSO  AVAILABLE  INDIVIDUALLY) 

MOZART 

Piano  Concertos 


NOS.  20  &  21  (416  381-2) 


NOS.  22  &  23  (420  187-2) 


NOS.  26  &  27  (420  951-2) 


Tate/English  Chamber 
Orchestra 


Available  on 
Compact  Discs  and  Cassettes. 


©  1989  Philips/PolyGram  Classics 
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The  very  name  "impromptu"  suggests  something  tossed  off  at  a  whim,  hardly 
thought  about.  Of  course,  an  artist  normally  tries  to  conceal  the  effort  that  went  into 
a  work;  if  it  is  obvious  to  us,  there  is  probably  something  wrong  with  the  result.  But 
we  must  not  be  fooled  by  the  title  "Impromptus"  into  believing  the  canard  that  Franz 
Schubert  was  simply  a  natural  wellspring  of  music  who  could  let  a  new  piece  bubble 
up  from  somewhere  inside  of  him,  so  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  write  it  down.  In  fact, 
these  "small"  pieces  are  among  the  most  daring  keyboard  compositions  of  the  1820s, 
and  among  the  most  perfectly  realized  of  Schubert's  works. 

Composed  in  the  fall  of  1827  (the  first  two  were  published  in  December  of  that 
year),  the  impromptus  and  other  small  piano  pieces  from  this  period  are  imaginative 
treatments  of  piano  technique  and  searching  investigations  into  the  realm  of  tonality. 
On  the  surface  they  are  straightforward  enough — conceived  mostly  in  dance  rhythms 
and  cast  in  the  simplest  possible  ABA  form.  Yet  all  of  them  have  a  remarkable  organic 
unity,  usually  growing  out  of  a  single  melodic  idea  that  is  subtly  developed  during  the 
course  of  the  piece.  And  all  of  them  exploit  surprising  key  relationships  to  distant 
harmonic  realms;  this  is  not  simply  a  technical  matter,  either,  because  Schubert  uses 
those  distant  or  borrowed  harmonies  for  powerful  expressive  purposes,  instantaneous 
changes  of  mood  and  character  that  can  affect  a  naive  listener  who  knows  or  cares 
nothing  for  the  details  of  harmonic  structure. 

Despite  the  similarity  of  shape  and  size,  the  four  impromptus  of  Opus  90  differ 
widely  in  character.  The  first  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
single  idea — here  a  rather  sombre  march — when  extended  and  varied  to  quite  differ- 
ent effect.  The  second  is  brilliantly  light  and  delicate,  a  fairy  waltz.  The  third  is  a 
nocturne  in  the  rich  key  of  G-flat  major.  And  the  last  plays  with  both  metrical  am- 
biguity (a  feeling  of  duple  versus  triple  rhythms)  and  harmonic  ambiguity  (making 
distant  keys  seem  close)  in  another  waltz  pattern. 
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cohen&  white 
associates 


DISTINCTIVE  TOWN  &  COUNTRY  PROPCRTIC5 

55  church  street  main  street 

lenox  mo       south  egremont,  mo 


413^)37-1086 


413-528-9116 


COIGAT6  FARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


in   iB^SZ^SESZ 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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The  term  "etude"  ("study")  conjures  up  the  image  of  endless  finger  exercises  de- 
signed to  drill  a  particular  technical  problem,  such  as  playing  in  octaves,  or  playing 
legato,  or  scales  in  thirds,  and  so  on.  But  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  keyboard 
have  composed  studies  which — while  offering  plentiful  material  for  technical  drills — 
are  magnificently  conceived  compositions  in  their  own  right.  Perhaps  the  first  such 
master  was  Frederic  Chopin,  whose  two  sets  of  Etudes  (Opus  10  and  Opus  25)  remain 
the  indelible  model  for  all  keyboard  composers  who  came  after  him. 

In  1915,  Claude  Debussy  was  editing  Chopin's  works,  which  he  admired  enormous- 
ly. As  a  superb  pianist  himself  and  France's  leading  composer,  he  clearly  admired  the 
combination  of  training  material  and  expressive  content.  In  less  than  two  months — 
between  August  5  and  September  29,  1915 — Debussy  composed  his  own  set  of  twelve 
etudes  for  the  piano,  which  he  published  with  a  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Chopin. 
He  was  certainly  aware  of  the  unusual  nature  of  these  works,  and  considered  them 
with  special  affection.  Still,  they  are  among  the  least  often  performed  of  his  entire 
output  of  keyboard  music — partly,  one  assumes,  because  of  their  inherent  technical 
difficulties,  and  partly  because  Debussy  here  avoids  the  kind  of  poetic  title  that  gives 
so  many  of  his  earlier  works  a  "hook"  for  the  listener.  Instead  he  labels  them  with 
technical  descriptions  (study  "for  repeated  notes"  rather  than,  say,  "Gardens  in  the 
Rain")  and  prided  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Stravinsky,  on  having  written  "nothing  but 
pure  music." 

Still,  the  twelve  etudes  are  from  the  same  workshop  as  the  popular  Images  or  the 
Children's  Corner  Suite,  and  the  listener  can  marvel  at  the  same  astonishing  precision 
of  ear  that  finds  new  sounds  and  new  techniques  for  the  piano.  Here  as  everywhere  in 
Debussy's  music,  the  music  grows  not  from  melodies  that  are  developed,  but  through 
sonorities,  harmonies,  colors,  rhythms,  which  assert  themselves,  then  change  and 
disappear  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Debussy  divided  the  twelve  etudes  into  two  books  of 
six.  The  first  begins  with  a  five-finger  exercise  and  ends  with  an  unusual  four-finger 
exercise  (no  thumbs!);  in  between  there  are  studies  in  the  playing  of  increasing  inter- 
vals— thirds,  fourths,  sixths,  and  octaves.  The  second  book  is  devoted  to  technical 
problems  posed  by  various  musical  contexts — chromatic  degrees,  ornaments,  re- 
peated notes,  opposed  sonorities,  composite  arpeggios,  and  chords.  Yet  despite  this 
technical  emphasis,  the  music  is  full  of  wit  and  fantasy.  From  the  "wrong  note"  that 
intrudes  upon  the  Czernyesque  five-note  exercise  at  the  beginning  (sending  it  off  in 
quite  different  directions)  to  the  ambiguous  meter  of  the  chordal  study  at  the  end,  the 
poet  of  the  piano  still  asserts  himself  in  his  last  composition  for  his  own  instrument. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  July  14,  at  7 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 

BO  YOUP  HWANG,  violin 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  violin 

MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 

JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 

BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


DEBUSSY 


Sonata  for  violin  and  piano 

Allegro  vivo 

Intermede:  Fantasque  et  leger 

Finale:  Tres  anime 

Messrs.  LOWE  and  PASTERNACK 


CHAUSSON 


Concert  in  D  for  violin,  piano, 
and  string  quartet,  Opus  21 

Decide 
Sicilienne 
Grave 
Finale 

Mr.  LOWE,  Mr.  PASTERNACK, 
Mr.  HWANG,  Ms.  CHURCHILL, 
Mr.  ZARETSKY,  and  Mr.  MOERSCHEL 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 
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Late  in  his  life  Claude  Debussy  planned  a  large  chamber  music  project  to  consist  of 
six  sonatas,  of  which  only  the  first  three  were  actually  composed.  So  sure  was  he  of 
the  overall  scope  of  his  plan,  however,  that  the  three  completed  works  were  published 
under  the  title  Six  Sonates  pour  divers  instruments.  Sonata  No.  1  was  for  cello  and  piano, 
No.  2  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp,  and  No.  3  for  violin  and  piano.  The  manuscript  of  this 
last  work  contained  a  brief  note  looking  forward  to  the  next  item  in  the  series:  "The 
fourth  will  be  for  oboe,  horn,  and  harpsichord" — but  no  fourth  sonata  was  ever  com- 
pleted. (If  Debussy  had  indeed  finished  a  work  with  such  unusual  scoring,  he  would 
have  been  among  the  handful  of  musicians — along  with  Falla  and  Poulenc — who 
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contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  harpsichord  early  in  the  century.) 

The  Violin  Sonata  turned  out  to  be  Debussy's  final  work  brought  to  completion.  He 
composed  it  in  1917  and  appeared  himself  as  the  pianist,  along  with  violinist  Gaston 
Poulet,  at  the  premiere,  which  took  place  in  Paris  on  May  5,  1917.  That  event  turned 
out  to  be  his  last  public  appearance  as  a  performer.  The  completion  of  the  sonata 
gave  Debussy  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  He  found  the  finale  especially  intractable,  and 
after  struggling  with  it  a  good  deal,  he  finally  returned  to  his  very  first  outline.  A 
month  after  the  first  performance,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  during  that  flush  of  post-par- 
tum  dissatisfaction  that  often  overtakes  creative  artists  after  they  have  brought  a  new 
creation  into  the  world,  that  he  had  finished  the  sonata  "only  to  get  rid  of  the  thing, 
spurred  on  as  I  was  by  my  dear  publisher."  The  sonata  betrays  signs  of  conflicting 
forces  in  the  composer's  approach,  which  may  account  for  his  decided  coolness — 
whether  to  follow  the  demands  of  form  with,  for  example,  a  "classical"  recapitulation 
in  the  first  movement  or  a  freer  treatment  of  the  opening  material  where  recapitula- 
tion is  expected.  Nonetheless  the  work  contains  many  beauties,  starting  right  at  the 
beginning,  in  which  the  listener  is  hardly  aware  that  the  music  is  marked  Allegro  vivo, 
since  the  long-held  note  values  give  an  impression  of  relaxation  until  the  violin  really 
gets  underway.  The  middle  movement,  in  particular,  is  a  splendid  exercise  in  the 
fantastic,  an  element  that  always  appealed  to  Debussy,  and  the  violinistic  writing 
reveals  his  familiarity  with  the  virtuosic  showpieces  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ernest  Chausson,  a  serious-minded  but  reserved  member  of  the  circle  of  Cesar 
Franck,  had  begun  to  establish  a  career  for  himself  that  consisted  largely  of  songs  and 
other  miniature  works.  Highly  dissatisfied  and  determined  to  write  something  on  a 
large  scale,  he  began  work  in  1889  (when  he  was  thirty-four)  on  a  symphony.  This  was 
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to  prove  a  difficult  piece  to  finish,  and — typically — he  complained  in  letters  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  blocked,  that  he  could  think  of  no  musical  ideas  capable  of  de- 
velopment. Somehow  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  came  to  his  aid;  he  found  himself  im- 
mersed in  the  work,  charmed  by  its  utter  freshness,  which  somehow  unlocked  the 
barriers  that  had  prevented  him  from  finishing  his  own,  very  different  piece.  The 
symphony  was  finished  and  performed  in  Paris,  where  the  critics  asserted  that  it  could 
not  be  analyzed  because  it  had  "nothing  in  it,"  a  common  reaction  to  any  music  com- 
ing from  the  Franck  circle. 

But  despite  his  generally  pessimistic  outlook,  Chausson  had  already  begun  sketch- 
ing another  major  work  while  still  finishing  the  symphony.  This  was  for  the  unique 
combination  of  solo  piano,  solo  violin,  and  string  quartet — a  kind  of  concerto  grosso 
in  the  modern  manner.  He  thus  entitled  this  piece — which  might  otherwise  have 
been  called  a  "sextet" — simply  "Concert"  the  French  word  for  concerto.  By  this  he  did 
not  mean  that  the  solo  instruments  attempt  to  overpower  the  "orchestra"  (consisting 
of  the  string  quartet),  but  simply  that  they  all  take  part  together  in  the  music-making. 
Typically,  he  was  unsure  of  himself  and  referred  to  the  work  in  his  letters  with  invec- 
tives. And  when  he  finally  finished  the  score,  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page, 
"Encore  une  oeuvre  rateeV  ("Another  failure!"). 

Yet  the  Concert  was  to  prove  a  heartening  success  when  it  was  performed,  not  in 
Paris,  with  its  stodgy  anti-Franckist  critics,  but  in  Brussels.  Chausson  dedicated  the 
score  to  the  great  violinist  Eugene  Ysaye,  a  man  as  hearty  and  outgoing  as  Chausson 
himself  was  reserved,  and  a  good  friend  of  the  Franck  circle.  Obviously  he  hoped  that 
Ysaye  would  be  interested  enough  to  perform  the  work,  and  in  this  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. It  was  a  near  thing,  though.  Rehearsals  were  already  in  progress  when  the 
pianist  declared  that  his  part  was  unplayable.  Chausson  was  then  on  the  Riviera.  His 
friend  Vincent  d'Indy  had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  getting  the  Concert 
performed.  He  wrote,  "Chausson  counts  absolutely  on  the  performance,  it  will  be  the 
ultimate  disillusion  for  him,  he  will  leave  for  Algeria  and  never  return!" 

Fortunately  a  young  Parisian  pianist  was  found  capable  of  learning  the  part  quickly, 
and  with  Ysaye  as  violinist,  Auguste  Pierret  as  pianist,  and  the  Crickboom  Quartet, 
Chausson's  Concert  had  its  first  performance,  on  March  4,  1892.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  he  heard  one  of  his  major  works  performed  by  outstanding  artists  commit- 
ted to  the  piece.  After  returning  to  Paris,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  performers: 
"I  scarcely  know  myself  since  my  return  from  Brussels;  I  have  never  been  so  light- 
hearted  and  happy  and  I  cannot  think  of  you  all  without  emotion.  I  feel  that  I  am 
going  to  do  far  better  work  than  before,  and  it  is  to  you  that  I  shall  owe  this." 

The  Concert  is  cast  in  four  movements  of  strongly  varying  character.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  pupil  of  Franck  should  base  a  piece  on  a  single  tiny  motive;  the  first  three 
notes  heard  in  the  piano  (D,  A,  E)  provide  the  core  of  the  entire  composition.  The 
first  movement  is  an  elaborate  structure  of  themes  growing  out  of  the  motto  and 
presented  in  exquisitely  varied  textures.  The  Sicilienne  of  the  second  movement  is  of 
a  slightly  archaic  cast,  based  entirely  on  the  halting  melody  heard  at  the  outset.  The 
third  movement  (Grave)  is  foreboding  and  resigned  in  mood,  to  which  the  Finale 
provides  a  striking  contrast  in  its  energy  and  animation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  14,  at  9 
SPONSORED  BY  GE  PLASTICS 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Celebrating  the  Bicentennial  of  the  French  Revolution 


arr.  BERLIOZ 


Hymne  des  Marseillais 
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JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 


RAVEL 
GOUNOD 


Pavanefor  a  dead  Infanta 

"Je  veux  vivre,"  from  Romeo  et  Juliette 
Ms.  BATTLE 


OFFENBACH 
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Gaite  parisienne 

Ouverture 
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Valse  lente 

Tempo  di  Marcia 

Cancan 

Vivo 
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NOTES 


Hector  Berlioz 

Hymne  des  Marseillais 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote- St. -Andre,  here,  on  December  11, 1803,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  March  8, 1869.  He  made  his  arrangement  of  the  famous  revolutionary  hymn  "La  Marseil- 
laise" in  Paris  in  1830,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  July  Revolution.  This  is  the  first  perform- 
ance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  unspecified  solo  voices,  double  chorus 
(one  of  men's  voices,  one  of  mixed  voices),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  six  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  two  tubas,  six  timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  most  renowned  of  all  revolutionary  songs,  La  Marseillaise,  was  in 
fact  written  by  a  Royalist  officer  in  support  of  the  French  royal  government!  Claude 
Rouget  de  Lisle  (1760-1836)  was  an  officer  in  the  army  when,  on  the  night  of  April  24- 
25,  1792,  in  Strasbourg,  he  composed  his  patriotic  song,  published  soon  after  as  "War 
Song  for  the  Army  of  the  Rhine."  The  original  purpose  of  the  song  was  to  arouse 
patriotic  sentiment  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  whom  the  royal  government  had 
declared  war  on  April  20. 

Volunteers  from  Marseilles  heard  the  song  and  evidently  sang  it  when  they  took 
part  in  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  on  August  10  the  same  year.  Thereafter  it  was 
thoroughly  identified  as  a  song  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  published  under  the  title 
Marche  des  Marseillais  ("March  of  the  Men  of  Marseilles")  or  some  variant;  Berlioz's 
title  calls  it  a  "hymn." 

During  the  last  half  of  July  1830,  Berlioz  was  a  candidate,  for  the  fifth  and  final 
time,  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  required  that  he  and  his  competitors  be  locked  up 
in  the  Palais  de  l'lnstitut  until  they  had  finished  the  required  cantata  (this  was  sup- 
posed to  prevent  cheating).  While  he  was  there,  the  July  Revolution  broke  out.  "I 
dashed  off  the  final  pages  of  my  orchestral  score  to  the  sound  of  stray  bullets  coming 
over  the  roofs  and  pattering  on  the  walls  outside  my  window."  On  July  29th  he  was 
finished,  and  free  to  wander  around  Paris  all  night,  brandishing  a  pistol  and  feeling 
heroic.  A  few  days  later  he  ran  into  a  group  singing  a  "battle  hymn"  that  he  had  set 
from  a  French  translation  of  Thomas  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Berlioz  recalled  later  in 
his  memoirs:  "Unused  as  I  was  to  this  kind  of  popularity,  the  discovery  delighted  me 
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and  I  pushed  my  way  through  to  the  circle  of  singers  and  requested  permission  to 
join  them."  Someone  started  collecting  contributions  for  those  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  preceding  days.  The  crowd  grew  until  they  were  forced  to  find  a 
larger  area  for  the  improvised  performance.  A  shopkeeper  in  an  arcade  invited  them 
up  to  a  balcony  over  the  street,  where  they  could  sing  without  being  crushed  by  the 
throng.  The  impromptu  choir  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  began  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise. 

Almost  at  once  [wrote  Berlioz]  the  seething  mass  at  our  feet  grew  quiet  and  a  holy 

stillness  fell  upon  them At  the  end  of  the  second  verse,  at  the  point  where  the 

refrain  enters,  there  was  again  a  profound  silence.  It  was  the  same  with  the  third. 
On  beholding  that  vast  concourse  of  people  I  recalled  that  I  had  just  arranged 
Rouget  de  Lisle's  song  for  double  chorus  and  full  orchestra,  and  that  where  one 
normally  writes  "tenors  and  basses,"  I  had  written  instead,  "everyone  with  a  voice, 
a  soul,  and  blood  in  his  veins."  This  seemed  just  the  occasion  for  it;  so  it  was  all  the 
more  mortifying  to  be  met  with  stubborn  silence.  The  fourth  time,  I  could  contain 
myself  no  longer,  and  as  the  verse  came  to  an  end  I  yelled,  "Confound  it  all — sing!" 
The  great  crowd  roared  out  its  "Aux  armes,  citoyens!"  with  the  power  and  precision 
of  a  trained  choir. 

The  resonance  of  all  the  voices  within  that  square  was  overwhelming,  and  as  Berlioz 
recalled,  the  little  choir  "stood  dumbfounded,  silent  as  birds  after  a  thunderclap." 


Hymne  des  Marseillais 

Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive. 
Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 
L'etandard  sanglant  est  leve, 
Entendez-vous  dans  les  campagnes 
Mugir  ces  farouches  soldats? 
lis  viennent  jusque  dans  vos  bras 
Egorger  vos  fils,  vos  compagnes. 

Aux  armes,  citoyens! 
Formez  vos  bataillons! 
Marchez,  marchez! 
Qu'un  sang  impur 
abreuve  nos  sillons! 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Come,  children  of  the  nation, 

the  day  of  glory  has  arrived. 

Against  us  the  bloody  banner 

of  tyranny  is  upraised. 

Do  you  hear  these  wild  soldiers 

bellowing  in  the  countryside? 

They  are  coming  right  to  your  arms 

to  slaughter  your  sons,  your  companions. 

To  arms,  citizens! 
Form  your  battalions! 
March,  march! 
Let  their  impure  blood 
saturate  our  furrows! 


Que  veut  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 
De  traitres,  de  rois  conjures? 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entraves, 
Ces  fers  des  longtemps  prepares? 
Francais!  pour  nous,  ah!  quel  outrage! 
Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter! 
C'est  nous  qubn  ose  mediter 
De  rendre  a  l'antique  esclavage! 

Aux  armes,  citoyens!  etc. 

Quoi!  des  cohortes  etrangeres 
Feraient  la  loi  dans  nos  foyers? 
Quoi!  ces  phalanges  mercenaires 
Terrasseraient  nos  fiers  guerriers? 
Grand  Dieu!  par  des  mains  enchainees 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  ploieraient! 
De  vile  despotes  deviendraient 
Les  moteurs  de  nos  destinees? 


What  do  they  want,  this  horde  of 
slaves,  of  traitors,  of  plotting  kings? 
For  whom  are  these  ignoble  fetters, 
these  irons  so  long  prepared? 
Frenchmen!  for  us!  what  an  outrage! 
What  transports  that  should  excite! 
It  is  us  whom  they  think  of 
returning  to  ancient  slavery! 

To  arms,  citizens!  etc. 

What?  Foreign  cohorts 

would  run  the  law  in  our  land? 

What?  Mercenary  phalanxes 

would  overwhelm  our  proud  warriors? 

Great  God!  are  we  to  go  under 

the  yoke  with  chained  hands? 

Will  vile  despots  become 

the  moving  force  of  our  destiny? 
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Aux  armes,  citoyens!  etc. 


To  arms,  citizens!  etc. 


Tremblez,  tyrans!  et  vous,  perfides, 
L'opprobre  de  tous  les  partis! 
Tremblez!  vos  projects  parricide 
Vont  enfin  receivoir  leur  prix. 
Tout  est  soldat  pour  vous  combattre. 
S'ils  tombent,  nos  jeunes  heros, 
La  terre  en  produit  de  nouveaux, 
Contre  vous  tout  prets  a  se  battre. 

Aux  armes,  citoyens!  etc. 

Francais,  en  guerriers  magnanimes, 
Portez  ou  retenez  vos  coups! 
Epargnez  ces  triste  victimes 
A  regret  s'armant  contre  nous! 
Mais  le  despote  sanguinaire, 
Mais  les  complices  de  Bouille, 
Tous  ces  tigres  qui  sans  pitie, 
Dechirent  le  sein  de  leur  mere . . . 

Aux  armes,  citoyens!  etc. 

Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie, 
Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs! 
Liberte,  liberte  cherie, 
Combats  avec  tes  defenseurs! 
Sous  nos  drapeaux  que  la  victoire 
Accoure  a  tes  males  accents, 
Que  nos  ennemis  expirants 
Voient  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire! 

Aux  armes,  citoyens!  etc. 


Tremble,  ye  perfidious  tyrants, 
at  the  opprobrium  of  all  factions! 
Tremble!  your  deadly  projects, 
will,  in  the  end,  earn  their  reward. 
Each  man  is  a  soldier  to  fight  you. 
If  they  fall,  our  young  heroes, 
the  earth  will  produce  new  ones 
all  ready  to  fight  against  you. 

To  arms,  citizens!  etc. 

Frenchmen,  as  magnanimous  warriors, 

aim  or  withhold  your  blows! 

Spare  these  rueful  victims 

who  reluctantly  took  arms  against  us. 

But  the  bloody  despot, 

the  accomplices  of  Bouille, 

all  these  tigers  who,  pitiless, 

lacerate  their  mother's  breast . . . 

To  arms,  citizens!  etc. 

Holy  love  of  country, 

guide,  maintain  our  avenging  arms! 

Liberty,  cherished  liberty, 

fight  along  with  your  defenders! 

Under  our  banners  let  victory 

hasten  from  your  manly  accents. 

Let  our  dying  enemies 

see  your  triumph  and  our  glory! 

To  arms,  citizens!  etc. 


Maurice  Ravel 
Piano  Concerto  in  G 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the 
Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7, 1875  and 
died  in  Paris  on  December  28, 1937.  He  composed  the  Concerto  in  G,  along  with  his  other  piano 
concerto,  the  one  for  the  left  hand,  in  1930  and  1931.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  of  this  concerto  in  April  1932,  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanromd  as 
soloist.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  both  soloist  and  conductor  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance, 
in  August  1950;  Peter  Serkin  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance ,  under 
Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  in  July  1988.  The  Concerto  in  G  is  scored  for  solo  piano  and  orchestra  of 
piccolo ,  flute ,  oboe,  English  horn,  clarinets  in  E-flat  and  B-flat,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  trum- 
pet, trombone,  timpani,  triangle,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  wood  block,  whip, 
harp,  and  strings. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Paul  Wittgenstein,  a  concert  pianist  who  had  lost  a 
hand  during  World  War  I,  asked  Ravel  if  he  would  write  a  concerto  for  him,  Ravel's 
long-time  interpreter  Marguerite  Long  asked  for  a  concerto  for  herself.  Thus, 
although  he  had  written  no  piano  music  for  a  dozen  years,  he  found  himself  in  1930 
writing  two  concertos  more  or  less  simultaneously.  The  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
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turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  most  serious  compositions,  but  the  G  major  Concerto, 
dedicated  to  and  first  performed  by  Madame  Long,  falls  into  the  delightful  category 
of  high-quality  diversion.  Ravel's  favorite  term  of  praise  was  divertissement  de  luxe,  and 
he  succeeded  in  producing  just  such  a  piece  with  this  concerto.  The  motoric  high 
jinks  of  the  first  movement  are  set  off  by  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  though  they  occasion- 
ally yield  to  lyric  contemplation.  The  second  movement  is  a  total  contrast,  hushed 
and  calm,  with  a  tune  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  melodies  Ravel  ever  wrote. 
The  effort  cost  him  dearly,  and  it  may  have  been  here  that  he  first  realized  that  his 
powers  of  composition  were  failing;  they  broke  down  completely  in  1932,  when  the 
shock  of  an  automobile  collision  brought  on  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  he  found 
himself  thereafter  incapable  of  sustained  work.  For  this  concerto,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  write  the  Adagio  assai  one  or  two  measures  at  a  time.  The  final  Presto  brings 
back  the  rushing  motor  rhythms  of  the  opening,  and  both  movements  now  and  then 
bear  witness  that  Ravel  had  traveled  in  America  and  had  become  acquainted  with  jazz 
and  recent  popular  music.  He  also  met  George  Gershwin  and  told  him  that  he 
thought  highly  of  his  Rhapsody  in  Blue;  perhaps  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  that  score  that 
can  be  heard  in  some  of  the  "blue"  passages  here  and  there. 

— S.L. 
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from  Amethyst  to  Zircon 
original  designs  and  settings 
adventurously  and  creatively 
sculpted  by  Selma  Kramerson 
exclusively  at ... 
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6  MAIN  STREET    \  CHATHAM,  NY 
518/392-3811 


Aged,  hand-cut  steaks  •  Fresh  Seafood  ♦  Wood- 
Grilled  Entrees  ♦  Homebaked  Wholegrain 

Bread  ♦  Spectacular  Garden-fresh 

Salad  Bar  •  Homemade  Desserts  ♦  A.H.A. 

approved  Heart-Healthy  Entrees 

->*         *  *         * 

Also  Now  Serving  Our  Fabulous 

Sunday  Brunch  Buffet  10:30  am  -  2:30  pm 

"The  Best  in  the  Berkshires" 

•DAKOTA- 


Rte.  7,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line  •  499-7900  •  Reservations  accepted 
Serving  Dinner  Mon-Thurs  5-10  pm, 
Fri  &  Sat  5- 1 1  pm,  Sun  4:30- 10  pm 
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Jules  Massenet 

"Adieu,  notre  petite  table,"  from  Manon,  Act  II 


Jules  Emile  Frederic  Massenet  was  born  in  Montaud,  St.  Etienne,  on  May  12, 1842,  and  died 
in  Paris  on  August  13, 1912.  He  composed  Manon,  to  a  libretto  of  Henri  Meilhac  and  Pierre 
Gille,  in  1883;  it  was  premiered  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  January  19, 1884,  where  it  achieved  a 
phenomenal  success.  Kathleen  Battle  sang  the  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  performances  of 
this  aria  in  February  1989  at  Symphony  Hall,  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  The  orchestra  calls 
for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
timpani,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Early  experience  as  an  extra  percussionist  in  the  orchestra  pit  of  an  opera  house 
gave  Jules  Massenet  an  extraordinarily  refined  sense  of  theatrical  effect.  Composi- 
tional studies  with  Ambroise  Thomas  prepared  him  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  he 
won  in  1863.  Upon  his  return  from  the  three  statutory  years  of  composition  in  Rome, 
Massenet  embarked  upon  one  of  the  most  successful  operatic  careers  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Between  1865  and  his  death  he  composed  three  dozen  operas, 
most  of  which  were  produced;  a  substantial  number  of  these  achieved  a  considerable, 
if  not  always  lasting,  success.  Always  eager  to  please,  Massenet  specialized  in  a  kind  of 
stylish,  sweetly  sentimental  opera,  often  with  religious  overtones — though  never  with 
especially  profound  or  deeply  felt  spiritual  resonance.  As  d'Indy  remarked,  he  was  a 
master  of  "discreet  and  pseudo-religious  eroticism,"  which  attracted  the  vast  middle- 
class  audience  even  as  it  outraged  the  intellectuals. 

Massenet  viewed  art  as  essentially  a  decorative  element  in  life,  not  something  that 
could  move  the  depths  of  heart  and  soul.  But,  then,  Massenet  was  composing  for  the 
French  public,  who  (in  the  words  of  Martin  Cooper)  "still  regarded  the  opera  as  a 
social  function,  as  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  hedonism,  rather  than  as  a  potential 
source  of  spiritual  experience."  Claude  Debussy  was  only  one  of  many  French  com- 
posers who  aimed  at  something  grander,  more  noble,  more  thoughtful.  Debussy's 
comments  on  Massenet  in  his  delightful  critique  of  modern  musical  life,  M.  Croche,  the 
Dilettante-Hater,  have  a  wry  quality,  hinting  at  the  jealousy  that  so  many  other  compos- 
ers must  have  felt  at  Massenet's  success: 

His  brethren  could  not  easily  forgive  Massenet  this  power  of  pleasing  which,  strictly 
speaking,  is  a  gift.  His  is  a  delightful  kind  of  fame,  the  secret  envy  of  many  of  those 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890" 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1 . 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 
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great  artists  who  can  only  warm  their  hands  at  the  somewhat  pallid  flame  provided 
by  the  approbation  of  the  elect. 

The  character  of  Manon  is  one  of  Massenet's  most  perfectly  realized  creations.  She 
may  feel  love,  but  compared  to  her  desire  for  luxury,  it  is  a  transient  sentiment.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  opera  she  passes  from  lover  to  lover  according  to  the  state  of  his 
exchequer.  In  Act  II,  she  learns  that  her  current  (and  "true")  lover,  Des  Grieux,  is  to 
be  abducted  that  night  by  his  own  father,  who  is  incensed  at  his  abandoned  manner 
of  living.  Since  it  is  clear  to  Manon  that  the  young  man  will  never  receive  his  wealthy 
father's  permission  to  marry  her,  she  sentimentally  regrets  losing  him,  but  does  not 
warn  him  of  what  is  to  happen.  When  he  leaves  their  apartment  to  mail  his  father  a 
letter  pleading  the  case  of  his  marriage  with  Manon,  she  sings  a  farewell  to  their  love 
and  to  all  they  had  shared,  bidding  goodbye  to  the  room,  the  furniture,  and  all  the 
reminders  of  what  once  was  in  a  happier — and  more  auspicious — day. 

— S.L. 


MASSENET:  Manon  (Act  II) 

Allons!  il  le  faut  pour  lui-meme . . . 

Mon  pauvre  chevalier! 

Oui,  c'est  lui  que  j'aime! 

Et  pourtant,  j'hesite  aujourd'hui. 

Non,  je  ne  suis  plus  digne  de  lui! 

J'entends  cette  voix  qui  m'entraine 

contre  ma  volonte: 
Manon,  Manon,  tu  seras  reine  . . . 

reine . . .  par  la  beaute! 

Je  ne  suis  que  faiblesse — et  que 

fragilite! 
Ah!  malgre  moi 
je  sens  couler  mes  larmes 
devant  ces  reves  effaces; 
l'avenir  aura-t-il  les  charmes 
de  ces  beaux  jours  deja  passes? 

Adieu,  notre  petite  table, 
qui  nous  reunit  si  souvent! 
Adieu,  notre  petite  table, 
si  grande  pour  nous  cependant! 
On  tient,  c'est  inimaginable, 
si  peu  de  place  en  se  serrant . . . 
Adieu,  notre  petite  table; 
un  meme  verre  etait  le  notre, 
chacun  de  nous  quand  il  buvait 
y  cherchait  les  levres  de  l'autre . . . 
Ah!  pauvre  ami,  comme  il  m'amait! 
Adieu,  notre  petite  table,  adieu! 


Come,  I  must  do  it  for  his  own  sake 
My  poor  chevalier! 
Yes,  it  is  he  whom  I  love! 
And  yet  I  hesitate  even  today! 
No,  I'm  no  longer  worthy  of  him! 
I  still  hear  this  voice  that  attracts 

me  against  my  will: 
Manon,  Manon,  you  will  be  queen . 

a  queen ...  by  your  beauty! 

I  am  nothing  but  weakness — and 

fragility! 
Ah!  in  spite  of  myself 
I  feel  my  tears  flowing 
before  these  vanished  dreams; 
Will  the  future  have  the  charms 
of  the  lovely  days  already  passed? 

Farewell,  our  little  table, 
which  reunited  us  so  often! 
Farewell,  our  little  table, 
nonetheless  so  large  for  us! 
One  takes  up — it  is  hard  to  believe- 
so  little  space  when  pressed  close  . . . 
Farewell,  our  little  table; 
a  single  glass  was  ours, 
each  of  us,  when  we  drank, 
sought  there  the  lips  of  the  other . . 
Ah!  Poor  friend,  how  he  loved  me! 
Farewell,  our  little  table,  farewell! 


Ambroise  Thomas 

"Je  suis  Titania,"  from  Mignon,  Act  II 


Charles  Louis  Ambroise  Thomas  was  born  in  Metz  on  August  5, 1811,  and  died  in  Paris  on 
February  12,  1896.  Mignon  was  composed  in  1866  to  a  libretto  by  Jules  Barbier  and  Michel 
Carre,  adapted  from  Goethe's  novel  Wilhelm  Meister.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera-Com- 
ique  on  November  17, 1866.  Mignon  s  aria,  "Je  suis  Titania,"  also  known  as  the  Polanaise from 
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Mignon,  appears  in  the  second  of  the  three  acts.  Until  February  1989,  when  Kathleen  Battle 
performed  this  aria  at  Symphony  Hall  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  all  previous  BSO  perform- 
ances of  it  took  place  on  tour:  first  with  soprano  Emma  Thursby  in  Providence  in  December  1890 
under  Arthur  Nikisch's  direction,  and  most  recently  with  soprano  Frieda  Hempel  in  Montreal  in 
November  1922  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The  orchestra  calls  for  two  flutes  (second 
doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, timpani,  and  strings. 

Mignon  was  once  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  operas.  From  its  premiere  in 
1866,  it  was  never  out  of  the  repertory  at  the  Opera-Comique,  averaging  one  per- 
formance in  that  house  every  ten  days  for  the  remainder  of  the  century  and  achieving 
its  1,000th  performance  by  1894.  Singers  everywhere,  including  hundreds  of  well- 
meaning  amateur  sopranos,  wrought  havoc  on  the  aria  "Connais-tu  le  pays?"  ("Do 
you  know  the  country?" — a  nearly  direct  translation  of  one  of  Goethe's  most  famous 
lyrics,  "Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Zitronen  bluhnf").  That  lovely  aria  was  just  easy 
enough  that  non-professional  musicians  persuaded  themselves  that  they  could  carry 
it  off  in  recital,  but  demanding  enough  that  few  of  them  did  so  successfully. 

Equally  popular  (and  less  often  attempted  by  amateurs)  was  the  brilliant  polonaise, 
sung  by  Philine  in  the  second  act,  when  she  is  flushed  with  the  success  of  her  perform- 
ance in  a  presentation  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  opera  as  a  whole  is  more 
charming  than  passionate,  and  its  story  may  seem  naive,  but  the  scintillating  polonaise 
will  always  retain  its  attractions. 

— S.L. 


THOMAS:  Mignon  (Act  II) 

Ah,  pour  ce  soir  je  suis  reine  de 

fees! 
Voici  mon  sceptre  d'or, 
Et  voici  mes  trophees. 

Je  suis  Titania  fille  de  fair! 
En  riant  je  parcours  le  monde 
Plus  vive  que  l'oiseau, 
Plus  prompte  que  l'eclair. 
Je  suis  Titania  la  blonde,  etc. 


Ah,  for  this  evening  I  am  queen  of  the 

fairies! 
Here  is  my  sceptre  of  gold, 
And  here  my  trophies. 

I  am  Titania,  daughter  of  air! 

Laughing,  I  run  through  the  world 

more  lively  than  a  bird, 

faster  than  lightning. 

I  am  Titania  the  blonde,  etc. 


SEVEN  HILLS  INN 

at  Shipton  Court  Estates 


Is  proud  to  introduce  Chef  Danny 
Michaud  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  4  star  restaurants  in  Napa 
Valley.  Receiving  Rave  Reviews  from 
local  and  non-local  guests.  Featuring 
classic  French  and  Northern  Italian 
Cuisine. 
Outdoor  Terrace  Dining  Available. 

Reservations  strongly  suggested.  Open 
7  days 
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,  .  NightClub 

Featuring  some  of  the  finest  Jazz 

Musicians  and  Vocalists  in  the 

tri-state  area. 

Late  night  snacks  and  desserts. 

Every  Thursday-Saturday  9:00  pm-2:00am 


100  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  Mass.  413/637-0060 
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La  troupe  folle  des  lutins 

suit 
Mon  char  qui  vole  et  dans  la  nuit 

fuit! 
Autour  de  moi  toute  la  cour, 

court 
Chantant  le  plaisir  et  l'amour. 
La  troupe  folle  des  lutins 

suit 
Mon  char  qui  vole  et  dans  la  nuit 

fuit 
An  rayon  de  Phoebe  qui  luit. 
Parmi  les  fleurs  que  l'aurore 

fait  eclore, 
Par  les  bois  et  par  les  pres 

diapres, 
Sur  les  flots  couverts  d'ecume, 

dans  la  brume, 
On  me  voit  d'un  pied  leger 

voltiger! 
D'un  pied  leger,  par  les  bois,  par 

les  pres, 
Et  dans  la  brume,  on  me  voit 

voltiger. 

Ah 
VoilaTitania!  Ah! 
En  riant  je  parcours  le  monde,  etc. 


The  merry  band  of  elves 

follows 
my  chariot  in  flight  and  in  the  dark 

escapes! 
Around  me  my  entire  court 

woos, 
singing  of  pleasure  and  love. 
The  merry  band  of  elves 

follows 
my  chariot  in  flight,  and  in  the  dark 

flees 
the  ray  of  Phoebus,  which  gleams. 
Among  the  flowers  that  dawn 

opens, 
by  the  woods  and  by  the  fields, 

dappled, 
on  the  foam-covered  waves, 

in  the  mist, 
you  see  me,  light-footed, 

hovering! 
With  a  light  foot,  through  the  woods, 

through  the  fields, 
and  on  the  foam,  you  can  see  me  hover. 

Ah! 
There  isTitania!  Ah! 
Laughing,  I  run  through  the  world,  etc. 


Maurice  Ravel 

Pavanefor  a  dead  Infanta 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the 
Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7, 1875,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  December  28, 1937.  The  Pa  vane  was  composed  originally  for  piano  in  1899 
and  was  first  performed  in  public  by  Ricardo  Vines  at  a  Societe  Nationale  concert  on  April  5, 
1902.  The  orchestral  transcription  dates  from  1910  and  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Concerts 
Hasselmans,  Alfredo  Casella  conducting,  on  December  25,  1911.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Pavane  in  October  1937  and  led  the  orchestras 
first  Tanglewood performance  in  August  1947.  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  June  1986.  The  orchestral  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  harp,  and  strings. 

Ravel  inherited  from  his  mother,  whose  early  years  were  spent  in  Madrid,  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  people,  folklore,  and  music  of  Spain.  His  father,  a  Swiss  civil  engineer 
who  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  automobile,  instilled  in  both 
sons — the  elder  Maurice  and  the  three-years-younger  Edouard,  who  would  go  on  like 
his  father  to  become  an  engineer — a  love  for  things  mechanical,  frequently  accom- 
panying them  on  visits  to  factories  of  all  sorts.  That  the  boy  Maurice  would  undertake 
a  musical  career  seemed  clear  from  the  start;  the  only  question  was  whether  he  would 
become  a  concert  pianist  or  a  composer.  Following  lessons  in  piano,  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  composition,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  piano  division  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  November  1889,  but  his  early  years  there  were  marked  by  a  succes- 
sion of  academic  failures;  he  was  finally  expelled  in  July  1900,  though  he  continued 
to  audit  the  classes  of  his  "dear  teacher"  Gabriel  Faure,  to  whom  he  would  later  dedi- 
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SIMERFARE 


TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart  -  da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summer fare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  -  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  dl  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13, 16  mat.,  Aug.  4 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 
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cate  his  Jeux  d'eau  for  piano  and  the  String  Quartet. 

On  five  occasions,  Ravel  competed  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  a  state-subsidized 
prize  designed  to  further  the  winning  composer's  artistic  development  with  a  four- 
year  stipend,  the  first  two  years  to  be  spent  at  Rome's  Villa  Medici.  In  May  1905  he 
tried  for  the  last  time  (he  had  recently  turned  thirty,  the  age  limit  for  the  competi- 
tion)— and  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  finals!  There  was  an  uproar:  debate  among 
the  music  critics  was  heated,  the  news  made  the  front  pages,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
jury  was  suspect,  especially  considering  that  all  six  finalists  were  pupils  of  one  of  the 
judges,  Charles  Lenepveu,  who  was  a  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire. 
Without  question,  a  variety  of  musical/political  factors  were  involved.  Ravel  was  by 
now  a  prominent  figure  in  Parisian  musical  life,  recognized  as  the  leading  composer 
of  his  generation  and  presumable  successor  to  Debussy.  But  at  the  same  time,  his 
preliminary  submission  for  the  1905  Grand  Prix  contained  enough  errors  and  infrac- 
tions to  suggest  that  he  was  being  flippant,  scornful,  or  both,  and  his  teachers  had 
frequently  and  consistently  found  him  lacking  in  discipline  despite  his  natural  talents. 

Ravel's  first  published  work  was  the  Menuet  antique  of  1895,  published  in  1898.  His 
formal  debut  as  a  composer  came  at  the  Societe  Nationale  concert  of  March  5,  1898. 
By  the  time  of  the  1905  Prix  de  Rome  affair  his  list  of  works  included,  among  other 
things,  the  Pavanefor  a  dead  Infanta  (1899),  Jeux  d'eau  (1901),  the  String  Quartet  (1902- 
03),  and  the  Sheherazade  song  cycle.  The  decade  preceding  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I  was  one  of  astounding  and  virtually  uninterrupted  productivity,  witnessing  the 
creation  of  such  compositions  as  the  Sonatine  and  Miroirs  (1905),  the  Histoires  naturelles 
( 1906),  Mother  Goose  ( 1908- 10),  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  ( 191 1 ),  Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(1909-12),  and  the  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  (1914).  During  this  time,  too,  Ravel 
established  his  lifelong  relationship  with  the  publishing  company  of  August  and  Jacques 
Durand,  founded  his  own  Societe  Musicale  Independante  for  the  performance  of 
new  music,  and  began  to  be  known  outside  his  native  country. 

The  Pavanefor  a  dead  Infanta,  in  its  original  piano  version  of  1899,  was  premiered 
together  with  Jeux  d'eau.  The  latter  was  the  historically  more  significant  and  con- 
tained, in  the  composer's  words,  "whatever  pianistic  innovations  my  works  may  be 
thought  to  contain,"  but  it  was  the  charmingly  elegant  Pavane  that  was  immediately 
popular  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  both  the  listening  public  and  amateur 
pianists.  The  orchestral  transcription  of  1910  served  further  to  broaden  its  audience. 
The  pavane  was  a  ceremonial  dance  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  its 
name  most  likely  deriving  from  "Pava,"  a  dialect  form  of  Padua  in  Italy.  The  infanta 
or  Spanish  princess  of  the  title  is  nobody  in  particular:  the  piece  was  commissioned 
by  the  Princess  Edmond  de  Polignac,  whose  salon  Ravel  frequented  in  Paris,  and  the 
composer,  by  his  own  admission,  simply  concocted  a  title  that  pleased  him  by  its 
sound. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Charles  Gounod 

"Je  veux  vivre"  from  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Act  I 


Charles  Francois  Gounod  was  born  in  Paris  on  June  18,  1818,  and  died  in  St.  Cloud  on  October 
18, 1893.  He  composed  his  five-act  opera  Romeo  et  Juliette  in  1866-67  on  a  libretto  by  Jules 
Barbier  and  Michel  Carre.  It  was  premiered  at  the  Theatre -Lyrique  on  April  27, 1867,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  obligatory  ballet,  made  its  way  to  the  Opera  on  November  28,  1888.  Juliet's 
"waltz  song, "  "Je  veux  vivre, "  appears  in  the  first  act.  It  has  been  performed  only  twice  before  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  by  soprano  Lillian  Blauvelt  under  Emil  Paur's  direction  in 
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Worcester,  in  November  1893,  and  by  soprano  Nellie  Melba  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction  on 
a  Pension  Fund  concert  at  Symphony  Hall,  in  December  1903.  Kathleen  Battle  did  perform  it 
this  spring,  however,  at  a  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  concert  under  the  direction  of  John  Williams.  In 
addition  to  the  soprano  solo,  it  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  two  flutes  (both  doubling  piccolo),  two 
each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

French  music  during  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  restricted  to  the  opera. 
Few  composers  (and  fewer  audiences)  were  interested  in  symphonies  or  chamber 
music;  opera  was  both  glamorous  and  popular,  and  success  in  that  field  could  make  a 
composer  wealthy.  Gounod  was  to  have  his  operatic  successes,  but  he  also  had  a  far 
wider  range  of  interest  than  most  French  composers  of  his  day.  While  in  Italy  as  the 
recipient  of  the  1839  Prix  de  Rome,  he  encountered  the  music  of  Palestrina  and  other 
Renaissance  masters,  and  spoke  admiringly  of  its  "absence  of  all  perceptible  processes, 
all  secular  artifice,  all  vanity  or  coquetry."  It  was  in  Italy,  too,  that  he  encountered 
Fanny  Mendelssohn  Hensel,  the  sister  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  was  also  a  talented 
composer  in  her  own  right.  She  introduced  the  young  Frenchman  to  the  works  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven  (as  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  their  music  was  virtually 
unknown  in  France  then),  not  to  mention  those  of  her  brother.  After  three  years  in 
Rome,  Gounod  visited  Vienna  and  later  Berlin  and  Leipzig  before  returning  to  Paris. 
In  all  of  these  places  he  encountered  music  by  the  leading  German  masters  past  and 
present,  music  that  was  unknown  or  not  highly  regarded  at  home. 

Gounod  entertained  for  a  time  a  casual  interest  in  studying  for  the  priesthood,  but 
it  was  never  a  serious  vocation,  and  he  finally  relinquished  it  without  regret.  But  dur- 
ing his  early  years  he  composed  a  great  deal  of  music  for  the  church.  The  gifted 
mezzo-soprano  Pauline  Viardot  (whom  he  had  also  met  in  Rome)  persuaded  him  to 
write  his  first  opera,  Sapho,  produced  in  1851.  As  is  so  frequently  the  case,  Gounod's 
first  two  operas  were  failures  (few  composers — even  the  greatest — manage  to  solve 
the  problems  of  dramatic  expression  and  theatrical  timing  on  their  first  outings).  But 
in  1858  he  became  associated  with  the  Theatre-Lyrique;  during  the  next  decade  he 
wrote  five  operas  for  that  theater,  and  they  include  the  works  by  which  Gounod  is 
most  frequently  remembered  today. 

The  first  of  these — and  the  most  lasting  success  of  Gounod's  life — was  Faust  (1859), 
which  was  frequently  regarded,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  as  one  of  the  few  "perfect" 
operas  ever  composed.  The  overwhelming  success  of  Faust  opened  many  doors  to 
Gounod.  He  wrote  many  more  operas  (some  of  which  are  unjustly  neglected),  but 
only  Romeo  et  Juliette — based,  of  course,  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy — has  retained  a 
firm  hold  in  the  repertory. 

Shakespeare  has  never  failed  composers  as  a  source  for  musical  inspiration,  and 
Romeo  et  Juliette  is  high  on  the  list  of  favorites,  whether  turned  into  dramatic  sym- 
phony (Berlioz),  tone  poem  (Tchaikovsky),  or  opera  (Bellini  and  Gounod).  Gounod's 
opera  follows  Shakespeare  quite  closely,  and  it  is  filled  with  a  rich  supply  of  love  music. 
But  one  of  the  most  famous  arias  of  the  opera,  introducing  Juliet,  is  a  celebration  of 
the  fact  that  love  has  not  come.  In  this  famous  and  brilliant  waltz  song,  the  girl  inno- 
cently revels  in  her  heartfree  state,  which  is  so  soon  to  change. 

— S.L. 
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GOUNOD:  Romeo  et  Juliette  (Act  I) 

Je  veux  vivre 
Dans  le  reve  qui  m'enivre 

Longtemps  encor! 

Douce  flamme, 
Je  te  garde  dans  mon  ame 

Comme  un  tresor! 

Cette  ivresse 

Dejeunesse 
Ne  dure,  helas!  qu'un  jour! 

Puis  vient  l'heure 

Ou  Ton  pleure; 
Le  coeur  cede  a  l'amour, 
Et  le  bonheur  fuit  sans  retour! 
Loin  de  l'hiver  morose 
Laisse-moi  sommeiller, 
Et  respirer  la  rose 
Avant  de  l'effeuiller! 

Je  veux  vivre 
Dans  le  reve  qui  m'enivre 

Longtemps  encor! 

Douce  flamme, 
Je  te  garde  dans  mon  ame 

comme  un  tresor! 


I  want  to  live 

in  the  dream  that  has  long 

elated  me! 

Sweet  flame, 

I  preserve  you  in  my  soul 

like  a  treasure! 

This  intoxication 

of youth 

will  not  last,  alas!  more  than  a  day! 

Then  comes  the  hour 

when  one  weeps; 

the  heart  yields  to  love, 

and  happiness  flees,  never  to  return! 

Far  from  that  sullen  winter 

let  me  sleep, 

and  breathe  the  rose 

before  plucking  it! 

I  want  to  live 

in  the  dream  that  has  long 

elated  me! 

Sweet  flame, 

I  preserve  you  in  my  soul 

like  a  treasure! 


\*. 

»* 

^^H 

■ 
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Jacques  Offenbach  (arr.  Rosenthal) 
Gaite  parisienne 


Jacques  Offenbach  was  born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  on  June  20, 1819,  and  died  in  Paris,  France, 
on  October  5,  1880.  Manuel  Rosenthal  was  born  in  Paris  on  June  18, 1904.  It  was  he  who 
selected  music  from  Offenbach  stage  works  originally  composed  between  1855  and  1880  and 
arranged  them  in  the  ballet  entitled  Gaite  parisienne  in  1937-38.  The  ballet  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  de  Monte  Carlo  by  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  on  April  5,  1938;  it 
was  conceived  and  choreographed  by  Leonide  Massine,  who  also  danced  one  of  the  leading  roles. 
The  company  gave  the  first  American  performance  of  the  ballet  on  October  12, 1938,  at  the  old 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  Tonight  s  performance  is  the  first  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes  (doubling  piccolos),  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  two  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jacques  Offenbach  was  a  German  by  birth,  for  his  music 
has  always  symbolized  for  the  world  the  glittering  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  the 
eighteen  years  preceding  the  catastrophe  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  It  was 
an  age  of  carefree,  even  thoughtless,  frivolity,  and  Offenbach  was  its  chronicler  in  a 
string  of  nearly  100  operettas  that  satirized  almost  every  aspect  of  French  life  and 
culture,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of  parodies  of  the  classics,  sometimes  in  "modern 
day"  stories  of  vacuous  people  with  little  on  their  minds  except  financial  success,  high 
living,  and  amour.  He  was  blessed  with  that  great  need  of  all  composers  for  the  light 
theater,  literary  collaborators  who  were  inventive  and  funny.  (Arthur  Sullivan  was 
similarly  blessed;  Johann  Strauss  and  Victor  Herbert  usually  were  not.) 

No  other  composer  has  ever  matched  Offenbach  for  the  sheer  inexhaustible  fund 
of  his  exhilarating  and  lighthearted  melodies,  though  we  often  lose  the  satiric  knife- 
twist  embedded  in  many  of  them  by  hearing  them  out  of  their  original  context.  Today 
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GREAT 

MUSIC 

CELEBRATION 

Each  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  enter- 
tains Tanglewood  audiences  with  exceptional  music.  The 
consistency  of  musical  talent  each  year  ensures  another 
generation  of  patrons.  Unfortunately,  this  audience  alone 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  Tanglewood's  future. 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  The  Music  Box  has  had  great 
success  in  selling  and  installing  fine  music  and  video 
systems  for  the  home.  Our  'way  of  doing  business'  and 
our  consistent  application  have  ensured  our  commit- 
ment and  success. 

We  felt  that  as  music  has  enabled  us  to  prosper,  The 
Music  Box  should  in  turn  do  something  to  ensure  its 
continued  growth.  Helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is  our  way  of  doing  so. 

The  Music  Box,  along  with  Altec  Lansing,  Custom  Wood- 
work and  Design,  and  Sony,  hopes  our  gift  tempts  you 
into  giving  a  gift  of  your  own.  By  purchasing  raffle  tickets 
to  support  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  you  can  guar- 
antee many  more  wonderful  concerts  in  the  Berkshires. 


CWD* 


Custom  Woodwork  &  Design  Inc.    THE  LEADER  IN  DIGITAL  AUDIO ■» 


$*4*4*> 


The  Music  So* 

Quality  Sound  Since  1928 

58  Central  Street,  Wellesley  MA  02181 
617  235  5100 
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most  people  know  Offenbach's  music  only  through  the  popular  ballet  that  Manuel 
Rosenthal  scored  in  1938  using  tunes  drawn  from  the  most  famous  of  Offenbach's 
operettas,  including  La  belle  Helene  ("Fair  Helen"),  Orphee  aux  enters  ("Orpheus  in  the 
Underworld"),  La  Vie parisienne  ("Parisian  Life"),  among  others,  and  his  opera  Les 
Contes  d'Hoffmann.  We  thus  forget  that  the  cancan,  to  give  only  the  most  famous  exam- 
ple, is  the  "danse  infernale"  learned  by  the  Olympian  deities  when  they  make  a  spur- 
of-the-moment  trip  to  Hades  to  put  a  little  excitement  into  their  otherwise  boring 
lives.  It  succeeded  so  far  that  the  cancan  became  the  very  symbol  of  the  frivolous 
Second  Empire,  sought  out  by  Parisians  looking  for  respite  from  the  monotony  of 
their  daily  lives — a  classic  case  of  life  imitating  art  imitating  life. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  is  a  simple  tale  set  in  the  gilded  Second  Empire,  where 
money  talks  and  life  is  devoted  to  light  flirtations.  The  scene  is  set  in  a  Parisian  cafe 
being  made  ready  (by  waiters  and  cleaning  women)  to  open.  A  Flower  Girl  (Eugenie 
Delarova  in  the  original  production)  enters,  and  the  waiters  hasten  to  help  her  set  up 
shop.  A  Glove  Seller  (Alexandra  Danilova)  sets  up  her  wares  as  well.  As  the  cafe  opens 
for  the  day,  the  place  is  crowded  with  a  lively  group  of  students  and  their  lady  friends 
of  dubious  virtue.  A  nouveau  riche  Peruvian  (Leonide  Massine)  suddenly  enters  with 
all  of  his  luggage,  having  just  arrived  in  Paris.  While  he  flirts  with  the  Glove  Seller,  the 
students  and  their  ladies  make  off  with  his  bags.  But  a  handsome  Baron  (Frederic 
Franklin)  interrupts  the  tete-a-tete,  captivating  the  Glove  Seller,  so  the  Peruvian 
chases  after  his  missing  bags. 

The  Baron  and  the  Glove  Seller  dance  a  romantic  waltz  that  is  interrupted  by  a 
group  of  soldiers,  led  by  their  strutting  Officer  (Igor  Youskevitch).  A  celebrity  of  the 
moment,  the  Lady  in  Red  (Lubov  Rostova),  arrives  with  her  entourage,  including  a 
Duke  (Casimir  Kokitch);  she  gets  the  Officer  to  join  her  as  well,  but  ignores  the  Peru- 
vian, who  tries  to  re-establish  his  flirtation  with  the  Glove  Seller.  When  she  rather 
halfheartedly  agrees  to  meet  him  that  evening,  he  rushes  off  elatedly.  The  Officer 
then  tries  to  make  free  with  the  Glove  Seller,  but  this  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Baron,  who  jealously  attacks  the  Officer,  setting  off  a  general  brawl.  During  the 
fighting  the  Baron  and  the  Glove  Seller  slip  out  unnoticed,  while  the  Peruvian  hides 
under  a  table.  When  the  waiters  break  up  the  fight  and  shoo  everyone  out  the  door, 
the  Glove  Seller  and  the  Baron  return  to  complete  their  waltz  duet  without  interrup- 
tion. 

A  burst  of  music  brings  in  the  Dancing  Master  (Robert  Irwin)  with  his  troupe  of 
cancan  girls.  Everyone  is  eager  to  try  this  new  craze — the  Glove  Seller,  the  Flower 
Girl,  and  the  Lady  in  Red  all  take  their  turns.  Eventually  the  gaiety  subsides  as  people 
drift  away,  leaving  the  Baron  and  the  Glove  Seller  alone  on  the  terrace.  The  Peruvian 
returns,  sees  them,  and  makes  as  if  to  hold  the  girl  to  her  promise  to  see  him.  But  she 
gives  him  only  a  casual  wave  of  the  hand,  leaving  him  to  his  own  devices  as  the 
couple's  waltz  of  love  brings  the  ballet  to  its  tender  conclusion. 

Recently  Manuel  Rosenthal  told  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  librarian  Marshall 
Burlingame  that  Massine,  who  had  ordered  the  score  in  the  first  place,  found  fault 
with  it  upon  delivery,  complaining  that  Rosenthal  had  disfigured  Offenbach's  original 
music,  and  threatened  not  to  accept  or  produce  the  work.  Rosenthal  offered  to  abide 
by  the  view  of  a  mediator  in  the  dispute,  and  suggested  Igor  Stravinsky,  with  whom 
Massine  had  worked  for  many  years.  Massine  agreed,  and  Stravinsky  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  new  ballet.  He  told  Massine,  "If  you  fail  to  produce  this  work,  you  will 
miss  the  greatest  success  of  your  life."  Stravinsky  was  right. 

— S.L. 
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Mitsuko  Uchida 


Pianist  Mitsuko 
Uchida  was  born 
in  Japan  and,  at 
age  twelve,  al- 
ready an  excep- 
tional piano 
student  in  Tokyo, 
accompanied 
her  family  to 
Vienna,  where 
her  father  had 
been  posted  with  the  Japanese  Diplomatic 
Service.  Having  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Music  under  Richard  Hauser, 
she  won  first  prize  at  the  Beethoven  Com- 
petition in  Vienna  when  she  was  only 
twenty.  The  following  year  she  won  second 
prize  at  the  Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw. 
Ms.  Uchida  has  been  associated  with  the 
music  of  Mozart  since  her  highly  praised 
cycles  in  London  of  the  complete  sonatas 
and  piano  concertos;  the  latter  she  con- 
ducted from  the  keyboard  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Ms.  Uchida  and  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  also  performed 
the  cycle  in  Tokyo  during  the  1986-87 
season,  a  visit  that  was  the  subject  of  a  film 
by  Tony  Palmer  for  London's  Channel  4 
Television.  Ms.  Uchida  has  recorded  the 
Mozart  sonatas  and  is  currently  recording 
the  concertos  with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  as  part  of  her 
exclusive  contract  with  Philips  Classics.  She 
has  also  recorded  Debussy's  Etudes  and  a 
recital  album  of  works  by  Chopin.  High- 
lights of  Ms.  Uchida's  recent  seasons  have 
included  performances  of  Bartok's  Third 
Piano  Concerto  with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  Schoenberg's  Piano 
Concerto  with  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  and  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London  and 
with  Andrew  Davis  and  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Schumann  Piano  Concerto 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  London 
Philharmonic.  She  has  also  appeared  with 
Christof  Perick  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
and  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  Jeffrey  Tate  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  at  New  York's  Avery  Fisher 
Hall,  and  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival 
last  summer.  Also  last  summer  she  made 
recital  and  orchestral  appearances  with  San 
Francisco's  Midsummer  Mozart  Festival 
and  at  London's  South  Bank  Festival.  Her 
1988-89  North  American  season  included 
her  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  perform- 


ing Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto 
under  Andrew  Davis,  performances  with 
the  Toronto  Symphony,  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  Ottawa's  National  Arts 
Centre  Orchestra,  and  recitals  in  New  York 
and  Kansas  City.  Ms.  Uchida  makes  her 
Tanglewood  debut  with  her  recital  and 
Boston  Symphony  appearance  this  week. 
She  has  appeared  twice  previously  with 
the  orchestra:  in  October  1986,  perform- 
ing Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto 
under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1988,  performing  Mozart's  E-flat  con- 
certo, K.482,  under  the  direction  of  Kurt 
Sanderling. 


You  are  invited  to  take 
complimentary 

Guided  Tours  of 
Tanglewood 

Wednesdays  10:30-11 :30  am 
Saturdays  1 :  15-2:00  pm 
Continuing  through  August  26 

Tours  will  start  and  finish 
at  the  Friends  Office. 
Please  register  at  the  Friends 
Office,  Main  Gate,  Tanglewood, 
637-1600.  Experienced  volunteer 
tour  guides  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 
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Malcolm  Lowe 


With  his  appoint- 
ment in  1984, 
Malcolm  Lowe 
became  the 
tenth  con- 
certmaster  of  the 
Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
and  only  its  third 
concertmaster 
since  1920.  As 
the  orchestra's  principal  violinist,  he  also 
performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is  equally  at 
home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber 
musician,  solo  recitalist,  and  teacher.  He 
makes  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  he  has 
returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada 
for  guest  appearances  as  a  soloist  with 
orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  Mr.  Lowe  gives  solo  recitals, 
chamber  music  performances,  and  master 
classes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
is  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  Boston  University.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  in  Boston,  he  was  con- 
certmaster of  the  Orchestre  Symphonique 
de  Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  awards,  including  art  grants  from 
the  Canada  Council.  In  1979  he  was  one  of 
the  top  laureate  winners  in  the  Montreal 
International  Violin  Competition.  Born  to 
musical  parents — his  father  a  violinist,  his 
mother  a  vocalist — in  Hamiota,  Manitoba, 
where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm 
Lowe  moved  with  his  family  to  Regina, 


Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he 
studied  at  the  Regina  Conservatory  of 
Music  with  Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former 
concertmaster  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic. Mr.  Lowe  studied  with  Ivan  Galam- 
ian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music 
and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He 
also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and 
Jaime  Laredo  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander 
Schneider,  and  Jascha  Brodsky. 


Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Born  in  Korea, 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
gave  his  first  solo 
performance 
with  orchestra 
when  he  was 
thirteen.  He 
attended  the 
Seoul  School  of 
Music,  where  he 
received  a  per- 
formance degree,  then  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Seoul.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen, 
Mr.  Hwang  had  won  two  prestigious  prizes, 
leading  to  study  with  the  Fine  Arts  String 
Quartet  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  won  the  Young  Artists  Competi- 
tion. He  was  later  appointed  assistant  con- 
certmaster of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Hwang  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1973.  He  has  per- 
formed as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  and  he  was  first  violinist  of  the 
Francesco  String  Quartet.  Mr.  Hwang 
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teaches  at  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood  Institute,  and  he  has  been  heard  on 
WGBH  radio.  His  family  lives  in  Korea;  he 
returns  there  regularly  to  spend  time  with 
them,  and  he  has  performed  there  on 
occasion  with  the  Seoul  Philharmonic.  Mr. 
Hwang  occupies  the  John  and  Dorothy 
Wilson  Chair  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  first  violin  section. 


Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

A  pianist  at  five 
and  a  violinist  at 
seven,  Marylou 
Speaker  Chur- 
chill has  been 
playing  in  orches- 
tras since  she  was 
ten.  Following 
private  study  in 
her  native  Ore- 
gon, she  was  a 
summer  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  Aspen  Festival,  and  the  Marl- 
boro Music  Festival.  She  later  received  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she  studied 
with  Joseph  Silverstein.  Ms.  Churchill 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1970  after  an  active  freelance  career  as  a 
violinist  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia,  the 
Boston  Ballet,  and  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston,  as  well  as  work  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
became  principal  second  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra  in  1977.  Ms.  Churchill 
has  given  recitals  across  the  United  States 
and  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  and  other  orchestras  in 
New  England.  Formerly  a  faculty  member 
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at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  she  cur- 
rently teaches  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  and  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  Preparatory  School, 
where  she  also  chairs  the  String  Depart- 
ment. Ms.  Churchill  collaborates  frequently 
in  chamber  music  with  her  husband,  cellist/ 
teacher/conductor  Mark  Churchill,  who 
directs  the  Extension  Division  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Michael  Zaretsky 

Born  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in 
1946,  violist 
Michael  Zaretsky 
studied  originally 
as  a  violinist  at 
the  Central 
Music  School  in 
Moscow  and  at 
the  Music  Col- 
lege of  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1965  he 
continued  his  education  as  a  violist  at  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  String  Quartet,  and  later,  of 
the  Moscow  Radio  and  TV  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Zaretsky  immigrated  in 
1972  to  Israel,  where  he  became  principal 
violist  of  the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  a  soloist  of  Israeli 
Radio.  In  1973  he  auditioned  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  helped  him  obtain  an  im- 
migration visa  to  the  United  States  and 
brought  him  to  Tanglewood.  There,  while  a 
Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  joined  that 
fall.  An  established  soloist  and  chamber 
music  performer,  Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  the  Atlantic 
Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
with  symphony  orchestras  at  a  number  of 
universities  and  schools  of  music.  A  former 
faculty  member  at  Wellesley  College,  Bos- 
ton Conservatory,  and  the  International 
School  of  Music,  Mr.  Zaretsky  now  teaches 
at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music 
and  the  Longy  School  of  Music.  In  1983  he 
initiated  an  annual  festival  of  Dmitri  Shos- 
takovich's music  at  Boston  University.  Mr. 
Zaretsky  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor 
leading  the  "Strictly  Strings"  Orchestra  in 
Boston.  For  his  achievement  in  teaching,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Music  Honor  Society. 
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Joel  Moerschel 


Born  and  raised 
in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  Joel 
Moerschel  re- 
ceived his  early 
musical  training 
from  Chicago 
Symphony  cellist 
Nicolai  Zedeler 
and  from  Karl 
Fruh,  professor 
of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College. 
Advanced  studies  with  Ronald  Leonard  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  earned  him  a 
bachelor  of  music  degree  and  a  performer's 
certificate.  Mr.  Moerschel  has  been  a  soloist 
on  a  number  of  occasions  with  community 
orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Rochester,  New  York,  areas  and  received 
extensive  training  in  orchestral  music  as  a 
tutti  player  and  principal  cellist  in  profes- 
sional and  student  orchestras  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970. 
An  active  member  of  Boston's  musical 
community,  Mr.  Moerschel  is  devoted  to 
exploring  chamber  music  with  groups  such 
as  the  Wheaton  Trio  and  Francesco  String 
Quartet,  and  contemporary  music  with 
Boston  Musica  Viva  and  the  new  music 
ensemble  Collage.  He  also  performs  the 
standard  cello  and  piano  literature  with  his 
wife  Rita.  Mr.  Moerschel  is  an  instructor  of 
cello  at  Wheaton  and  Wellesley  colleges, 
and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute. 


Benjamin  Pasternack 


A  native  of 
Philadelphia, 
pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack  began 
his  performance 
career  at  the  age 
of  eight.  At 
thirteen  he  was  a 
full-scholarship 
student  at  the 
Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied 
with  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Rudolf 
Serkin.  He  has  also  studied  with  Leon 
Fleisher,  Seymour  Lipkin,  and  Leonard 
Shure.  Mr.  Pasternack  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Hartford, 
and  Spokane.  In  May  1984  he  gave  the 
world  premiere  performance  of  Gunther 


Schuller's  Duologue  with  violinist  Rafael 
Druian  at  the  Library  of  Congress;  their 
recording  of  that  piece  is  available  on  a 
Gunmar  compact  disc  coupled  with  the 
John  Knowles  Paine  Violin  Sonata.  A 
member  of  the  piano  faculty  at  Boston 
University's  School  for  the  Arts,  Mr.  Paster- 
nack performs  regularly  in  solo  and 
chamber  recital.  He  has  been  guest  artist  at 
the  Seattle  Chamber  Music  Festival,  the 
Ohio  Chamber  Music  Festival,  the  Festival 
at  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  and  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Mr. 
Pasternack  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  debut  as  soloist  in  George  Perle's 
Concertino  for  Piano,  Winds,  and  Timpani 
at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction 
in  1987;  he  made  his  first  BSO  subscription 
appearances  in  October  1989,  as  soloist  in 
Mozart's  G  major  piano  concerto,  K.453, 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  St.  Clair.  Mr. 
Pasternack  won  the  top  prize  at  the  40th 
Busoni  International  Piano  Competition  in 
Bolzano,  Italy,  last  summer,  leading  to  a 
series  of  solo  recitals  in  northern  Italy. 

Kathleen  Battle 

A  favored  artist 
on  stage,  in 
recital,  and  on 
records,  soprano 
Kathleen  Battle 
is  a  regular  guest 
at  the  major 
opera  houses, 
including  the 
Metropolitan 
Opera,  Paris 
Opera,  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the  Royal 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  as  well  as  with  the 
orchestras  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
Paris,  and  Vienna;  at  the  Salzburg,  Ravinia, 
Tanglewood,  and  Cincinnati  May  festivals; 
and  at  major  recital  halls  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Europe,  and  the  Far 
East.  In  addition,  her  recordings  and  tele- 
vision appearances  have  brought  her  into 
millions  of  homes  around  the  world.  At  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Ms.  Battle  has  ap- 
peared in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  and 
Cost  fan  tutte,  Rossini's  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia, 
and  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  Der  Rosen- 
havalier,  and  Arabella.  Her  portrayal  of 
Zerbinetta  in  last  season's  revival  of  Ariadne 
aufNaxos  was  telecast  "Live  from  the  Met" 
to  both  Europe  and  Russia.  At  the  Met  this 
year  she  appeared  as  Cleopatra  in  the 
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company's  first  staging  of  Handel's  Giulio 
Cesare,  as  Rosina  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia  (in  a 
production  televised  by  PBS),  and,  for  the 
first  time,  as  Adina  in  Donizetti's  L'elisir 
d'amore,  opposite  Luciano  Pavarotti,  with 
whom  she  opened  the  "Met  in  the  Parks" 
concerts  in  June  1988  before  a  crowd  of 
more  than  150,000  people  in  New  York's 
Central  Park.  Last  season  she  appeared  as 
Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  during  the 
Met's  tour  to  Japan  and  also  sang  a  joint 
concert  with  tenor  Placido  Domingo;  that 
concert  has  recently  been  issued  on  com- 
pact disc  by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  This 
season,  Ms.  Battle  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  She 
also  presented  recitals  across  the  country 
and  in  Europe.  Ms.  Battle  has  recorded  Don 
Giovanni  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  for  DG,  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio  with  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  for  London,  and  Le 
nozze  di  Figaro  with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  for  EMI/Angel. 
Other  recent  recordings  include  Verdi's  Un 
hallo  in  maschera  with  Solti  on  London,  and 
the  winner  of  the  1988  Grammy  Award  for 
Best  Opera  Recording,  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  with  James  Levine  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  on  DG.  Ms.  Battle  has  re- 
ceived a  Grammy  as  Best  Classical  Vocal 
Soloist  for  two  consecutive  years:  in  1988 
for  her  "Kathleen  Battle  Salzburg  Recital" 
on  DG,  with  James  Levine  at  the  piano,  and 
in  1987  for  "Kathleen  Battle  Sings  Mozart" 
on  EMI/Angel. 

A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Kathleen 
Battle  received  her  bachelor  and  master  of 
music  degrees  from  the  College-Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  University  of  Cincinnati.  She 
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has  been  awarded  honorary  doctoral  de- 
grees from  her  alma  mater,  from  Westmin- 
ster Choir  College  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
and  from  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio. 
For  her  Royal  Opera  House  debut  as  Zer- 
binetta  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  Ms.  Battle 
received  the  Laurence  Olivier  Award  for 
Best  Performance  in  a  New  Opera  Produc- 
tion, the  first  American  opera  singer  to  be 
so  honored.  Ms.  Battle  first  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  March 
1978  and  has  since  returned  frequently  to 
Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood.  She  has 
recorded  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  Mater 
with  the  orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction,  scheduled  for  release  on  compact 
disc  this  summer  by  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon. Her  most  recent  appearances  with 
the  orchestra  took  place  this  past  February 
at  Symphony  Hall. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Now  in  its 
nineteenth  year, 
the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in 
the  spring  of 
1970  when 
founding  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver 
became  director 
of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and 
originally  formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well. 
Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur, 
and  Charles  Dutoit.  Noteworthy  recent 
performances  have  included  the  world 
premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask 
Of  Time  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984, 
the  American  premiere  of  excerpts  from 
Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  ofAssisi 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986,  and  the 
world  premiere  in  April  1987  of  Donald 
Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial 
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commissions,  performed  at  a  special  Sym- 
phony Hall  concert  under  John  Oliver's 
direction.  More  recently,  the  chorus  partici- 
pated in  performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  of  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra,  with 
Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  atTanglewood. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has 
collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The 
Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best 
choral  performance,  recently  reissued  on 
compact  disc.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twen- 
tieth-century American  music,  recorded  at 
the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings 
with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available 
on  compact  disc  also  include  Strauss's 
Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2, 
Resurrection,  on  Philips,  and  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin, 
on  Telarc.  Last  season  the  chorus  recorded 
Poulenc's  Stabat  Mater  and  Gloria  with 
Mr.  Ozawa,  the  orchestra,  and  soprano 
Kathleen  Battle  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  twelfth 
season.  The  Chorale  gives  an  annual  con- 
cert series  in  Boston  and  has  recorded 
for  Northeastern  and  New  World  records. 
Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1985  and  led  performances  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  at  Symphony  Hall  in  De- 
cember that  year. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver,  conductor,  was  recently  chosen  to 
help  close  a  month-long  International 
Choral  Festival  that  took  place  in  and 
around  Toronto,  Canada,  throughout  June 
1989.  The  chorus  presented  an  afternoon 
concert  of  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction 
on  Friday,  June  30,  and  participated  in  the 
festival's  closing  performance — Verdi's 
Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit — that  same 
evening. 


Tanglewood  Choir 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


The  Tanglewood  Choir  includes  members 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  vocal 
programs  who  participate  in  the  master 
classes  of  Phyllis  Curtin  either  as  Fellows  in 
Vocal  Music  or  as  members  of  the  Phyllis 
Curtin  Seminar.  In  recent  summers,  the 
Tanglewood  Choir's  appearances  have 
included  productions  of  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice,  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Berlioz's  Bea- 
trice et  Benedict,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion, 
Weber's  Oberon,  and  Strauss's  Elektra,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  as  well 
as  concert  performances  with  the  orchestra 
under  such  highly  acclaimed  guest  conduc- 
tors as  Kurt  Masur. 


Tanglewood  Choir 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Suzanne  Balaes 
Kathleen  By  rum 
Connie-lin  Chmura 
Theresa  Cincione 
Kendra  Colton 
Adele  Crawford 
Cassandra  Hoffman 
Guiping  Deng 
Elizabeth  Grohowski 
Adele  Karam 
Robin  Massie 
Lori  Phillips 
Risa  Polishook 
Sharon  Sassie 
Lucy  Schaufer 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Donna  Ames 
Denise  Dutt 
Allison  Swensen 
Elizabeth  Turnbull 
Susan  Weinman 
Jane  Wood 


Tenors 

Eric  Benedict 
Mark  Evans 
Thomas  Oesterling 

Basses 

Richard  Bernstein 
Yu  Chen 
Paul  Cummings 
Michael  Drumheller 
Michael  Eberhard 
Philip  Lima 
Timothy  Ostendorf 
Oscar  Pratt 


I  - 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  Che  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to 
honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and  affixed 
to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Shed  you  will  help  to 
ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be  filled  with 
glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you  a  rare 
opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  266-1492,  extension  132. 
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Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Chorus 
Steven  Lipsitt,  Conductor 


Cara  Abdulrazak 
Barbara  Allen 
Joseph  Bartosiewicz 
*Dennis  Bender 
Michael  Blacker 
Jen  Bluestein 
Jeremy  Bolich 
Marisa  Bond 
Jonathan  Boyd 
Helen  Burghardt 
Khrystyn  Carbone 
PriscillaT.Y.  Chan 
Jesse  Clark 
Bryan  Coker 
Matthew  Coyle 
tBill  Culverhouse 
*  William  C.  Cutter 
Jonathan  Duke 


Jeanie  Grace 
Julin  Greene 
Jennifer  Dawn  Hines 
Christin  M.  Hokenstad 
Ruth  E.  Jackopson 
Amy  Kambic 
Rebecca  C.  Kenneally 
JoelR.B.  Kutner 
Joanna  Ledbetter 
Gillian  Lockwood 
Emily  Martin 
*Laurie  Anne  McGowan 
Elizabeth  Morrison 
Barig  Nalbantian 
Allan  Naplan 
Jay  Nash 
Amanda  Norman 
Erik  E.  Ochsner 


tSavitri  Pedraglio 
*Julia  Priest 

Sarah  E.  Rivkin 

Nicole  Rose 

Stephen  P.  Salters 

Sahoko  Sato 

Benjamin  Sosland 

Jane  Stafford 

Tanya  Stepan 

Aviva  Timoner 

Shawn  Marie  Verges 
*Julian  Wachner 
*Paul  Warner 

Charlotte  Whitaker 

Ellen  Wolf 

Victoria  Wolfe 
tjeremy  Woodruff 

Candace  Zaiden 


*Buti  Vocal  Staff 
t  Member,  Young  Artists 
Composition  Program 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.Garlock.M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 
Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 


Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  William  F  Sondericker 

May  no  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann 

Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.A.WerkCook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Thomas  Gardiner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 

Bobbie  and  Klaus  Hallig 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 

Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 


Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousse 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Mrs.  H.  Mel vin  Young 
Anonymous  (3) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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1990  Tanglewood  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1990  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1990. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1990  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  February  1, 1990. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1990  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  I : 
1990  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1990  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name_ 
Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 


Celebrating  Aaron  Copland 


Music  of  Aaron  Copland  will  be  featured 
throughout  the  1989  Tanglewood  season. 

For  many  Americans,  Aaron  Copland 
has  long  symbolized  American  music. 
There  were  American  composers  before 
him,  including  a  significant  generation 
of  talented  figures — Paine,  Chadwick, 
Foote,  Beach,  Loeffler,  Parker,  and 
others — centered  in  Boston  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  They  created  noble, 
serious  works,  but  World  War  I,  with  its 
strong  anti-German  sentiment,  contrib- 
uted to  a  change  of  taste  that  made 
German-trained  American  composers 
unfashionable,  however  gifted  their 
compositions,  performance,  and  teach- 
ing. And  there  was  the  impressive  lonely 
figure  of  Charles  Ives,  dedicated  to 
every  sort  of  musical  experiment  and 
unconcerned  with  popular  appeal.  But 
for  years  Ives'  work  remained  almost 
entirely  unknown,  the  private  activity  of 
a  man  whose  public  life  was  spent  in  the 
world  of  insurance. 

Copland,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  an  active  public  figure  in  many 
ways  since  returning  from  his  studies 
with  the  "exhilarating"  teacher  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris.  Boulanger  brought 
Copland  to  the  attention  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  though  at  the  time  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  that  introduction.  When 
Boulanger  planned  an  American  tour 
(as  organist),  she  invited  Copland  to 


write  a  piece  for  her;  the  result  was  his 
Organ  Symphony  (later  reworked  without 
the  organ  as  Symphony  No.  1).  It  was 
premiered  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  repeated  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony— a  remarkable  stroke  of  luck  for 
a  composer  not  yet  twenty-five.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  felt  a  special  enthusiasm 
for  this  talented  young  American.  Newly 
arrived  at  the  helm  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Koussevitzky  was 
eager  to  encourage  talented  American 
composers,  and  Copland  was  the  first 
that  he  encountered.  In  short  order  he 
premiered  Copland's  Music  for  the  Theatre 
(1925),  the  Piano  Concerto  (1926),  and 
the  Symphonic  Ode. 

Copland  was  quickly  established  as  a 
major  new  voice  among  American  com- 
posers. But  far  from  simply  pushing  his 
own  music,  he  revealed  a  warm  generos- 
ity that  continually  promoted  the  music 
of  other  talented  composers  whom  he 
met.  Koussevitzky  trusted  his  judgment 
and  took  seriously  Copland's  recommen- 
dations of  new  work  and  young  compos- 
ers. Thus,  the  Copland-Koussevitzky 
connection  played  a  substantial  role  in 
the  BSO's  remarkable  encouragement 
of  a  whole  generation  of  gifted  Amer- 
ican composers. 

Copland's  early  works  were  regarded 
as  challenging  and  difficult.  Eager  to 
sound  American,  Copland  used  ele- 
ments drawn  from  jazz  (notably  synco- 
pated figures),  though  he  was  never 
particularly  involved  in  jazz  himself. 
Much  of  the  music  from  that  period  was 
knotty  and  dissonant.  The  social 
changes  of  the  1930s  brought  about  a 
general  interest  among  the  leftist  artists 
and  thinkers  with  whom  Copland  was 
friendly  in  attracting  a  wider  audience 
than  before,  in  addressing  the  common 
man  and  expressing  his  hopes,  dreams, 
and  desires  by  artistic  means.  Copland 
accomplished  this  change  of  viewpoint 
with  notable  success,  simplifying  his 
style  for  greater  accessibility,  yet  remain- 
ing utterly  individual.  The  works  written 
during  this  period,  beginning  with  El 
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Salon  Mexico  and  including  the  popular 
ballet  scores,  quickly  became — and 
remain — among  the  best-loved  composi- 
tions by  an  American  composer. 

At  about  this  time,  lectures  that  Cop- 
land was  giving  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  were  pub- 
lished as  What  to  Listen  For  in  Music,  a 
model  of  straightforward  common 
sense  in  addressing  a  lay  audience  with- 
out gobbledygook  or  condescension. 
Later  he  gave  the  Norton  lectures  at 
Harvard,  published  as  Music  and  Imagi- 
nation, a  similarly  enlightening  and 
wonderfully  undogmatic  approach  to 
his  subject. 

During  the  Second  War,  Copland,  like 
many  composers,  felt  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  mood  of  the  hour  with  a  gran- 
der rhetoric,  a  more  epic  scope.  The 
rhetoric  appeared  most  clearly  in  the 
famous  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man, 
which  became  the  seed  of  his  largest 
orchestral  work,  the  Symphony  No.  3, 
one  of  the  true  capstones  of  the  Amer- 
ican symphonic  edifice. 

After  the  war,  American  composers 
grew  increasingly  interested  in  the  tech- 
niques of  Schoenberg,  who  had  started 
a  musical  revolution  in  Vienna.  By  1950, 
Copland  began  to  experiment  with  the 
approaches  and  techniques  of  twelve- 


Music  of  Copland  at  Tanglewood 

The  following  works  by  Aaron  Copland  are  scheduled  for  performance  during 
the  1989  Tanglewood  season: 

Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano  (6/30);  Piano  Variations  (6/30);  Sextet  for  Clarinet, 
Piano,  and  String  Quartet  (7/2);  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  (7/7);  El  Salon 
Mexico  (7/7);  Lincoln  Portrait  (7/16);  In  the  Beginning  (7/21);  Old  American  Songs 
(7/21);  Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  (7/29);  Four  Dance  Episodes  from  Rodeo  (7/29);  Sym- 
phony No.  3  (7/30);  Piano  Quartet  (8/1);  Music  for  a  Great  City  (8/2);  Appalachian 
Spring  (8/3);  Suite  from  Billy  the  Kid  (8/20);  Vitebsk  (8/24);  Music  for  the  Theatre 
(8/27);  Dance  Symphony  (8/27). 

Additional  works  by  Copland  will  be  included  on  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  concerts  throughout  the  summer; 
please  check  the  weekly  schedules  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 
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tone  music,  partly  as  a  way  of  enriching 
his  harmonic  vocabulary,  so  as  to  avoid 
repeating  himself.  The  first  work  to 
make  use  of  these  techniques  was  the 
Piano  Quartet  of  1950.  Yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, Copland's  adoption  of  serialism 
only  emphasized  how  individual  his 
music  was:  whether  he  is  reworking  an 
old  American  folk  tune  into  a  popular 
ballet  or  creating  a  complex  chamber 
music  score,  the  spare,  open  sonorities 
that  remove  everything  nonessential  are 
pure  Copland. 

Thus,  it  is  too  easy  to  set  up  a 
dichotomy  between  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  severe,  intellectually  demand- 
ing music  that  makes  no  concessions  to 
easy  popularity  and  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  the  folk-oriented  ballets,  or  the 
Fanfare,  or  the  Lincoln  Portrait,  or  the 
opera  The  Tender  Land.  They  all  proceed 
from  the  same  musical  mind,  with  the 
same  attention  to  detail,  craftsmanship, 
or  expressive  clarity. 

In  addition  to  his  own  compositions, 
Copland  has  left  a  special  legacy  to 
those  who  visit  Tanglewood.  Unlike  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never 
took  a  regular  faculty  position  in  an 
academic  institution.  In  fact,  it  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  Copland  did  not 
teach.  Yet  for  nearly  a  quarter-century, 


he  was  point-man  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  schools  of  advanced  composi- 
tion in  the  country — the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  (now  known  as  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center).  Not  every  com- 
poser could  have  been  successful  in  that 
position,  but  Copland's  extraordinary 
generosity  and  enthusiasm  for  the  music 
of  others — especially  the  talented 
young — made  him  the  ideal  choice. 

By  1940,  when  the  Music  Center  was 
founded,  Koussevitzky  knew  Copland 
well  enough  to  recognize  in  him  the 
ideal  head  of  the  composition  depart- 
ment at  Tanglewood.  Until  his  retire- 
ment in  1965  (he  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Emeritus),  Copland  was 
here  virtually  every  summer,  teaching, 
encouraging  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  composers,  and 
setting  before  them  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Copland  loved  the  Berkshires.  Once 
he  got  into  the  Tanglewood  habit,  he 
would  stay  on  for  weeks  or  months  after 
the  season  was  over,  finding  quiet  time 
to  compose  before  the  hectic  demands 
of  the  New  York  musical  season  came 
upon  him  again.  Many  of  his  works — 
including  the  Third  Symphony  and  the 
Piano  Quartet — were  composed  in 
nearby  Richmond,  sometimes  under 


Aaron  Copland  was  seated  directly  to  Serge  Koussevitzkys  right  at  the  Opening  Exercises  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Centers  very  first  session  in  1940. 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890 '/ 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1 . 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 


FSB 
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charmingly  rustic  circumstances. 

Copland's  reserves  of  generosity 
and  enthusiasm  were  not  restricted 
to  his  own  students.  A  distinguished 
musicologist  recalls  how,  during  his 
student  days,  he  spent  a  summer  work- 
ing in  the  Tanglewood  parking  lot.  One 
day,  encountering  Copland  after  some 
Tanglewood  event,  he  introduced  him- 
self as  a  budding  composer  and  asked  if 
Copland  would  be  willing  to  look  at  a 
string  quartet,  which  he  just  happened 
to  be  carrying  in  his  pocket.  Rather  than 
brush  the  young  man  aside,  Copland 
stopped  and  perused  the  score  at  some 
length,  giving  its  composer  a  good  mea- 
sure of  advice  and  encouragement 
before  moving  on. 

That  generosity  of  spirit  and  good 
will  is  the  hallmark  of  Aaron  Copland, 
mentioned  by  all  who  speak  about  his 
effect  on  their  lives.  No  one  has  ever 


been  jealous  of  his  remarkable  early 
and  continuing  success,  because  he 
himself  used  his  growing  influence  with 
conductors  and  publishers  to  see  that 
other  talented  composers  were  not 
overlooked.  Longtime  associates  and 
casual  acquaintances  are  unanimously 
struck  by  his  warmth,  his  good  humor, 
his  broad  smile,  the  inevitable  giggle, 
whether  they  are  discussing  a  broad 
issue  in  music  or  the  tiniest  details  of  a 
given  score. 

Copland's  contribution  as  a  composer 
to  our  musical  heritage  is  reason 
enough  to  celebrate  him  this  summer. 
But  beyond  that — and  as  with  his 
longtime  supporter,  friend,  and  col- 
league, Serge  Koussevitzky — Copland's 
work  and  spirit  remain  central  to  the 
history  and  character  of  Tanglewood. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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GREAT 

MUSIC 

CELEBRATION 

Each  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  enter- 
tains Tanglewood  audiences  with  exceptional  music.  The 
consistency  of  musical  talent  each  year  ensures  another 
generation  of  patrons.  Unfortunately,  this  audience  alone 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  Tanglewood's  future. 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  The  Music  Box  has  had  great 
success  in  selling  and  installing  fine  music  and  video 
systems  for  the  home.  Our  'way  of  doing  business'  and 
our  consistent  application  have  ensured  our  commit- 
ment and  success. 

We  felt  that  as  music  has  enabled  us  to  prosper,  The 
Music  Box  should  in  turn  do  something  to  ensure  its 
continued  growth.  Helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is  our  way  of  doing  so. 

The  Music  Box,  along  with  Altec  Lansing,  Custom  Wood- 
work and  Design,  and  Sony,  hopes  our  gift  tempts  you 
into  giving  a  gift  of  your  own.  By  purchasing  raffle  tickets 
to  support  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  you  can  guar- 
antee many  more  wonderful  concerts  in  the  Berkshires. 


CWD 


SONY. 


Custom  Woodwork  &  Design  Inc     THE  LEADER  IN  DIGITAL  AUDIO  "* 


Z+bt4*> 


The  Music  So* 

Quality  Sound  Since  1928 

58  Central  Street,  Wellesley  MA  02181 
617  235  5100 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  July  15,  at  8:30 

JESUS  LOPEZ-COBOS  conducting 


SCHUBERT 


Overture  in  D,  In  the  Italian  Style,  D.590 


HA. 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro  scherzando 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World 

Adagio — Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Rudolf  Firkusny  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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A  New  Theater-Concert  Hall 
at  Tangle  wood 


■^uv* 


-  ^-Mttsu  j'ii'ff^^T  '^Mr^' 


,,   *•        Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  "  ft" 


K^'M 


New  Theitf  ^Concert  Hall' 


The  Theater-Concert  Hall  was  built  in  1941  and  has  been  the 

setting  for  countless  memorable  musical  events.  The  Hall  can  no  longer  adequately 

serve  the  growing  needs  of  Tangle  wood's  performers  and  their  audiences. 

The  new  Theater-Concert  Hall  will  be  the  home  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellows,  as  well  as  an  important  recital  and  concert  venue  for 

internationally  renowned  artists. 

A  1,200-seat  facility  with  superb  acoustics  is  planned.  Funds  are  needed 

to  realize  this  dream. 


Important  Naming  Opportunities  Include: 

Naming  the  new  Hall  —  $2.5  million 

Naming  spaces  in  the  Hall  —  $75,000-$200,000 

Becoming  a  Founder  —  $10,000,  $25,000,  $50,000 

Endowing  a  seat  —  $2,500 


Tknglewod  Music  Center 


Information  on  how  you  can  help  is  available  in  the  Tanglewood  Development  Office  or  Friends  Office 
Or  write  to  "New  Theater-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240"  for  a  brochure. 
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NOTES 

Franz  Schubert 

Overture  in  D,  In  the  Italian  Style,  D.590 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  January  31, 1797,  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  November  19, 1828.  He  wrote  the  D  major  overture  in  May  1817,  and  it  was 
played  on  March  1, 1818,  at  a  concert  by  the  violinist  Eduardjaell  at  the  inn  "Zum  Rbmischen 
Kaiser. "  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  work  played  on  that  occasion  was  the  other  overture  "in 
the  Italian  style, "  the  one  in  C  major,  D.591 :  in  either  case,  it  was  the  first  public  performance  of 
a  work  by  Schubert.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  this  overture  were 
conducted  by  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  at  Symphony  Hall,  in  April  1978.  The  score  calls  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  timpani,  with  the  usual  strings. 

We  think  of  musical  Vienna  from  the  time  of  the  Congress  until  the  middle  1820s 
as  dominated  by  Beethoven,  but  the  name  on  everyone's  lips,  the  name  that  meant 
big  money  at  the  box  office,  was  that  of  Gioachino  Rossini.  The  "Swan  of  Pesaro,"  as 
he  was  called,  did  not  himself  visit  Vienna  until  1822 — he  was  then  thirty — when  he 
came  to  supervise  the  production  of  five  of  his  operas,  but  beginning  with  L'inganno 
felice  ("The  Happy  Deceit")  and  Tancredi  in  1816,  his  operas  dominated  the  traffic  on 
Viennese  stages.  It  is  Rossini's  spirit  that  stands  behind  this  overture  and  its  companion 
piece  in  C  by  the  twenty-year-old  Schubert.  So  at  least  we  are  told  by  Schubert's  child- 
hood friend  Josef  Doppler,  a  clarinetist  and  a  foreman  in  the  Viennese  music  firm  of 
C.A.  Spina,  publishers  many  years  after  Schubert's  death  of  such  important  works  as 
the  oratorio  Lazarus,  the  Unfinished  Symphony,  the  Rosamunde  ballet  music,  the  Octet, 
and  the  C  major  string  quintet.*  Here  is  the  story  as  told  in  the  first  Schubert  biogra- 
phy, the  one  by  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  translated  in  1868  by  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge: 

Rossini's  operas,  with  their  sweet  cantilenas  and  passionate  sensuous  expression, 
enjoyed  an  enthusiastic  triumph  at  this  time  in  Vienna.  Schubert  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  theatre,  and  it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  the  tone-poet,  with  his  rich 
store  of  songs,  should  be  penetrated  by  the  stream  of  melodies  flowing  from 
Rossini's  music;  although  Schubert  yielded  to  none  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
weak  side  of  the  genial  maestro.  Coming  home  one  evening  with  several  friends 
(amongst  whom  was  Herr  Doppler,  the  responsible  author  of  this  story),  after 
hearing  Tancredi,  there  was  a  general  chorus  of  praise  of  Rossini's  music,  and  espe- 
cially the  overtures  to  his  operas,  whereupon  Schubert,  who  thought  the  praise 
overdone,  and  was  moved  to  contest  the  point,  declared  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  for  him  to  write  down,  at  the  shortest  notice,  overtures  of  the  style  alluded  to. 
His  companions  took  him  at  his  word,  and  promised,  on  their  part,  to  reward 
Schubert's  efforts  with  a  glass  of  good  wine.  Schubert  there  and  then  set  to  work, 
and  wrote  an  orchestral  overture,  which  was  subsequently  followed  by  another,  and 
these,  under  the  names  of  "Overtures  in  the  Italian  style,"  were  given,  during 
Schubert's  lifetime,  at  concerts  with  applause. 

The  first  public  performance  attracted  favorable  notice  in  the  Wiener  Theater- 
Zeitung:  "The  second  part  began  with  a  wonderfully  beautiful  overture  by  a  young 
composer  of  the  name  of  Schubert.  This  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Salieri, 


*One  reads  of  Schubert,  seized  suddenly  by  inspiration,  writing  songs  on  the  backs  of  menus. 
On  occasion  this  actually  happened.  One  such  event  occurred  in  July  1826.  Schubert  said  "I've 
just  thought  of  the  loveliest  melody,"  and  the  song  he  wrote  down  then  and  there  was 
Stdndchen,  D.889,  a  setting  of  Schlegel's  German  version  of  "Hark,  hark  the  lark"  from  Cym- 
beline  by  "Schakespear"  (to  preserve  Schubert's  spelling).  It  was  Doppler  who  responded  to 
Schubert's  exclamation  by  seizing  a  menu  and  ruling  lines  on  its  blank  back  page. 
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knows  how  to  move  and  agitate  all  hearts.  Extremely  simple  as  the  motive  is,  it  de- 
veloped a  host  of  astonishing  and  delightful  thoughts  worked  up  with  great  power 
and  skill."  To  which  it  is  necessary  to  add  only  that  the  "Italian  style"  label  was 
supplied  by  the  composer's  elder  brother,  Ferdinand,  and  that,  however  charmingly 
and  affectionately  Schubert  imitated  the  style,  the  modulation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Adagio  introduction,  where  flute  and  clarinet  repeat  in  major  the  violin  melody,  is 
unmistakably  and  wonderfully  Schubertian  (the  same  key  relationship  is  then  "com- 
posed out"  in  the  main  body  of  the  overture). 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  March  26, 1827.  What  we  know  as  the  First  Piano  Concerto  was  sketched  in 
1795-96,  completed  in  1798  (three  years  after  the  work  known  as  the  Second  Piano  Concerto), 
and  probably  first  performed  by  Beethoven  that  year.  Beethoven  himself  wrote  three  different  caden- 
zas for  the  first  movement  at  a  later  date,  presumably  after  1804,  judging  by  the  range  of  keyboard 
required.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  pianist  Franz  Werner  with  Frederic 
Ritter  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Cincinnati  on  March  19, 1857.  Emil 
Paw  led  the  first  BSO  performance  of  this  concerto,  with  soloist  Marie  Geselschap,  in  December 
1895,  in  Cambridge.  Claude  Frank  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra  s  first  Tanglewood  performance, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  in  July  1965.  Alfred  Brendel  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance,  in  July  1987,  under  the  direction  ofHiroshi  Wahasugi.  The  concerto  is  scored 
for  solo  piano  with  an  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  composer  who  was  also  a  virtuoso  performer  in  the  Classical  era  was  much  more 
likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  income  from  concertos  that  he  wrote  for  himself  to  play 
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than  from  any  other  musical  genre  (unless  perhaps  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
successful  opera  composer).  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Beethoven  composed 
more  concertos  than  symphonies  and  became  well-known  to  the  musical  public  as  a 
superbly  dramatic  and  expressive  pianist.  If  he  had  not  lost  his  hearing  and  thus  been 
forced  to  forego  playing  in  public,  he  might  well  have  continued  writing  piano  concer- 
tos all  his  life;  there  is  an  unfinished  draft  for  much  of  the  first  movement  of  what 
would  have  been  the  Sixth  Concerto,  written  after  the  completion  of  the  Emperor,  but 
Beethoven  lost  interest  and  dropped  it. 

Actually  Beethoven  had  already  written  at  least  two  piano  concertos  before  writing 
"Number  1."  The  first  was  composed  in  1784  while  he  was  still  in  Bonn  and  was  never 
published.  About  1795  he  composed  the  B-flat  concerto  in  Vienna  and  played  it  fairly 
frequently.  Probably  because  performances  were  a  reasonable  source  of  income,  and 
perhaps  also  because  he  was  not  totally  satisfied  with  the  work — he  revised  it  substan- 
tially before  publication — Beethoven  withheld  this  concerto  from  the  publishers  for  a 
number  of  years.  As  a  result  it  finally  came  out  as  his  Second  Concerto,  Opus  19, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  composed  some  years  before  the  so-called  First 
Concerto,  Opus  15. 

The  First  Concerto,  in  C  major,  also  proved  financially  remunerative  to  Beethoven. 
He  composed  it  about  1798  and  played  it  in  Prague  that  year.  It  marks  a  significant 
advance  over  its  predecessor  and  was  published  almost  immediately;  perhaps  it  was 
the  success  of  the  C  major  concerto  that  induced  Beethoven  to  rework  the  earlier 
B-flat  concerto  and  make  it  publishable,  although  even  after  doing  so  he  referred  to  it 
as  an  early  work  which  "is  not  one  of  my  best  compositions."  Beethoven  felt — and 
critics  have  agreed  with  him — that  he  made  significant  progress  between  the  B-flat 
and  the  C  major  concertos,  and  he  was  concerned  that  the  higher  opus  number  at- 
tached to  the  earlier  work  would  give  the  public  an  unfavorable  impression  of  his 


music. 


The  young  Beethoven 
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The  Opus  15  concerto  follows  closely  in  the  classical  mold  with  an  extended  orches- 
tral exposition  that  remains  in  the  tonic  key,  though  with  surprising  feints  to  foreign 
tonalities,  the  first  of  which  is  E-flat.  The  soloist  enters  and  dominates  the  conversa- 
tion, moving  to  the  dominant  for  the  first  full  statement  of  the  lyrical  second  theme, 
which  had  been  little  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  orchestral  statement.  The  develop- 
ment starts  with  a  sudden  upward  sideslipping  that  leads  to  an  extended  passage  in 
E-flat,  an  echo  of  the  unexpected  earlier  appearance  of  that  key.  The  concerto  opened 
with  an  unusual  quiet  statement  of  the  main  theme;  when  time  comes  for  the  re- 
capitulation, the  element  of  surprise  is  no  longer  relevant,  so  Beethoven  hammers 
out  the  theme  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  recapitulation  deals 
mostly  with  the  secondary  material.  Beethoven  himself  wrote  no  fewer  than  three 
cadenzas  for  the  first  movement,  each  more  elaborate  than  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
All  of  them  were  written  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the  concerto;  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  they  were  intended  to  be  played  on  a  piano  with  a  larger  key- 
board than  the  one  Beethoven  had  when  he  wrote  the  rest  of  the  piece.  (The  piano 
was  a  developing  instrument  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  to  nineteenth  century,  and, 
in  particular,  keyboards  were  not  yet  standardized  for  the  number  of  keys.) 

The  Largo  is  the  longest  slow  movement  of  any  Beethoven  concerto,  an  extended 
lyrical  song-form  with  increasingly  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  rondo,  built  on  a 
witty,  bouncy  tune  that  goes  on  just  a  bit  longer  than  you  think  it  will,  is  filled  with  all 
the  standard  rondo  tricks:  the  suggestion  of  modulations  to  distant  keys  when  it  is  in 
fact  just  about  to  settle  on  the  tonic  for  a  restatement,  offbeat  sforzandos  and  syncopa- 
tions, rushing  scales  and  a  breakneck  pace.  Though  the  movement  is  long  in  number 
of  measures,  the  music  doesn't  lose  its  smile  for  an  instant. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September  8, 
1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1, 1904.  He  began  sketching  themes  for  the  Symphony  No.  9 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  1892;  the  last  page  of  the  finished  score  is  dated  May  24, 1893.  The 
symphony  was  first  performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl 
on  December  15, 1893.  Emit  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  "New 
World"  Symphony  in  December  1893.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  per- 
formance on  August  11, 1950,  as  part  of  "Tanglewood  on  Parade. "  The  orchestras  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  was  conducted  by  Leonard  Slatkin,  in  August  1987.  The  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Antonin  Dvorak's  arrival  in  America  on  September  26,  1892,  was  a  triumph  of 
persistence  for  Jeannette  Thurber,  founder  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
New  York.  She  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  this  colorful  nationalist  with  a  wide 
reputation  both  as  composer  and  teacher  would  put  her  institution  on  a  firm  footing 
and  eventually  produce  American  composers  who  could  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 
Dvorak  had  at  first  been  unwilling  to  leave  his  beloved  Prague  and  to  undertake  the 
rigors  of  a  sea  voyage  to  the  New  World  for  so  uncertain  a  venture,  but  Mrs.  Thurber's 
repeated  offers  eventually  wore  down  his  resistance.  She  also  hoped  that,  in  addition 
to  teaching  young  American  musicians,  he  would  compose  new  works  especially  for 
American  consumption.  One  potential  project  was  an  opera  based  on  Longfellow's 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  which  Dvorak  had  already  read  and  enjoyed  in  a  Czech  translation 
years  before.  The  opera  never  materialized,  but  the  subject  did  have  an  influence  on 
the  first  large  work  Dvorak  composed  here,  his  most  famous  symphony. 

Upon  his  arrival  it  quickly  became  clear  to  Dvorak  that  he  was  more  than  a  celeb- 
rity; great  things  were  expected  of  him.  He  wrote  to  a  Moravian  friend  in  mock  terror 
that  what  the  American  papers  were  writing  about  was  "simply  terrible — they  see  in 
me,  they  say,  the  savior  of  music  and  I  don't  know  what  else  besides!"  But  after  a  few 
months  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Prague  more  equably: 

The  Americans  expect  me  ...  to  show  them  to  the  promised  land  and  kingdom  of  a 
new  and  independent  art,  in  short  to  create  a  national  music.  If  the  small  Czech 
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nation  can  have  such  musicians,  they  say,  why  could  not  they,  too,  when  their  coun- 
try and  people  is  so  immense. 

Shortly  after  writing  this  letter  he  began  a  sketchbook  of  musical  ideas  and  made 
his  first  original  sketches  in  America  on  December  19.  The  next  day  he  noted  on  the 
second  page  one  of  his  best-known  melodic  inventions:  the  melody  assigned  to  the 
English  horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  New  World  Symphony.  In 
the  days  that  followed  he  sketched  other  ideas  on  some  dozen  pages  of  the  book, 
many  of  them  used  in  the  symphony,  some  reserved  for  later  works,  and  some  ulti- 
mately discarded.  Finally,  on  January  10,  1893,  Dvorak  turned  to  a  fresh  page  and 
started  sketching  the  continuous  thread  of  the  melodic  discourse  (with  only  the  barest 
indications  of  essential  accompaniments)  for  the  entire  first  movement.  From  that 
time  until  the  completion  of  the  symphony  on  May  24  he  fitted  composition  into  his 
teaching  as  best  he  could. 

No  piece  of  Dvorak's  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  debate  as  the  Symphony  From 
the  New  World.  The  composer  himself  started  it  all  with  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  on  May  21,  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  last  movement.  He  was  quoted 
as  having  said: 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  future  of  music  in  this  country  must  be  founded  upon 
what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies.  This  must  be  the  real  foundation  of  any  serious 
and  original  school  of  composition  to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  I 
came  here  last  year  I  was  impressed  with  this  idea  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled 
conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil . . .  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  composition  that  cannot  be  supplied  with  themes 
from  this  source. 

At  another  time  Dvorak  complicated  the  issue  by  claiming  to  have  studied  the  music 
of  the  American  Indians  and  even  to  have  found  it  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Negroes.  Jliis  view  was  surely  mistaken,  or  at  least  greatly  oversimplified.  His  com- 
ments indicate  that  he  regarded  the  pentatonic  scale  (an  arrangement  of  five  pitches 
without  half-steps,  i.e.,  do,  re,  me,  sol,  la)  as  the  essential  link  between  the  two,  but 
relatively  few  Indian  melodies  are  pentatonic,  whereas  pentatonic  melodies  are  just 
as  characteristic  of  European  folk  song  as  they  are  of  American. 

In  any  case,  Dvorak's  comments  attracted  much  attention.  Diligent  American  re- 
porters buttonholed  European  composers  and  asked  for  their  views,  then  wrote  that 
most  composers  felt  Dvorak's  recommendations  to  be  impractical  if  not  impossible. 
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Thus,  when  the  new  symphony  appeared  six  months  later,  everyone  wanted  to  know 
if  he  had  followed  his  own  advice.  Claims  appeared  on  all  sides  that  the  melodic  mate- 
rial of  the  symphony  was  borrowed  from  Black  music,  or  from  Indian  music,  or 
perhaps  both.  In  another  interview  just  before  the  first  performance,  Dvorak  em- 
phasized that  he  sought  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  traditional  melodies,  incorporating 
their  qualities,  but  developing  them  "with  the  aid  of  all  the  achievements  of  modern 
rhythm,  counterpoint,  and  orchestral  coloring."  Despite  the  composer's  disclaimer, 
accounts  of  his  tracking  down  sources  for  the  music  became  progressively  embel- 
lished. By  the  time  the  New  World  Symphony  made  its  third  appearance  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  BSO,  in  November  1896,  the  program  annotator,  W.F.  Apthorp,  stated 
flatly,  if  incorrectly,  "Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely  of  Negro  melodies  from 
the  Southern  plantations." 

Since  Dvorak  sketched  all  the  thematic  material  of  the  symphony  during  his  fourth 
month  in  this  country,  when  he  had  never  been  south  or  west  of  New  York,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  what  music  "from  the  Southern  plantations"  he  might  have  heard.  And  as 
for  Indian  melodies — well,  there  were  a  few  unscientific  transcriptions  and  even  a 
doctoral  dissertation  published  in  German,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  Wild  West  show  or 
two.  And  yet  one  credible  witness,  Victor  Herbert,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  cello 
faculty  at  the  National  Conservatory  and  a  close  associate  of  Dvorak's,  recalled  later 
that  the  young  Black  composer  and  singer  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  then  a  student  at  the 
conservatory,  had  given  Dvorak  some  of  the  tunes  for  the  symphony.  Certainly  on  a 
number  of  occasions  Burleigh  sang  spirituals  for  Dvorak,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
him  as  one  of  the  most  talented  students  at  the  school.  Whether  or  not  he  gave  Dvorak 
any  actual  melodies,  he  certainly  helped  him  become  familiar  with  the  characteristic 
melodic  types  of  the  spiritual,  including  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  pentatonic 
scale. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  was  to  suggest  a  particularly  "American"  quality  that  Dvorak  re- 
worked some  of  the  original  themes  from  his  sketchbook  to  make  them  more  obvi- 
ously pentatonic.  The  clearest  case  of  this  is  the  English  horn  solo  at  the  beginning  of 
the  slow  movement,  which  in  the  original  sketch  lacked  most  of  the  dotted  notes  and 
had  no  feeling  of  pentatonic  quality.  A  very  simple  melodic  change  made  the  opening 
phrases  strictly  pentatonic,  perhaps  more  "American."  The  dotted  rhythms,  which 
were  also  an  afterthought,  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  rhythm  of  one  of  Burleigh's 
favorite  songs,  "Steal  Away."  Finally,  the  English  writer  H.C.  Colles,  who  once  asked 
Burleigh  to  sing  for  him  the  same  tunes  he  had  sung  for  Dvorak,  commented  that  the 
timbre  of  his  voice  resembled  no  orchestral  instrument  so  much  as  the  English  horn, 
the  very  instrument  that  Dvorak  finally  chose  to  play  the  theme  (after  having  planned 
originally  to  give  it  to  clarinets  and  flutes). 

The  title  that  Dvorak  appended  to  the  symphony — almost  at  the  last  minute — has 
also  been  heavily  interpreted,  probably  over-interpreted,  in  discussions  of  the  work's 
national  character.  Dvorak  added  the  words  "Z  Noveho  sveta"  ("From  the  New  World")  at 
the  head  of  the  title  page  in  the  middle  of  November  1893,  just  before  his  assistant 
Josef  Jan  Kovafik  delivered  the  manuscript  to  Anton  Seidl,  who  was  to  conduct  the 
premiere.  Many  years  later  Kovafik  commented: 

There  were  and  are  many  people  who  thought  and  think  that  the  title  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  "American"  symphony,  i.e.,  a  symphony  with  American  music. 
Quite  a  wrong  idea!  This  title  means  nothing  more  than  "Impressions  and  Greet- 
ings from  the  New  World" — as  the  master  himself  more  than  once  explained. 

All  in  all,  then,  the  American  influence  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  exotic  trim- 
ming on  a  framework  basically  characteristic  of  the  Czech  composer.  Today,  some 
ninety  years  after  the  first  performance  of  the  piece,  we  can't  get  so  exercised  over  the 
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question  of  whether  or  not  the  symphony  is  really  American  music;  the  point  is  moot 
now  that  American  composers  have  long  since  ceased  functioning  as  imitators  of 
European  art.  Still,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Dvorak's  evident  sincerity  when  he 
wrote  to  a  Czech  friend  during  the  time  he  was  composing  it,  "I  should  never  have 
written  the  symphony  'just  so'  if  I  hadn't  seen  America." 

One  of  the  most  lovable  characteristics  of  Dvorak's  best  works  is  his  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  fresh  melodic  invention.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  he 
creates  naively  folklike  tunes  conceals  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  sketches:  refining, 
sorting  and  choosing  which  ones  will  actually  be  used,  often  recasting  them  in  quite 
substantial  ways  from  first  idea  to  end  result.  Still,  Dvorak  does  not  agonize  over  the 
invention  of  thematic  ideas  so  much  as  he  worries  about  how  to  link  them  together. 
(His  occasional  uncertainty  at  this  stage  of  building  his  movements  shows  up  some- 
times in  the  sketch-drafts,  where  he  may  break  off  precisely  at  the  linking  points  of 
the  themes  for  further  preliminary  sketching.) 

Most  critics  and  analysts  regard  the  Symphony  No.  7  as  Dvorak's  most  successful 
solution  to  the  problems  of  symphonic  construction  and  No.  8  as  a  highly  original 
formal  evasion  of  traditional  structural  concerns,  but  they  have  tended  to  patronize 
No.  9  as  "fabricated."  Audiences,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  failed  to  embrace  the 
New  World  Symphony  wholeheartedly  from  the  very  first. 

After  a  slow  introduction  that  hints  at  the  main  theme,  the  horns  play  a  soft,  synco- 
pated fanfare  over  a  string  tremolo.  Originally  Dvorak  had  the  cellos  doubling  the 
horns  here,  but  the  effect  is  much  more  striking  with  horns  alone,  and  he  sensibly 
crossed  out  the  cello  part.  This  theme  is  one  of  several  that  will  recur  throughout  the 
symphony  as  one  of  its  main  unifying  elements.  The  dotted  rhythmic  pendant  to  the 
horn  figure  leads  the  harmony  to  G  minor  for  a  theme  of  very  limited  compass  (intro- 
duced in  flute  and  clarinet)  over  a  drone.  This  in  turn  brightens  to  G  major  and  the 
most  memorable  moment  in  the  Allegro:  a  new  theme  (an  unconscious  reminiscence 
of  "Swing  low,  sweet  chariot"?)  presented  by  the  solo  flute  in  its  lowest  register;  the 
first  four  notes  of  this  tune,  too,  will  recur  many  times  later  on. 
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The  two  middle  movements,  according  to  Dvorak,  were  inspired  in  part  by  passages 
in  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  The  slow  movement  was  suggested  by  the  funeral  of  Minnehaha 
in  the  forest,  but  at  the  same  time  Dvorak  instilled  a  deep  strain  of  his  own  homesick- 
ness for  Bohemia  (perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  the  text  that  came  to  be  attached  to 
this  melody  was  "Goin'  home").  The  more  Dvorak  worked  over  this  movement,  the 
slower  he  felt  the  tempo  ought  to  go.  Even  in  the  final  score  it  was  marked  Andante. 
During  the  first  rehearsal,  Seidl  apparently  took  the  movement  at  a  slower  tempo 
than  the  composer  had  envisioned,  but  Dvorak  liked  it,  and  when  the  score  was  sent 
off  to  Simrock  for  engraving,  the  tempo  was  given  as  Larghetto.  Soon  Dvorak  decided 
that  he  wanted  it  slower  still,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  Simrock  a  month  after  the  pre- 
miere instructing  him  to  change  the  Larghetto  to  Largo.  The  introduction  to  the  slow 
movement  is  one  of  Dvorak's  most  striking  ideas:  in  seven  chords  he  moves  from 
E  minor,  the  key  of  the  first  movement,  by  way  of  a  surprising  modulation  to  D-flat, 
the  key  of  the  second  movement.  A  similar  chord  progression,  though  not  modulat- 
ing, reappears  at  the  close  to  frame  the  movement. 

Dvorak's  image  for  the  third  movement  was  the  Indian  dance  in  the  scene  of 
Hiawatha's  wedding  feast.  This  must  refer  to  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  who,  after 
dancing  "a  solemn  measure,"  began  a  much  livelier  step: 
Whirling,  spinning  round  in  circles, 
Leaping  o'er  the  guests  assembled, 
Eddying  round  and  round  the  wigwam, 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  him . . . 
but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  anything  that  could  be  considered  "Indian"  music 
in  this  very  Czech  dance.  The  whirling  opening  section  has  many  of  the  same  rhyth- 
mic shifts  and  ambiguities  as  the  Czech furiant,  and  the  remaining  melodic  ideas  are 
waltzes,  graceful  and  energetic  by  turns. 

The  last  movement  is  basically  in  sonata  form,  but  Dvorak  stays  so  close  to  home 
base,  harmonically  speaking,  and  uses  such  square  thematic  ideas  that  there  is  not 
much  energy  until  the  very  end,  when,  gradually,  elements  of  all  three  earlier  move- 
ments return  in  contrapuntal  combinations  (most  stunning  of  these  is  the  rich  chord 
progression  from  the  opening  of  the  second  movement,  played  fortissimo  in  the  brass 
and  woodwinds  over  stormy  strings).  Somehow  in  these  closing  pages  we  get  the 
Czech  Dvorak,  the  Americanized  Dvorak,  and  even  a  strong  whiff  of  Wagner  (for  a 
moment  it  sounds  as  if  the  Tannhauser  Venus  is  about  to  rise  from  the  Venusberg)  all 
stirred  into  a  heady  concoction  to  bring  the  symphony  to  its  energetic  close. 

— S.L. 
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SIMERFARE 


TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart  -da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summerfare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  -  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13,  16  mat.,  Aug.  4 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  July  16,  at  2:30 

LUKAS  FOSS  conducting 


I 


■ 


BEETHOVEN 


Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Francesca  da  Rimini,  Symphonic  fantasy 
after  Dante,  Opus  32 


INTERMISSION 


FOSS 


Renaissance  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 

Intrada.  Slow  (free) — Fast 
Baroque  Interlude  (after  Rameau). 

Allegretto 
Recitative  (after  Monteverdi).  Lento 
Jouissance.  Allegro  non  troppo 

JAMES  GALWAY 


COPLAND 


Lincoln  Portrait,  for  speaker  and  orchestra 
YOLANDA  KING 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  March  26, 1827.  He  completed  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3  in  March 
1806  for  the  second  version  of  the  opera  we  know  now  as  Fidelio,  and  it  was  first  played  at  a 
performance  of  the  opera  under  the  direction  oflgnaz  von  Seyfried  on  March  29,  1806.  The  first 
American  performance  of  the  overture  was  given  at  the  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston  by  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  under  George  J.  Webb  on  December  7,  1850.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  in  March  1882.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  B SO  s  first  Tanglewood  per- 
formance of  this  overture  in  August  1937.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  orchestras  most  recent  concert 
performances,  at  Tanglewood  in  1979,  in  Boston  in  October  1981,  and  in  Tokyo  the  following 
month.  It  was  also  included  between  the  two  scenes  of  Act  II  when  Fidelio  was  staged  at  Tangle- 
wood under  Ozawas  direction  in  August  1982.  The  overture  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Beethoven's  love  affair  with  opera  was  long  and  not  fairly  requited.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  he  cherished  a  plan  to  collaborate  with  the  poet  Franz  Grillparzer 
on  a  work  based  on  the  legend  of  the  fairy  Melusine,  and  the  success  of  the  one  opera 
he  actually  wrote,  the  work  that  began  as  Leonore  and  came  finally  to  be  called  Fidelio, 
came  slowly  and  late,  and  at  the  cost  of  immense  pain.  That  Beethoven,  over  the 
course  of  a  decade,  wrote  four  overtures  for  the  work  tells  its  own  story.  These  four 
works  embody  three  distinct  concepts,  Leonore  No.  2  (1805)  and  Leonore  No.  3  (1806) 
being  variant  workings-out  of  the  same  design,  while  the  Fidelio  Overture  (1814)  is  the 
most  different  of  the  bunch.  Fidelio  is  the  one  that  normally  introduces  performances 
of  the  opera,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Beethoven's  final  decision  on  the  question, 
and  Leonore  No.  3  is  the  most  popular  of  the  four  as  a  concert  piece.  (Leonore  No.  3 
also  shows  up  in  the  opera  house  from  time  to  time,  as  a  sort  of  aggressive  intermezzo 
before  the  finale,  but  that  is  strictly  a  touch  of  conductorial  vanity,  and  the  fact  that 
Mahler  was  the  first  so  to  use  the  piece  does  not  in  any  way  improve  the  idea.) 

Leonore- Fidelio  is  a  work  of  the  type  historians  classify  as  a  "rescue  opera,"  a  genre 
distinctly  popular  in  Beethoven's  day.  A  man  called  Florestan  has  been  spirited  away 


SEVEN  HILLS  INN 

at  Shipton  Court  Estates 


Is  proud  to  introduce  Chef  Danny 
Michaud  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  4  star  restaurants  in  Napa 
Valley.  Receiving  Rave  Reviews  from 
local  and  non-local  guests.  Featuring 
classic  French  and  Northern  Italian 
Cuisine. 
Outdoor  Terrace  Dining  Available. 

Reservations  strongly  suggested.  Open 
7  days 


All  That 


azz 


,  .  NightClub 

Featuring  some  of  the  finest  Jazz 

Musicians  and  Vocalists  in  the 

tri-state  area. 

Late  night  snacks  and  desserts. 

Every  Thursday-Saturday  9:00  pm-2:00am 


100  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  Mass.  413/637-0060 
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to  prison  by  a  right-wing  politician  by  the  name  of  Don  Pizarro.  Florestan's  where- 
abouts is  not  known,  and  his  wife,  Leonore,  sets  out  to  find  him.  To  make  her  quest 
possible,  she  assumes  male  disguise  and  takes  the  name  of  Fidelio.  She  finds  him. 
Meanwhile,  Pizarro  gets  word  of  an  impending  inspection  of  the  prison  by  a  minister 
from  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the  unjustly  held  Florestan  is  compromising  to 
Pizarro,  who  determines  simply  to  liquidate  him.  At  the  moment  of  crisis,  Leonore 
reveals  her  identity  and  a  trumpeter  on  the  prison  tower  signals  the  sighting  of  the 
minister's  carriage. 

Leonore  No.  3  tells  the  story.  It  traces,  at  least,  a  path  from  darkly  troubled  begin- 
nings to  an  anticipation  of  the  aria  in  which  Florestan,  chained,  starved,  deprived  of 
light,  recalls  the  happy  springtime  of  his  life;  from  there  to  music  of  fiery  energy  and 
action,  interrupted  by  the  trumpet  signal  (heard,  as  it  is  in  the  opera,  from  offstage); 
and  finally  to  a  symphony  of  victory.  In  Beethoven's  music,  humanistic  idealism  tran- 
scends the  claptrap  and  melodrama  of  the  libretto.  In  a  way,  Leonore  No.  3  is  the  distil- 
lation of  the  Fidelio  ideal.  It  is  too  strong  a  piece  and  too  big,  even  too  dramatic  in  its 
own  musical  terms,  effectively  to  introduce  a  stage  action.  Beethoven  allowed  its  use 
for  only  two  performances  of  Leonore,  and  for  the  next  revival,  the  extensively  rewrit- 
ten Fidelio  of  1814,  there  was  a  new  overture,  less  overwhelming  and  more  appro- 
priate. Leonore  No.  3,  however,  stands  as  one  of  the  great  emblems  of  the  heroic  Bee- 
thoven, a  potent  and  controlled  musical  embodiment  of  a  noble  passion. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  Symphonic  fantasy  after  Dante,  Opus  32 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  November  6, 1893.  He  composed  the  fantasy  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  the  fall  of 
1876;  it  was  successfully  premiered  in  Moscow  on  March  9, 1877.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  under  Adolf  Neuendorf  on  December  21, 
1878.  The  fantasy  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  when  Emil  Paur 
programmed  it  on  November  1  and  2,  1895.  Henry  Lewis  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance 
on  August  17, 1969,  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich  the  most  recent  on  August  9, 1975.  The  score 
calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets  a  piston,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  sad  tale  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  has  evoked  a  sympathetic  and  compassionate 
response  from  readers  ever  since  it  was  first  told  in  the  fifth  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Dante  had  no  doubt  seen  the  dashing  Paolo  Malatesta 
when  he  was  Captain  of  the  People  in  Florence  during  the  poet's  seventeenth  year.  It 
is  less  likely  that  he  ever  saw  Francesca  da  Polenta  of  Rimini,  who  married  Paolo's 
brother  Gianciotto  Malatesta,  but  he  no  doubt  learned  something  of  her  story  during 
his  last  years,  which  were  spent  under  the  protection  of  Francesca's  nephew,  then  lord 
of  Ravenna.  The  news  of  a  double  murder  at  Rimini — Gianciotto  killed  both  his  wife 
and  his  brother  when  he  found  out  about  their  illicit  love  affair — horrified  Italy  at  the 
time,  but  Dante's  version  of  the  story  gives  details  transmitted  nowhere  else  that  were 
probably  learned  from  the  family.  He  puts  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  Francesca, 
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whom  the  poet's  persona  encounters  during  his  epic  journey  through  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Heaven  in  that  mammoth  poem  which  is  at  once  a  Medieval  cosmology,  a  political 
statement,  a  psychological  autobiography  of  what  would  today  be  called  Dante's  "mid- 
life crisis,"  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  works  of  literature. 

Having  passed  through  the  first  circle  of  Hell,  Limbo,  where  are  found  the  virtuous 
heathen,  Dante's  guide  Virgil  brings  him  to  the  first  region  of  punishment  for  sin,  the 
second  circle,  wherein  the  lascivious,  those  who  subject  reason  to  desire,  are  eternally 
punished  by  tempestuous  winds  that  drive  the  tormented  souls  about  unceasingly, 
just  as  their  unrestrained  sensuality  drove  them  in  their  earthly  lives.  Dante  sees  Dido, 
Helen  of  Troy,  and  Cleopatra,  but  he  especially  desires  to  speak  to  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
She  tells  him,  in  words  filled  with  the  imagery  of  the  poetic  romances  that  were  so 
popular  in  that  day,  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  love:  "Love,  which  is  quickly  kindled 
in  the  gentle  heart . . .";  "Love,  which  absolves  no  one  beloved  from  loving . . .";  "Love 
brought  us  to  one  death."  These  words  cause  Dante,  who  had  himself  been  active  as  a 
poet  of  Love,  to  become  pensive  and  silent  until  Virgil  asks  for  his  thoughts.  His  only 
response:  "Alas,  how  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  great  desire,  led  them  to  this  woeful 
pass!"  Then,  upon  Dante's  urging  that  Francesca  tell  her  tale  more  fully,  she  recounts 
with  extraordinary  delicacy  how  she  and  Paolo  came  to  realize  their  guilty  love.  Her 
words  have  inspired  painters,  dramatists,  and  operatic  composers;  Tchaikovsky  in- 
scribed them  at  the  head  of  the  score  to  his  fantasy: 


Nessun  maggior  dolore 
che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
nella  miseria,  e  cio  sa'l  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  s'a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 

del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  affetto, 
diro  come  colui  che  piange  e  dice. 

Noi  leggiavamo  un  giorno  per  diletto 
di  Lancialotto  come  amor  lo  strinse; 
soli  eravamo  e  senza  alcun  sospetto. 

Per  piu  fiate  li  occhi  ci  sospinse 
quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  il  viso; 
ma  solo  un  punto  fu  quel  che  ci  vinse. 

Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
esser  baciato  da  contonto  amante, 
questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

la  bocca  mia  bacio  tutto  tremante. 
Galeotto  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo  scrisse. 
Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 


There  is  no  greater  pain 
than  to  recall  happy  times 
in  misery;  and  this  your  teacher  knows. 
But  if  to  know  our  love's  first  root 
you  have  so  great  a  desire, 
I  shall  speak  as  one  who  weeps  in  the  telling. 
One  day  we  were  reading  for  our  delight 
of  Lancelot,  how  love  constrained  him. 
We  were  alone  and  without  any  premonition. 
Many  times  that  reading  drew  our  eyes 
together  and  changed  the  color  in  our  faces, 
but  there  was  just  one  point  that  conquered  us. 
When  we  read  that  the  longed-for  smile 
was  kissed  by  such  a  lover, 
he  who  never  from  me  shall  be  parted, 
kissed  my  mouth,  all  trembling. 
A  Galeotto*  was  the  book  and  he  that  wrote  it. 
That  day  we  read  no  further. 


Francesca  da  Rimini  was  originally  proposed  to  Tchaikovsky  as  the  subject  for  an  opera. 
In  fact,  the  critic  K.I.  Zyantsyev  had  already  completed  a  libretto.  But  Zyantsyev  was  an 
ardent  Wagnerian,  while  Tchaikovsky  was  then  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Carmen.  Still,  the 
notion  of  a  composition  based  on  the  tale  of  lovers  trapped  in  their  own  untamed  drives 
and  emotions  clearly  appealed  to  him.  He  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1876  with  his 
brother  Modest  in  Vichy  and  took  a  trip  with  him  down  the  Rhone  from  Lyon  to  Avignon 
and  Montpellier,  during  which  Modest  persistently  urged  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Fran- 
cesca da  Rimini  as  possible  subjects  for  musical  treatment.  Tchaikovsky  left  Modest  in 
France  and  took  a  train  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  planned  to  attend  the  first  complete 
cycle  of  Wagner's  Ring  des  Nibelungen;  it  was  on  the  train  that  he  started  to  read  Canto  V 
of  the  Inferno  and  quickly  became  absorbed  in  plans  for  a  symphonic  poem.  By 


*In  the  Arthurian  legends,  Galeotto  was  the  go-between  for  Lancelot  and  Guinevere;  hence,  a 
pander. 
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October  14,  back  in  Moscow,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  with  the  news  that  the  work  was 
finished  (in  piano  score). 

I  wrote  it  with  love  and  love  has  come  out  well.  As  to  the  hurricane  [the  music  de- 
picting the  incessant  storms  of  the  second  circle  of  Hell],  one  could  have  written 
something  more  like  Dore's  picture  but  it  did  not  turn  out  as  I  wished.  Anyway  it  is 
impossible  to  give  proper  judgment  on  this  composition  so  long  as  it  is  neither 
orchestrated  nor  played . . .  Have  I  told  you  that  I  am  taking  cold  baths  in  the  morn- 
ing— likeTolia  [his  brother  Anatoli]?  It  has  an  excellent  effect  on  my  health.  I  have 
never  felt  better  (please  spit  three  times*).  This  (I  mean  the  cold  water)  had  and 
will  have  influence  on  my  work.  If  Francesco,  is  something  fresh  and  new,  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  water. 

Tchaikovsky  completed  the  scoring  in  just  three  weeks,  by  mid- November,  and  the 
fantasy  received  its  first  performance  the  following  March  9  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  where  it  was  very  favorably  received.  The  composer  himself  con- 
ducted the  fantasy  in  an  all-Tchaikovsky  concert  in  St.  Petersburg  on  March  5,  1887, 
and  though  he  had  always  dreaded  conducting,  the  performance  went  well.  He  wrote 
to  his  patron  Mme.  Nadezhda  von  Meek  describing  his  terror  of  facing  the  orchestra 
the  first  time,  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  overcome  his  nervousness  by  the  time  of  the 
performance,  "and  if  my  efforts  to  conduct  were  the  result  of  an  awful  struggle  with 
myself  and,  maybe,  cost  me  a  few  years  of  my  life  I  am  not  a  bit  sorry.  I  have  experi- 
enced moments  of  absolute  happiness  and  felicity."  In  fact,  Francesca  became  to  some 
extent  Tchaikovsky's  regular  war-horse  when  he  had  to  appear  as  a  conductor. 
Perhaps  the  last  such  appearance  took  place  in  England,  when  the  University  Musical 
Society  at  Cambridge  celebrated  its  Jubilee  in  1893  by  inviting  a  group  of  distin- 


*A  Russian  equivalent  to  "knock  wood." — S.L. 
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On  The  Konkapoc  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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guished  foreign  composers  to  receive  honorary  doctorates  and  to  lead  a  concert  at 
which  each  would  direct  one  of  his  works.  Tchaikovsky's  contribution  to  the  evening 
was  Francesco,  da  Rimini  * 

Though  generally  regarded  as  being  a  more  polished  work  than  Tchaikovsky's  ear- 
lier symphonic  poem,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Francesca  da  Rimini  is  less  frequently  played 
today.  Francesca's  narrative  in  Dante's  poem,  though  expressively  beautiful,  gave 
little  scope  for  the  dramatic  interplay  of  characters  or  situations  that  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  music.  In  the  earlier  work  Tchaikovsky  had  composed  themes  to  represent 
Friar  Laurence,  the  feud  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  and  the  love  of  the 
two  protagonists;  these  he  had  arranged  with  telling  effect  into  a  free  sonata  form. 
The  formal  organization  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  is  simplicity  itself — perhaps  too  simple 
for  a  work  of  such  length  with  so  little  real  thematic  development:  ABA,  with  each 
section  constructed  of  literal  or  decorated  repetition.  The  core  and  center  of  the  work 
is  Francesca's  story,  first  recounted  on  the  clarinet  over  pizzicato  strings.  Her  touching 
tale  is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  an  Allegro  vivo  in  6/8  time  musically  depicting 
the  lashing  winds  of  the  Second  Circle  (characterized  by  vivid  chromaticism  and 
nearly  constant  counterrhythms).  The  whole  fantasy  opens  with  typically  romantic 
"infernal"  music,  built  of  diminished-seventh  chords  (themselves  constructed  of  two 
interlocking  tritones,  a  tritone  being  the  so-called  "diabolus  in  musica"  the  extremely 
dissonant  interval  of  the  augmented  fourth)  in  a  sombre  march — Andante  lugubre — 
that  seems  to  say,  "Abandon  hope  all  ye  that  enter  here."  Just  as  Paolo  and  Francesca 
can  find  no  release  from  their  torment,  once  we  have  heard  Francesca's  tale,  we  are 
plunged  directly  back  into  the  maelstrom  that  brings  the  fantasy  to  its  end  without 
hope  of  rescue  or  redemption. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


*It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  learned  doctors  of  Cambridge  seem  to  have  made  a  point  of 
selecting  only  works  with  literary  connections  for  this  concert.  Could  they  have  been  uneasy 
about  the  performance  of  absolute  music  in  the  presence  of  so  many  classically  trained  schol- 
ars? In  addition  to  Tchaikovsky,  the  program  included  Max  Bruch's  "The  banquet  with  the 
Phaeacians"  from  Odysseus,  Boito's  Prologue  to  Mefistofele ,  Saint-Saens'  Fantasy  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  Africa;  and  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  Suite  (which  was,  in  the  event,  not  performed,  owing  to 
the  composer's  illness).  They  thus  managed  to  evoke  the  literary  shades  of  Homer,  Goethe, 
Dante,  and  Ibsen  while  celebrating  the  power  of  music. 
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Lukas  Foss 

Renaissance  Concerto  for  flute  and  orchestra 


Lukas  Foss,  this  summers  composer-in-residence  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  was  born  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  on  August  15, 1922,  and  lives  in  New  York  City.  He  composed  his  Renais- 
sance Concerto  on  a  joint  commission  from  the  Barlow  Endowment  for  Music  Composition  at 
Brigham  Young  University  and  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with  assistance  from  the 
Cameron  Baird  Foundation  and  the  Williams  Gold  Refining  Company.  The  score  was  finished 
on  March  17, 1986.  It  was  first  performed  on  May  9,  1986,  by  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra under  the  composers  direction,  with  Carol  Wincenc  as  soloist.  Todays  performance  is  the  first 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  solo  flute,  the  work  calls  for  four  woodwinds 
(one  each  of  flute  I  piccolo,  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon),  four  brass  instruments  (one  horn,  two 
trumpets,  one  trombone),  harp,  optional  harpsichord  for  the  second  movement,  timpani,  chimes, 
tambourine,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  Renaissance  drum,  harp,  and  a  variable  number  of  strings 
(anywhere  from  nine,  for  an  intimate  setting,  to  fifty). 

Lukas  Foss  demonstrated  precocious  musical  gifts  when  he  began  studying  piano 
and  theory  in  his  native  Berlin,  working  on  the  music  of  the  great  Classical  masters. 
In  1933  his  family  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  piano,  composition,  orchestra- 
tion, and  flute.  In  1937  his  family  came  to  America,  and  the  talented  teenager  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  He  continued  to  develop  as  a 
triple  threat — pianist  (working  with  Isabelle  Vengerova),  conductor  (with  Fritz 
Reiner),  and  composer  (with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson).  In  1940  he 
was  invited  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  to  be  part  of  the  first  class  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  where,  like  his  fellow  student  that  summer,  Leonard  Bernstein,  he  was  eager 
to  pursue  all  aspects  of  music.  Foss  came  back  to  Tanglewood  for  each  of  the  next 
several  summers.  Then,  in  1944,  the  year  he  turned  twenty-two,  his  large-scale  cantata 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  The  Prairie  (a  setting  of  Carl  Sandburg's  poem),  made  a 
considerable  splash  when  it  was  premiered  by  Robert  Shaw  and  his  Collegiate 
Chorale,  receiving  the  New  York  Critics  Circle  award. 

In  1943  Koussevitzky  hired  Foss  as  the  pianist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  had  little  to  do,  since  few  orchestral  scores  call  for  a  pianist,  and  this  allowed  him 
plenty  of  time  to  work  on  his  own  music,  which  was  precisely  Koussevitzky 's  aim  in 
making  the  appointment.  Foss  remained  with  the  Boston  Symphony  until  1949.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  became,  at  twenty-three,  the  youngest  composer  ever  to  win  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship. 

After  some  time  spent  in  Rome  as  a  Fellow  at  the  American  Academy  in  1950,  Foss 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  teach  at  UCLA.  He  also  directed  the  Ojai  Festival  and 
founded  the  Improvisation  Chamber  Ensemble  at  UCLA,  in  order  to  experiment 
with  musical  improvisation  in  a  contemporary  style  of  concert  music.  He  was  named 
music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1963,  and  since  that  time  he  has  re- 
mained active  as  a  conductor,  particularly  with  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra 
(1981-86)  and  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  (1971  to  the  present),  where  he  oversees  a 
particularly  interesting  and  adventurous  program. 

Foss  has  always  been  interested  in  the  whole  range  of  musical  possibilities.  From  the 
early  years  to  the  present  his  works  show  the  record  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and — more 
than  that — the  mind  of  someone  who  loves  music  and  who  absorbs  ideas  and  proce- 
dures from  all  over,  then  transmutes  them  with  the  philosopher's  stone  of  his  own 
imagination  into  new  guises.  On  the  surface  one  would  be  hard  put  to  identify  the 
composer  otThe  Prairie,  with  its  spacious,  almost  romantic  rhetoric,  with  the  com- 
poser of  Time  Cycle,  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  with  its  improvised  interludes;  or  to 
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find  the  rather  Stravinskian  language  of  The  Parable  of  Death  emanating  from  the  same 
musical  imagination  as  the  Baroque  Variations,  which  cheerfully  twist  passages  from 
some  of  the  most  familiar  Baroque  composers;  or  yet  again  the  Third  String  Quartet, 
with  its  obsessive,  hypnotic  repetitions,  as  opposed  to  the  Renaissance  Concerto,  which 
the  composer  has  described  as  "living  myself  into  an  era."  These  diverse  pieces,  rang- 
ing widely  in  mood  and  character,  share  an  extraordinary  technical  aplomb  controlled 
by  a  searching,  open  musical  mind  that  has  never  lost  its  sense  of  wonder. 

The  Renaissance  Concerto  came  from  a  request  of  flutist  Carol  Wincenc,  who  asked 
Foss,  in  1985,  to  write  a  concerto  for  her.  Recalling  that  the  flute  "was  a  favorite  instru- 
ment in  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  eras . . .  [and]  in  ancient  Greece,  where  the 
Olympic  Games  included  flute  playing,"  Foss  sought  the  sound  he  wanted  in  early 
music.  The  work  "is  an  homage  to  something  I  love,  a  handshake  across  the  cen- 
turies." 

In  creating  the  Renaissance  Concerto,  Foss  enjoyed  the  process  of  "inventing  a  Renais- 
sance that  never  was."  Some  of  the  musical  ideas  in  the  work  are  those  of  famous  (and 
not-so-famous)  older  composers,  but  Foss  does  not  simply  quote  their  music,  spiffing 
it  up  in  modern  orchestral  dress.  Rather,  he  reworks  it  thoroughly,  with  the  result  that 
even  the  most  familiar  older  sources  (Rameau  and  Monteverdi)  sound  not  like  an 
arrangement,  but  like  a  piece  that  those  composers  might  have  written  if  they  were 
alive  today  and  knew  the  music  of  our  century.  And  some  of  the  most  "Renaissance- 
like" themes  in  the  work  are  entirely  original  with  Lukas  Foss. 

The  opening  "Intrada"  begins  in  a  free  tempo,  introducing  the  soloist  in  whorls  of 
decoration,  before  turning  into  a  festive  processional  based  on  a  motive  from  William 
Byrd's  keyboard  piece,  "Carman's  Whistle"  (first  heard  in  the  oboe  and  clarinet).  The 
jaunty  tempo  of  the  procession  alternates  with  passages  again  featuring  the  flute  in 
the  opening  slower  tempo.  Later  on  two  trumpets  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage  echo 
an  anonymous  motive  from  a  late  fifteenth-century  Spanish  work.  Foss  combines 
these  two  borrowed  figures  for  the  close  of  the  movement. 

"Baroque  Interlude  (after  Rameau)"  borrows  as  its  framework  Jean-Philippe 
Rameau's  harpsichord  piece  L'Enharmonique,  the  harmonic  span  of  which  lends  itself 
well  to  a  contemporary  reinterpretation.  Foss  jokes,  "The  right  notes  are  Rameau's 
and  the  wrong  ones  mine,"  but  of  course,  in  the  new  context,  the  right  wrong  notes 
make  a  witty  game  of  Rameau's  original.  (The  movement  calls  for  either  harpsichord 
or  harp  or  both — depending  on  the  acoustics  of  the  performing  space — to  play  the 
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core  of  Rameau's  keyboard  work;  the  composer  prefers  harpsichord  alone,  if  it  is  loud 
enough  to  balance  the  remaining  instruments.) 

The  third  movement  ("Recitative  [after  Monteverdi]")  uses  an  entire  passage  from 
Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  though  listeners  who  do  not  know  the  opera  will  perhaps  not 
guess  this,  while  those  intimately  acquainted  with  it  will  be  struck  by  Foss's  expressive 
extensions  of  one  of  the  most  emotionally  powerful  passages  in  all  of  early  opera — 
the  moment  when  Orpheus  learns  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  Eurydice  and  vows  to 
find  her,  even  if  it  means  descending  to  the  realm  of  Hades  and  bringing  her  back 
bodily  "a  riveder  le  stelle"  ("to  see  the  stars  again").  In  this,  Foss's  rethinking  of  Mon- 
teverdi's powerful  scene,  the  flute  becomes  Orpheus,  "bending"  the  vocal  line  in  a 
wonderfully  expressive  way,  especially  in  the  climactic  repetitions  of'Addio"  ("Fare- 
well") with  which  Orpheus  ends  his  lament  and  sets  off  on  his  search. 

As  the  title  "Jouissance"  ("Rejoicing")  suggests,  the  finale  is  again  bright  and  festive, 
growing  out  of  a  sturdy  motive  drawn  from  a  1612  work  by  the  nearly  unknown  com- 
poser Melville.  The  flexible  metrical  feel  of  Renaissance  song  and  dance  is  entirely 
suited  to  the  twentieth  century's  interest  in  rhythmic  irregularity.  As  the  movement 
continues,  patterns  characteristic  of  Renaissance  dances  appear  in  rapid  succession, 
sometimes  as  part  of  rapid-fire  references  to  music  by  Vincenzo  Galilei  (the  father  of 
the  famous  astronomer  Galileo),  Carlo  Gesualdo,  and  Jacopo  Peri.  The  spirit  of  the 
dance  predominates,  as  the  flute  takes  over  for  an  extended  cadenza  with  the  tam- 
bourine. Gradually  the  vision  of  the  Renaissance  fades;  the  soloist  moves  slowly  to- 
ward the  exit,  while  still  playing,  and  disappears  just  as  the  sustained  orchestral  strings 
die  away  to  nothing,  and  we  return  to  our  own  century. 

— S.L. 


Aaron  Copland 

Lincoln  Portrait 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14, 1900,  and  is  living  in 
Peekskill,  New  York.  He  composed  his  Lincoln  Portrait  in  February  and  March  1942  and 
completed  the  score  on  April  16.  The  work  was  a  commission  from  Andre  Kostelanetz,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated.  Kostelanetz  conducted  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance, 
with  William  Adams  as  speaker,  on  May  14, 1942.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances,  with  Will  Geer  as  narrator,  in  March  and  April  1943,  also  leading  later 
performances  in  February  1944  (again  with  Geer)  and  September  1949  (with  Wesley  Addy). 
Leonard  Bernstein  led  a  "Tanglewood  on  Parade" performance  with  Claude  Rains  in  August 
1955  and  Erich  Leinsdorfa  Pension  Fund  performance  with  Edward  M.  Kennedy  in  December 
1966.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  given  by  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  in  July  1986,  with  William  Warfield  as  speaker.  In  addition  to  a  speaker,  the  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  (both  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  sleighbells, 
xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Copland's  early  music  was  regarded  by  many  listeners  as  difficult  and  tuneless. 
After  Walter  Damrosch  led  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Copland's  Organ  Symphony  in  1925,  he  turned  to  the  audience  and  remarked, 
"If  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  can  write  a  symphony  like  that,  in  five  years 
he  will  be  ready  to  commit  murder."  (This  incident  surely  belongs  high  on  any  list  of 
examples  of  "With  Friends  Like  These,  Who  Needs  Enemies?")  By  1930  he  had  added 
to  his  list  the  Piano  Concerto,  Music  for  the  Theatre,  and  still  more  complex  works  like 
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the  Symphonic  Ode,  the  Short  Symphony,  and  the  granitic  Piano  Variations. 

But  the  '30s  brought  an  important  change  in  Copland's  style.  Artists  and  thinkers 
with  whom  the  composer  was  friendly  emphasized  the  importance  of  attracting  a 
wider  audience,  of  addressing  works  of  art  to  the  people,  of  expressing  the  hopes,  the 
dreams,  the  desires  of  the  average  person  by  artistic  means.  As  one  who  shared  this 
desire,  Copland  accomplished  the  change  with  notable  success,  simplifying  his  style 
for  greater  accessibility,  but  never  ceasing  to  be  utterly  individual  in  sound  and  ap- 
proach. His  music  retained  its  energy  and  verve,  its  sense  of  space  and  color  in  laying 
out  orchestral  lines.  It  thus  remained  instantly  recognizable  as  proceeding  from  the 
same  musical  imagination,  no  matter  what  its  style. 

Lincoln  Portrait  was  one  of  a  number  of  wartime  compositions  designed  to  highlight 
figures  important  in  American  history,  at  a  time  of  external  pressure  on  the  nation's 
traditions.  They  were  commissioned  by  Andre  Kostelanetz,  who  approached  Copland 
in  January  1942.  The  composer  thought  at  first  of  doing  a  musical  treatment  of  Walt 
Whitman,  but  since  another  of  the  commissioned  works  was  going  to  deal  with  Mark 
Twain,  Kostelanetz  asked  if  he  would  consider  a  statesman  rather  than  a  literary 
figure.  "From  that  moment  on  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  my  subject  seemed  inevitable." 
The  obvious  difficulty  of  finding  music  to  match  so  eminent  a  figure  as  Lincoln  did 
not  daunt  the  composer,  who  hoped  that  his  idea  of  using  a  narrator  would  result  in 
"a  portrait  in  which  the  sitter  himself  might  speak." 

Copland  chose  excerpts  from  letters  and  speeches  of  Lincoln,  choosing  selections 
that  seemed  especially  appropriate  for  the  situation  during  the  war  years.  "I  avoided 
the  temptation  to  use  only  well-known  passages,  permitting  myself  the  luxury  of 
quoting  only  once  from  a  world-famous  speech.  The  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
selections  are  my  own." 

The  music  is  original,  too,  though  Copland  employed  elements  of  two  familiar 
songs:  a  ballad  published  in  1840  as  "The  Pesky  Sarpent"  and  better- known  today  as 
"Springfield  Mountain,"  and  Stephen  Foster's  "Camptown  Races."  Neither  song  is 
quoted  literally  for  more  than  a  few  notes,  but  both  provide  a  basic  musical  shape,  as 
well  as  a  specific  link  to  Lincoln's  own  times. 

Most  of  Lincoln  Portrait  is  purely  orchestral.  Copland  works  three  varied  kinds  of 
material  into  his  image  of  Lincoln:  a  dotted  rhythmic  figure  with  a  sombre  tread  in 
the  darkly  measured  opening,  which  grows  to  a  severe  fortissimo  passage  in  the  full 
orchestra;  and  a  quieter  lyrical  theme  derived  from  "Springfield  Mountain,"  first 
heard  in  the  solo  clarinet,  later  joined  by  the  oboe.  A  sudden  outburst  of  lively  music 
with  sleighbells  and  a  banjo  imitation  in  the  harp  evokes  the  frontier  life  of  America 
in  Lincoln's  early  years.  A  rhythmic  tune  first  heard  in  the  oboe  sounds  strangely 
familiar — it  turns  out  to  be  second  cousin  to  "Camptown  Races,"  which  appears 
briefly.  Eventually  the  elements  of  "Springfield  Mountain"  return  in  broad  fanfare- 
like counterpoint  in  the  brasses.  This  becomes  a  sonorous  climax  that  suddenly  dies 
away  as  the  narrator  begins.  All  three  of  the  basic  materials  heard  to  this  point  are 
now  intertwined  in  a  flexible,  effective  underscore  to  heighten  the  power  of  Lincoln's 
direct  but  powerful  rhetoric.  The  work  closes,  as  it  must,  with  the  final  words  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  to  which  the  orchestra  adds  its  peroration. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Jesiis  Lopez-Cobos 


Of  Spanish 
birth,  Jesiis 
Lopez-Cobos  has 
built  an  interna- 
tional career  in 
both  opera  and 
orchestral  con- 
ducting. He 
currently  serves 
as  music  director 
of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  general  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  principal 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Orchestra  of  Spain.  Beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1990  he  will  serve  as  music  director 
of  the  Lausanne  Chamber  Orchestra. 
Highlights  of  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos'  1987-88 
season  included,  besides  regular  appear- 
ances with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer  and  performances 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  Earlier  this  season,  in 
February,  he  led  Boston  Symphony  sub- 
scription concerts  for  the  first  time,  replac- 
ing Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  at  short 
notice.  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos  regularly  appears 
with  many  of  Europe's  major  ensembles, 
including  the  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Berlin,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the 
Vienna  Symphony,  the  Oslo  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  After  his  first 
concert  with  the  London  Philharmonic  in 
1978  he  toured  extensively  with  them; 
from  1981  to  1986  he  was  their  principal 
guest  conductor.  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos'  career 
is  almost  equally  balanced  between  opera 
and  engagements  with  orchestra.  He  has 
conducted  opera  productions  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  London's  Royal  Opera  House  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York.  Since  his  debut  in  1971 
with  the  Deutsche  Oper  Berlin  he  has 
conducted  more  than  twenty-five  new 
productions  with  that  company,  including  a 
controversial  Ring  cycle  performed  at  the 
Berlin  Festival,  in  Japan  (the  first  perform- 
ances of  the  complete  Ring  ever  given 
there),  and,  last  month,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Mr.  Lopez-Cobos  made  his  American 
debut  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
in  1978  and  has  also  appeared  here  with 
the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Cleveland, 


Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Lopez-Cobos'  distinguished  recording 
career  has  been  notable  for  his  interpreta- 
tions of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and  Rossini's 
rarely  performed  Otello,  both  on  Philips. 
Also  for  Philips  he  has  conducted  Jose 
Carreras  in  albums  of  "Operatic  Arias"  and 
"Verismo  Arias."  For  Decca  he  has  recorded 
Respighi's  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances  with  the 
London  Philharmonic  and  Bizet's  Te  Deum 
and  Liszt's  Dante  Symphony  with  the  Or- 
chestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  For  EMI  he 
has  recorded  Bruch's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Itzhak  Perlman  and  the  New  Philhar- 
monia,  and  guitar  concertos  by  Villa-Lobos 
and  Schifrin  with  Angel  Romero  and  the 
London  Philharmonic.  With  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  he  has  recorded  a  Ravel  disc 
and  Falla's  Three-cornered  Hat. 

Born  in  Spain,  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Madrid.  In  1966  he 
became  a  pupil  in  the  conducting  classes  of 
the  late  Hans  Swarowsky  in  Vienna.  Three 
years  later  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Besan- 
con  Competition;  he  made  his  debut  as  a 
professional  conductor  in  opera  at  Venice's 
Teatro  La  Fenice  that  same  year.  Honored 
by  his  country  for  his  artistic  achievements, 
Mr.  Lopez-Cobos  was  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Austurias  Award,  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1981. 


Rudolf  Firkusny 

Acclaimed  as  one 
of  our  time's 
premier 
keyboard  artists, 
Rudolf  Firkusny's 
experience 
reflects  a  com- 
plex background 
of  Czechoslova- 
kian  musical 
traditions,  a 
lifelong  intensive  involvement  with  the 
music  of  Mozart,  and  studies  with  Leos 
Janacek  and  Artur  Schnabel.  Hailed  for  his 
masterful  performances  of  the  classic, 
romantic,  and  early  twentieth-century 
repertoires,  he  is  also  considered  the  world's 
foremost  exponent  of  Czech  music  and  has 
championed  the  works  of  Smetana,  Dvorak, 
Janacek,  and  Martinu  throughout  his 
distinguished  career.  Mr.  Firkusny  was 
born  in  Napajedla,  Czechoslovakia,  and  as  a 
prodigy  of  five  was  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  Janacek,  who  supervised  his  extraordi- 
narily broad  musical  training  and  served  as 
his  mentor  for  many  years.  Since  his  debut 
in  Prague  at  the  age  often,  Mr.  Firkusny 
has  been  active  on  the  international  scene 
for  more  than  five  decades.  He  has  per- 
formed regularly  on  five  continents  in 
recital  and  as  soloist  with  virtually  every 
major  symphony  orchestra,  and  with  many 
of  the  legendary  conductors  of  this  century, 
including  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Fritz  Reiner, 
George  Szell,  Leopold  Stokowski,  and 
Bruno  Walter.  He  has  also  collaborated  in 
chamber  music  performances  with  such 
distinguished  artists  as  Gregor  Piatigorsky, 
William  Primrose,  Lynn  Harrell,  and  the 
Juilliard  Quartet. 

Mr.  Firkusny 's  lastest  recording,  a  disc  of 
solo  works  by  Martinu,  was  released  by 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  in  the  spring  of  1989. 
He  can  be  heard  in  a  large  and  varied  reper- 
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toire  on  recordings  for  Candide,  CBS, 
Columbia,  Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
RCA,  and  Vox.  In  addition  to  his  busy 
performing  schedule,  Mr.  Firkusny  teaches 
at  the  Juilliard  School,  gives  master  classes, 
and  serves  as  a  juror  at  major  international 
competitions.  During  the  1988-89  season 
he  performed  with  such  leading  North 
American  orchestras  as  those  of  Pittsburgh, 
Montreal,  and  Seattle;  he  also  gave  a  series 
of  concerts  with  the  Ridge  Quartet.  In 
Great  Britain  he  appeared  in  recital  and  as 
soloist  with  the  London  Philharmonic. 
Plans  for  1989-90  include  a  tour  of  Japan, 
featuring  recitals  and  appearances  with  the 
Japan  Philharmonic;  a  tour  of  Spain  with 
the  Barcelona  Orchestra;  a  recital  tour  of 
Italy;  and  performances  in  Scandinavia,  as 
well  as  extensive  appearances  in  the  United 
States.  An  important  figure  in  American 
musical  life  since  his  highly  successful 
Town  Hall  debut  in  1941,  Rudolf  Firkusny 
lives  in  New  York  with  his  Czech-born  wife 
and  their  two  children.  He  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  November 
1945  and  has  appeared  most  recently  at 
Tanglewood  in  July  1983  and  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  January  1984. 


Lukas  Foss 

Music  director  of 
the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic 
and  conductor 
laureate  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
Lukas  Foss  is 
equally  re- 
nowned as  both 
composer  and 
conductor;  this  summer  he  is  composer-in- 
residence  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
Mr.  Foss  was  already  known  as  a  musical 
"wunderkind"  at  age  eighteen,  having 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
taken  under  the  wing  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky, with  whom  he  worked  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center;  he  later  furth- 
ered his  studies  with  Paul  Hindemith  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Music.  As  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  composers,  Mr.  Foss  has  more 
than  85  compositions  to  his  credit.  At 
twenty-three  he  was  the  youngest  composer 
to  be  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 
He  has  since  received  numerous  commis- 
sions, awards,  and  honors  for  his  works, 
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many  of  them  being  played  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Europe  by  world-re- 
nowned artists  and  ensembles.  Recognized 
as  a  major  contributor  to  American  music, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
Mr.  Foss  served  as  music  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  from  1963  to  1970, 
bringing  that  orchestra  to  national  attention 
during  his  tenure.  He  has  been  principal 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  since  1971;  his  association 
with  that  orchestra  continues  to  produce  a 
valuable  contribution  of  contemporary  and 
classical  music  for  local  and  national  audi- 
ences. Mr.  Foss  has  served  as  music  director 
of  the  Ojai  Festival  in  California,  has  di- 
rected a  series  of  marathon  concerts  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  was  co-director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  Institute,  and  for 
two  years  was  director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Summer  Festival  concerts  at 
Lincoln  Center.  He  also  had  the  honor  of 
being  named  successor  to  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg  as  Professor  of  Composition  at 
U.C.L.A.,  a  post  he  held  for  ten  years.  In 
1981  Mr.  Foss  became  music  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Symphony,  holding  that  post 
through  the  1985-86  season.  In  March 
1986  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  completed 
a  very  successful  European  tour,  during 
which  the  orchestra  played  twelve  concerts 
in  England,  Holland,  West  Germany,  and 
Austria. 

Lukas  Foss  has  numerous  recordings  to 
his  credit;  among  the  most  recent  is  an 
album  of  American  music  titled  "American 
Festival,"  recorded  with  the  Milwaukee 
Symphony  for  the  Pro  Arte  label.  He  has 
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also  recorded  with  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic, the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Ensemble.  As  a  guest 
conductor,  he  has  appeared  with  such 
major  North  American  orchestras  as  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony, 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, Philadelphia  Orchestra,  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  Buffalo  Philharmonic, 
Calgary  Philharmonic,  and  New  World 
Symphony.  Internationally,  he  has  been 
guest  conductor  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, Berlin  Philharmonic,  Leningrad 
Symphony,  Tokyo  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  in  Rome,  among 
others.  He  served  as  music  adviser  and 
conductor  of  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  for 
four  years  and  was  composer-in-residence 
at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1987.  Next  season  Mr.  Foss  will 
appear  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Beethovenhalle 
Orchestra  in  Bonn.  Mr.  Foss  appeared 
frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  both  pianist  and  conductor 
between  1947  and  1962,  after  which  year 
he  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic.  Last  summer  he  participated 
in  the  BSO's  gala  concert  celebrating 
Leonard  Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday. 


James  Galway 

James  Galway  is 
regarded 
worldwide  as  a 
supreme  in- 
terpreter of  the 
classical  flute 
repertoire  and  as 
a  consummate 

J  entertainer 

fjgt  whose  appeal 

'ilKk       ^H  crosses  all  musi- 

cal boundaries.  At  the  same  time,  his  lively 
sense  of  humor  and  ebullient  character 
have  made  him  popular  with  a  vast  and 
diverse  audience.  Through  his  extensive 
touring,  more  than  thirty  best-selling  RCA 
Victor  albums,  and  frequent  television 
appearances,  including  his  own  holiday 
specials,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  mil- 
lions of  people.  This  past  spring  Mr.  Galway 
garnered  critical  and  public  acclaim  when 
he  toured  the  United  States  with  thirty 
children  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
under  David  Zinman  as  the  Pied  Piper  of 
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Hamelin  in  a  musical  Fantasy  written  espe- 
cially for  him  by  composer  John  Corigliano; 
he  also  recorded  the  work  for  RCA  Victor. 
His  growing  discography  for  RCA  Victor 
features  a  wide  range  of  classical  works, 
several  albums  of  a  more  offbeat  nature, 
such  as  Japanese  flute  melodies,  and  music 
in  a  more  popular  vein,  such  as  songs  of 
Henry  Mancini.  His  latest  albums  include 
Mozart  flute  concertos  (with  Mr.  Galway 
himself  conducting  the  Chamber  Orchestra 
of  Europe),  flute  concertos  by  Mercadante, 
a  "Greatest  Hits"  album,  and  "Serenade,"  a 
compilation  of  serene  and  beautiful  classics. 
On  July  4th  he  celebrated  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  States  Congress 
with  "A  Capitol  Fourth  1989,"  a  concert  on 
the  lawn  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  telecast  live  by 
PBS.  Other  summer  engagements  include 
Mozart  flute  concertos  at  the  Kennedy 
Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  and  with 
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the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom 
Festival,  and  more  Mozart  and  the  Carmen 
Fantasy  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  at 
Great  Woods.  He  finishes  the  summer 
giving  master  classes  near  his  home  in 
Switzerland. 

Born  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  James 
Galway  began  playing  the  pennywhistle  as 
a  small  child  before  switching  to  the  flute. 
After  playing  the  instrument  for  a  year  or 
two,  he  won  top  prize  in  three  categories  in 
the  local  flute  competition  and  decided  that 
the  flute  was  to  be  his  life.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
the  Guildhall  School  in  London,  and  then 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Mr.  Galway  began 
his  career  as  an  orchestral  flute  player  with 
the  Wind  Band  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theater  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Sub- 
sequent posts  at  Sadler's  Wells  Opera  and 
the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  led  to 
positions  with  the  BBC  Symphony,  playing 
piccolo,  and  the  London  Symphony  and 
Royal  Philharmonic,  as  principal  flute.  In 
1969  he  was  appointed  principal  flute  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1975  Mr. 
Galway  set  out  on  his  own  as  a  soloist. 
Within  just  one  year  he  had  played  120 
concerts,  including  appearances  with  all 
four  of  London's  major  orchestras.  He  has 
since  encircled  the  globe  many  times,  keep- 
ing his  artistry  fresh  with  a  healthy  mix  of 
recitals,  concerto  appearances,  chamber 
music,  and  master  classes.  A  noted  record- 
ing artist,  he  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  for  his  recordings  of  Mozart  concer- 
tos, as  well  as  "Record  of  the  Year"  awards 
from  both  Billboard  and  Cash  Box  maga- 
zines, and  platinum  and  gold  albums.  Mr. 
Galway  has  appeared  twice  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  (in  1979  and  1985),  made 
his  BSO  debut  on  the  Opening  Night 
Concert  of  the  1984-85  season,  was  guest 
soloist  for  the  first  BSO  concert  of  the  1987 
Tanglewood  season,  and  appeared  here  last 
summer  in  recital  and  as  guest  soloist  for 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade." 
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Yolanda  King 

The  oldest  child 
of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  Coretta 
Scott  King, 
Yolanda  King 
was  born  in 
Montgomery, 
Alabama,  just 

ktwo  weeks  before 
Rosa  Parks  re- 
fused to  give  up  her  bus  seat  and  triggered 
the  movement  that  ultimately  desegregated 
the  South.  Ms.  King  has  participated  in 
numerous  civil  and  human  rights  demon- 
strations and  has  spoken  before  countless 
religious,  educational,  civic,  and  human 
rights  groups.  At  age  eight,  Ms.  King  wrote 
a  play  that  she  directed  with  reluctant 
siblings  and  subsequently  performed  for 
parents  and  friends;  by  age  twelve  she  had 
choreographed  two  musicals  and  directed 
several  theatrical  productions.  These  early 
initiatives  began  a  career  in  the  arts  that  led 
her  to  The  Actor's  and  Writer's  Workshop  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  she  studied  acting, 
speech,  and  dance,  and  appeared  in  pro- 
ductions in  and  around  the  Atlanta  area. 
She  graduated  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  her 
class  at  Henry  Grady  High  School,  where, 
among  other  activities,  she  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes 
and  vice-president  of  the  senior  class.  Ms. 
King  continued  her  education  at  Smith 
College  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
receiving  a  B.A.  with  honors  in  theater  and 
Afro-American  studies.  She  then  went  on 
to  New  York  University,  where  she  obtained 
her  M.F.A.  in  theater  and  performed  in 
several  showcase  and  Off-Off  Broadway 
productions. 

Committed  to  using  her  talents  in  service 
to  humanity,  Ms.  King  has  combined  her 
active  involvement  in  social  change  with 
her  artistic  pursuits,  and  her  involvements 
have  reflected  this  belief.  Besides  working 
with  a  number  of  human  rights  organiza- 
tions and  causes,  Ms.  King  was  a  founding 
member  of  Christian  Theatre  Artists  and 
has  taught  theater  to  young  people  and 
college  students.  Along  with  Attallah 
Shabazz,  the  eldest  child  of  Malcolm  X  and 
Dr.  Betty  Shabazz,  she  currently  serves  as 
co-director  of  NUCLEUS,  a  company  of  per- 
forming artists  dedicated  to  promoting 
positive  energy  through  the  arts.  NUCLEUS 
is  now  touring  high  schools,  colleges, 
churches,  and  communities  throughout  the 


country  with  an  original  production  enti- 
tled "Stepping  Into  Tomorrow."  Ms.  King's 
film  credits  as  an  actress  include  the  role  of 
Rosa  Parks  in  King,  an  NBC  made-for-televi- 
sion  movie;  the  manageress  in  Hopscotch; 
and  the  role  of  Betty  Shabazz  in  The  Death 
of  a  Prophet,  about  Malcolm  X.  She  has  also 
worked  as  an  associate  producer  and  consul- 
tant in  television  and  on  film  projects. 

Ms.  King  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Change,  Inc.  (the  official 
national  memorial  to  Dr.  King)  and  is 
director  of  The  King  Center's  Cultural 
Affairs  Program,  through  which  she  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  artistic  events  designed  to 
celebrate  the  common  humanity  that  all 
people  share.  Her  publications  include 
"Using  Television  to  Teach  Nonviolence"  in 
Teachers  Guides  to  Television  and  a  column  for 
Black  Family  magazine.  Named  to  Outstand- 
ing Young  Women  of  America,  Ms.  King 
has  been  honored  with  "Keys  to  the  City" 
by  communities  around  the  country  and 
has  received  numerous  awards  and  cita- 
tions. She  is  a  lifetime  member  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, the  National  Association  of  Negro 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  and  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Using  poetry, 
prose,  and  dramatic  skills,  her  lecture/per- 
formance topics  include  "The  Dream  is 
Still  a  Dream,"  "A  Dream  Deferred?,"  "The 
Challenge  to  Insure  the  Future,"  "The 
Changing  Roles  of  Women,"  and  "The  Arts 
Can  Change  the  World." 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brcwn 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.Garlock,M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 
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Thursday,  July  20,  at  8 

KRONOS  QUARTET 
DAVID  HARRINGTON,  violin 
JOHN  SHERBA,  violin 
HANK  DUTT,  viola 
JOAN  JEANRENAUD,  cello 


JOHN  ZORN 


Cat  O' Nine  Tails* 


KEVIN  VOLANS 


Hunting :  Gathering* 


ASTOR  PIAZZOLLA 


Four,  For  Tango* 


CHARLES  MINGUS 
(arr.  HEMPHILL) 


Better  Git  it  in  Your  Soulf 


ARVO  PART 
(arr.  HOFER) 


Fratres 


INTERMISSION 


STEVE  REICH 


Different  Trains* 

I.  America — Before  the  War 
II.   Europe — During  the  War 
III.  After  the  War 


*written  for  Kronos 
farranged  for  Kronos 


Week  3 


NOTES  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


John  Zorn 

Cat  O'  Nine  Tails 


A  native  of  New  York,  John  Zorn  (b.1953)  has  been  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways 
with  experimental  artists  of  the  Lower  East  Side.  He  played  a  number  of  different 
instruments  before  studying  saxophone  and  composition  at  Webster  College  in  St. 
Louis.  With  a  background  that  includes  classical,  jazz,  and  rock,  Zorn  has  developed  a 
music  that  is  as  inclusive  as  that  of  any  musician  going,  a  reflection  of  the  present-day 
availability  (through  travel  and  recordings)  of  music  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
all  periods  of  music  history.  He  divides  his  life  between  New  York  and  Tokyo,  and 
expresses  his  admiration  for  the  ability  of  Japanese  culture  to  borrow  and  mirror 
other  cultures. 

Zorn's  own  music  tends  to  be  built  of  "moments"  assembled  in  a  freewheeling  narra- 
tive, a  kaleidoscopic  whirl  of  rapidly  changing  sounds,  both  traditional  and  thorough- 
ly non-traditional.  The  speed  of  change  has  been,  to  some  extent,  inspired  by  the 
fast-moving  pace  of  the  scores  composed  to  accompany  the  great  animated  cartoons 
— especially  Warner  Brothers'  cartoons  of  three  or  four  decades  ago,  with  scores  by 
Carl  Stalling.  The  surreal  quality  of  those  short  films  demanded  an  equal  suspension 
of  disbelief  in  the  accompanying  music.  Zorn  maintains  that  experiencing  the  score 
alone,  heard  without  the  visual  image  that  called  it  forth,  is  like  entering  a  new  dimen- 
sion. "You  are  constantly  being  thrown  off  balance,  yet  there  is  something  strangely 
familiar  about  it  all." 

Cat  O'  Nine  Tails,  commissioned  for  the  Kronos  Quartet  by  Lincoln  Center,  New 
Music  America  Miami,  and  Doris  and  Myron  Beigler,  is  a  direct  tribute  to  the  music 
and  the  images  (by  the  great  animator  Tex  Avery)  of  that  Warner  Brothers  era.  Most 
of  Zorn's  work  is  created  in  the  recording  studio  out  of  rapidly  changing  "moments"; 
Cat  O'Nine  Tails  is  a  rare  piece  for  the  concert  hall.  The  composer  notes,  "In  some 
sense  it  is  true  that  my  music  is  ideal  for  people  who  are  impatient,  because  it  is  jam- 
packed  with  information  that  is  changing  very  fast." 


Kevin  Volans 

Hunting:  Gathering 


Kevin  Volans  was  born  in  Pietermaritzburg,  South  Africa,  in  1949.  He  lived  in  Co- 
logne, Germany,  during  the  1970s,  studying  there  with  Stockhausen,  Kagel,  and 
Aloys  Kontarsky.  During  that  time,  his  attention  turned  slowly  back  to  his  native 
Africa.  He  composed  a  series  of  African  Paraphrases,  combining  black  African  musical 
traditions  with  the  European  tradition,  while  passing  beyond  the  simple  imitation  of 
one  or  the  other.  In  the  early  1980s  he  taught  composition  at  the  University  of  Natal 
in  Durban,  where  he  was  drawn  to  the  music  of  black  Africans  as  a  way  of  subverting 
the  academic  habits  of  European  music.  He  collected  music  on  field  trips  to  Zululand 
and  Lesotho;  from  this  material  he  produced  radio  programs  on  African  music  for 
European  distribution.  He  is  currently  the  composer-in-residence  at  the  Queen's 
University  in  Belfast,  Northen  Ireland. 

Hunting  .Gathering  was  composed  for  the  Kronos  Quartet  in  1987,  after  the  ensem- 
ble recorded  two  dances  by  Volans  from  a  cycle  of  five  called  White  Man  Sleeps,  in  a 
version  for  string  quartet;  that  recording  first  brought  Volans  to  wide  attention.  Hunt- 
ing .-Gathering  was  commissioned  by  Doris  and  Myron  Beigler  and  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 


Astor  Piazzolla 

Four,  For  Tango 

In  the  United  States  the  tango  was  a  popular  dance  genre  first  introduced  from  Latin 
America  by  Vernon  and  Irene  Castle  in  1914  and  then  used  for  such  popular  songs  as 
Sigmund  Romberg's  "Softly  as  in  a  morning  sunrise"  (The  New  Moon,  1928).  Tangos 
were  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  bordellos  and  lascivious  activity,  partly 
through  the  films  of  Rudolph  Valentino.  By  mid-century,  they  were  parodied  in 
Broadway  shows  (as  in  "Hernando's  Hideaway"  from  Pajama  Game,  1954).  But  in 
Latin  America,  the  tango  went  through  no  such  decline.  It  was  and  has  remained  a 
popular  form  of  music-making,  often  approaching  the  level  of  light  classics. 

The  Argentine  composer  Astor  Piazzolla  (born  in  Mar  del  Plata  in  1921)  studied 
composition  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris  but  recognized  that  he  had  found  his  true 
voice  in  the  tradition  of  tango.  He  is  extremely  popular  in  his  homeland  as  a  com- 
poser of  dances  and  songs,  but  he  has  extended  the  concept  of  tango  to  a  degree  not 
recognized  by  many  purists,  who  wish  to  stick  with  the  old-fashioned  tradition.  A  case 
in  point  is  his  string  quartet  Four,  For  Tango,  composed  for  the  Kronos  Quartet  in  July 
1987.  Though  it  builds  on  the  characteristic  rhythms  of  the  popular  dance,  it  is  an 
altogether  more  serious  treatment  of  the  characteristic  style. 


Charles  Mingus  (arr.  Julius  Hemphill) 
Better  Git  it  in  Your  Soul,  from  Mingus  Gold 


Charles  Mingus  was  one  of  the  greats  of  jazz.  Born  in  Nogales,  Arizona,  in  1922,  he 
grew  up  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles  and  tried  his  hand  at  trombone  and  cello. 
But  finally  he  settled  on  the  double  bass,  studying  with  a  former  member  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  He  also  began  composing  by  his  late  teens.  He  toured  with  Louis 
Armstrong  and  Lionel  Hampton;  about  1950  he  settled  in  New  York  and  played  with 
Duke  Ellington  and  many  others.  By  this  time  he  had  clearly  surpassed  in  sheer  vir- 
tuoso technique  any  other  bass  player  in  jazz,  and  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  styles  of 
jazz  that  had  developed  by  then.  He  became  more  and  more  important  as  a  composer, 
beginning  in  the  Jazz  Composers  Workshop  in  1953-55  and  continuing  to  refine  his 


work  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  of  ALS  ("Lou  Gehrig's  Disease")  in  Cuernavaca, 
Mexico,  in  1979. 

Julius  Hemphill,  saxophonist  and  composer,  was  born  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in 
1938.  He  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1968  and  established  the  musicians'  collective  Black 
Artists  Group.  In  the  mid-1970s  he  went  to  New  York,  forming  the  World  Saxophone 
Quartet  in  1976.  Mingus  Gold  is  a  suite  of  tunes  by  Charles  Mingus  arranged  for  the 
Kronos  Quartet  on  a  commission  from  Lincoln  Center  and  Doris  and  Myron  Beigler. 
The  entire  work  draws  on  three  tunes  representing  the  sources  of  Mingus's  style, 
once  described  by  Mingus  himself  as  "Duke  Ellington,  ArtTatum,  Charlie  Parker,  and 
church."  The  movement  entitled  Better  Git  it  in  Your  Soul  is  a  call-to-meeting  tune  from 
the  black  church.  Hemphill  has  said,  "I  tried  to  incorporate  elements  of  Mingus's 
overall  approach  to  composition,  which  is  reflected  a  little  bit  in  his  playing  of  the 
bass.  Mingus  would  change  the  nature  of  the  supportive  material  in  regards  to  a  given 
soloist,  to  explore  some  avenue — whether  it  was  a  metric  permutation  or  whether  it 
was  employing  an  ostinato,  or  whatever.  If  you  said  that  you  had  half  an  apple,  he'd 
split  it  into  quarters — or  maybe  even  eighths.  I  considered  these  various  practices  and 
I  tried  to  incorporate  some  of  that  into  my  work." 

Arvo  Part 

Fratres 

Estonian  composer  Arvo  Part  (born  in  Paide,  Estonia,  in  1935)  has  been  living  for  the 
last  several  years  in  West  Berlin  and  has  begun  to  develop  a  widespread  reputation  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  particularly  through  a  pair  of  well-received  recordings 
that  have  generated  a  number  of  performances. 

While  he  was  still  in  his  native  Estonia,  Part  was  highly  regarded  but  often  criticized 
for  daring  elements  in  his  music.  He  became  the  first  Estonian  composer  to  use  the 
twelve-tone  technique  (Necrology,  1959),  and  was  subsequently  not  allowed  in  countries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  He  was  awarded  official  prizes  for  some  works  and  attacked  for 
others,  particularly  the  Credo  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  which  was  banned 
because  it  contained  the  text,  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  Part  spent  several  years  work- 
ing for  the  Estonian  Radio  in  Tallinn  and  composing  film  scores.  His  early  twelve-tone 
phase  passed  into  a  long  period  of  artistic  silence,  during  which  he  undertook  pro- 
found study  of  Franco-Flemish  choral  music  of  the  late  Medieval  and  early  Renais- 
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sance  periods,  from  Machaut  to  Josquin.  This  study  led,  in  1976,  to  his  rediscovery  of 
the  triad  and  the  possibilities  of  extreme  simplicity.  Soon  afterward  he  and  his  family 
emigrated  to  Vienna,  then  moved  to  Berlin.  Fratres  ("Brothers")  was  composed  in  1977 
as  a  contemporary  work  conceived  for  an  Estonian  early  music  ensemble.  For  the 
Salzburg  Festival  in  1980,  Part  wrote  variations  on  the  main  theme;  he  later  returned 
to  the  work  yet  again  to  score  a  version  for  the  twelve  cellists  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. It  was  arranged  for  string  quartet  in  1986  by  Thomas  Hofer. 

Steve  Reich 

Different  Trains,  for  string  quartet  and  tape 

Steve  Reich  has  been  one  of  the  leading  composers  of  "minimalist"  music  since  the 
late  1960s.  During  the  last  two  decades,  he  has  used  a  variety  of  technical  and  expres- 
sive devices  with  increasing  richness  (to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  "minimalism" 
hardly  conveys  the  sense  of  his  music  any  more).  Early  on  he  discovered  that  spoken 
words  on  tape  had  a  musical  quality  (that  is,  a  rhythm  and  melody)  of  their  own.  It's 
Gonna  Rain  ( 1965)  and  Come  Out  ( 1966)  took  a  taped  phrase  of  only  a  few  words 
("come  out  to  show  them"  in  the  latter  example)  and  developed  it  on  tape  with  over- 
lapping and  shifting  repetitions  to  create  an  elaborate  piece  consisting  of  canonic 
imitations  that  turned  the  spoken  words  into  music. 

Later  on,  Reich  concentrated  on  music  for  live  instruments,  especially  percussion 
(he  is  himself  a  percussionist)  or  percussion  with  melody  instruments.  From  the  smal- 
lest scale  (Clapping  Music,  1972,  for  two  performers  clapping  their  hands)  to  the 
largest  (Drumming,  1971,  a  ninety-minute  score  for  large  ensemble)  he  elaborated  a 
single  rhythmic  cell  or  idea  in  ways  suggested  to  him  by  his  experiences  in  Ghana  in 
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he's  been  blessed  with  the  technical 

wizardry  of  a  young  Heif etz  and 

the  personal  warmth  of  a  young 

Kreisler.  His  is  an  artistry  that 

promises  to  endure/' 
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1970,  using  rhythm  without  recourse  to  melody  to  create  a  musical  structure. 

Since  1972  he  has  retained  his  fundamental  interest  in  rhythm  while  increasingly 
bringing  harmonic  elements  into  play  again  in  his  music,  notably  in  Tehillim  (1982), 
which  exists  in  both  chamber  and  orchestral  forms.  The  performance  of  the  latter 
version  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  was  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  acceptance  of 
minimalist  works  into  the  customary  environs  of  orchestral  music-making.  Even  more 
elaborate  was  The  Desert  Music,  settings  of  poetry  by  William  Carlos  Williams,  pre- 
miered in  Cologne,  Germany,  in  1984.  It  went  beyond  the  generally  diatonic  struc- 
tures of  most  earlier  minimalist  music  to  include  a  significant  element  of  chromati- 
cism. 

Different  Trains  was  composed  between  January  and  August  1988  for  the  Kronos 
Quartet  on  a  commission  from  Betty  Freeman.  Technically  speaking,  it  is  a  summation 
of  everything  Steve  Reich  has  done  over  the  years.  But  it  is  far  more  than  that.  It 
treats,  in  documentary  fashion,  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  century,  the 
Holocaust,  without  ever  losing  the  personal  expressive  viewpoint  of  the  composer 
that  transmutes  simple  documentary  to  powerful  art.  The  basic  concept  of  the  work 
comes  from  the  composer's  own  childhood.  His  parents  separated  when  he  was  just 
one,  and  he  spent  some  part  of  the  next  years  traveling  by  train  between  his  mother 
in  Los  Angeles  and  his  father  in  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  governess.  "While  these 
trips  were  exciting  and  romantic  at  the  time,  I  now  look  back  and  think  that,  if  I  had 
been  in  Europe  during  this  period,  as  a  Jew  I  would  have  had  to  ride  very  different 
trains.  With  this  in  mind  I  wanted  to  make  a  piece  that  would  accurately  reflect  the 
whole  situation." 

In  order  to  create  his  piece,  Reich  assembled  on  tape  the  documentary  elements: 
the  words  of  his  governess  Virginia,  now  in  her  seventies,  recalling  those  early  trips; 
the  reminiscences  of  a  Pullman  porter,  Lawrence  Davis,  now  in  his  eighties,  about  the 
Los  Angeles-to-New  York  run;  the  recorded  memories  of  three  Holocaust  survivors — 
Rachella,  Paul,  and  Rachel — all  about  the  composer's  age  and  now  living  in  America; 
and  recordings  of  various  American  and  European  train  sounds  of  the  1930s  and  '40s. 

Already  in  Its  Gonna  Rain,  Reich  had  demonstrated  his  sensitivity  to  the  musical 
quality  of  speech.  He  has  carried  that  sensitivity  still  further  in  Different  Trains  by  sel- 
ecting small  speech  samples  and  writing  them  out  in  traditional  music  notion. 


Chi-ca    -    go 


to   New  Yo 


These  musical  gestures,  one  after  another,  become  the  basic  ideas  of  the  work,  trans- 
ferred to  tape  and  transcribed  for  the  string  quartet.  The  Kronos  Quartet,  for  whom 
Different  Trains  was  written,  made  four  separate  recordings  of  parts  of  the  score,  which 
were  combined  on  the  tape  along  with  the  actual  voices  of  the  speakers  whose  words 
gave  Reich  the  musical  figures  and  a  collage  of  "concrete"  train  sounds.  (In  listening 
to  Different  Trains,  it  is  sometimes  hard  for  the  listener  to  realize  that  the  tape  speakers 
were  not  in  fact  singing,  so  thoroughly  has  the  musical  character  of  their  words  been 
transmuted.)  Reich  laid  out  his  material  in  three  movements,  though,  as  he  says,  "that 
term  is  stretched  since  tempos  change  frequently  in  each  movement": 

I.  America — Before  the  War 
II.  Europe — During  the  War 
III.  After  the  War 

The  basic  characteristic  of  Reich's  music  is  rhythmic  continuity,  of  figures  or  motives 
that  are  repeated,  generally  in  tempo  (though  here  sometimes  speeding  up  or  slowing 
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down).  In  Different  Trains,  this  fundamental  gesture  becomes  the  image  of  the  trains 
themselves,  chugging  along  energetically  from  place  to  place,  whether  for  good  or 
evil. 

The  first  movement  is  expansive  and  optimistic,  hinting  at  vast  open  spaces 
traversed  by  powerful  locomotives,  their  long-held  whistle  signaling  their  passage  in  a 
thrilling  way.  The  mood  changes  instantly  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  movement. 
Instead  of  the  train  whistle,  it  is  the  wail  of  the  air-raid  siren  that  dominates.  The 
string  quartet  part  is  more  subdued,  darker  in  tone,  oppressive  in  spirit.  The  pulse  is 
slower,  grows  more  halting,  but  builds  again  once  the  trains  have  been  loaded  with 
their  human  cargo.  The  train  whistles  are  shrieks  now,  neither  thrilling  nor  heroic, 
but  shrill  emblems  of  inhumanity.  The  wails  grow  more  intense,  and  as  a  survivor 
recalls  Auschwitz,  the  rhythmic  pulse — continuous  up  to  now — comes  to  a  dead  stop 
on  a  sustained  chord,  a  shocking  effect  in  its  very  simplicity.  Innocence,  once  out- 
raged, can  never  be  recaptured.  The  third  movement  strikes  up  with  some  of  the 
apparent  insouciance  of  the  first,  but  it  is  a  renewal  tinged  with  doubts,  with  unfading 
memories.  The  past  can  be  remembered,  but  not  recovered. 

In  Different  Trains,  Steve  Reich  has  composed  a  harrowing  score,  possibly  the  most 
powerful  work  yet  to  appear  in  the  minimalist  tradition,  far  more  dramatic  in  effect 
than  any  minimalist  opera  yet  written,  a  score  that  is  at  once  a  summing-up  of  per- 
sonal history,  epoch-making  world  events,  and  a  lifetime's  musical  learning. 


The  Kronos  Quartet  extends  special  thanks  to  performance  tape  producer  Judith  Sherman. 
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Conservatory 
training  in  a 
University  setting 

Muir  String  Quartet  and 
the  Empire  Brass  in 
residence. 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Robert  Sirota,  Director 
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Programs: 


Bachelor  of  Music 
Master  of  Music 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 
Artist  Diploma 
Opera  Institute 


For  more  information  contact: 
Alan  Weiss,  Director  of  Admissions 
Boston  University  School  of  Music 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 
617/353-4241 


Different  Trains 

I.  America — Before  the  War 

"from  Chicago  to  New  York"  (Virginia) 

"one  of  the  fastest  trains" 

"the  crack  train  from  New  York"  (Mr.  Davis) 

"from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles" 

"different  trains  every  time"  (Virginia) 

"from  Chicago  to  New  York" 

"in  1939" 

"1939  (Mr.  Davis) 

"1940" 

"1941" 

"1941  I  guess  it  mustVe  been"  (Virginia) 

II.  Europe — During  the  War 

"1940"(Rachella) 

"on  my  birthday" 

"The  Germans  walked  in" 

"walked  into  Holland" 

"Germans  invaded  Hungary"  (Paul) 

"I  was  in  second  grade" 

"I  had  a  teacher" 

"a  very  tall  man,  his  hair  was  concretely  plastered  smooth" 

"He  said,  'Black  Crows  invaded  our  country  many  years  ago'" 

"and  he  pointed  right  at  me" 

"No  more  school"  (Rachel) 

"You  must  go  away" 

"and  she  said,  'Quick  go'"  (Rachella) 

"and  he  said,  'Don't  breathe!'" 

"into  those  cattle  wagons"  (Rachella) 

"for  4  days  and  4  nights" 

"and  then  we  went  through  these  strange  sounding  names" 

"Polish  names" 

"Lots  of  cattle  wagons  there" 

"They  were  loaded  with  people" 

"They  shaved  us" 

"They  tattooed  a  number  on  our  arm" 

"Flames  going  up  to  the  sky — it  was  smoking" 

III.  After  the  War 

"and  the  war  was  over"  (Paul) 

"Are  you  sure?"  (Rachella) 

"The  war  is  over" 

"going  to  America" 

"to  Los  Angeles" 

"to  New  York" 

"from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles"  (Mr.  Davis) 

"one  of  the  fastest  trains"  (Virginia) 

"but  today,  they're  all  gone"  (Mr.  Davis) 

"There  was  one  girl,  who  had  a  beautiful  voice"  (Rachella) 

"and  they  loved  to  listen  to  the  singing,  the  Germans" 

"and  when  she  stopped  singing  they  said,  'More,  more'  and  they  applauded" 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890" 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1 . 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 
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Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  July  21,  at  7 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


BRAHMS 


BRAHMS 


COPLAND 


COPLAND 


Fest-  und  GedenkspriXche ,  Op.  109 
(Three  Festival  Anthems) 

Unsere  Vater  hofften  auf  dich 
Wenn  ein  starker  Gewappneter 
Wo  ist  ein  so  herrlich  Volk 

Geistliches  Lied,  Op.  30: 
Lass  dich  nur  nichts  nicht  dauern 

JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 

In  the  Beginning 

ELIZABETH  TURNBULL,  mezzo-soprano 

from  Old  American  Songs 

At  the  River 
Simple  Gifts 
Ching-a-ring  Chaw 
Long  Time  Ago 

MARTIN  AMLIN,  piano 


Notes 


The  human  voice  is  a  melodic  rather  than  a  harmonic  instrument,  best  served  by 
composers  who  write  with  a  clear  sense  of  line.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  then  that 
Johannes  Brahms  should  have  composed  the  most  distinguished  body  of  choral  music 
to  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  age  when  most  composers  were  investigat- 
ing subtle  shadings  and  refinements  of  harmony,  often  to  the  detriment  of  a  feeling 
for  linear  progression.  But  Brahms,  as  an  eager  student  of  the  great  choral  music  of 
earlier  centuries,  learned  (if  he  did  not  already  know  instinctively)  how  to  create  the 
kind  of  music  that  favored  the  interweaving  of  different  vocal  parts  to  create  rich  and 
varied  textures  and  harmonies,  though  always  with  a  strong,  singable  thread  of 
melody  in  each  voice.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  aware  (as  all  great  choral  composers 
must  be)  of  the  ever-changing  tone  qualities  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  voice 
throughout  their  ranges,  so  that  in  combination  he  could  achieve  wonders  of  expres- 
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sion  through  the  carefully  arranged  climaxes  of  massed  voices  in  their  most  resonant 
registers. 

Brahms  achieved  his  mastery  of  choral  technique  both  from  a  study  of  the  older 
masters  and  also  from  a  good  deal  of  practical  experience  as  a  choral  conductor,  espe- 
cially in  his  younger  years  at  Detmold  and  Hamburg  from  about  1857  to  1863.  From 
this  time  on  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  choral  works  of  all  sizes,  from  the  great  Ger- 
man Requiem  to  slight  folksong  adaptations.  Most  of  the  smaller  works  were  for  mixed 
voice,  though  there  were  a  substantial  number  of  pieces  for  women's  voices  composed 
while  he  conducted  a  chorus  of  women  at  Detmold.  The  texts  range  from  folk  songs 
to  Biblical  passages  and  the  whole  range  of  poetry  from  slight  poetasters  to  Goethe 
and  Schiller. 

The  much  later  motets  published  as  Opus  109  under  the  title  Fest-  und  Gedenk- 
spruche  are  altogether  broader  in  effect.  These  solemn,  yet  radiant,  compositions  are 
cast  in  the  double-chorus  format  familiar  to  Brahms  from  the  motets  of  J.S.  Bach  and 
composers  before  him,  leading  back  to  Heinrich  Schiitz  and  on  back  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  outgoing  spirit  of  these  works  may,  in  part,  have  been  motivated  by  the 
event  for  which  they  were  composed — the  composer's  reconciliation  with  his  native 
city  of  Hamburg,  to  which  he  returned  in  1889  after  a  quarter-century's  absence  to  be 
honored  with  the  "freedom  of  the  city."  The  set  of  motets  (whose  title  may  be  trans- 
lated "Festival  and  Commemorative  Epigrams")  assembles  a  series  of  Biblical  passages  as 
admonition,  praise,  and  words  of  promise,  a  forthright  prelude  to  a  civic  ceremony,  as 
well  as  a  profound  homage  to  the  composer's  own  forebears. 


Fest-  und  Gedenkspriiche,  Op.  109 

Unsere  Vater 

Unsere  Vater  hofften  auf  Dich; 
und  da  sie  hofften,  halfst  Du  ihnen  aus. 
Zu  dir  schrieen  sie, 
und  wurden  errettet, 
sie  hofften  auf  Dich 
und  wurden  nicht  zuschanden. 
Der  Herr  wird  Seinem  Volk  Kraft  geben, 
der  herr  wird  Sein  Volk  segnen  mit 
Frieden. 

—Psalm  22:5,6:  Psalm  29:11 


Our  fathers 

Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee; 

and  since  they  trusted,  thou  didst  help  them. 

Unto  thee  did  they  cry 

and  were  delivered, 

they  hoped  in  thee 

and  were  not  confounded. 

The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people, 

the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace. 


SEVEN  HILLS  INN 

at  Shipton  Court  Estates 


Is  proud  to  introduce  Chef  Danny 
Michaud  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  4  star  restaurants  in  Napa 
Valley.  Receiving  Rave  Reviews  from 
local  and  non-local  guests.  Featuring 
classic  French  and  Northern  Italian 
Cuisine. 
Outdoor  Terrace  Dining  Available. 

Reservations  strongly  suggested.  Open 
7  days 
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,  .  NightClub 

Featuring  some  of  the  finest  Jazz 

Musicians  and  Vocalists  in  the 

tri-state  area. 

Late  night  snacks  and  desserts. 

Every  Thursday-Saturday  9:00  pm-2:00am 


100  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  Mass.  413/637-0060 
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Wenn  ein  starker  Gewappneter 

Wenn  ein  starker  Gewappneter 

seinen  Palast  bewahret, 

so  bleibet  das  Seine  mit  Frieden. 

Aber:  ein  jeglich  Reich, 

so  es  mit  ihm  selbst  uneins  wird, 

das  wird  wiiste,  und  ein  Haus  fallet 

iiber  das  andere. 

—Luke  11:21,17 

Wo  ist  ein  so  herrlich  Volk 

Wo  ist  ein  so  herrlich  Volk  zu  dem  Gotter 
nahe  sich  tun,  als  der  Herr,  unser  Gott, 
so  oft  wir  ihn  anrufen? 
Hiite  dich  nur,  und  bewahre  deine  Seele 

wohl, 
dass  du  nicht  vergessest  der  Geschichte 
die  deine  Augen  gesehen  haben, 
und  dass  sie  nicht  aus  deinem  Herzen 

komme 
alle  dein  Lebelang, 
und  sollt  deinen  Kindern  und 

Kindeskindern 
kund  tun.  Amen. 

— Deuteronomy  4:7,9 


When  a  strong  man  fully  armed 

When  a  strong  man  fully  armed 

is  on  guard  over  his  castle, 

his  possessions  are  safe. 

But:  every  kingdom 

divided  against  itself 

goes  to  ruin,  and  one  house 

falls  over  the  other. 


What  great  nation 

What  great  nation  has  gods 
close  at  hand  as  the  Lord  our  God 
is  close  to  us  whenever  we  call  to  him? 
Only  take  care:  be  on  the  watch 

not  to  forget  the  things 

that  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes, 

and  do  not  let  them  pass  from  your  minds 

as  long  as  you  shall  live, 

but  teach  them  to  your  children  and  your 

children's  children.  Amen. 
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Choose  from  a 
Symphony  of  Flavors. 


We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood  by  donating 

the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club, 

the  Highwood  Club,  and  the  Tent  Club. 

For  information  about  our  specialty  coffees  call  toll  free,  1-800-645-4515 
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These  featured  items  specially  priced  at  selected  Tower  locations  through  8/3/89. 


Another  contrapuntal  tour-de-force  is  one  of  the  composer's  earliest  surviving 
choral  works,  composed  in  the  spring  of  1856  and  published  later  as  a  "Geistliches 
Lied"  ("Sacred  Song"),  Opus  30,  with  a  text  by  the  great  seventeenth-century  hymn 
writer  Paul  Flemming.  The  motet  is  constructed  of  two  interlocking  canons  (that  is, 
strict  imitations,  with  one  voice  literally  imitating  another  throughout)  at  a  time  inter- 
val of  one  measure  and  a  pitch  interval  of  a  ninth  (an  octave  plus  one  step);  the  sopra- 
no and  tenor  form  one  pair,  alto  and  bass  another.  The  sheer  power  of  Brahms's 
technique  in  this  understated  piece  was  regarded  by  many  romantically  inclined  obser- 
vers as  dry  and  pedantic,  necessarily  requiring  a  shackling  of  the  imagination,  though 
musicians  today,  who  are  much  more  interested  in  contrapuntal  technique  than  were 
those  of  a  century  ago,  are  astonished  at  the  combination  of  expression  with  the  high- 
mindedness  of  Brahms's  writing. 
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Geistliches  Lied,  Op.  30 

Lass  dich  nur  nichts  nicht  dauern 

mitTrauren, 

sei  stille, 

wie  Gott  es  fugt, 

so  sei  vergnugt, 

mein  Wille. 
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Let  nothing  ever  grieve  thee 

with  sorrow, 

be  still, 

as  God  has  ordained  it, 

be  content, 

my  will. 


Was  willst  du  heute  sorgen 

auf  morgen, 

der  Eine 

steht  allem  fur, 

der  gibt  auch  dir 

das  Deine. 


Why  should  you  care  today 

about  tomorrow? 

The  One  God 

directs  everything, 

and  he  will  give  you,  too, 

that  which  is  yours. 


Sei  nur  in  allem  Handel 

ohn'  Wandel, 

steh'  feste. 

was  Gott  beschleusst, 

das  ist  und  heisst 

das  Beste. 


Only  be  in  all  your  doings 

unchanging, 

stand  firm. 

What  God  determines 

is  and  is  called 

the  best. 


Amen. 


— Paul  Flemming 


Amen. 


"VIVE 

LA  FRANCE" 

TANGLEWOOD  SE— 

You  can  listen  to  Tanglewod  UVE  only 
on  The  WAMC  Public  Radio  Network. 

Send  your  contributions  to: 

WAMC 

Box  13000 

Albany,  New  York  1 221 2 

and  say  "In  honor  of  Tanglewood" 
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We  are  most  likely  to  think  of  Aaron  Copland  (b.1900)  primarily  as  a  composer  of 
instrumental  music — symphonies,  piano  solos,  ballets,  and  chamber  music.  Yet  he 
has  also  written  vivid,  colorful,  and  ingratiating  music  for  solo  voice,  such  as  the  Songs 
of  Emily  Dickinson,  and  for  chorus  as  well. 

Copland  composed  In  the  Beginning — an  a  cappella  choral  work  that,  at  sixteen 
minutes  or  so,  is  as  long  as  some  early  classical  symphonies — at  the  unlikely  impetus 
of  a  gathering  of  learned  heads  at  Harvard  to  discuss  music  criticism.  The  three-day 
symposium  turned  out  to  be  a  remarkable  event,  not  least  for  the  quality  of  the  music 
especially  commissioned  for  performance  there  (the  premieres  offered  a  kind  of  work- 
shop for  the  assembled  critics  to  practice  on).  The  new  works  included  Schoenberg's 
String  Trio  and  Hindemith's  Apparebit  repentina  dies,  in  addition  to  the  Copland  work, 
which  was  performed  by  the  Collegiate  Choral  directed  by  Robert  Shaw;  Nell  Tange- 
mann  was  the  mezzo-soprano  soloist. 

Copland  chose  to  set  the  entire  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  part  of  the  second.  With 
so  many  verses  to  get  through,  he  avoids  expanding  the  music  through  repetition, 
but  presents  his  text  with  a  directness  that  is  wonderfully  comprehensible  through  its 
easy  flow  and  natural  rhythmic  diction.  At  the  same  time,  he  colors  the  mood  through 
wide-ranging  harmonies  in  a  generally  triadic  style,  from  the  brightness  of  E  major 
for  the  creation  of  light  to  the  distant  and  comparatively  dark  E-flat  for  the  breathing 
of  the  breath  of  life  into  man.  Copland  specified  that  the  mezzo-soprano,  who  begins 
the  work  unaccompanied,  should  sing  "in  a  gentle,  narrative  manner,  like  reading  a 
familiar  and  oft-told  story,"  and  that  is  exactly  how  he  imagined  his  music  as  well. 

In  the  Beginning 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light":  and  there  was  light. 

And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day, 

And  the  darkness  he  called  Night. 

And  the  evening  and  morning  were  the  first  day. 

And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 

and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters." 
And  God  made  the  firmament  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament 

from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament. 
And  it  was  so. 

And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day. 
And  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 

and  let  the  dry  land  appear." 
And  it  was  so. 

And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth. 
And  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas. 
And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
And  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 

yielding  fruit  after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth." 

And  it  was  so. 

And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  its  kind  and  the  tree 
yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  its  kind. 
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And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day. 

And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  years; 
and  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  to  give  light  upon  the  earth." 

And  it  was  so. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights:  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night;  he  made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night 
and  to  divide  the  day  from  the  darkness. 

And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

And  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven." 

And  God  created  great  whales  and  ev'ry  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  ev'ry  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good  and  God  blessed  them,  saying  "Be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth." 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

And  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and 
creeping  thing  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind." 

And  it  was  so. 

And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  ev'ry 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind. 

And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness  and  let  him  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  over  the  cattle  and 
over  all  the  earth  and  over  ev'ry  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth." 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them. 

And  God  blessed  them  and  God  said  unto  them,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air  and  over  ev'ry  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

And  God  said,  "Behold  I  have  given  you  ev'ry  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth  and  ev'ry  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed. 
To  you  it  shall  be  for  food  and  to  ev'ry  beast  of  the  earth  and  to  ev'ry  fowl  of  the  air 
and  to  ev'ry  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given 
ev'ry  green  herb  for  food." 

And  it  was  so. 

And  God  saw  ev'ry  thing  that  he  had  made  and  behold,  it  was  very  good. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day, 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the  hosts  of  them. 

And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  and  he  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made. 

These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created  in 
the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens  and  ev'ry  plant  of  the 
field  before  it  was  in  the  earth  and  ev'ry  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew. 

For  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground. 

But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

— Genesis,  1:1-11:7 
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Week  3 


One  of  the  ways  Copland  sought  to  create  a  music  that  was  recognizably  "American" 
to  the  average  listener  was  to  investigate  the  wealth  of  folk  music  produced  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  certain  irony  here  in  that  an  urban  composer,  trained  in  Europe 
and  long  resident  in  New  York,  should  choose  to  set  many  songs  that  he  had  surely 
never  heard  in  their  original  "folk"  context.  Yet  the  approach  that  he  evolved  in  com- 
posing his  popular  ballets  Billy  the  Kid,  Rodeo,  and  Appalachian  Spring  (all  of  which 
make  some  use  of  folk  or  traditional  material)  worked  so  well  that,  when  he  adopted 
the  same  approach  for  his  Old  American  Songs,  they  were  quickly  recognized  as  master- 
ful artistic  interpretations  of  American  folk  material  (much  like  the  work  that  Hoist, 
Vaughan  Williams,  and  Britten  accomplished  with  the  song  traditions  of  their  native 
England).  The  Old  American  Songs  appeared  in  two  sets  of  five  songs  each,  composed 
in  1950  and  1952.  They  range  from  folk  ballads,  lullabies,  and  revivalist  hymns  to 
numbers  from  the  popular  theater.  Copland  found  the  original  music,  in  most  cases, 
in  the  extraordinary  Harris  Collection  at  Brown  University.  Copland  arranged  the 
songs  for  solo  voice  with  piano  (or  orchestra),  but  they  make  such  an  immediate  ap- 
peal that  choral  arrrangements  (for  men's,  women's,  or  mixed  voices,  to  match  every 
conceivable  type  of  ensemble)  were  produced  in  short  order  by  Irving  Fine  and 
R.  Wilding  White. 

"At  the  River"  is  a  well-known  hymn  tune  with  words  and  music  created  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  Lowry  in  1865.  "Simple  Gifts"  is  a  Shaker  hymn  tune  from  the 
period  1837-47;  it  has  become  the  best-known  of  all  such  tunes  from  Copland's  use  of 
it  in  Appalachian  Spring.  "Ching-a-ring  Chaw"  was  a  minstrel  song,  from  the  form  of 
musical  theater  that  was  most  popular  in  the  United  States  during  the  middle  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  "Long  Time  Ago"  is  a  sentimental  parlor  ballad  nostalgically 
evoking  a  vanished  time. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS 

The  recipient  of  numerous  honors  and  awards,  internationally  acclaimed  organist  James 
David  Christie  performs  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mezzo-soprano  Elizabeth  Turnbull  is  a  Vocal  Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  this 
summer.  Currently  a  member  of  the  Opera  Diploma  Program  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
she  received  her  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Vocal  Performance  from  the  University  of  Alberta 
and  has  also  studied  at  the  Nordwestdeutsche  Musikakademie  in  Detmold,  West  Germany, 
and  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg. 

Pianist  and  composer  Martin  Amlin's  many  awards  have  included  an  ASCAP  Grant  to  Young 
Composers,  several  ASCAP  Standard  Awards,  a  Massachusetts  Artists  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship, and  a  grant  from  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts.  Currently  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Music  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts,  he  is  Assistant  Conductor  for  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  was  awarded  fellowships  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
for  four  consecutive  summers.  He  appears  frequently  in  solo  recital  and  in  chamber  music, 
and  he  has  been  soloist  on  several  occasions  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
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Old  American  Songs 

At  the  River  (Hymn  Tune) 

Shall  we  gather  by  the  river, 
where  bright  angels  feet  have  trod, 
with  its  crystal  tide  forever 
flowing  by  the  throne  of  God. 

Yes  we'll  gather  by  the  river, 
the  beautiful,  the  beautiful  river, 
gather  with  the  saints  by  the  river 
that  flows  by  the  throne  of  God. 

Soon  we'll  reach  the  shining  river, 
soon  our  pilgrimage  will  cease, 
soon  our  happy  hearts  will  quiver 
with  the  melody  of  peace. 

Yes  we'll  gather  by  the  river . . . 


Simple  Gifts  (Shaker  Song) 

Tis  the  gift  to  be  simple 
'tis  the  gift  to  be  free 
'tis  the  gift  to  come  down 
where  you  ought  to  be. 
And  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  place  just  right 
'twill  be  in  the  valley 
of  love  and  delight. 

When  true  simplicity  is  gained 

to  bow  and  to  bend  we  shan't  be  ashamed 

to  turn,  turn  will  be  our  delight 

'till  by  turning,  turning  we  come  round  right. 


Ching-a-ring  Chaw  (Minstrel  Song) 

Ching-a-ring-a  ring  ching  ching, 
Ho-a  ding-a  ding  kum  larkee . . . 

Brothers  gather  round, 
listen  to  this  story, 
'bout  the  promised  land, 
an'  the  promised  glory. 

You  don'  need  to  fear, 
if  you  have  no  money, 
you  don'  need  none  there, 
to  buy  you  milk  and  honey. 

There  you'll  ride  in  style, 
coach  with  four  white  horses, 
there  the  evenin'  meal, 
has  one  two  three  four  courses. 

Ching-a-ring-a  ring . . . 

Nights  we  all  will  dance, 
to  the  harp  and  fiddle, 
waltz  and  jig  and  prance, 
"Cast  off  down  the  middle." 

When  the  mornin'  come, 
all  in  grand  and  splendour, 
stand  out  in  the  sun, 
and  hear  the  holy  thunder. 

Brothers  hear  me  out, 

the  promised  land's  a-comin', 

dance  and  sing  and  shout, 

I  hear  them  harps  a-strummin'. 

Ching-a-ring  ching  ching . . . 
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Long  Time  Ago 

On  the  lake  where  droop'd  the  willow, 

Long  time  ago, 

Where  the  rock  threw  back  the  billow, 

Brighter  than  snow, 

Dwelt  a  maid  beloved  and  cherished 

By  high  and  low. 

But  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perish'd, 

Long  time  ago. 

Rock  and  tree  and  flowing  water, 

Long  time  ago, 

Bird  and  bee  and  blossom  taught  her 

Love's  spell  to  know. 

While  to  my  fond  words  she  listen'd 

Murmuring  low, 

Tenderly  her  blue  eyes  glisten'd, 

Long  time  ago. 
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Week  3 


SUMERFARE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PERFORMING  ARTS  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  PURCHASE 

TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart  -  da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summerfare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  •  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  dl  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13, 16  mat.,  Aug. 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  21,  at  9 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Rondo:  Allegro 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


STRAUSS 


Jill  Eulenspie gel's  Merry  Pranks,  after 
the  old  rogue's  tale,  set  in  rondo  form 
for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 

Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  3 


NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  completed  the  Violin  Concerto  in  1806,  shortly  before  its  first 
performance  by  Franz  Clement  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  23  that  year. 
Violinist  August  Fries  played  the  first  movement  only  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  at  the 
Boston  Melodeon  on  November  22,  1853,  and  the  first  complete  performance  in  America  was 
given  by  violinist  Edward  Mollenhauer  with  Theodor  Eisfeld  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  on  December  21, 1861.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  was  soloist  for  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  January  1884,  under  Georg  HenscheVs  direction.  Albert 
Spalding  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra's  first  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  August  1940  under 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  direction.  Itzhak  Perlman  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance, in  September  1985  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  In  addition  to  the  violin  soloist,  the  score 
calls  for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings.  At  this  performance,  Pinchas  Zukerman  plays  the  cadenzas  by  Fritz  Kreisler. 

The  works  Beethoven  finished  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Violin  Concerto,  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  completed 
rather  rapidly  by  the  composer  following  his  extended  struggle  with  the  original 
version  ofFidelio,  which  had  occupied  him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The 
most  important  orchestral  work  Beethoven  had  completed  before  this  time  was  the 
Eroica,  in  which  he  had  overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a  forceful  new  musical  language 
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DISTINCTIVE  TOWN  &  COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 

55  church  street  main  street 

lenox,  mo       south  egremont,  mo 

415^)57-1086  415-528-9116 


COIGFIT6  FARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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reflecting  both  his  own  inner  struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and  also  his 
awareness  of  the  political  atmosphere  around  him.  The  next  big  orchestral  work  to 
embody  this  "heroic"  style  would  be  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  had  begun  to  germi- 
nate in  1804,  was  worked  out  mainly  in  1807,  and  was  completed  in  1808.  But  in  the 
meantime,  a  more  relaxed  sort  of  expression  began  to  emerge,  incorporating  a 
heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  more  broadly  lyric  element,  and  a  more  spacious  ap- 
proach to  musical  architecture.  The  Violin  Concerto,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  and  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  share  these  characteristics,  but  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
these  works,  though  completed  around  the  same  time,  do  not  represent  a  unilateral 
change  of  direction  in  Beethoven's  approach  to  music,  but,  rather,  the  emergence  of  a 
particular  element  that  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for  the  Violin  Con- 
certo and  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two  aspects — 
lyric  and  heroic — of  Beethoven's  musical  expression  are  not  entirely  separable  is 
evident  also  in  the  fact  that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies  appear  in 
the  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04,  and  that  these  two  very  different  symphonies — the 
one  strongly  assertive,  the  other  more  gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed 
until  1808,  two  years  after  the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  prevailing  lyricism  and  restraint  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  doubtless 
reflect  the  particular  abilities  of  Franz  Clement,  the  violinist  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Like  Mozart  and  Beethoven  before  him,  Clement  was  a  prodigy  whose  father  deter- 
mined to  capitalize  as  much  as  possible  on  his  son's  abilities.  The  child's  musical  talent 
was  evident  by  the  time  he  was  four,  and  as  early  as  April  11,  1788,  seven  months 
before  his  eighth  birthday,  he  was  playing  public  concerts.  Spurred  by  the  lavish 
praise  bestowed  on  Vienna's  "little  violin-god,"  the  elder  Clement  saw  fit  to  show  the 
boy  off  throughout  Europe,  beginning  with  a  three-year  tour  of  South  Germany  and 
Belgium,  continuing  with  a  two-year  stay  in  England,  and  then  journeying  back  to 
Vienna  via  Holland,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  and  Prague.  During  this  time,  the  boy  car- 
ried with  him  a  leather-bound  volume  that  he  kept  as  a  record  of  his  journey  and  in 
which  appear  the  signatures  and  best  wishes  of  countless  aristocrats  and  musicians, 
religious,  military,  and  government  officials,  conductors,  and  composers,  including 
J. P.  Salomon  and  Franz  Joseph  Haydn;  the  violinist  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti;  Antonio 
Salieri,  arch-rival  to  Mozart  and  teacher  of  the  young  Schubert;  and,  writing  in  Vienna 
in  1794,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  then  "in  the  service  of  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Elector  of  Cologne." 

It  is  for  his  somewhat  later  association  with  Beethoven  that  Clement's  name  is  best- 
known.  More  than  just  a  virtuoso  violinist,  he  was  also  an  extremely  able  pianist, 
score-reader,  and  accompanist;  from  1802  until  1811  he  was  conductor  and  concert- 
master  of  Vienna's  Theater-an-der-Wien.  He  also  had  a  spectacular  musical  memory, 
playing  all  of  the  original  Fidelio  at  the  piano  without  music  at  the  first  meeting  to 
discuss  cuts  and  revisions  (on  another  occasion  he  startled  Haydn  by  presenting  the 
composer  with  a  piano  reduction  of  The  Creation  written  down  after  several  hearings, 
but  without  benefit  of  an  orchestral  score  and  using  only  the  libretto  as  a  memory 
guide).  Clement  was  concertmaster  for  the  first  public  performance  of  the  Eroica  in 
April  1805,  and  it  was  for  him  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto,  heading  the 
autograph  manuscript  with  the  dedication,  "Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo 
Violino  e  direttore  al  Teatro  a  vienna  dal  L.v.  Bthvn  1806."  It  seems  that  Beethoven  com- 
pleted the  concerto  barely  in  time  for  the  premiere  on  December  23,  1806,  a  concert 
that  also  included  music  of  Mehul,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  and  Handel:  Clement  report- 
edly performed  the  solo  part  at  sight,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  undauntable  vio- 
linist from  interpolating,  between  the  two  halves  of  the  concerto(I),  a  piece  of  his  own 
played  with  his  instrument  held  upside  down. 
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Week  3 


Opinion  of  the  concerto  was  divided  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  was  not  well  re- 
ceived: though  much  of  beauty  was  recognized  in  it,  it  was  also  felt  to  be  lacking  in 
continuity  and  marred  by  the  "needless  repetition  of  a  few  commonplace  passages" 
(thus  Vienna's  Zeitungfur  Theater,  Musik  und  Poesie  of  January  8,  1807).  In  the  years 
following  the  first  performance,  it  was  heard  only  occasionally,  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  and  the  concerto  began  to  win  its  place  in  the  repertory  only  after  the  thirteen- 
year-old  Joseph  Joachim  played  it  in  London  on  May  27,  1844,  Felix  Mendelssohn 
conducting;  at  that  concert,  the  enthusiastic  audience  was  so  taken  with  the  blond 
youngster's  performance  that  the  first  movement  was  several  times  interrupted  by 
applause.  (Joachim  left  a  set  of  cadenzas  for  the  concerto  that  are  sometimes  still 
heard  today,  but  those  of  another  famous  interpreter,  Fritz  Kreisler,  are  more  fre- 
quently used.  Pinchas  Zukerman  plays  the  Kreisler  cadenzas  at  this  performance.) 

By  all  reports,  Clement's  technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  intonation  no  less 
than  perfect,  but  he  was  most  highly  regarded  for  his  "gracefulness  and  tenderness  of 
expression,"  for  the  "indescribable  delicacy,  neatness,  and  elegance"  of  his  playing. 
Gracefulness,  delicacy,  elegance,  and  clean  intonation  are  certainly  called  for  in  the 
soloist's  first-movement  entrance,  which  encompasses  nearly  the  entire  practical  range 
of  the  violin  and  rises  poetically  to  a  high  D  two  octaves  above  the  staff.  This  sort  of 
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exposed  writing  in  the  upper  register  is  more  indicative  than  anything  else  of  what 
the  solo  part  in  this  concerto  is  about;  very  often,  gentle  passagework  will  give  way  to 
an  extended  trill  on  a  single  or  successive  notes.  The  first  movement's  accompanimen- 
tal  figurations  and  the  meditative  commentary  of  the  second  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. Only  in  the  finale  does  the  music  become  more  extrovert,  but  even  there  the 
determining  factor  is  more  in  the  nature  of  good  humor  than  of  overt  virtuosity.  But 
all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Beethoven's  concerto  is  lacking  in  the  virtuoso  element, 
something  that  we  may  claim  to  hear  more  readily  in,  say,  the  violin  concertos  by 
Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky,  both  of  which  have  more  virtuosity  written  into  the  notes 
on  the  page,  and  which  may  seem  bigger  or  grander  simply  because  of  their  later- 
nineteenth-century,  more  romantically  extrovert  musical  language.  In  fact,  an  in- 
ferior violinist  will  get  by  less  readily  in  the  Beethoven  concerto  than  in  any  of  the 
later  ones:  the  most  significant  demand  this  piece  places  upon  the  performer  is  the 
need  for  utmost  musicality  of  expression,  virtuosity  of  a  special,  absolutely  crucial 
sort. 

An  appreciation  of  the  first  movement's  length,  flow,  and  musical  argument  is  tied 
to  an  awareness  of  the  individual  thematic  materials.  It  begins  with  one  of  the  most 
novel  strokes  in  all  of  music:  four  isolated  quarter-notes  on  the  drum  usher  in  the 
opening  theme,  the  first  phrase  sounding  dolce  in  the  winds  and  offering  as  much 
melody  in  the  space  of  eight  measures  as  one  might  wish.  The  length  of  the  move- 
ment grows  from  its  duality  of  character:  on  the  one  hand  we  have  those  rhythmic 
drumbeats,  which  provide  a  sense  of  pulse  and  of  an  occasionally  martial  atmosphere, 
on  the  other  the  tuneful,  melodic  flow  of  the  thematic  ideas,  against  which  the  drum- 
beat figure  can  stand  in  dark  relief.  The  lyricism  of  the  thematic  ideas  and  the  gentle 
string  figurations  introduced  into  the  second  theme  provide  the  basis  for  most  of 
what  the  soloist  will  do  throughout  the  movement,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  when 
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the  soloist  gives  out  the  second  theme,  the  drumbeat  undercurrent  is  conspicuously 
absent  and  the  lyric  element  is  stressed. 

The  slow  movement,  in  which  flute  and  trumpets  are  silent,  is  a  contemplative  set 
of  variations  on  an  almost  motionless  theme  first  stated  by  muted  strings.  The  solo 
violinist  adds  tender  commentary  in  the  first  variation  (the  theme  beginning  in  the 
horns,  then  taken  by  the  clarinet),  and  then  in  the  second,  with  the  theme  entrusted 
to  solo  bassoon.  Now  the  strings  have  a  restatement,  with  punctuation  from  the  winds, 
and  then  the  soloist  reenters  to  reflect  upon  and  reinterpret  what  has  been  heard,  the 
solo  violin's  full-  and  upper-registral  tone  sounding  brightly  over  the  orchestral  string 
accompaniment.  Yet  another  variation  is  shared  by  soloist  and  plucked  strings,  but 
when  the  horns  suggest  still  another  beginning,  the  strings,  now  unmuted  and  forte, 
refute  the  notion.  The  soloist  responds  with  a  trill  and  improvises  a  bridge  into  the 
closing  rondo.  The  music  of  this  movement  is  mainly  down-to-earth  and  humorous, 
providing  ample  contrast  to  the  repose  of  the  Larghetto;  among  its  happy  touches  are 
the  outdoorsy  fanfares  that  connect  the  two  main  themes  and,  just  before  the  return 
of  these  fanfares  later  in  the  movement,  the  only  pizzicato  notes  asked  of  the  soloist  in 
the  course  of  the  entire  concerto.  These  fanfares  also  serve  energetically  to  introduce 
the  cadenza,  after  which  another  extended  trill  brings  in  a  quiet  restatement  of  the 
rondo  theme  in  an  extraordinarily  distant  key  (A-flat)  and  then  the  brilliant  and  bois- 
terous final  pages,  the  solo  violinist  keeping  pace  with  the  orchestra  to  the  very  end. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Richard  Strauss 

Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  old  rogue's  tale, 
set  in  rondo  form  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  He  completed  Till  Eulenspiegel  on  May  6, 
1895,  and  Franz  Wullner  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Cologne  on  November  5  that  year. 
Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  the  work  to  this  country  on 
November  15, 1895.  Emil  Paul  gave  the  first  B SO  performances  in  February  1893,  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1946,  and  Kurt  Masur  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1984.  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  clarinet  in  D,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,four  horn  plus  four  more  ad  lib.,  three  trumpets  plus  three  more  ad  lib.,  three 
trombones  and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  large  rattle,  and 
strings. 

There  was  a  real  Till  Eulenspiegel,  born  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  near 
Brunswick  and  gone  to  his  reward — in  bed,  not  on  the  gallows  as  in  Strauss's  tone 
poem — in  1350  at  Molln  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Stories  about  him  have  been  in  print 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  English  version  coming  out 
around  1560  under  the  title  Here  beginneth  a  merye  Jest  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howleglas 
{"Eule"  in  German  means  "owl"  and  "Spiegel"  "mirror"  or  "looking-glass").  The  consis- 
tent and  serious  theme  behind  his  jokes  and  pranks,  often  in  themselves  distinctly  on 
the  coarse  and  even  brutal  side,  is  that  here  is  an  individual  getting  back  at  society, 
more  specifically  the  shrewd  peasant  more  than  holding  his  own  against  a  stuffy 
bourgeoisie  and  a  repressive  clergy.  The  most  famous  literary  version  of  Till 
Eulenspiegel  is  the  one  published  in  1866  by  the  Belgian  novelist  Charles  de  Coster:  set 
in  the  period  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  also  the  most  explicitly 
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politicized  telling  of  the  story,  and  it  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  great  underground 
masterpieces  of  twentieth-century  music,  the  oratorio  Thyl  Claes  by  the  Russian- 
German  composer  Vladimir  Vogel. 

Strauss  knew  de  Coster's  book,  and  it  seems  also  that  in  1889  in  Wiirzburg  he  saw 
an  opera  called  Eulenspiegel  by  Cyrill  Kistler,  a  Bavarian  composer  whose  earlier  opera 
Kunihild  had  a  certain  currency  in  the  '80s  and  early  '90s,  and  for  which  he  was  pro- 
claimed as  Wagner's  heir.  Indeed,  Strauss's  first  idea  was  to  compose  an  Eulenspiegel 
opera,  an  idea  that  appealed  to  him  especially  after  the  failure  of  his  own  exceedingly 
Wagnerian  Guntram  in  1894.  He  sketched  a  scenario  and  later  commissioned  another 
from  Count  Ferdinand  von  Sporck,  the  librettist  of  Kistler's  Kunihild,  but  somehow 
the  project  never  got  into  gear.  "I  have  already  put  together  a  very  pretty  scenario," 
he  wrote  in  a  letter,  "but  the  figure  of  Master  Till  does  not  quite  appear  before  my 
eyes.  The  book  of  folk-tales  only  outlines  a  generalized  rogue  with  too  superficial  a 
dramatic  personality,  and  developing  his  character  in  greater  depth,  taking  into  ac- 
count his  contempt  for  humanity,  also  presents  considerable  difficulties." 

But  if  Strauss  could  not  see  Master  Till,  he  could  hear  him,  and  before  1894  was 
out,  he  had  begun  the  tone  poem  that  he  finished  on  May  6,  1895.  As  always  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  engaged  in  tone  painting  or  "just  music."  To 
Franz  Wiillner,  who  was  preparing  the  first  performance,  he  wrote: 

I  really  cannot  provide  a  program  for  Eulenspiegel.  Any  words  into  which  I  might 
put  the  thoughts  that  the  several  incidents  suggested  to  me  would  hardly  suffice; 
they  might  even  offend.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  listeners  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  the  Rogue  has  offered  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  enough  to  point  out  the  two  Eulenspiegel  motives  [Strauss  jots  down  the 
opening  of  the  work  and  the  virtuosic  horn  theme],  which,  in  the  most  diverse 
disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe  when, 
after  being  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  on  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let 
them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  a  Rogue  has  offered  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  diligent  of  early  Strauss  exegetes, 
the  composer  was  willing  to  offer  a  more  detailed  scenario — Till  among  the  market- 
women,  Till  disguised  as  a  priest,  Till  paying  court  to  pretty  girls,  and  so  forth — the 
sort  of  thing  guaranteed  to  have  the  audience  anxiously  reading  the  program  book 
instead  of  listening  to  the  music,  probably  confusing  priesthood  and  courtship  any- 
way, wondering  which  theme  represents  "Till  confounding  the  Philistine  pedagogues," 
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and  missing  most  of  Strauss's  dazzling  invention  in  the  process.  (Also,  if  you've  ever 
been  shown  in  a  music  appreciation  class  how  to  "tell"  rondo  form,  forget  it  now.)  It  is 
probably  useful  to  identify  the  two  Till  themes,  the  very  first  violin  melody  and  what 
the  horn  plays  about  fifteen  seconds  later,*  and  to  say  that  the  opening  music  is  in- 
tended as  a  "once-upon-a-time"  prologue  that  returns  after  the  graphic  trial  and 
hanging  as  a  charmingly  formal  epilogue  (with  rowdily  humorous  "kicker").  For  the 
rest,  Strauss's  compositional  ingenuity  and  orchestral  bravura  plus  your  attention  and 
fantasy  will  see  to  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*It  is  told  that  Strauss's  father,  probably  both  the  most  virtuosic  and  the  most  artistic  horn 
player  of  his  time,  protested  the  unplayability  of  this  flourish.  "But  Papa,"  said  the  composer, 
"I've  heard  you  warm  up  on  it  every  day  of  my  life." 


Richard  Strauss 

Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8, 1949.  Der  Rosenkavalier,  a  "comedy  for  music"  on  a  libretto  by 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  was  planned  and  begun  in  1909  and  completed  on  September  26, 
1910.  The  premiere,  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  von  Schuch,  took  place  at  the  Dresden  Court 
Opera  on  January  26, 1911.  The  score  of  the  present  suite,  which  bears  the  copyright  date  of  1945 
but  which  was  first  played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  under  Artur  Rodzinski  on 
October  5, 1944,  credits  no  arranger.  The  first  BSO  performances  of  this  suite  were  conducted  by 
Thor  Johnson  in  January  1949.  Pierre  Monteux  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in 
August  1955  and  David  Zinman  the  most  recent  (also  the  orchestras  most  recent)  on  August  18, 
1978.  The  orchestra  consists  of  three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (one  doubling 
English  horn),  high  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  dou- 
bling contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, snare  drum,  ratchet,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

By  1909  Strauss  was,  with  Puccini,  the  most  famous  and  the  richest  composer  alive. 
He  had  written  a  string  of  orchestral  works — Aus  Italien,  Macbeth,  Don  Juan,  Ein  Hel- 
denleben,  Tod  und  Verklarung,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Don  Quixote,  and 
the  Symphonia  Domestica — many  of  which  at  once  became  indispensable  repertory 
items;  he  had  emerged  as  an  important  song  composer;  and  latterly,  with  Salome  in 
1905  and  Elektra  at  the  beginning  of  1909,  he  had  made  his  mark  in  the  opera  world, 
and  in  a  big  way.  As  far  back  as  1903  he  had  seen  Max  Reinhardt's  Berlin  production 
of  a  new  adaptation  of  Sophocles'  Electra  by  the  then  twenty-nine-year-old  Viennese 
poet  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  It  interested  him  as  possible  operatic  material,  but  not 
until  1906  did  he  ask  von  Hofmannsthal  for  permission  to  set  the  play.  It  was  the 
prelude  to  an  extraordinary  working  friendship  that  lasted  through  a  further  half- 
dozen  major  projects  until  the  poet's  death  in  1929  and  that  properly  began  with  their 
collaboration  on  Der  Rosenkavalier.  Drawing  on  a  vast  range  of  sources,  von  Hofmanns- 
thal provided  a  libretto  of  which  Strauss  said  that  it  practically  set  itself  to  music.  The 
action  takes  place  in  eighteenth-century  Vienna.  In  brief:  the  young  wife  of  Field 
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Marshal  von  Werdenberg  has  taken  as  lover  the  seventeen-year-old  Count  Octavian 
Rofrano.  She  receives  a  call  from  an  impoverished  and  chawbacon  country  cousin, 
Baron  Ochs  auf  Lerchenau,  who  has  come  for  advice.  He  has  arranged  to  become 
engaged  to  Sophie  von  Faninal,  daughter  of  a  newly  rich  and  newly  ennobled  army 
contractor  who  is  as  keen  to  benefit  from  Ochs's  title  as  Ochs  is  to  get  hold  of  some  of 
the  Faninal  money.  Custom — and  this  is  entirely  an  invention  of  von  Hofmanns- 
thal's — demands  that  the  formal  proposal  be  preceded  by  the  presentation  to  the 
prospective  bride  of  a  silver  rose:  can  the  Marshal's  lady  suggest  a  young  man  of  suita- 
ble bearing  and  background  to  take  on  the  role  of  the  rose-bearing  knight,  the  "Rosen- 
kavalier"?The  Marschallin,  as  she  is  always  referred  to,  suggests  Octavian.  Octavian 
and  Sophie  fall  in  love  at  sight;  by  means  of  a  series  of  degrading  tricks  the  projected 
Ochs- Faninal  alliance  is  undermined;  and  the  Marschallin  and  Ochs  renounce  Octa- 
vian and  Sophie  respectively,  the  former  with  sentimental  dignity,  the  latter  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rowdy  farce. 

The  Rosenkavalier  Suite  consists  of  the  following  passages  from  the  opera:  the  Pre- 
lude, which  depicts  with  drastic  explicitness  the  bedtime  fun  of  the  Marschallin  and 
Octavian;  the  scene  of  Octavian's  presentation  of  the  silver  rose  to  the  blushing  six- 
teen-year-old Sophie  and  the  subsequent  conversation  of  the  two;  music  associated 
with  Ochs,  specifically  the  waltz  in  which  he  states  that  no  night  with  him  can  ever  be 
too  long;  the  trio — three  simultaneous  sololoquies  actually — of  the  Marschallin, 
Octavian,  and  Sophie,  just  after  Octavian,  not  without  a  somewhat  angry  nudge  from 
the  Marschallin,  has  found  the  courage  to  cross  the  stage  from  his  old  love  to  his  new; 
the  final  duet  of  Octavian  and  Sophie;  and  another  of  Ochs's  waltzes,  an  exuberant 
one  to  which  he  sings  that  he  can't  help  it,  he  just  has  the  good  luck  of  all  Lerchenaus 
(this  is  the  one  item  in  the  suite  that  departs  from  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  opera, 
the  arranger  obviously  wanting  a  bang-up  finale). 

The  publisher's  catalogue,  incidentally,  abounds  in  arrangements  of  music  from 
Der  Rosenkavalier  for,  among  other  things,  piano  and  piano  duet,  unaccompanied 
violin  or  flute  or  cello  (all  available  in  simplified  versions),  mandolin  or  two  mandolins 
or  two  mandolins  with  piano,  band  arrangements  for  each  branch  of  service  (all  had 
distinctive  combinations  in  the  bands  of  the  old  German  and  Austrian  armies), 
Schrammel  quartet  (the  combination  of  two  violins  with  guitar  and  accordion  one 
hears  in  Viennese  wine  gardens),  zither,  and  Hitler  Youth  Orchestra.  The  1945  orches- 
tral suite,  though  some  may  object  to  a  certain  lack  of  sensibility  with  which  the  jux- 
tapositions have  been  managed,  is  not  the  worst  of  these. 

—M.S. 
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Week  3 


ARTISTS 


Kronos  Quartet 


In  the  past  ten  years,  the  Kronos  Quartet 
has  shattered  the  illusions  of  contemporary 
music  and  emerged  as  a  leading  voice  for 
new  work.  Combining  a  unique  musical 
vision  with  a  fearless  dedication  to  ex- 
perimentation, Kronos  has  assembled  a 
body  of  work  unparalleled  in  its  range  and 
scope  of  expression;  in  the  process  the 


Pictured  above,  clockwise:  David  Harrington, 
John  Sherba,  Hank  Dutt,JoanJeanrenaud 


quartet  has  captured  the  enduring  devotion 
of  audiences  worldwide.  The  quartet's 
extensive  repertoire  ranges  from  Bartok, 
Webern,  and  Ives  toThelonius  Monk,  Bill 
Evans,  and  Jimi  Hendrix.  In  addition  to 
working  closely  with  modern  masters  such 
as  John  Cage,  Terry  Riley,  and  John  Zorn, 
Kronos  commissions  new  works  from  the 
most  innovative  composers  of  its  own  gener- 
ation and  mines  the  wealth  of  musical 
cultures  from  around  the  world,  extending 
its  reach  as  far  as  China,  Africa,  Japan, 
Scandinavia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Middle 
East.  Kronos  performs  annual  concert 
seasons  in  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Minneapolis 
and  tours  extensively  with  more  than  100 
concerts  each  year  in  clubs,  in  concert  halls, 
and  at  jazz  festivals  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  and  Austra- 
lia. The  quartet  produces  its  own  radio 
series,  "Radio  Kronos,"  which  is  aired 
throughout  the  country.  Kronos'  latest 
recording  is  "Winter  Was  Hard,"  released  in 
September  1988.  Other  recent  recordings 
include  "White  Man  Sleeps"  (1987),  which 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best 
Chamber  Music  Performance,  and  "Kronos 
Quartet"  (1986).  The  quartet  records  exclu- 
sively for  Elektra/ Nonesuch.  Kronos  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  at  Tanglewood  in 
1987. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its 
nineteenth  year, 
the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in 
the  spring  of 
1970  when 
founding  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver 
became  director 
of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and 
originally  formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well. 
Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur, 
and  Charles  Dutoit.  Noteworthy  recent 
performances  have  included  the  world 
premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask 
Of  Time  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984, 
the  American  premiere  of  excerpts  from 
Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  ofAssisi 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986,  and  the 
world  premiere  in  April  1987  of  Donald 
Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  performed  at  a  special  Sym- 
phony Hall  concert  under  John  Oliver's 
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direction.  More  recently,  the  chorus  partici- 
pated in  performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  of  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra,  with 
Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has 
collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The 
Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best 
choral  performance,  recently  reissued  on 
compact  disc.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twen- 
tieth-century American  music,  recorded  at 
the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings 
with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available 
on  compact  disc  also  include  Strauss's 
Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2, 
Resurrection,  on  Philips,  and  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin, 
on  Telarc.  Last  season  the  chorus  recorded 
Poulenc's  Stabat  Mater  and  Gloria  with 
Mr.  Ozawa,  the  orchestra,  and  soprano 
Kathleen  Battle  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  twelfth 
season.  The  Chorale  gives  an  annual  con- 
cert series  in  Boston  and  has  recorded 
for  Northeastern  and  New  World  records. 
Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1985  and  led  performances  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  at  Symphony  Hall  in  De- 
cember that  year. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver,  conductor,  was  recently  chosen  to 
help  close  a  month-long  International 
Choral  Festival  that  took  place  in  and 
around  Toronto,  Canada,  throughout  June 
1989.  The  chorus  presented  an  afternoon 
concert  of  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction 
on  Friday,  June  30,  and  participated  in  the 
festival's  closing  performance — Verdi's 
Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit — that  same 
evening. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Deborah  Bennett 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Sharon  A.  Brown 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Margo  Connor 
Lou  Ann  David 
Sara  Dorfman 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Carol  S.  Furneaux 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Lois  Himml 
Alice  Honner-White 
Jane  Howell 
Christine  Jaronski 
Carol  McKeen 
Patricia  Mary  Mitchell 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Jan  Elizabeth  Norvelle 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Jamie  Redgrave 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 


Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Lisa  Saunier 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Carrol  Shaw 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Diane  M.  Stickles 
Mary  Workman 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Nancy  Brockway 
Barbara  Clemens 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Ethel  Crawford 
Diane  Daily 
Catherine  Diamond 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 
Irene  Gilbride 
Deborah  Gruber 
Thelma  Hayes 
Janice  Hegeman 
Diana  Jacklin 
Gale  T  Livingston 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Avis  Wong  See-Tho 


Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  Stockwell  Alpert 
Diane  M.Terp 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Christine  Lillian  Wallace 
Elizabeth  Wallace-Taylor 
Marguerite  Weidknecht 
Barbara  Youmans 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Chih-MingChen 
Keith  Daniel 
Reginald  Didham 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
Jeffrey  B.  Flaster 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
William  E.  Good,  Jr. 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Jun  Harada 
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George  W.  Harper 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Brian  Robert  Kern 
Hyung  Goo  Kim 
Edward  J,  Kiradjieff 
David  E.  Meharry 
Jeffrey  Pool 
Roger  H.  Randall 
Robert  Ruplenas 
Herman  P.  Schultz 
Ronald  Severson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
Ted  Workman 
R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
John  Cavallaro 
James  Coelho 
Mel  Conway 
Jose  R.  Coronado,  Jr. 
James  W  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Duffy 
Stephen  Falbel 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Paul  Koch 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Joseph  A.  Oravecz,  Jr. 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Peter  Rothstein 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Tim  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
Bradley  S.  Turner 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 

Jan  Hayashi,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist  and 
Assistant  to  the  Conductor 


Aged,  hand-cut  steaks  •  Fresh  Seafood  •  Wood- 
Grilled  Entrees  •  Homebaked  Wholegrain 

Bread  •  Spectacular  Garden-fresh 

Salad  Bar  •  Homemade  Desserts  •  A.H.A. 

approved  Heart-Healthy  Entrees 


Also  Now  Serving  Our  Fabulous 
Sunday  Brunch  Buffet  10:30  am  -  2:30  pm 

"The  Best  in  ike  Berkshires" 

•DAKOTA- 


Rte.  7,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line  •  499-7900  •  Reservations  accepted 

Serving  Dinner  Mon-Thurs  5-10  pm, 
Fri  &  Sat  5-11  pm,  Sun  4:30-10  pm 


STERLING  AND  FRANCINE 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

225  South  Street 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

413-458-9545 

French  impressionist  paintings 
English  silver,  prints,  drawings 

Open  Tuesday  —  Sunday  1 0:00-5:00, 

also  Memorial  Day, 

Labor  Day,  and  Columbus  Day 

Admission  free 
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Andrew  Davis 


Andrew  Davis, 
conductor 
laureate  of  the 
Toronto  Sym- 
phony, is  also 
music  director  of 
the  Glynde- 
bourne  Festival 
Opera  and  music 
director  of  the 
BBC  Symphony, 
London.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  1944  in 
Hartfordshire,  England,  and  studied  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
organ  scholar  from  1963  to  1967  and  where 
his  talent  for  conducting  first  became  appar- 
ent. He  spent  a  year  studying  with  Franco 
Ferrara  in  Rome  and,  upon  his  return  to 
England,  worked  extensively  as  a  keyboard 
player,  notably  with  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields.  In  October  1970  he 
took  over  a  performance  of  Janacek's 
Glagolitic  Mass  at  short  notice  with  the  BBC 
Symphony,  London,  to  unanimous  critical 
and  public  acclaim.  He  then  spent  two 
years  working  with  the  BBC  Scottish  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Glasgow  and  in  1973 
was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra.  His  international 
career  began  that  same  year,  with  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  the  first  of  many  engage- 
ments with  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Mr. 
Davis's  conducting  career  has  spanned 
several  continents  and  has  included  engage- 
ments with  the  world's  major  orchestras. 
He  has  appeared  at  many  of  the  leading 
international  festivals,  including  Edin- 
burgh, Flanders,  and  Berlin;  he  began 
conducting  regularly  at  the  Glyndebourne 
Festival  in  1973.  Mr.  Davis  appears  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  As  music 
director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  post 
he  assumed  in  1975,  he  took  that  orchestra 
on  annual  visits  to  Carnegie  Hall  as  well  as 
on  tours  of  Europe,  Japan,  and  China,  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  Canada. 
Recent  European  projects  have  included 
Britten's  War  Requiem  in  Vienna,  a  tour  of 
Germany  with  the  London  Philharmonic, 
and  concerts  with  the  orchestras  of  Stock- 
holm, Zurich,  and  Rotterdam.  Particularly 
well-known  for  his  interpretations  of 
Richard  Strauss's  operas,  Mr.  Davis  has 
conducted  Der  Rosenkavalier  at  the  Paris 
Opera  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Salome  and 


Ariadne  aufNaxos  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  Capriccio,  Die  schweigsame  Frau, 
and  Arabella  at  Glyndebourne.  Other  recent 
operatic  successes  include  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 
at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  and  Katya  Kabanova 
at  Glyndebourne.  Mr.  Davis  has  many 
recordings  to  his  credit.  In  addition  to  his 
recordings  with  the  Toronto  Symphony — 
including,  most  recently,  the  Juno  Award- 
winning  The  Planets  and  Handel's  Messiah 
for  EMI/Angel — he  has  undertaken  many 
recording  projects  with  the  London  orches- 
tras. His  recording  of  the  Durufle  Requiem 
received  two  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  awards, 
and  his  recently  released  recording  of  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  with  the 
BBC  Symphony  received  Gramophone's 
award  for  Best  Contemporary  Record  of 
1987.  Mr.  Davis's  current  engagements 
include  appearances  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  at  the  Mann  Music  Center,  the 
Detroit  Symphony  at  the  Meadow  Brook 
Festival,  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  He 
is  also  scheduled  to  tour  with  his  own  BBC 
Symphony  to  the  Far  East  and  North 
America.  Operatic  engagements  include 
Mozart's  La  clemenza  di  Tito  at  Lyric  Opera 
of  Chicago  andjenufa,  Katya  Kabanova,  and 
Tippett's  New  Year  at  Glyndebourne.  Mr. 
Davis  has  appeared  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and 
atTanglewood  since  his  first  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  in  January  1976,  most 
recently  leading  two  concerts  atTanglewood 
last  summer. 


FQIR  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2 

Williamstown,  MA  01267 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts — The  Wallace  Family 
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Pinchas  Zukerman 


Violinist,  violist, 
conductor, 
teacher,  chamber 
musician,  and 
champion  of 
young  artists, 
Pinchas  Zuker- 
man is  recog- 
nized throughout 
the  world  for  the 
extraordinary 
scope  of  his  activities.  Born  in  Tel  Aviv  in 
1948,  Mr.  Zukerman  began  his  musical 
training  with  his  father,  first  on  recorder, 
then  clarinet,  and  finally  violin.  At  eight  he 
began  studying  with  Ilona  Feher  at  the 
Israel  Conservatory  and  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Tel  Aviv.  With  the  guidance  of 
Isaac  Stern  and  Pablo  Casals,  the  support 
of  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation, 
and  scholarships  from  Juilliard  and  the 
Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1962  to  study  with  Ivan 
Galamian  at  the  Juilliard  School.  In  1967 
he  won  first  prize  in  the  twenty-fifth  Leven- 
tritt  International  Competition,  setting  the 
stage  for  his  solo  career.  Mr.  Zukerman's 
recordings  are  widely  representative  of  the 
violin  and  viola  repertoire  and  include 
more  than  seventy-five  releases,  on  London, 
Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA,  CBS 
Masterworks,  and  Philips  Classics;  he  has 
received  nineteen  Grammy  nominations 
and  two  Grammy  awards,  for  Best  Chamber 
Music  Performance  in  1980  and  Best  Classi- 
cal Performance  by  an  Instrumental  Soloist 
with  Orchestra  in  1981.  Recent  releases 
include  an  album  of  Prokofiev  and  Strauss 
sonatas  with  Marc  Neikrug  on  Philips  and  a 
recording  of  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy  with 
Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Montreal  Symphony 
on  London.  Future  releases  include  a  live- 
performance  recording  for  EMI  of  the 
Beethoven  trios  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
Lynn  Harrell.  As  a  chamber  musician,  Mr. 
Zukerman  has  collaborated  with  such 
colleagues  as  Daniel  Barenboim,  Jacqueline 
Du  Pre,  Isaac  Stern,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal, 
the  Guarneri  Quartet,  and  members  of  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  His  conduct- 
ing career  began  in  1970  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra;  he  has  since  con- 
ducted many  of  the  world's  leading  orches- 
tras. Music  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra  from  1980  to  1987,  he  begins  a 
three-year  position  as  principal  festival 
conductor  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Associa- 
tion's new  Summer  International  Music 


Festival  in  1990.  An  avid  supporter  of  con- 
temporary music,  Mr.  Zukerman  conceived 
and  implemented  a  composer-in-residence 
program  upon  his  appointment  in  St.  Paul, 
fostering  commissions,  competitions,  and 
repertoire  that  led  to  three  consecutive 
ASCAP  awards  from  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League.  While  continuing 
to  build  his  catalogue  of  twentieth-century 
masterpieces  with  recordings  and  films  of 
music  by  Bartok,  Berg,  Stravinsky,  and 
Prokofiev,  he  has  expanded  his  repertory  to 
include  works  by  such  living  composers  as 
Boulez,  Knussen,  Kraft,  Lutoslawski,  Nor- 
gaard,  Picker,  Schwantner,  Takemitsu,  and 
others.  His  operatic  conducting  debut  with 
Oliver  Knussen's  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are 
marked  the  American  stage  premiere  of 
that  work.  Mr.  Zukerman's  recent  appear- 
ances have  included  a  series  of  Brahms 
recitals  throughout  the  United  States  with 
pianist  Marc  Neikrug,  a  project  resulting  in 
a  PBS  special,  "The  Romantic  Brahms  with 
Pinchas  Zukerman  and  Marc  Neikrug," 
aired  nationally  last  fall;  two  European 
recital  tours,  a  tour  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  appearances  with 
many  orchestras  worldwide.  "Here  to  Make 
Music,"  a  series  of  television  specials  about 
his  life  and  musical  collaborations,  was 
aired  on  PBS  for  two  consecutive  seasons. 
Mr.  Zukerman's  1989-90  season  will  include 
more  than  100  performances,  highlighted 
by  a  European  tour  with  the  Frankfurt 
Radio  Orchestra  as  both  conductor  and 
soloist.  He  will  also  be  featured  as  conduc- 
tor and  soloist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
Itzhak  Perlman,  and  Victor  Borge  in  a 
nationally  broadcast  PBS  special,  "Mozart 
by  the  Masters."  Mr.  Zukerman  was  hon- 
ored as  a  leader  in  the  arts  when  he  was 
presented  with  a  Medal  of  Arts  by  Ronald 
Reagan  in  1983.  He  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  several  times  between  1977  and 
1979  atTanglewood  and  in  Boston;  he  has 
also  appeared  numerous  times  as  violin 
and  viola  soloist,  first  in  July  1969  in  the 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto,  and  most 
recently  in  Bartok's  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
atTanglewood  ten  years  ago. 
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Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1990  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1990. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1990  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  February  1, 1990. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1990  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  I : 
1990  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1990  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 
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Seats  at  Tanglewood 
are  Tours  for  the  Giving 


■ 

1 1 1 
I 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  perma- 
nent place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 
A  gift  of  $2,500  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the 
Koussevitzky  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to 
honor  or  memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and  affixed 
to  the  seat  you  have  chosen. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Shed  you  will  help  to 
ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will  be  filled  with 
glorious  music.  Your  endowed  seat  will  also  give  you  a  rare 
opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  further  information  about  Tanglewood's  Endowed  Seat 
Program  or  other  endowment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  at  the 
Friends  Office;  Tanglewood;  Lenox,  MA  01240;  (413)  637-1600;  or 
the  Development  Office;  Symphony  Hall;  Boston,  MA  02115; 
(617)  266-1492,  extension  132. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,July22,at8:30 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


ROSSINI 


LALO 


Overture  to  La  gazza  ladra 

Symphonie  espagnole  in  D  minor,  Opus  21, 
for  violin  and  orchestra 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzando:  Allegro  molto 
Intermezzo:  Allegretto  non  troppo 
Andante 
Finale:  Allegro 

JOSHUA BELL 


INTERMISSION 
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STRAVINSKY 


The  Firebird  (complete) 

Introduction 
Scene  I: 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Priestesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Penetrates  the  Palace  of  Kashchei 

Magic  Carillon:  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 
Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue 
with  Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kaschei's  Subjects 

Lullaby  (Firebird) 

Kashchei's  Death 
Scene  II: 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 
Kashchei's  Enchantments;  Animation  of  the 
Petrified  Warriors 

General  Thanksgiving 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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LonDon 


'olyGram  Records,  Inc. 


"...he's  been  blessed  with  the  technical 

wizardry  of  a  young  Heif  etz  and 

the  personal  warmth  of  a  young 

Kreisler.  His  is  an  artistry  that 

promises  to  endure/' 

-OVATION 

;  Exclusively  on 

•         London  compact  discs 

jar  and  cassettes. 
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JOSHUA 
BELL 


TOttlffi  RttBRBSWIMO 


These  featured  items  specially  priced  at  selected  Tower  locations  through  8/3/89. 


NOTES 

Gioachino  Rossini 

Overture  to  La  gazza  ladra 


Gioachino  Rossini  was  born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29,  1792,  and  died  in  Passy,  France, 
on  November  13,  1868.  He  composed  his  opera  La  gazza  ladra  in  the  spring  of  1817  and  pro- 
duced it  in  Milan  on  May  31.  Nikolai  Malko  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  the  overture  in  January  1940,  Thomas  Schippers  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  July 
1966,  and  Adam  Fischer  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1985.  The  overture  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
trombone,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  two  snare  drums,  and  strings. 

Audiences  today  know  Rossini  primarily  as  the  composer  of  fresh  and  vivid  stage 
works  in  the  genre  known  as  opera  bujfa,  or  comic  opera,  of  which  the  finest  example  is 
The  Barber  of  Seville.  Historians  have  also  shown  that  his  influence  on  the  history  of 
Italian  opera  was  preeminent  in  the  opera  seria,  serious,  or  tragic,  opera.  Rossini's 
serious  works  created  the  forms  and  standard  theatrical  devices  employed  by  a  whole 
generation  of  Italian  composers.  Some  of  Rossini's  most  interesting  operas — includ- 
ing La  gazza  ladra  ("The  Thieving  Magpie") — fall  in  between  stools  and  were  defined  in 
his  own  day  as  semiseria — "semi-serious."  Semi-serious  opera  involved  a  serious  subject 
treated  in  a  melodramatic  or  sentimental  manner,  with  a  happy  ending.  Comic  ele- 
ments (frequently  provided  by  servants)  were  part  of  the  whole.  The  story  usually 
dealt  with  middle-class  characters,  often  in  a  contemporary  setting.  There  is  fre- 
quently— as  in  La  gazza  ladra — a  prisoner  unjustly  condemned;  most  often  the  pris- 
oner is  a  peasant  or  girl  of  the  lower  classes  persecuted  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or 


cohen&  white 
associates 


DISTINCTIVE  TOWN  &  COUNTRY  PROPCRTIC5 

55  church  street  main  street 

lenox  mo       south  egremont,  mo 


413^)37-1086 


413-528-9116 


COlGfiT€ffiRM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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some  other  authority  figure — often  one  who  is  attempting  to  seduce  the  girl,  but  has 
her  imprisoned  when  he  fails  in  his  attempts. 

La  gazza  ladra  has  a  rather  complex  plot  that  hinges  on  a  character  accused  of  steal- 
ing silver  tableware  from  her  employers  (who  incautiously  leave  their  lavishly  set  table 
unguarded  in  the  town  square).  At  the  climactic  moment  the  townspeople  learn  the 
truth  that  the  audience  is  aware  of  from  the  beginning — that  the  real  thief  is  the 
employers'  magpie,  which  flies  to  the  table  and  carries  off  the  shiny  silverware.  All  is 
put  right  in  time  for  a  happy  ending. 

Rossini  produced  his  Cenerentola  in  Rome  early  in  1817;  he  left  that  city  on  February 
11  and  traveled  in  a  leisurely  manner  with  several  stops  to  Milan,  where  he  arrived 
early  in  March.  There  he  found  a  new  libretto,  written  by  Giovanni  Gherardini  on  the 
basis  of  a  French  play,  all  ready  for  him.  In  this  instance  he  had  a  fairly  long  time  to 
work  on  the  opera — nearly  three  months  elapsed  from  the  time  he  received  the 
libretto  until  the  production! — and  he  made  good  use  of  the  time.  In  this  opera  he 
made  no  wholesale  borrowings  from  earlier  works,  but  elaborated  the  complicated 
tale  with  richly  varied  music.  La  gazza  ladra  broadened  Rossini's  art,  allowing  him  to 
put  elements  of  the  comic  and  tragic,  though  without  the  exaggerations  of  opera  buffa 
and  the  rhetoric  of  opera  seria,  in  the  same  piece. 


Evenings 
|jv)ur)r)er  S9 

STOCKBRIDGE  CABARET 
Hall  of  Fame  Series 

Friday  and  Saturday  8:30  and  11:15 
July  7  &  8  Margaret  Whiting 

July  14  &  15  Larry  Kert 

July  21  &  22  Helen  Schneider 

July  28  &  29  Karen  Mason 

August  4  &  5  La  Gran  Scena  Opera  Co. 

August  11  &  12       Marilyn  Sokol 
August  18  &  19       Laurie  Beechman 
August  25  &  26       Rita  McKenzie  in 
"Call  Me  Ethel!" 
September  1  &  2    Eartha  Kitt 

Dinner  Theatre  at  the  Mansion 

Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  at  7 
Classic  cuisine  and  outstanding  entertainment 
at  an  elegant  turn  of  the  century  mansion. 
June  27-July  12      Let's  Fall  In  Love 

(with  Noel  &  Cole) 
July  18-August  9     A  Gershwin  Rhapsody 

The  Comedy  Elite  (Something  Silly  for  Supper) 
Sundays  at  7,  July  9-September  3 
An  elegant  picnic  and  light  entertainment  in  the 
formal  garden  followed  by  The  Hottest  Talent 

from  New  York's  top-notch  Comedy  Clubs! 

The  DeSisto  Estate 

Route  183,  Stockbridge,  MA 

(2  minutes  past  Tanglewood  main  gate) 

Reservations  and  Information: 

(413)  298-4032  Visa/Mastercard  accepted 

Proceeds  to  Benefit  DeSisto  School  Performing  Arts  Program 


Opal  in 
18K  gold 
ring 


We're 


Romancing 
the  Stones 

from  Amethyst  to  Zircon 
original  designs  and  settings 
adventurously  and  creatively 
sculpted  by  Selma  Kramerson 
exclusively  at... 


Watts 


6  MAIN  STREET    \    CHATHAM,  NY 
518/392-3811 
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For  this  remarkable  opera,  Rossini  wrote  one  of  his  finest  overtures.  It  has  never 
lost  popularity,  though  the  fortunes  of  Rossini's  operas  themselves  have  waxed  and 
waned.  It  begins  with  an  unusual  effect — antiphonal  snare  drum  rolls,  followed  by  a 
military  march.  This  has  little  to  do  with  the  opera  itself  (though  soldiers  appear  in 
the  piece,  they  are  less  important  than  this  striking  opening  might  suggest),  but  Ros- 
sini knew  well  that  the  snare  drums  would  catch  the  ears  of  the  audience  at  once.  A 
section  of  music  in  the  minor  key  will  be  used  in  the  opera  during  the  heroine's  prison 
scene  (a  rare  case  of  music  of  the  overture  from  a  Rossini  opera  actually  appearing 
again  during  the  course  of  the  work),  and  the  whole  concludes  with  an  unusually 
effective  example  of  the  "Rossini  crescendo." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Edouard  Lalo 

Symphonie  espagnole  in  D  minor,  Opus  21,  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Edouard-Victoire-Antoine  Lalo  was  born  in  Lille,  France,  on  January  27, 1823,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  April  22, 1892.  He  composed  his  Symphonie  espagnole  in  1874  for  the  Spanish 
virtuoso  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  who  played  the  first  performance  in  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris  on 
February  7, 1875.  Wxlhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  American  performances  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  of  November  11  and  12, 1887,  omitting  the  third  movement;  the  soloist  was 
composer  and  BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  The  orchestras  only  previous 
Tanglewood  performance  was  conducted  by  Daniel  Barenboim  on  August  1, 1971,  with  Pinchas 
Zukerman  as  soloist  (although  Christoph  von  Dohndnyi  led  a  Cleveland  Orchestra  performance 
at  Tanglewood,  with  Shlomo  Mintz,  on  August  25, 1984).  The  orchestras  most  recent  perform- 
ances, with  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  in  April  1985,  were  the  BSOs 
first  to  be  given  complete,  all  prior  ones  having  omitted  the  third  movement,  and  some  early  ones 
the  second  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

Though  he  is  best-known  for  his  opera  Le  Roi  d'Ys  and  a  handful  of  symphonic 
scores,  Lalo  first  made  his  mark  as  a  composer  of  chamber  music — at  a  time  when  all 
of  the  chamber  genres  were  almost  entirely  neglected  by  French  composers.  Lalo's 
parents  had  encouraged  his  early  study  of  the  violin  and  cello,  but  when  it  became 
clear  that  he  intended  to  become  a  musician,  they  objected  strenuously,  forcing  him 
to  leave  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Lalo  went  to  Paris  and  studied  composition,  for 
the  most  part  privately.  He  made  his  living  primarily  as  a  violinist  and  teacher.  But  he 
was  eager  to  revive  the  moribund  traditions  of  chamber  music  in  France,  and  by  the 
early  1850s  he  had  composed  a  pair  of  piano  trios  and  founded  the  Arminguad  Quar- 
tet (in  which  he  played  viola  and  later  second  violin)  to  make  better-known  the  string 
quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  the  "moderns"  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann.  None  of  these  figures  was  held  in  particularly  high  regard  in  France 
either  by  the  general  public  or  the  academic  musical  establishment. 

In  the  late  1850s  Lalo  became  discouraged  at  his  progress,  and  he  almost  gave  up 
composition  for  nearly  a  decade.  He  wrote  very  little  until  1866,  when  he  entered  an 
opera  competition  with  a  grand  opera  based  on  Schiller's  Fiesko.  It  did  not  win  the 
prize,  and  though  it  was  seriously  considered  for  production  by  several  houses,  it 
remained  unperformed.  Lalo  drew  on  it  for  material  for  a  number  of  other  works. 

By  the  1870s  there  was  a  new  interest  in  purely  orchestral  music  in  France,  partly 
fostered  by  the  founding  of  the  Societe  Nationale  and  the  development  of  orchestras 
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Week  3 


THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890" 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1 . 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 


FSB 
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under  such  conductors  as  Pasdeloup,  Lamoureux,  and  Colonne.  A  friendship  with 
the  great  Spanish  violinist  Pablo  de  Sarasate  gave  Lalo  the  opportunity  to  hear  some 
of  his  new  orchestral  scores  featuring  the  violin — in  particular  the  F  major  violin 
concerto  in  1874  and  the  Symphonie  espagnole  the  following  year. 

More  orchestral  works  followed,  but  it  was  finally  the  overwhelming  success  of  his 
opera  La  Roi  d'Ys  that  made  Lalo  famous,  just  four  years  before  his  death.  Still,  it  is  his 
instrumental  music  that  remains  of  far  greater  historical  importance,  in  that  Lalo 
undertook  to  send  French  music  in  a  decidedly  new  direction  (he  did  this  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Saint-Saens  and  Franck  were  trying  much  the  same  thing).  Though 
not  his  most  searching  orchestral  score,  the  Symphonie  espagnole  has  always  been  the 
most  popular. 

The  work  does,  however,  prompt  one  to  ask,  "When  is  a  symphony  not  a  sym- 
phony?" And  if  that  sounds  like  a  trick  question,  it  is  only  because  one  answer  cer- 
tainly must  be,  "When  it  is  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole."  The  title  is  pure  whimsy.  The 
"Spanish  Symphony"  is  quite  simply  a  five-movement  violin  concerto  with  all  the 
trimmings.  It  has  a  melodic  freshness  and  a  sureness  of  orchestral  color  that  have 
made  it  irresistible  from  the  beginning.  Lalo's  decision  to  compose  tunes  of  a  Spanish 
flavor  may  have  come  in  part  from  his  own  heritage  (his  name  is  Spanish,  though  his 
ancestors  had  lived  in  Flanders  or  northern  France  since  the  sixteenth  century),  but 
more  likely  it  was  in  tribute  to  his  friend  Sarasate,  who  was  to  give  the  premiere 
performance. 

The  Symphonie  espagnole  had  some  surprising  adherents  from  its  early  days.  In  1877 
the  dour  Prussian  pianist-conductor  Hans  von  Biilow,  for  example,  wrote  an  unfavor- 
able review  of  Bruch's  Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  he  had  heard  Sarasate  play  in 
England,  and  compared  it  to  Lalo's  "splendid  Symphonie  espagnole,  showing  genius  in 
every  way."  Ten  years  later  he  wrote  in  a  letter  about  possible  concert  programs  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  Lalo  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him,  but  "without  amputation." 
This  remark  shows  that  the  practice  of  cutting  the  third  movement — and  occasionally 
others — was  already  firmly  established. 

Another  friend  of  the  work  was  Tchaikovsky,  who  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek  on 
March  15,  1878: 

Do  you  know  the  Symphonie  espagnole  by  the  French  composer  Lalo?  This  piece  has 

recently  been  brought  out  by  the  very  modern  violinist  Sarasate The  work  has 

given  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  so  delightfully  fresh  and  light,  with  piquant 


FOLK  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2 

Williamstown,  MA  01267 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts — The  Wallace  Family 


STERLING  AND  FRANCINE 

CLARK  ART  INSTITUTE 

225  South  Street 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

413-458-9545 

French  impressionist  paintings 
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rhythms  and  beautifully  harmonized  melodies.  It  resembles  closely  other  works  of 
the  French  school  to  which  Lalo  belongs,  works  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Like 
Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet  he  shuns  carefully  all  that  is  routinier,  seeks  new  forms  with- 
out wishing  to  be  profound,  and  cares  more  for  musical  beauty  than  for  the  old 
traditions  as  the  Germans  care.  The  young  generation  of  French  composers  is  truly 
very  promising. 

The  Symphonie  espagnole  was  composed  at  the  same  time  that  Bizet  was  working  on 
Carmen,  and  both  scores  were  premiered  in  the  same  year.  Together  they  are  among 
the  earliest  and  most  successful  of  those  musical  evocations  of  Iberia  at  which  French 
composers — think  of  Debussy  and  Ravel — have  excelled  ever  since. 

— S.L. 


Igor  Stravinsky 

The  Firebird 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  June  17, 1882,  and  died  in  New  York  on 
April  6, 1971.  He  began  composition  of  The  Firebird  in  early  November  1909  at  a  "dacha"  of 
the  Rimsky-Korsakov  family  near  St.  Petersburg.  He  completed  the  score  in  the  city,  finishing  the 
actual  composition  in  March  and  the  full  score  a  month  later;  following  some  further  retouching, 
the  final  score  bears  the  date  May  18, 1910.  Commissioned  by  Diaghilev  as  a  ballet  in  two  scenes, 
the  work  was  first  performed  by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25, 1910,  with  a 
cast  including  Tamara  Karsavina  (the  Firebird),  Michel  Fokine  (Prince  Ivan),  Vera  Fokina  (the 
Tsarevna),  and  Alexis  Bulgakov  (Kashchei);  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted.  The  scenario  was  by 
Fokine  in  collaboration  with  Diaghilev  and  his  staff;  Fokine  also  created  the  choreography. 
Alexandre  Golovine  designed  the  settings,  Golovine  and  Leon  Bakst  the  costumes.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Andrei  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  son  of  the  composer  Nikolai,  who  had  been  Stravinsky's 
teacher.  The  American  premiere  of  the  ballet  was  given  by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Century 
Theatre  in  New  York  on  January  17, 1916.  Stravinsky  made  suites  from  the  ballet  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions,  the  first  in  1911  (employing  virtually  the  original  orchestration),  the  second  in 
1919  (for  a  much  smaller  orchestra),  and  the  third  in  1945  (using  the  same  orchestra  as  the  second 
but  containing  more  music).  Numerous  conductors  have  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
music  drawn  from  the  score  of  The  Firebird,  beginning  with  Pierre  Monteux,  who  conducted 
the  1911  suite  in  October  1919,  and  including  Stravinsky  himself,  who  led  the  second  suite  in 
March  1935.  The  first  BSO  performance  of  the  complete  score  was  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  March 
1974;  Ozawa  also  gave  the  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  11, 1982. 

Stravinsky's  precise  instrumentation  of  the  original  score  (even  specifying  the  exact  number  of 
string  instruments)  calls  for  two  piccolos  (second  doubling  as  third  flute)  and  two  flutes,  three 
oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  a  clarinet  in  D)  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  (third  doubling  a  second  contrabassoon)  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  bells, 
xylophone,  celesta,  piano,  three  harps,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas, 
eight  celli,  and  six  double  basses,  plus  an  ensemble  behind  the  scenes  consisting  of  three  trumpets, 
two  tenor  tubas,  two  bass  tubas,  and  bells. 

The  Firebird  may  be  the  only  case  of  a  major  Stravinsky  ballet  that  was  not  the  com- 
poser's own  idea,  at  least  in  its  original  germ.  The  Russian  legend  of  the  Firebird  had 
been  discussed  as  a  possible  subject  for  a  ballet  by  Diaghilev  and  his  staff  early  in 
1909,  and  Michel  Fokine,  who  was  to  create  the  choreography,  worked  out  the 
scenario  combining  several  Russian  fairy  tales.  The  choice  of  composer  was  problema- 
tic; Diaghilev  wanted  his  old  harmony  teacher  Liadov,  but  the  latter  was  notoriously 


slow  about  finishing  scores.  So  in  the  fall  of  1909,  the  impresario  approached  the 
twenty-seven-year-old  Stravinsky,  whose  Fireworks  he  had  heard  earlier  in  the  year. 
Stravinsky  was  then  deeply  engrossed  in  his  opera  The  Nightingale,  having  just  com- 
pleted the  first  of  two  acts,  but  he  naturally  recognized  at  once  the  extraordinary 
opportunity  that  a  Ballets  Russes  commission  represented,  and  he  was  excited  about 
the  possibility  of  writing  the  big,  formal  dance  numbers.  He  did  have  reservations 
about  the  necessity  of  writing  gestural  music  to  fit  the  dramatic  passages  of  mime  that 
related  the  story  (in  the  style  derided  as  "Mickey  Mousing"  when  used  to  reflect  the 
action  in  animated  cartoons).  In  fact,  much  later,  in  Expositions  and  Developments,  one 
of  his  series  of  published  "conversations"  with  Robert  Craft,  he  claimed,  "The  Firebird 
did  not  attract  me  as  a  subject.  Like  all  story  ballets,  it  demanded  descriptive  music  of 
a  kind  I  did  not  want  to  write."  Nonetheless,  given  the  likely  boost  to  his  career  from 
such  a  commission,  he  was  prepared  to  drop  work  on  the  opera  and  take  up  The 
Firebird  at  once.  So  willing  was  he,  in  fact,  that  he  began  the  composition  in  November, 
six  weeks  before  Diaghilev  was  able  to  offer  a  definite  commission.  He  composed  the 
opening  pages  at  a  dacha  belonging  to  the  Rimsky-Korskov  family  about  seventy  miles 
south  of  St.  Petersburg.  Returning  to  the  city  in  December,  he  continued  quickly  with 
his  work,  finishing  the  composition  by  March  and  the  full  score  by  the  following 
month.  The  final  date  on  the  manuscript,  May  18,  1910,  reflects  a  last  period  of  refine- 
ments of  detail. 

The  premiere  of  the  lavishly  colorful  score  marked  a  signal  triumph  for  the  Ballets 
Russes  and  put  the  name  of  Stravinsky  on  the  map.  Diaghilev  could  hardly  wait  to  get 
another  work  from  him,  and  in  the  ensuing  years  he  quickly  turned  out  Petrushka  and 
finally  the  epoch-making  Rite  of  Spring — all  this  before  having  time  to  return  to  his 
unfinished  opera!  When  he  finally  did  get  back  to  The  Nightingale,  Stravinsky  was 
already  among  the  most  famous  and  influential  composers  of  the  century,  but  he  was 
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SUMERFARE 


TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart  -  da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summer fare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  -  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  dl  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13, 16  mat.,  Aug. 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 
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a  vastly  different  composer  from  the  one  who  had  written  the  first  act  of  that  oddly 
divergent  work. 

For  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  Stravinsky  claimed  a  cordial  dislike  for  The  Firebird, 
calling  it  "too  long  and  patchy  in  quality."  But  even  if  we  acknowledge  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  his  self-criticism,  we  must  also  recognize  that  his  irritation  stems  partly 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  his  most  popular  scores  remained  completely  unprotected 
by  copyright  in  the  United  States  (this  cost  him  a  fortune  in  potential  royalties)  and 
partly  from  his  frustration  with  listeners  who  were  willing  to  follow  him  through 
Firebird  to  Petrushka  and  perhaps  even  to  The  Rite  of  Spring — but  no  farther.  Stravinsky 
is  by  no  means  the  first  composer  to  denigrate  a  popular  early  work  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  attention  to  his  more  recent  music. 

The  scenario  of  The  Firebird  involves  the  interaction  of  human  characters  with  two 
supernatural  figures,  the  magic  Firebird,  a  sort  of  good  fairy,  and  the  evil  sorcerer 
Kashchei,  a  green-taloned  ogre  who  cannot  be  killed  except  by  destroying  his  soul, 
which  is  preserved  in  a  casket  in  the  form  of  an  egg.  Stravinsky  needed  to  find  a  way 
to  distinguish  musically  between  the  human  and  the  supernatural  elements  of  the 
story,  and  he  used  the  same  means  employed  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  last  (and 
best-known)  opera,  The  Golden  Cockerel  (which  had  not  yet  been  performed  when 
Stravinsky  started  work,  though  he  certainly  knew  it  in  score):  the  humans  are  rep- 
resented by  diatonic,  often  folklike,  melodies,  the  supernatural  figures  by  chromatic 
ideas,  slithery  for  Kashchei  and  his  realm  or  shimmering  arabesques  for  the  Firebird 
(whose  music  is  largely  derived  from  a  single  motive). 

The  Firebird  is  most  often  heard  in  one  or  another  of  Stravinsky's  suites.  But  this 
narrative  ballet  is  really  a  danced  opera,  with  "recitative"  (the  gestural  music)  and 
"arias"  (the  set  pieces).  Stravinsky  claimed — late  in  life — that  he  had  not  wanted  to 
write  gestural  music,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  while  he  was  actually  composing,  he 
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shaped  his  music  to  follow  Fokine's  scenario  in  elaborate  and  effective  detail.  Thus, 
hearing  only  the  suite  is  like  listening  to  a  record  of  the  favorite  arias  from  a  popular 
opera  without  ever  hearing  the  dramatic  links.  The  full  score  allows  the  set  dances  a 
chance  to  "breathe,"  to  grow  out  of  something  and  find  their  motivation.  The  full 
score  of  the  ballet  is  thus  a  much  more  satisfying  artistic  experience  than  simply  hear- 
ing the  suite  of  popular  dances.  Only  in  a  hearing  of  the  complete  music  is  it  possible 
to  appreciate  the  confidence  and  imagination  of  the  young  composer  writing  his  first 
ballet  score,  which  showed  at  once  that  he  was  born  to  the  field.  His  music  reflects — 
and  creates — the  motion  and  the  emotions  of  the  characters  on  the  stage  in  all  their 
color  and  variety. 

A  short,  hushed  prologue  creates  a  mood  of  magical  awe.  The  double  basses  pre- 
sent a  melodic  figure  (two  semitones  and  a  major  third)  that  lies  behind  all  the  music 
of  the  Firebird.  Following  a  culminating  shower  of  brilliant  harmonics  on  the  violins 
(played  with  a  new  technique  discovered  by  Stravinsky  for  this  passage),  a  muted  horn 
call  signals  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  a  nocturnal  scene  in  the  "Enchanted  Garden  of 
Kashchei,"  which  continues  the  mysterious  music  of  the  opening  (a  chromatic  bossoon 
phrase  foreshadows  the  sorcerer).  Suddenly  the  Firebird  appears  (shimmering  strings 
and  woodwinds),  pursued  by  a  young  prince,  Ivan  Tsarevich.  The  Firebird  performs  a 
lively  dance,  all  shot  through  with  brilliant  high  interjections  from  the  upper  wood- 
winds. But  Ivan  Tsarevich  captures  the  magic  bird  (horn  chords  sforzando)  as  it  flutters 
around  a  tree  bearing  golden  apples.  The  Firebird  appears  to  be  freed  in  an  extended 
solo  dance,  but  Ivan  takes  one  of  its  feathers — a  magic  feather — before  allowing  it  to 
depart.  Ivan  is  left  alone  in  the  garden,  though  the  unseen  presence  of  Kashchei  is 
still  recalled  by  the  bassoon. 

Thirteen  enchanted  princesses,  the  captives  of  Kashchei,  are  allowed  into  the  gar- 
den only  at  night.  They  appear — tentatively  at  first — and  shake  the  apple  tree.  At  the 
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second  try  some  golden  apples  come  tumbling  down  (this  is  evident  in  the  music), 
and  they  begin  to  play  a  game  of  catch.  Ivan  Tsarevich  rudely  interrupts  the  lively 
game  they  are  playing,  for  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  them.  They  dance  a 
khorovod  (a  stately  slow  round  dance)  to  one  of  the  favorite  passages  of  the  score,  a 
melody  first  introduced  by  the  solo  oboe  (this  is  an  actual  folk  song).  As  day  breaks 
(cock-crow  being  represented  by  solo  trumpets  with  an  augmented  fourth),  he  learns 
that  they  are  under  the  ogre's  spell  and  must  return  to  his  castle.  In  pursuit  of  them, 
Ivan  Tsarevich  penetrates  into  the  palace,  but  a  magic  carillon  (a  masterfully  scored 
series  of  superimposed  ostinatos)  warns  the  monsters  that  serve  as  Kashchei's  guards 
of  the  stranger's  approach,  and  they  capture  the  prince. 

All  the  tintinnabulation  brings  the  immortal  Kashchei  himself  for  a  fierce  en- 
counter with  the  prince.  He  begins  an  interrogation  of  ever-changing  moods  (bring- 
ing back  several  themes  from  earlier  in  the  ballet).  The  princesses  attempt  to  inter- 
cede, but  in  vain.  Kashchei  begins  to  turn  Ivan  into  stone,  making  a  series  of  magic 
gestures:  one — two — . . .  But  before  he  can  make  the  third  and  final  gesture,  Ivan 
Tsarevich  remembers  the  Firebird's  feather;  he  waves  it,  summoning  the  Firebird  to 
his  aid.  Kashchei's  followers  are  enchanted  by  the  magic  bird,  who  sets  them  dancing 
to  an  "infernal  dance"  of  wild  syncopation  and  striking  energy.  The  Firebird,  in  a  slow 
gentle  dance  like  a  lullaby,  reveals  Kashchei's  secret  to  the  prince  who,  as  the  ogre 
wakes  up  from  his  enchantment,  finds  the  casket  and  smashes  the  egg,  destroying  the 
monster's  soul.  A  profound  darkness  yields  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day;  the  palace  and 
the  followers  of  Kashchei  have  disappeared.  All  the  knights  that  had  been  turned  to 
stone  before  come  back  to  life  (in  a  sweetly  descending  phrase  of  folklike  character) 
and  all  take  part  in  a  dance  of  general  happiness  (a  more  energetic  version  of  the 
same  phrase).  The  Firebird  has  disappeared,  but  her  music,  now  rendered  more 
"human"  in  triadic  harmony,  sounds  in  the  orchestra  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Though  much  of  the  matter  is  a  piece  with  Rimsky-Korsakov's  fairy  tale  opera 
composed  only  a  short  time  previously,  there  are  things  in  the  manner  oiThe  Firebird 
that  already  foreshadow  the  revolutionary  composer  to  come:  the  inventive  ear  for 
new  and  striking  sounds,  the  love  of  rhythmic  irregularities  (though  there  is  much 
less  of  it  here  than  in  the  ballets  to  come!),  and  the  predilection  for  using  ostinatos — 
repeated  fragments  of  a  melodic  and  rhythmic  idea — to  build  up  passages  of  great 
excitement,  a  procedure  that  will  reach  the  utmost  in  visceral  force  with  The  Rite  of 
Spring.  As  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of  today,  The  Firebird  is  almost  a  romantic  work 
of  the  last  century,  but  the  dancers  at  the  first  performance  found  the  music  demand- 
ing, challenging  them  to  the  utmost.  If,  in  listening  to  this  familiar  score,  we  can  cast 
our  minds  back  into  the  framework  of  1910,  we  may  be  able  to  sense  afresh  the  excite- 
ment of  being  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution. 

— S.L. 
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ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D,  D.82 
Adagio — Allegro  vivace 
Andante 
Allegro;  Trio 
Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Mass  No.  6  in  E-flat,  D.950,  for 
soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra 

Kyrie 

Gloria 

Credo 

Sanctus 

Benedictus 

Agnus  Dei 

HENRIETTE  SCHELLENBERG,  soprano 
DIANE  KESLING,  mezzo-soprano 
DAVID  GORDON,  tenor 
GLENN  SIEBERT,  tenor 
TERRY  COOK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Franz  Schubert 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D,  D.82 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  January  31, 1797,  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  November  19, 1828.  He  completed  his  First  Symphony  on  October  28, 1813. 
The  date  and  location  of  the  first  performance  are  not  known,  but  it  probably  was  a  reading  by  the 
student  orchestra  of  the  Stadthonvikt  (City  College)  to  which,  as  a  choirboy  of  the  Imperial  court 
chapel,  he  had  gained  admission.  Todays  performance  is  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. The  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Of  all  the  great  composers  who  lived  and  worked  in  Vienna  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  Schubert  was  the  only  one  actually  to  have  been  born 
in  the  city.  His  earliest  musical  training  came  in  his  family,  with  violin  lessons  from  his 
father  and  piano  lessons  from  his  eldest  brother.  But  before  long  he  had  far  surpassed 
both  of  them.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  father  sent  him  to  Michael  Holzer,  the  organist 
of  the  local  parish  church,  for  more  advanced  musical  training.  But  Holzer  later 
wrote,  "If  I  wished  to  instruct  him  in  anything  fresh,  he  already  knew  it.  Consequently 
I  gave  him  no  actual  tuition,  but  merely  conversed  with  him  and  watched  him  with 
silent  astonishment." 

A  few  months  before  his  eleventh  birthday,  young  Schubert  was  accepted  as  a  choir- 
boy in  the  Imperial  court  chapel  (in  the  same  ensemble  known  all  the  world  over 
today  as  the  Vienna  Choirboys).  This  meant  that  his  further  education  was  carried  on 
in  the  principal  boarding  school  for  commoners,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  City  College. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  music,  but  in  his  other  academic  subjects  as 
well.  The  school  had  a  lively  musical  tradition,  greatly  encouraged  by  the  headmaster. 
An  excellent  student  orchestra  was  already  in  existence  by  the  time  of  Schubert's 
arrival,  and  the  young  man's  playing  quickly  made  him  the  leader  of  the  first  violins. 
He  became  a  close  friend  of  the  orchestra's  founder,  Josef  von  Spaun,  a  student  eight 
years  his  senior  (the  friendship  lasted  until  Schubert's  early  death  twenty  years  later). 
Spaun  showed  himself  generous  in  supporting  Schubert's  work  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; once,  as  a  student,  the  budding  composer  confessed  to  his  friend  that  he  was 
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too  poor  to  buy  the  manuscript  paper  he  needed,  and  Spaun  quickly  provided  him 
with  a  supply. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  some  of  that  very  paper  that  Schubert  composed  his  First  Sym- 
phony, the  climactic  work  of  his  earliest  years,  and  his  first  entry  onto  the  stage  that  in 
Vienna  had  been  dominated  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  on  which  Beethoven  was 
currently  the  towering  figure.  While  Schubert  was  still  a  student,  the  orchestra  played 
symphonies  and  overtures  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  as  well  as  the  first  two  symphonies 
of  Beethoven.  (The  Eroica  was  still  regarded  as  far  too  fearsomely  difficult  for  even  a 
crack  student  ensemble,  much  as  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  was  regarded  for  decades 
in  this  century.)  The  astonishing  speed  with  which  Schubert  absorbed  musical  ideas 
was  noted  immediately  and  marked  on  his  school  record  year  after  year.  Before  long 
he  was  enjoying  the  tutelage  of  the  senior  court  musician,  Antonio  Salieri.  Schubert 
left  the  college  at  the  end  of  October  1813,  probably  at  his  family's  insistence  that  he 
enter  a  training  school  for  elementary  teachers  so  that  he  could  support  himself.  But 
already  by  this  time  he  had  completed  his  First  Symphony  and  probably  heard  a  per- 
formance by  his  own  school  orchestra. 

The  symphony  is  an  amazing  work  for  a  boy  three  months  shy  of  his  seventeenth 
birthday.  It  summarizes  everything  Schubert  had  learned  from  the  music  of  his  great 
predecessors,  and  adds  to  it  here  and  there  hints  of  the  special  flair  for  harmonic 
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adventure  that  we  later  will  recognize  as  Schubertian.  It  does  not,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
play the  composer  of  endless  melodic  resource,  who  turned  out  hundreds  of  superb 
songs  in  the  years  ahead.  Harmonic  structure,  as  the  basis  for  symphonic  architecture, 
was  Schubert's  concern  in  this  piece,  to  demonstrate  his  control  of  large  musical 
shapes. 

Over  the  years  analysts  have  pointed  out  many  similarities  between  Schubert's 
themes  in  this  symphony  and  the  works  of  Beethoven  that  he  played  and  studied — 
the  overture  to  Prometheus,  the  scherzo  of  the  Second  Symphony,  and  the  Pathetique 
Sonata.  But  at  least  as  important  as  these  hints  of  Beethoven  are  the  Mozartean  grace 
and  serenity  of  much  of  the  symphony.  None  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  belittle  Schubert's 
own  achievement.  Every  artist  begins  by  learning  his  technique  from  the  best  exam- 
ples at  hand,  and  Schubert  certainly  chose  well. 

And  there  are  touches  of  originality,  too.  The  first  movement's  slow  introduction 
returns  before  the  recapitulation — but  in  the  Allegro  tempo.  The  Andante  is  particu- 
larly serene,  though  with  passing  harmonic  shadows  that  were  to  become  a  hallmark 
of  Schubert's  music.  The  minuet  seems  the  most  Haydnesque  part  of  the  score.  And 
the  festive  finale  is  filled  with  boyish  energy.  The  whole  symphony  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
garrulous,  but  what  sixteen-year-old  boy  would  ever  be  satisfied  with  expressing  his 
enthusiasms  just  once?  More  important,  it  shows  a  young  master  of  astonishing  gifts 
starting  out  on  his  path.  The  path  was  to  be  cruelly  truncated,  but  Schubert  left 
myriad  treasures  along  the  way. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Franz  Schubert 

Mass  No.  6  in  E-flat,  D.950 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  January  31, 1797,  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  November  19, 1828.  He  began  his  E-flat  Mass  in  June  1828  and  completed  it 
the  following  month.  Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand  arranged  for  the  first  performance  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Mary  the  Comforter  on  November  15, 1829,  almost  the  first  anniversary  of  the  com- 
poser's death.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  the  Mass  took  place 
at  Tanglewood  on  July  10, 1964,  in  memory  of  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith.  Erich  Leinsdorf  con- 
ducted, with  soloists  Saramae  Endich,  Eunice  Alberts,  Walter  Carringer,  Jerold  Siena,  and 
Donald  Bell,  along  with  the  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Iva  Dee  Hiatt.  The  score  calls  for  five 
soloists  (soprano,  alto,  two  tenors,  and  bass),  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Schubert's  final  year  was  the  stunning  summation  of  his  brief  life,  producing  a 
string  of  major  masterpieces,  including  the  Great  Symphony  in  C  (drafted  several 
years  earlier),  the  string  quintet  in  C,  three  substantial  piano  sonatas,  and  the  song 
Der  Hirt  aufdem  Felsen  ("The  Shepherd  on  the  Rock"),  among  others.  In  the  middle  of 
that  year — between  the  completion  of  the  Great  C  major  and  the  string  quintet — 
Schubert  composed  his  sixth  and  last  complete  setting  of  the  Mass.  We  do  not  know 
definitely  why  he  should  have  chosen  the  genre  at  that  particular  time.  Alfred  Ein- 
stein suggests  reasonably  that  Schubert  might  have  been  looking  into  the  possibility 
of  an  appointment  as  Chief  Court  Director  of  Music  (which  involved,  among  other 
things,  supervising  the  music  in  the  court  chapel).  He  had  already  applied  for  a  post 
in  1825  and  may  have  thought  that  a  new  Mass  setting  would  enhance  his  resume  for 
a  new  application.  Both  the  director,  Joseph  Eybler,  and  the  assistant  director,  Joseph 
Weigl,  were  in  their  sixties.  (Ironically,  Eybler  was  to  outlive  Schubert  by  two  decades.) 
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There  is  a  strong  musical  reason  for  agreeing  with  Einstein's  suggestion.  Schubert's 
Mass  is  laid  out  in  the  most  conventional  key  relationships  (Kyrie  and  Sanctus  in  the 
home  key,  Gloria  in  the  dominant,  and  Agnus  Dei  beginning  by  convention  in  the 
relative  minor,  but  ending  in  the  home  key).  Conventional,  too,  is  the  choice  of  places 
for  counterpoint.  None  of  these  elements  would  have  disturbed  a  committee  intent 
on  selecting  a  new  musical  director. 

But  the  Mass  has  points  of  striking  originality  as  well.  For  one  thing,  Schubert 
breaks  down  the  traditional  dichotomy  between  a  "Missa  solemnia"  (the  most  elaborate 
form  of  musical  setting  for  the  Mass,  divided  into  many  movements,  some  for  soloists, 
some  for  the  chorus,  and  some  for  both)  and  the  "Missa  brevis"  (the  short  choral  Mass 
setting).  Schubert  uses  soloists,  but  they  never  dominate  the  work,  never  have  a  whole 
movement  to  themselves.  Each  of  the  large  divisions  of  the  work  is  a  single  movement, 
dominated  throughout  by  the  chorus,  but  conceived  on  a  rather  large  scale. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Schubert  expressed  the  desire  to  learn  more  about  coun- 
terpoint and  actually  planned  to  pursue  formal  study  in  the  discipline.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  subject.  His  E-flat  Mass  shows  remarkable  techni- 
cal accomplishment,  especially  in  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  develops  a  fugue  subject 
already  used  by  Bach  in  the  E-major  fugue  of  The  Well-tempered  Clavier,  Book  II.  Twice 
Schubert  presents  it  with  the  answer  coming  four  measures  later,  a  perfectly  conven- 
tional treatment.  But  the  third  exposition  of  the  fugue  subject  is  answered  at  three 
measures'  distance,  and  the  fourth  at  two  measures.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  contra- 
puntal innocent. 

But  one  thing  Schubert  might  well  have  gained  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  pursue 
a  more  detailed  study  of  counterpoint  was  how  to  use  imitative  counterpoint  in  a 
more  compact  way,  condensing  his  structures,  giving  them  a  higher  specific  gravity, 
so  to  speak.  As  it  is,  some  of  the  fugues — most  notably  the  "Et  vitam  venturi"  at  the 
end  of  the  Credo — display  all  the  conventional  virtues,  but  none  of  those  unconven- 
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tional  strokes  of  brilliance  that  make  a  work  suddenly  luminous. 

(It  is  worth  commenting,  though,  on  one  non-musical  point  where  Schubert  was 
quite  unconventional:  in  all  of  his  Mass  settings,  he  eliminated  certain  phrases  from 
the  Credo — evidently  determined  to  set  to  music  only  what  he  personally  believed. 
This  meant  that  his  Mass  setting  could  not  be  used  as  part  of  a  church  service,  since 
the  Credo  was  liturgically  incomplete.  To  this  day,  for  liturgical  use,  editors  of 
Schubert's  Masses  have  found  ways  to  squeeze  the  missing  words  in,  by  having  the 
chorus  sing  them  during  orchestral  interludes,  and  so  on.  For  concert  performance, 
however,  the  piece  is  performed  exactly  as  Schubert  wrote  it.) 

Still,  for  all  its  bows  to  convention,  the  E-flat  Mass  takes  its  place  among  the  remark- 
able bouquet  of  works  created  during  Schubert's  last  year,  letting  the  chorus  dominate 
in  a  way  that  was  new,  and  projecting  bold  and  expressive  musical  ideas  for  this  most 
traditional  of  texts. 

— S.L. 


Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te,  adoramus 

te,  glorificamus  te;  gratias  agimus  tibi 

propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam;  Domine 

Deus,  Rex  coelestis,  Deus  pater  omnipotens. 

Fili  unigenite  Jesu  Christe; 

Domine  Deus  agnus  Dei,  Alius  Patris; 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis. 


Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris, 
miserere  nobis;  quoniam  tu  solus 
sanctus,  tu  solus  altissimus,  cum  sancto 
spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris. 

Amen. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship 

thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee 

for  thy  great  glory,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly 

King,  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

The  only-begotten  Son  Jesus 

Christ;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of 

the  Father  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us.  For  thou 
only  art  holy;  thou  only,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. 
Amen. 
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Credo  in  unum  Deum, 

factorem  coeli  et  terrae,  visibilium 

omnium  et  in  visibilium; 

Credo  in  unum  Dominum  Jesu  Christum, 
filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex  patre  natum 
ante  omnia  saecula,  Deum  de  Deo,  lumen 
de  lumine,  Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero, 
per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt; 

Qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter 
nostram  salutem  descendit  de  coelis, 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex 
Maria  Virgine,  et  homo  factus  est; 

Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis,  sub  Pontio 
Pilato  passus  et  sepultus  est; 

Et  resurrexit  tertia  die  secundam  Scripturas; 
Et  ascendit  in  coelum;  sedet  ad  dexteram 
Patris,  et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria 
judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  cujus  regni  non 
erit  finis; 


Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et 
vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  filioque  procedit,, 
qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul  adoratur, 
qui  locutus  est  per  Prophetas. 

Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in  remissionem 
peccatorum  mortuorum. 

Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen. 


I  believe  in  one  God, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 

things  visible  and  invisible: 

I  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father 
before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God,  begotten, 
by  whom  all  things  were  made: 

Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven, 

And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man, 

And  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  suffered,  and  was  buried. 

And  the  third  day  he  rose  again  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
And  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  whose  king- 
dom shall  have  no  end. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord 

and  giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 

Father  and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father 

and  Son  together  is  worshipped, 

who  spake  by  the  Prophets. 

I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 

remission  of  sins  of  the  dead. 

And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 


I 


i 

■ 
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Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus  Deus 

Sabaoth. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua; 

Osanna  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 

Osanna  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona 
nobis  pacem. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 

Hosanna  to  God  in  the  highest. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  to  God  in  the  highest. 

O  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  give  us  peace. 


ARTISTS 


Charles  Dutoit 


Charles  Dutoit, 
music  director  of 
the  Montreal 
Symphony  Or- 
chestra, was  born 
in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland.  He 
received  formal 
musical  training 
in  violin,  viola, 
piano,  percus- 
sion, composition,  and  conducting  at  the 
Lausanne  and  Geneva  conservatories.  In 
1959  he  studied  with  Charles  Munch  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  been 
music  director  of  the  Bern  Symphony,  the 
Goteborg  Symphony,  and  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico,  and  he 
has  conducted  more  than  150  orchestras 
throughout  the  world.  In  February  1977 
Mr.  Dutoit  appeared  as  guest  conductor 
with  the  Montreal  Symphony  for  the  first 
time;  he  was  appointed  its  music  director 
six  months  later,  resulting  in  a  musical 
partnership  recognized  today  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  world.  Under  an 
exclusive  long-term  contract  with  Decca/ 
London  since  1980,  Mr.  Dutoit  and  the 
Montreal  Symphony  have  produced  more 
than  thirty  recordings,  winning  more  than 
twenty  international  awards,  including 
France's  Grand  Prix  du  President  de  la 
Republique,  the  High  Fidelity  International 
Record  Critics  Award,  the  Prix  Mondial  du 
Disque  de  Montreux,  Amsterdam's  Edison 
Award,  and  the  Japan  Record  Academy 
Award.  Mr.  Dutoit's  numerous  other  record- 
ings may  be  heard  on  the  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  Philips,  CBS,  and  Erato  labels. 
Since  1981,  Mr.  Dutoit  and  the  Montreal 
Symphony  have  undertaken  a  series  of 
national  and  international  tours,  including 
visits  to  Canada  and  the  western  United 
States  in  1981,  fifteen  concerts  in  Europe  in 
1984,  fifteen  concerts  in  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  in  1985,  and  fourteen  concerts  in  the 
United  States  in  1986.  In  August  1987  they 
became  the  first  orchestra  to  give  five  con- 
secutive performances  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  in  Los  Angeles;  in  November  1987 
they  returned  to  Europe,  performing 
twenty  concerts  in  six  countries;  and  last 
summer  they  gave  three  concerts  at  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  Mr.  Dutoit  and  the 
Montreal  Symphony  made  their  Carnegie 
Hall  debut  in  1982  and  have  returned  there 


for  sold-out  appearances  each  year  since. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  Charles  Dutoit  regularly  con- 
ducts such  major  North  American  ensem- 
bles as  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  San  Francisco.  From  1983  to 
1986  he  was  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  Beginning  with 
the  summer  of  1990,  he  will  be  artistic 
director  and  principal  conductor  of  the 
Mann  Music  Center  in  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  summer  resi- 
dency at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center.  Mr.  Dutoit  travels  to  Europe  each 
year  to  conduct  the  orchestras  of  Berlin, 
Munich,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  London;  he 
is  also  a  frequent  guest  conductor  with  the 
Israel  Philharmonic.  He  made  his  Covent 
Garden  debut  in  1983  and  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  December  1987;  he  returns 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  next  season  for 
a  new  production  of  Gounod's  Faust.  Mr. 
Dutoit  has  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood  regularly  since  his  BSO  debut 
in  February  1981.  In  April  1988  he  recorded 
Sofia  Gubaidulina's  Offertorium  with  violinist 
Gidon  Kremer  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  future  release  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  This  summer  he  leads 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  two 
concerts  at  Tanglewood;  his  most  recent 
appearances  with  the  orchestra  were  for 
subscription  concerts  this  past  March  at 
Symphony  Hall. 
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Joshua  Bell 

In  1982,  when 
he  was  fourteen, 
Joshua  Bell 
became  the 
youngest  guest 
soloist  at  a 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra  sub- 
scription concert, 
under  the  direc- 
tion of  Riccardo 
Muti.  In  1985  he  made  his  Carnegie  Hall 
debut  with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony, 
which  he  subsequently  joined  on  their  first 
European  tour.  His  1987  tour  of  Germany 
with  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  and  de- 
buts with  the  London  Symphony  and  Royal 
Philharmonic  led  to  engagements  with  the 
top  orchestras  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent. He  has  also  appeared  in  Australia  and 
Japan,  where  his  debut  recital  in  Tokyo  was 
shown  on  nationwide  television.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  he  performs 
frequently  with  major  orchestras  through- 
out each  country.  Recent  and  upcoming 
performances  include  collaborations  with 
such  conductors  as  Ashkenazy,  Berglund, 
Comissiona,  Andrew  Davis,  Dutoit,  Herbig, 
Marriner,  Previn,  Schwarz,  Slatkin,  Skrowa- 
czewski,  and  Tilson  Thomas.  Equally  active 
as  a  recitalist,  Mr.  Bell  performs  regularly 
in  music  centers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic; his  New  York  recital  debut  took  place  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  in  March  1988.  His  fre- 
quent guest  appearances  at  music  festivals 
worldwide  include  Ravinia,  Tanglewood 
(where  he  makes  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  this  summer),  Wolf  Trap,  Mostly 
Mozart,  Great  Woods,  the  Hollywood  Bowl, 
Casals,  Hong  Kong,  Aldeburgh,  and  Schles- 
wig-Holstein.  Chamber  music,  a  special 
passion,  takes  him  annually  to  Marlboro, 
Spoleto  USA,  and  Spoleto  Italy.  Mr.  Bell's 
future  plans  include  his  New  York  Philhar- 
monic debut  under  Charles  Dutoit;  a  return 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  for  per- 
formances with  Andre  Previn;  and  appear- 
ances with  the  Montreal  Symphony  under 
Charles  Dutoit,  and  the  Orchestra  di  Santa 
Cecilia  in  Rome.  Highlights  of  his  Euro- 
pean schedule  include  recital  debuts  at 
Berlin's  Neue  Philharmonie  and  Amster- 
dam's Concertgebouw,  as  well  as  appear- 
ances with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of 
London.  Other  notable  engagements  include 
performances  with  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Royal  Liver- 
pool Philharmonic.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  first 


violinist  in  ten  years  to  be  signed  exclusively 
by  London  Records.  His  recordings  include 
the  Bruch  and  Mendelssohn  concertos  with 
the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
under  Neville  Marriner  (Mr.  Bell's  first 
album,  recorded  when  he  was  nineteen),  an 
album  of  virtuoso  cameos  with  pianist 
Samuel  Sanders,  Tchaikovsky  and  Wieniawski 
concertos  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Lalo's  Symphonie 
espagnole  and  Saint-Saens'  Concerto  No.  3 
with  the  Montreal  Symphony  and  Charles 
Dutoit,  and  a  recital  album  of  sonatas  by 
Franck,  Faure,  and  Debussy  with  pianist 
Jean-Yves  Thibaudet. 

Born  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1967, 
Joshua  Bell  showed  unusual  musical  prom- 
ise at  a  very  early  age.  His  progress  took 
him  to  the  distinguished  violin  pedagogue 
Josef  Gingold  by  the  time  he  was  twelve. 
Winner  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant  in 
1986,  Mr.  Bell's  career  has  been  document- 
ed on  the  MacNeil-Lehrer  News  Hour,  and 
he  has  been  the  focus  of  films  by  KQED 
Television  in  San  Francisco  and  WKAR, 
Michigan  Public  Television.  Mr.  Bell  plays  a 
1726  Stradivarius  violin  whose  unusual 
guitar  shape  is  unique  among  instruments 
attributed  to  Antonio  Stradivari. 


Henriette  Schellenberg 

Since  completing 
her  studies  at  the 
Nordwestdeutsche 
Musikakademie 
in  Detmold,  West 
Germany,  the 
Canadian  Win- 
nipeg soprano 
Henriette  Schel- 
lenberg has 
firmly  established 
her  career  as  a  distinguished  concert  and 
oratorio  performer.  Ms.  Schellenberg  has 
worked  with  such  renowned  conductors  as 
Robert  Shaw,  Charles  Dutoit,  and  Helmuth 
Rilling;  her  recent  engagements  have 
included  performances  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the 
National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa, 
the  Vancouver  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  with  which  she  appeared 
in  an  all-Bach  program  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer  under  Helmuth  Rilling's  direction. 
She  has  also  appeared  at  the  International 
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Choral  Festival.  Ms.  Schellenberg  is 
acclaimed  for  her  versatility  in  repertoire 
ranging  from  music  of  the  Baroque  period 
to  such  contemporary  works  as  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber's  Requiem.  In  recent  seasons 
she  has  been  heralded  for  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Brahms's  German  Requiem,  Bach's  Cantatas 
51  ("Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen")  and  202 
(the  Wedding  Cantata),  and  Handel's 
Messiah.  Ms.  Schellenberg's  current  engage- 
ments take  her  to  both  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Europe,  and  the  Far 
East.  In  September  she  sings  Mozart's 
C  minor  Mass  with  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony, followed  by  New  England  Bach 
Festival  performances  with  conductor 
Blanche  Moyse  of  Bach  cantatas  and  the 
Magnificat.  In  November  she  sings  Haydn's 
Lord  Nelson  Mass  with  the  Bach-Elgar  Choir 
in  Hamilton  and  Honegger's  King  David 
and  the  Bach  Magnificat  with  the  Toronto 
Mendelssohn  Choir  and  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  She  is  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in 
December  and  then  sings  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio  under  Helmuth  Rilling  on  a  tour 
of  Spain  and  Germany.  Engagements  in 
1990  include  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas  with 
the  Kitchener- Waterloo  Symphony  under 
Raffi  Armenian,  Haydn's  Creation  with  the 
Edmonton  Symphony  under  Urie  Mayer, 
Bach's  Hunt  Cantata  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Orchestra  under  Rilling,  and  the 
Brahms  German  Requiem  with  the  Vancouver 
Symphony  and  Vancouver  Bach  Choir. 


Diane  Kesling 


NEW  HOMES  •  ADDITIONS 
HISTORIC  RESTORATIONS 
CABINETRY  •  DESIGN 


CHEZAR  CUSTOM 
CONSTRUCTION 

NORTH  EGREMONT,  MA  44252* 

(413)528-1576      ■ 


Mezzo-soprano 
Diane  Kesling's 
1988-89  season 
has  included 
Metropolitan 
Opera  perform- 
ances of  Das 
Rheingold,  Gbtter- 
dammerung, 
Carmen,  Madama 
Butterfly,  Don 
Carlo,  and  Die  Walkiire,  repeat  performances 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Strauss's  Elektra,  which  was 
recorded  by  Philips  at  the  time;  and  Avery 
Fisher  Hall  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  and  Vaughan  Williams' 
Serenade  to  Music.  Upcoming  engagements 
include  appearances  as  Cherubino  in  Le 
nozze  di  Figaro  with  Seattle  Opera,  Hansel  in 
Hansel  and  Gretel  with  Michigan  Opera 
Theatre  and  Dayton  Opera,  and  a  return  to 
the  Metropolitan  for  Cosifan  tutte,  Manon 
Lescaut,  Otello,  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire, 
and  Gbtterdammerung.  Following  her  return 
from  Seattle  Opera  Ring  performances  as 
Freia  and  Gutrune  in  the  summer  of  1987, 
Ms.  Kesling  spent  much  of  the  1987-88 
season  at  the  Met,  appearing  in  Manon,  Das 
Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  La  traviata,  and  Lulu. 
She  has  also  been  heard  in  the  Met's  centen- 
nial season  Don  Carlo,  in  a  new  production 
of  Rinaldo,  and  in  "Live  From  the  Met" 
telecasts  of  Carmen  and  L'italiana  in  Algeri. 
She  will  be  heard  as  Wellgunde  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon's  new  Metropolitan  Opera 
recordings  of  Das  Rheingold  and  Gotterdam- 
merung  conducted  by  James  Levine  and  can 
be  heard  as  Siegrune  in  the  Met's  recording 
of  Die  Walkiire,  already  released.  Other 
highlights  of  recent  seasons  have  included 
a  Pittsburgh  Symphony  debut  under  Lorin 
Maazel  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony; 
debuts  as  Maddalena  in  Rigoletto  with  Knox- 
ville  Opera  and  in  Opera  Company  of 
Philadelphia's  Death  in  Venice;  appearances 
as  Dinah  in  Houston  Grand  Opera's  pro- 
duction of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Trouble  in 
Tahiti;  a  La  Scala  debut  as  Dinah  in  Bern- 
stein's A  Quiet  Place,  which  she  repeated  at 
the  Kennedy  Center;  Hansel  at  Shreveport 
Opera;  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  and  The  Rape 
ofLucretia  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park;  and  the 
world  premiere  of  David  White's  Homages  at 
the  1983  International  Viola  Conference. 

A  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  Ms. 
Kesling  joined  the  Houston  Opera  Studio 
in  1978  and  performed  with  Houston 
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Grand  Opera  as  Prince  Orlofsky  in  Die 
Fledermaus,  Magdalena  in  Die  Meistersinger, 
Varvara  in  Katya  Kabanova,  and  La  Ceneren- 
tola.  Texas  Opera  Theater  appearances 
included  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  Hansel, 
and  Suzuki  in  Madama  Butterfly.  After  hav- 
ing been  a  Metropolitan  Opera  National 
Auditions  finalist,  she  was  invited  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Met's  Young  Artists  De- 
velopment Program.  Ms.  Kesling  made  her 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Strauss's  Elektra 
at  Tanglewood  last  summer,  returning  for 
repeat  performances  and  the  recording  of 
Elektra  at  Symphony  Hall  last  November. 


David  Gordon 

Tenor  David 
Gordon  has  been 
heard  on  four 
continents  in 
music  ranging 
from  Bach, 
Monteverdi,  and 
Mozart  to 
Stravinsky,  Brit- 
ten, and  numer- 
ous world  pre- 
mieres. His  repertoire  includes  virtually 
every  type  of  piece  for  tenor  voice  and 
spans  eight  centuries  and  eight  languages. 
A  major  figure  on  the  international  concert 
scene,  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  frequent  guest  artist 
with  the  world's  great  orchestras,  including 
those  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louis,  Ottawa,  Vienna,  Paris,  Tokyo,  Buenos 
Aires,  Stuttgart,  and  scores  of  others 
throughout  North  and  South  America, 
Europe,  and  the  Far  East.  His  engagements 
during  1988  included  performances  of 
Britten's  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn,  and 
Strings  with  Christopher  Hogwood  and  the 
Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
Britten's  War  Requiem  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  Yoel  Levi,  Haydn's  Creation 
with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  and 
Schubert  Lieder  with  pianist  Lillian  Kalir  in 
recital  at  New  York's  Kaufmann  Concert 
Hall.  He  also  recorded  Respighi's  Laud  to 
the  Nativity  for  RCA  Red  Seal.  Highlighting 
Mr.  Gordon's  appearances  in  1989  are 
performances  of  Bach's  St.  John  Passion 
with  Simon  Preston  and  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  a  joint  recital  in  New  York  with 
Arleen  Auger  and  Hermann  Prey,  a  record- 
ing of  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Stephen  Albert's 
Treestone  for  Delos  Records  with  the  New 
York  Chamber  Symphony  under  Gerard 


Schwarz,  and  a  digital  recording  of  Stra- 
vinsky's Pulcinella  for  Decca  with  Christo- 
pher Hogwood  and  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  also  highly  acclaimed  for 
his  performances  in  opera,  having  sung 
more  than  fifty  major  roles  with  companies 
including  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the 
Hamburg  Staatsoper,  and  those  of  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Houston,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  In  addition  to  his  lyrical 
interpretations  of  the  bel  canto  roles  of 
Mozart,  Donizetti,  and  Rossini,  he  has  also 
delighted  audiences  with  his  portrayals  in 
unusual  character  and  comic  roles.  Recent 
appearances  have  included  Pagliacci  and 
Die  Meistersinger  with  San  Francisco  Opera, 
and  the  American  premiere  of  Gluck's 
opera  Telemaco  in  a  period  instrument 
performance  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chorale  at 
Lincoln  Center.  Mr.  Gordon's  only  previous 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  as  a  soloist  in  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direc- 
tion in  October  1982;  he  may  be  heard  on 
the  BSO's  Telarc  recording  of  that  work, 
which  was  made  at  that  time. 


Glenn  Siebert 

American  lyric 
tenor  Glenn 
Siebert  made  his 
highly  successful 
Hamburg  State 
Opera  debut 
during  the  1985- 
86  season  as 
Count  Almaviva 
in  Rossini's  // 
barbiere  di  Siviglia. 
Current  engagements  include  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  with  the  Seattle  Symphony, 
Messiah  with  the  Springfield  Symphony  in 
Illinois,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  the  Mes- 
siah Festival  in  Independence,  Missouri,  a 
return  to  Fort  Worth  Opera  for  //  barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  Minnesota  Opera  performances  of 
Mikado,  and  the  Kalamazoo  Bach  Festival. 
Mr.  Siebert's  1987-88  engagements  in- 
cluded Flotow's  Martha  with  Baltimore 
Opera,  Magic  Flute  with  Fort  Worth  Opera, 
La  Cenerentola  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Theater,  Rossini's  Viaggio  a  Reims  with  the 
Concert  Opera  of  Manhattan  at  Town  Hall 
(which  was  repeated  at  the  Newport  Festival 
last  summer),  Theodora  with  the  Berea  Bach 
Festival,  Acis  and  Galatea  with  Music  of  the 
Baroque  in  Chicago,  Messiah  with  the 
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Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  National 
Symphony,  and  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with 
Atlanta  Opera.  Recent  engagements  have 
also  included  his  debut  with  the  Stavanger 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Norway  as  soloist 
in  Britten's  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn,  and 
Strings,  Messiah  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  Calvin  College  Choral  Soci- 
ety, Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  with  the 
Springfield  Symphony  in  Massachusetts, 
//  barbiere  di  Siviglia  with  Arkansas  Opera 
Theatre,  and  Britten's  Turn  of  the  Screw  with 
Chicago  Opera  Theatre.  Mr.  Siebert  has 
also  been  heard  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with 
Minnesota  Opera  and  in  Oliver  Knussen's 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  and  Mozart's  Goose 
from  Cairo  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Kansas  City. 
Glenn  Siebert  has  appeared  with  the  sym- 
phony orchestras  of  St.  Louis,  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  Indianapolis,  and  Milwaukee, 
as  well  as  with  the  Beethoven  Society  of 
New  York,  the  92nd  Street  "Y"  Chamber 
Symphony,  the  Yakima  Symphony,  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic,  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Rochester  Oratorio  Society,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Master  Chorale.  He  has 
also  appeared  with  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Ken- 
tucky Opera,  Pennsylvania  Opera  Theater, 
San  Francisco  Spring  Opera,  and  Florentine 
Opera  of  Milwaukee.  Festival  appearances 
have  included  the  Lindsborg  Bach  Festival, 
the  Winterpark  Bach  Festival  in  Tampa, 
Newport,  Missouri  River,  Monadnock,  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra's  Sommerfest,  and 
the  Taiwan  Arts  Festival. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Siebert  holds 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music 
from  Indiana  University,  where  he  studied 
voice  with  Margaret  Harshaw.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  many  awards,  including  grants 
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from  the  William  Matheus  Sullivan  Musical 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institute  for 
Music  Theater.  He  is  making  his  first  Bos- 
ton Symphony  appearance  this  week  at 
Tanglewood. 


Terry  Cook 

A  native  of  Plain- 
view,  Texas, 
young  American 
bass-baritone 
Terry  Cook 
recently  returned 
to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  for 
performances  of 
Tannhauser,  Aida, 
and  Samson  et 
Dalila.  Other  recent  engagements  have 
included  a  United  States  tour  in  Gershwin's 
Porgy  and  Bess  as  Porgy  with  Houston  Grand 
Opera,  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the 
National  Symphony,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  production  of  La  traviata,  Porgy  and 
Bess  with  the  Calgary  Opera  and  Deutsche 
Oper  Berlin,  and  Verdi's  Requiem  with  the 
Des  Moines  Symphony.  Engagements 
during  1988-89  included  Idomeneo,  Giulio 
Cesare,  Salome,  and  II  trovatore  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  Damnation  of  Faust  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony  with  the  Wichita 
Symphony.  In  past  seasons,  Mr.  Cook's 
engagements  have  included  performances 
at  the  Met  in  Idomeneo,  Handel's  Samson, 
Simon  Boccanegra,  Aida,  and  Otello,  a  return 
to  the  Paris  Opera  for  Magic  Flute  and  La 
boheme,  a  Portland  Opera  debut  as  Basilio 
in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  a  debut  at  the 
Theatre  Musical  de  Paris/Chatelet  in 
Rinaldo,  Bellini's  Norma  with  Boston  Con- 
cert Opera,  Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor 
with  Seattle  Opera,  and  appearances  as 
soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  nation- 
wide. 

Mr.  Cook  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
as  a  member  of  the  Young  Artists  Develop- 
ment Program  in  1982-83,  made  his  house 
debut  the  following  season  in  La  traviata, 
and  sang  the  leading  bass  role  in  the  Met's 
production  of  Handel's  Rinaldo.  He  was 
seen  on  the  PBS  series  "In  Performance  at 
the  White  House"  featuring  artists  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Other  engagements 
included  performances  with  the  Houston 
Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  New 
Jersey  Symphony,  Boston  Concert  Opera's 
Anna  Bolena,  and  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 
at  Lincoln  Center.  He  made  his  Paris  Opera 
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debut  in  the  summer  of  1983  in  Otello  and 
in  performances  of  Verdi's  Requiem.  As  a 
member  of  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago 
School  from  1980  to  1982,  Mr.  Cook  per- 
formed leading  roles  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  II 
barbiere  di  Siviglia,  La  boheme,  and  Die  Ent- 
fuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  in  Chicago  and 
throughout  Illinois.  Mr.  Cook  previously 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  performances  of  Honegger's 
Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Car- 
negie Hall  in  December  1984. 


vi'A 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Now  in  its 
nineteenth  year, 
the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in 
the  spring  of 
1970  when 
founding  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver 
became  director 
of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and 
originally  formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well. 
Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur, 
and  Charles  Dutoit.  Noteworthy  recent 
performances  have  included  the  world 
premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask 
Of  Time  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984, 
the  American  premiere  of  excerpts  from 
Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  ofAssisi 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986,  and  the 
world  premiere  in  April  1987  of  Donald 
Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  performed  at  a  special  Sym- 
phony Hall  concert  under  John  Oliver's 


direction.  More  recently,  the  chorus  partici- 
pated in  performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  of  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra,  with 
Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has 
collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The 
Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best 
choral  performance,  recently  reissued  on 
compact  disc.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twen- 
tieth-century American  music,  recorded  at 
the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings 
with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available 
on  compact  disc  also  include  Strauss's 
Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2, 
Resurrection,  on  Philips,  and  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin, 
on  Telarc.  Last  season  the  chorus  recorded 
Poulenc's  Stabat  Mater  and  Gloria  with 
Mr.  Ozawa,  the  orchestra,  and  soprano 
Kathleen  Battle  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  twelfth 
season.  The  Chorale  gives  an  annual  con- 
cert series  in  Boston  and  has  recorded 
for  Northeastern  and  New  World  records. 
Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1985  and  led  performances  of  Bach's 
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B  minor  Mass  at  Symphony  Hall  in  De- 
cember that  year. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver,  conductor,  was  recently  chosen  to 
help  close  a  month-long  International 
Choral  Festival  that  took  place  in  and 
around  Toronto,  Canada,  throughout  June 
1989.  The  chorus  presented  an  afternoon 
concert  of  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction 
on  Friday,  June  30,  and  participated  in  the 
festival's  closing  performance — Verdi's 
Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit — that  same 
evening. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Ingrid  Bartinique 
Deborah  Bennett 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Sharon  A.  Brown 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Margo  Connor 
Lou  Ann  David 
Sara  Dorfman 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Carol  S.  Furneaux 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Lois  Himml 
Alice  Honner-White 
Jane  Howell 
Christine  Jaronski 
Carol  McKeen 
Patricia  Mary  Mitchell 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Jan  Elizabeth  Norvelle 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Jamie  Redgrave 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Lisa  Saunier 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Carrol  Shaw 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Diane  M.  Stickles 
Mary  Workman 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Nancy  Brockway 
Barbara  Clemens 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Ethel  Crawford 
Diane  Daily 
Catherine  Diamond 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 


Irene  Gilbride 
Deborah  Gruber 
Thelma  Hayes 
Janice  Hegeman 
Diana  Jacklin 
Gale  T.  Livingston 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Avis  Wong  See-Tho 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  Stockwell  Alpert 
Diane  M.Terp 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Christine  Lillian  Wallace 
Elizabeth  Wallace-Taylor 
Marguerite  Weidknecht 
Barbara  Youmans 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Chih-Ming  Chen 
Keith  Daniel 
Reginald  Didham 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
Jeffrey  B.  Flaster 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
William  E.  Good,  Jr. 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Jun  Harada 
George  W  Harper 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Brian  Robert  Kern 
Hyung  Goo  Kim 
Edward  J,  Kiradjieff 
David  E.  Meharry 


Jeffrey  Pool 
Roger  H.  Randall 
Robert  Ruplenas 
Herman  P.  Schultz 
Ronald  Severson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
Ted  Workman 
R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
John  Cavallaro 
James  Coelho 
Mel  Conway 
Jose  R.  Coronado,  Jr. 
James  W  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Duffy 
Stephen  Falbel 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Paul  Koch 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Joseph  A.  Oravecz,  Jr. 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Peter  Rothstein 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Tim  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tessier 
Bradley  S.  Turner 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 
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Jan  Hayashi,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist  and 
Assistant  to  the  Conductor 
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Host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  and  Producer  Leslie  Wars  haw  listen  as 

Tanglewood's  Phyllis  Curtin  and  BSO  Managing  Director  Kenneth  Haas 

describe  the  summer's  activities. 
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ITZHAK  PERLMAN 

on  Deutsche  Grammophon 


ST-  SAENS  •  WIENIAWSKI 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


Barenboim  *  Orch.  de  Paris 


Also  in  Mr.  Perlman's  DG  CD  catalogue: 

Berg  &  Stravinsky  Violin  Concertos  (Ozawa) 

Elgar  Violin  Concerto  (Barenboim) 

Lalo  Symphonie  espagnole  (Barenboim) 

Mozart  Five  Violin  Concertos  (Levine) 

Mozart  Violin  Sonatas  (Barenboim) 

Huberman  Festival  (includes  Four  Seasons; Mebta) 

©  1989  DG/PolyGram  Records 


"I  doubt  that  you  will  hear  better  quartet  playing  anywhere  in  the  world  today.  These 
young  men  seem  to  have  everything:  profoundly  sensitive  and  expressive  musicality, 
technical  security  and  precision,  and  tonal  richness  that  at  times  makes  them  sound 
almost  like  a  string  orchestra."  — Musical  America 

Exclusively  on  London  compact  discs. 


©  1989  London/PolyGram  Records,  Inc. 
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Thursday,July27,at8:30 

TAKACS  STRING  QUARTET 
GABOR  TAKACS-NAGY,  violin 
KAROLY  SCHRANZ,  violin 
GABOR  ORMAI,  viola 
ANDRAS  FEJER,  cello 


MOZART 


DURKO 


String  Quartet  No.  19  in  C,  K.465, 

Dissonant 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Molto  allegro 

String  Quartet  No.  2  (1969) 

I, 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Psicogramma  I 
Primo  organismo 
Double  I 
Psicogramma  II 
Secondo  organismo 
Psicogramma  III 
Double  II 
Terzo  organismo 
Double  III 
Double  IV 
XI.  Psicogramma  IV 
XII.  Quarto  organismo 
XIII.  Double  V 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


String  Quartet  No.  12  in  F,  Opus  96, 
American 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Lento 

Molto  vivace 

Finale:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Week  4 


Notes 

In  1781  Haydn  composed  six  string  quartets,  published  the  following  year  as  Opus 
33,  which  he  cheerfully  asserted  were  in  an  entirely  new  style.  The  works  were  in- 
stantly popular;  they  have  marked,  for  some  critics,  the  real  beginning  of  the  mature 
Classical  era.  Few  composers  had  the  genius  to  challenge  Haydn's  supremacy  in  the 
field  of  the  string  quartet.  One  who  did,  though,  almost  certainly  learned  his  craft 
from  the  ever-growing  series  of  masterpieces  that  was  coming  from  Haydn's  pen. 
Mozart  met  Haydn  for  the  first  time  in  December  1781  (though  he  had,  of  course, 
known  and  loved  Haydn's  music  for  years).  A  close  friendship  formed  immediately, 
one  that  ended  only  with  Mozart's  premature  death  ten  years  later.  Each  profoundly 
admired  the  other.  By  the  end  of  1782,  Mozart  began  to  demonstrate  his  veneration 
for  Haydn  in  his  G  major  quartet,  K.384,  which  represented  a  marked  advance  over 
his  earlier  chamber  works. 

The  following  April,  Mozart  wrote  to  the  Parisian  publisher  Joseph  Sieber  pere,  to 
offer  him  a  set  of  three  piano  concertos.  He  remarked  in  passing,  "Since  I  wrote  those 
piano  concertos,  I  have  been  composing  six  quartets . . ."  His  remark  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise, since  he  had  as  yet  completed  only  one  quartet,  and  he  was  not  to  finish  the 
entire  set  until  January  1785.  But  his  reference  to  six  quartets  suggests  that  he  wanted 
to  turn  out  a  full  set,  just  as  Haydn  had  done,  in  the  then-standard  grouping  of  six 
works  to  make  up  a  full  opus. 

At  some  point  during  the  composition  of  the  set,  Mozart  evidently  decided  to  dedi- 
cate them  to  Haydn,  but  he  wanted  to  wait  until  the  work  was  complete  before  making 
any  of  the  quartets  public.  He  completed  the  last  two  of  the  six  quartets,  one  in  A  ma- 
jor (K.464)  and  one  in  C  major  (K.465),  just  four  days  apart,  on  January  10  and  14, 
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1785.  On  January  15  he  performed  the  quartets  (possibily  only  the  first  three  of  the 
set)  before  Haydn  and  a  few  friends.  On  February  12,  Mozart's  father  Leopold  was 
visiting  from  Salzburg.  Haydn  came  to  call  at  Mozart's  lodgings,  where  he  heard  once 
again  the  last  three  of  the  quartets.  On  that  evening  Haydn  made  his  famous  and 
generous  tribute  (proudly  recorded  by  Leopold  in  a  letter  to  his  wife),  "I  tell  you  be- 
fore God,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  that  your  son  is  the  greatest  composer  whom  I 
know  personally  or  by  name;  he  has  taste,  and  over  and  above  that  the  greatest  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  composition." 

The  published  edition  bears  Mozart's  homage  to  Haydn,  whom  he  addresses  as 
"O  great  man  and  my  dearest  friend,"  offering  him  "these  six  children  of  mine . . .  the 
fruit  of  long  and  laborious  endeavor."  This  is  a  far  cry  from  our  normal  image  of 
Mozart  as  the  fluent  natural  genius  turning  out  masterpieces  almost  as  fast  as  he  can 
write  them  down,  but  the  manuscripts  reveal  that  he  indeed  put  hard  work  into  these 
pieces,  with  many  false  starts  and  second  thoughts.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  absorb 
the  lesson  of  Haydn's  Opus  33 — the  relaxed  conversational  air  that  conceals  a  remark- 
ably taut  structure,  and  the  simultaneous  elaboration  of  four  parts,  none  of  which  can 
dominate  or  drop  out  for  long. 

The  last  of  the  six  "Haydn"  Quartets  has  always  attracted  the  most  attention  because 
of  its  daring  Adagio  introduction,  filled  with  unexpected  dissonances  and  cross-rela- 
tions. These  twenty-two  measures  have  given  the  entire  work  its  epithet  of  "Dissonant." 
The  Adagio's  harmonic  mystifications  build  suspense  so  that  the  sunny  arrival  of 
C  major  has  a  positively  cathartic  effect. 

The  Allegro  does  not  entirely  dispel  the  mysteries,  for  all  its  energy  and  wit.  The 
echoes  of  that  slow  introduction  linger  in  the  ear  to  be  revived  at  once  when  Mozart 
brings  in  for  a  moment  unexpected  chromaticism  or  wide-ranging  modulations,  as  in 
the  remarkable  development  and  even  during  the  recapitulation.  The  Andante  can- 
tabile  throbs  with  tension  squeezed  out  of  the  obstinate  development  of  a  tiny  four- 
note  figure  echoed  persistently  between  first  violin  and  cello  as  the  outline  climbs 
through  nearly  two  octaves  and  subsides  with  ravishing  grace  in  the  coda.  The 
Menuetto  is  a  fairly  bumptious  dance  with  chromatic  touches  of  melody;  these  take 
on  a  more  expressive  significance  in  the  yearning  Trio.  The  finale  takes  its  principal 
character  from  the  two  eighth-note  pickups  to  the  main  theme;  this  gesture  generates 
a  whole  range  of  cheerful  tunes  presented  with  endless  contrapuntal  resource  and 
harmonic  surprise. 
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SEVEN  HILLS  INN 

at  Shipton  Court  Estates 


Is  proud  to  introduce  Chef  Danny 
Michaud  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  4  star  restaurants  in  Napa 
Valley.  Receiving  Rave  Reviews  from 
local  and  non-local  guests.  Featuring 
classic  French  and  Northern  Italian 
Cuisine. 

Outdoor  Terrace  Dining  Available. 

Reservations  strongly  suggested.  Open 
7  days 
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azz 


,  .  NightClub 

Featuring  some  of  the  finest  Jazz 

Musicians  and  Vocalists  in  the 

tri-state  area. 

Late  night  snacks  and  desserts. 

Every  Thursday-Saturday  9:00  pm-2:00am 


100  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  Mass.  413/637-0060 


Born  in  Szeged,  Hungary,  in  1934,  Zsolt  Durko  has  been  one  of  the  leading  Hun- 
garian composers  for  some  years.  He  began  composing  while  still  in  secondary  school, 
then  moved  to  Budapest  for  studies  with  Ferenc  Farkas  at  the  Budapest  Academy  of 
Music.  Following  his  graduation  there  in  1960,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attended 
the  master  classes  of  Petrassi  at  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia.  Since  1963  he  has 
been  a  freelance  composer  in  Hungary.  He  came  of  age  at  a  time  when  Hungarian 
music  was  moving  beyond  the  nationalistic  styles  of  Bartok  and  especially  Kodaly, 
who  had  been  a  dominant  figure  through  the  1950s.  Durko  has  by  no  means  turned 
his  back  on  the  Hungarian  tradition,  but  he  has  taken  gestures  or  formulas — such  as 
rhythms  and  ornaments  drawn  from  the  folk  traditions — as  ideas  "that  have  been 
scattered  in  history  and  in  our  consciousness,"  using  these  as  the  surface  materials  in 
a  structure  of  atonal  music.  The  earlier  phase  of  Durko 's  career  was  dominated  by 
instrumental  music,  of  which  the  Second  Quartet  is  seen  as  the  culmination,  consist- 
ing of  strings  of  short  structures  built  up  of  identical  cells.  If  a  structure  follows  a 
determined  order,  Durko  calls  it  an  "organismo";  when  the  ordering  is  freer  he  refers 
to  it  as  a  "psicogramme"  (or  "psychogram"). 

When  Mrs.  Jeanette  Thurber  persuaded  Antonin  Dvorak  to  come  to  America  as 
the  director  of  her  National  Conservatory  in  New  York,  she  expected  great  things  of 
him.  The  Bohemian  composer,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  brought  a  cheerful, 
friendly  personality  and  a  musical  openness  that  made  him  popular  wherever  he 
went.  His  works  were  featured  on  concert  programs  in  New  York  and  Boston,  often 
with  Dvorak  himself  conducting.  His  responsibilities  at  the  Conservatory  were  de- 
signed so  as  to  allow  him  time  to  compose,  in  the  evident  hope  that  he  would  show 
American  composers  how  they  ought  to  proceed. 

Quite  early  in  his  stay  Dvorak  was  asked  by  reporters  what  advice  he  would  offer  to 
American  composers.  His  response — that  they  should  draw  upon  their  own  native 
musical  heritage  in  seeking  materials  for  their  art — reflected  Dvorak's  own  procedure 
with  the  melodic  styles  and  the  dance  forms  of  his  native  Bohemia.  What  Dvorak 
meant  by  that  was  especially  the  music  of  black  Americans,  which,  if  he  knew  it  at  all, 
came  from  concert  performances  of  spirituals  and  from  the  popular  entertainment 
of  the  minstrel  show  (where  the  music  was  often  written  by  white  musicians  in  sup- 
posed imitation  of  vanished  "plantation  life"). 

The  view  of  so  distinguished  a  composer  was  widely — and  heatedly — discussed. 
For  one  thing,  Dvorak's  view  clearly  overlooked  the  cultural  heterogeneity  of  the 
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United  States,  compared  to  his  native  Bohemia;  no  single  body  of  music  could  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  Moreover,  when  Dvorak  made  these  remarks,  he  knew  scarcely 
any  American  music,  either  art  or  folk  music.  And  he  was  not  yet  familiar  with  the 
substantial  number  of  talented  American  composers  who  had  been  getting  along 
quite  well — and  even  anticipating  his  approaches  years  before  his  music  was  known 
here.  To  Dvorak's  credit,  he  was  open-minded  enough  to  recognize  the  talent  of  Amer- 
ican musicians.  Victor  Herbert's  Second  Cello  Concerto,  for  example,  inspired 
Dvorak's  own  contribution  to  the  genre,  and  George  Chadwick's  Third  Symphony  was 
picked  by  Dvorak  to  receive  a  national  award. 

Dvorak's  first  substantial  work  of  his  American  years  was  the  Symphony  From  the 
New  World,  completed  in  May  1893.  During  that  summer,  Dvorak  spent  his  holiday 
with  his  family  at  Spillville,  a  Czech  community  in  Iowa.  He  felt  at  home  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  there,  and  quickly  composed  two  substantial  chamber  works — the 
string  quartet  in  F  (composed  between  June  8  and  23)  and  the  string  quintet  in  E-flat 
(between  June  26  and  August  1);  both  works  were  to  be  nicknamed  "American."  The 
quartet  was  premiered  in  Boston  on  January  1,  1894,  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  the 
most  distinguished  string  quartet  in  America  at  the  time  (the  ensemble  consisted  of 
first-chair  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  concertmaster  Franz 
Kneisel). 

From  the  outset,  Dvorak's  American  quartet  has  enjoyed  lasting  popularity  for  its 
tunefulness,  its  rhythmic  verve,  and  its  happy  interplay  of  the  four  instruments.  Given 
all  the  publicity  afforded  Dvorak's  ideas  on  American  music,  one  might  reasonably 
askjust  how  'American"  Opus  96  really  is.  One  theme  in  the  third  movement  surely 
qualifies  as  coming  from  an  American,  though  it  is  from  a  feathered  American — "a 
damned  bird  (red,  only  with  black  wings)"  that  the  composer  heard  persistently  sing- 
ing while  he  was  working  in  Spillville.  Dvorak  worked  the  native  bird's  song  into  mea- 
sures 21  and  following  of  the  scherzo.  Beyond  that  we  are  on  less  firm  ground.  Many 
of  the  themes  are  entirely  or  nearly  pentatonic,  and  some  have  wanted  to  see  in  this 
the  influence  of  the  black  spiritual.  But  in  fact  Bohemian  folk  music  is  every  bit  as 
likely  to  be  pentatonic,  and  similar  themes  can  be  found  in  Dvorak's  music  long  before 
he  came  to  America.  In  short,  Opus  96  appears  to  be  not  an  'American"  quartet,  but 
pure,  lovable  Dvorak.  And  lovable  it  is — few  string  quartets  in  the  entire  repertory  are 
so  popular.  The  opening  of  the  work  was  based  on  Smetana's  First  Quartet,  though 
Dvorak's  mood  is  entirely  different — lighter  and  livelier  throughout,  with  the  poig- 
nant exception  of  the  lyrical  second  movement,  the  plaintive  melody  of  which — 
echoed  between  violin  and  cello — is  a  wonderful  foil  to  the  high  spirits  of  the  remain- 
ing three  movements. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  July  28,  at  7 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MALCOLM  LOWE  and  AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKYand  ROBERTO  DIAZ,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN  and  MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 


BRAHMS 


Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  two  violins, 
two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  18 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante,  ma  moderato 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto;  Trio:  Animato 

Rondo:  Poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso 
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413-528-9116 


COLGATE  FARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 


Notes 

The  B-flat  sextet  is  the  earliest  Brahms  chamber  music  work  to  be  heard  in  perform- 
ance with  any  frequency.  (The  B  major  trio,  published  as  Opus  8,  is  performed  today 
in  the  composer's  revision  of  1891  which,  he  once  joked,  should  really  be  called  "Opus 
108";  though  the  original  version  survives,  I  have  never  known  an  ensemble  that 
chose  to  play  it  rather  than  the  revision.)  It  is  also  Brahms's  earliest  work  for  strings 
alone.  As  such,  it  is  striking  in  its  conscious  avoidance  of  anything  that  might  summon 
up  the  memory  of  Beethoven,  whose  shade  Brahms  felt  to  be  haunting  him  so  over- 
poweringly.  First  of  all,  this  Opus  18  (unlike  Beethoven's)  is  not  a  string  quartet;  it 
exploits  a  medium  that  Beethoven  himself  never  used.  And,  as  if  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  Brahms  states  his  opening  theme  in  a  sonority  that  is  quite  unobtainable 
from  a  string  quartet:  the  tune  is  stated  in  a  cello  while  another  cello  provides  the 
bass,  and  a  viola  sandwiched  in  between  them  provides  the  accompaniment.  After  a 
single  phrase  the  two  violins  enter,  but  now  there  are  five  instruments  playing,  not 
four,  and  before  long  the  second  viola  joins  in.  Brahms  insisted  that  even  a  listener 
with  his  eyes  shut  would  know  at  once  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  reworking  of  a 
medium  that  Beethoven  had  worked  so  well. 

It  is  hard  to  know  when  the  work  was  composed,  since  Brahms's  lifelong  habit  of 
revising  and  keeping  a  work  to  himself  until  he  was  satisfied  meant  that  many  compo- 
sitions were  written  long  before  they  were  published.  He  finished  it  in  the  autumn  of 
1860,  but  it  may  have  been  underway  for  a  year  or  more  before  that,  during  which 
time  he  was  engaged  for  three  months  of  each  year  in  the  princely  court  of  Detmold. 
There  he  received  a  quarterly  salary  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  live  modestly  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  he  had  plenty  of  free  time  to  compose.  The  sextet  is  fresh  and 
relaxed,  though  tinged  with  resignation,  and  redolent  of  the  magnificent  surrounding 
forest  in  which  Brahms  took  lengthy  strolls. 

The  first-movement  exposition  is,  in  most  respects,  traditional,  but  a  magical  har- 
monic shift  lifts  us  briefly  to  a  different  world.  It  closes  with  a  passage  that  sounds 
altogether  Viennese  (though  Brahms  had  not  yet  visited  the  city  that  would  eventually 
be  his  lifelong  home).  The  development  builds  up  a  good  bit  of  energy  which  is  dis- 
persed in  the  mellow  recapitulation.  The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  in 
D  minor  that  allows  Brahms  to  ring  all  sorts  of  imaginative  changes  on  the  varied 
ways  of  scoring  six  stringed  instruments.  The  theme  and  first  three  variations  follow 
the  old  Baroque  practice  of  gradually  increasing  the  level  of  activity  from  one  section 
to  the  next.  With  the  fourth  variation,  Brahms  turns  to  D  major  for  a  flowing  section 
with  simple  melodic  outline.  The  fifth  variation  turns  the  violas  into  bagpipes  with  a 
drone  and  a  skirl.  The  minor  key  returns  in  the  last  variation  for  a  backward  glance  to 
the  opening.  Scherzo  and  Trio  are  both  energetic,  almost  Beethovenian  in  their 
exuberance.  The  finale  is  a  melodious  rondo,  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic  (probably 
on  the  model  of  Schubert),  though  with  vigorous  outbursts  from  time  to  time  and  an 
animated  rush  to  the  end. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 
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these  distinguished  artists  to  Tatlgkwood. 
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Frank  Peter 
Zimmermann 

'A  remarkable  violinist, 
a  musical  presence  not 
to  be  denied/' 

—The  New  York  Times 


Itzhak 
Perlman 

"During  Mr.  Perlman's 
recital,  there  was 
probably  no  better  place 
on  earth  to  be." 

—  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,July28,at9 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 
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LIADOV 
PROKOFIEV 


SIBELIUS 


Kikimora,  Legend  for  Orchestra,  Opus  63 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  63 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  assai 
Allegro  ben  marcato 

FRANK  PETER  ZIMMERMANN 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 
Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electonic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890  " 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1. 
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NOTES 

Anatol  Liadov 

Kikimora,  Legend  for  orchestra,  Opus  63 


Anatol  Konstantinovich  Liadov  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  on  May  11, 1855, 
and  died  in  Polinovka,  Novgorod,  on  August  28, 1914.  Composed  in  1909,  the  score  of  Kiki- 
mora is  dedicated  to  the  composer  Nikolai  Tcherepnin,  whose  grandson  Ivan  is  a  composer  on 
the  faculty  of  Harvard  University.  The  premiere  took  place  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Modest  Altschuler  on  November  16, 1910.  Pierre 
Monteux  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  December 
1921  and  repeated  the  work  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  the  following  February.  Yuri  Temirhanov 
led  the  most  recent  BSO  performances  in  November  1987.  This  is  the  first  performance  at  Tangle- 
wood.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  celesta,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  fact  about  Liadov  was  his  lifelong  reputation  for  laziness 
and  procrastination.  In  1910  he  failed  to  complete  a  ballet  score  that  had  been  com- 
missioned by  Serge  Diaghilev  for  the  Paris  season  of  the  Ballets  Russes.  In  desperation 
Diaghilev  turned  to  a  promising  youngster  who  was  quite  certain  he  could  finish  the 
work  on  time.  The  result  was  The  Firebird;  Igor  Stravinsky's  first  success  marked  the 
effective  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  significant  musical  careers  in  our  century. 

But  Liadov  had  procrastinated  long  before  that.  His  inability  to  finish  works  was 
partly  due  to  indolence  and  partly  to  severe  self-criticism,  so  that,  despite  an  undeni- 
able brilliance  in  handling  the  orchestra  and  in  musical  characterization  of  fantastic 
types  (in  this  he  was  very  much  like  his  teacher  Rimsky-Korsakov),  he  left  only  a  hand- 
ful of  completed  works,  most  notably  three  descriptive  orchestral  pieces  based  on 
Russian  fairy  tales:  Baba-Yaga  (Opus  56),  The  Enchanted  Lake  (Opus  62),  and  Kikimora 
(Opus  63).  In  all  three  of  them,  Liadov's  sometimes  wandering  harmonies  and  bril- 
liant orchestral  devices  aptly  suggest  the  fantasy  world  of  the  fairy  tale. 

The  score  of  Kikimora  bears  a  short  extract  from  the  "Tales  of  the  Russian  Folk"  of 
LP.  Sakharov  that  paints  a  picture  of  the  strange  being  we  shall  meet  in  the  music: 
"Kikimora  lived  and  grew  up  at  the  house  of  a  Sorcerer  dwelling  among  stony  moun- 
tains. From  morning  till  evening  a  wise  tomcat  told  her  tales  of  foreign  lands.  In  seven 
years  Kikimora  was  fully  grown.  She  is  lanky  and  dark;  her  head  is  as  small  as  a  thim- 
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ble;  her  body  is  like  a  straw.  She  is  noisy  from  morning  till  evening;  she  whistles  and 
hisses  from  twilight  till  midnight;  from  midnight  till  day-break  she  spins  hemp,  reels 
yarn,  and  at  the  loom  fits  her  silken  dress.  Kikimora  spins  and  plots  in  her  mind  evil 
against  all  mankind." 

This  is  all  we  learn  of  the  mysterious  Kikimora,  but  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances,  annotator  Philip  Hale  provided  a  further  explanation  for  the  name, 
citing  W.R.S.  Ralston's  "Songs  of  the  Russian  People":  Kikimora,  or  Shishimora  (cog- 
nate with  the  French  "cauchemar"),  is  the  Russian  word  for  the  incubus  associated  with 
nightmares.  The  Kikimora  are  generally  understood  to  be  the  souls  of  girls  who  have 
died  unchristened,  or  who  have  been  cursed  by  their  parents,  and  so  have  passed 
under  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 

This  explanation  may  help  us  to  understand  the  atmosphere  of  the  uncanny  that 
hovers  over  the  music  from  the  dark  slow  introduction,  with  its  quotation  of  what 
sounds  like  a  folk  melody  on  the  English  horn,  through  the  breathless  race  of  the 
Presto  that  could  easily  suggest  the  scenario  of  a  nightmare  (one  of  those  dreams  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  chased  but  cannot  escape  the  pursuer,  no  matter  what)  that 
suddenly  comes  to  a  halt  in  silence  and  a  couple  of  pianissimo  chords  as  the  embattled 
dreamer  wakes  up. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

Sergei  Prokofiev 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  63 

Sergei  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  at  Sontzovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on 
April  23, 1891,  and  died  at  Moscow  on  March  5, 1953.  He  composed  his  Second  Violin  Concerto 
in  1935  as  a  response  to  a  commission  from  a  group  of  French  musicians  for  a  concert  piece  for 
their  friend,  the  violinist  Robert  Soetens.  The  concerto  received  its  first  performance  on  December  1 
that  year  in  Madrid,  with  Soetens  as  soloist  and  Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos  conducting.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky 
with  soloist  Jascha  Heifetz  on  December  17, 1937.  The  orchestras  only  previous  Tanglewood 
performances  were  given  by  violinist  Joseph  Silverstein  under  Charles  Munch  s  direction  in 
August  1961,  and  by  Masuko  Ushioda  under  Erich  Leinsdorfs  direction  in  August  1966.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  concerto  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets  in  pairs,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets,  and  strings. 

After  fifteen  years  of  living  in  the  West,  Prokofiev  returned  to  Russia  in  1933  and 
remained  there,  except  for  brief  tours,  the  remaining  two  decades  of  his  life.  His 
Russian  tour  in  1927  had  been  a  singular  success;  such  works  as  the  Third  Piano  Con- 
certo, the  Classical  Symphony,  and  the  suite  from  his  opera  Love  for  Three  Oranges  had 
attracted  widespread  applause.  Later  tours  in  1929  and  1932  showed  him,  however, 
that  his  more  demanding  music  would  not  have  the  same  enthusiastic  response,  and 
when  he  finally  decided  to  return  for  good,  he  faced  a  difficult  period  of  readjust- 
ment. At  first  he  seemed  to  agree  that  it  was  necessary  consciously  to  simplify  his 
musical  style  for  the  new  and  wider  audiences  he  was  facing:  "In  the  Soviet  Union 
music  is  addressed  to  millions  of  people  who  formerly  had  little  or  no  contact  with 
music.  It  is  the  new  mass  audience  that  the  modern  Soviet  composer  must  strive  to 
reach."  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  sought  to  produce  works  of  highly  melodic 
character  with  clear  formal  structures.  Within  a  few  years,  though,  he  insisted  that 
audiences  wanted  great  music,  not  simplification. 

Whatever  view  he  held,  his  works  were  not  always  accepted  at  once  by  the  public  or 
by  the  musicians  who  acted  as  political  functionaries  for  the  arts  and  dominated  criti- 
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cal  discussion  of  new  music.  He  suffered  from  his  desire  to  write  music  in  his  home- 
land (being  essentially  a  non-political  person,  his  return  to  Russia  was  primarily  moti- 
vated by  nostalgia),  finding  many  of  his  late  works,  the  operas  especially,  vilified  and 
attacked  as  "formalist,"  the  Soviet  buzzword  for  music  that  is  neither  immediately 
accessible  to  a  broad  general  audience  nor  directed  to  clearly  propagandistic  ends. 
Only  after  Stalin's  death  and  his  own  (the  two  events  occurred  within  hours  of  each 
other)  did  much  of  his  later  music  attain  a  position  of  honor  in  the  prophet's  home- 
land; within  a  decade  of  his  death,  the  derided  operas  were  hailed  as  classics. 

Still,  with  all  of  the  difficulties,  Prokofiev  had  a  substantial  share  of  success,  too. 
Many  of  the  works  that  have  achieved  the  most  widespread  popularity  come  from  his 
period  of  adaptation  to  Soviet  canons  of  taste:  Lieutenant  Kije,  the  ballet  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  charming  orchestral  children's  tale  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  the  brilliant  score  to 
Eisenstein's  film  Alexander  Nevsky  (later  adapted  by  the  composer  into  a  concert  can- 
tata), and  the  work  presently  under  discussion,  the  Second  Violin  Concerto.  And 
though  we  deplore  the  intrusion  of  political  pressure  into  artistic  creation,  it  is  not 
clear  that  Prokofiev's  music  would  have  been  dramatically  different  between  1933  and 
1953  if  there  had  been  no  Union  of  Composers  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Soviet 
critics  insist  that  his  music  took  on  lyrical  qualities  as  a  result  of  his  "Sovietization" 
upon  his  return  to  Russia,  but  these  qualities  were  certainly  adumbrated — and  even 
sometimes  prevailing — in  his  earlier  music,  including  the  Classical  Symphony  and  the 
First  Violin  Concerto,  as  well  as  some  of  the  piano  concertos.  Western  critics,  on  the 
contrary,  tend  to  charge  that  Prokofiev's  music  completely  lost  its  satirical  wit  and  bite, 
its  occasional  grotesquerie,  once  he  bowed  to  Soviet  domination.  This  view  is  equally 
one-sided,  since  parodistic  and  witty  elements  still  appear  in  many  of  the  scores,  and 
reports  from  his  Russian  colleagues  in  those  years  indicate  that  the  composer  often 
stood  up  to  the  critics  quite  boldly,  at  least  until  the  Zhdanov  denunciation  of  1948, 
when  he  was  no  longer  in  good  health  and  lacked  the  strength  for  the  struggle.  All  in 
all,  it  is  perhaps  more  sensible  to  refer  to  Prokofiev's  style  as  one  that  mellowed  with 
the  years,  though  revealing  itself  throughout  his  life  as  fundamentally  consistent. 

Prokofiev  worked  on  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  at  about  the  same  time  as  he  was 
writing  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  concerto  was  commissioned  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
Paris;  there  a  group  of  French  musicians,  friends  of  the  violinist  Robert  Soetens,  re- 
quested a  concert  work  for  their  friend  with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  have  exclu- 
sive rights  of  performance  for  one  year  after  the  premiere.  He  began  composing 
while  still  in  Paris.  In  his  memoirs,  he  recalled:  "As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  concer- 
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tos,  I  began  by  searching  for  an  original  title  for  the  piece,  such  as  'concert  sonata  for 
violin  and  orchestra,'  but  finally  returned  to  the  simplest  solution:  Concerto  No.  2. 
Nevertheless  I  wanted  it  to  be  altogether  different  from  No.  1  both  as  to  music  and 
style."  During  the  summer  of  1935  Prokofiev  worked  at  a  rest  home  in  Polenovo,  in 
central  Russia,  where  he  found  that  the  quiet  of  his  secluded  house  was  conducive  to 
work,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  on  both  the  concerto  and  the  ballet.  Part  of  the 
concerto  was  also  composed  on  tour,  and  it  was  completed  in  Baku,  capital  of  Azer- 
baijan, in  August. 

During  the  winter  of  1935-36,  Prokofiev  made  a  concert  tour  with  Soetens,  playing 
one  of  his  own  violin  sonatas  as  well  as  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Debussy.  It  was 
during  this  tour  that  the  concerto  received  its  first  performance;  it  was  successful 
from  the  very  first  and  was  popularized  in  this  country  by  Jascha  Heifetz,  who  played 
it  frequently  following  his  performance  in  Boston,  the  American  premiere. 

From  the  outset,  which  is  for  the  unaccompanied  solo  violin,  Prokofiev  emphasizes 
the  cantabile  qualities  of  the  instrument.  The  structure  of  the  opening  movement,  a 
straightforward  sonata  form,  is  purposely  kept  clear,  with  articulations  to  set  off  the 
various  sections  and  to  mark,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  the  second  theme  (in  the 
classically  expected  key  of  B-flat),  a  lyric  descending  line  over  murmuring  strings  in 
contrast  to  the  ascending  (but  equally  lyrical)  line  of  the  first  theme.  The  long- 
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breathed  melody  of  the  Andante  assai,  which  here  and  there  plays  off  the  slight 
rhythmic  jolt  of  4/4  time  against  the  accompanimental  12/8,  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  Prokofiev's  most  gorgeous  melodic  effusions.  The  last  movement,  lively  and 
dance-like  (with  castanets  occasionally  lending  it  a  Spanish  flavor),  is  still  rather  more 
lyrical  than  virtuosic,  though  the  various  sections  of  its  rondo  shape  have  plenty  of 
vigor. 

— S.L. 

Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in  Hdmeenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swedish  name 
Tavastehus),  Finland,  on  December  8, 1865,  and  died  at  J'drvenpdd,  near  Helsinki  (Helsingfors 
in  Swedish),  on  September  20, 1957.  He  took  the  gallicized  Jorm  of  his  first  name  (which  had 
originally  beenjohan)  in  emulation  of  an  uncle.  Sibelius  completed  the  Second  Symphony  early 
in  1902  and  conducted  the  first  performance  on  March  8  that  year  at  Helsinki.  Theodore  Thomas 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  January  2, 1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  BSO  performances  of  the  Sibelius  Second  in  March  1904; 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  orchestras  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1936  and 
Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  the  orchestras  most  recent  performance,  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1987. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Sibelius's  musical  expression  is  intimately  tied  to  the  elemental  powers  of  nature; 
throughout  his  life,  he  cherished  a  continued  awareness  of  the  world  around  him.  His 
earliest  piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops.  As  a  young  violin 
student,  he  would  spend  hours  improvising  on  the  instrument  while  wandering  in 
the  woods  or  by  the  lake  near  his  family's  quiet  home  in  Finland's  interior.  Years  later, 
as  he  observed  in  his  diaries,  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his  country  estate  in  Jarven- 
paa  helped  distract  him  from  the  atrocities  of  civil  war  which  ravaged  Finland  in  the 
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final  phase  of  its  struggle  against  Russia  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
elemental  nature  of  his  music  that  explains  the  composer's  international  popularity 
even  during  his  own  lifetime:  the  basic  impulse  strikes  home  entirely  without  our 
needing  to  analyze  his  achievement.  In  fact,  when  his  biographer  Bengt  de  Torne 
mentioned  to  the  composer  "the  impression  which  always  takes  hold . . .  when  return- 
ing to  Finland  across  the  Baltic . . .  low,  reddish  granite  rocks  emerging  from  the  pale 
blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty . . .  this  landscape  [that]  many  cen- 
turies ago  was  the  cradle  of  the  Vikings,"  Sibelius  responded  eagerly,  his  eyes  flashing: 
"Yes,  and  when  we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we  are  able  to  treat  the  orches- 
tra as  we  do!" 

Having  given  up  legal  studies  to  pursue  music  in  Berlin  and  then  in  Vienna,  during 
which  time  his  compositions  were  performed  in  Finland  with  increasing  success,  the 
twenty-six-year-old  Sibelius  secured  his  reputation  at  home  in  April  1892  with  the 
first  performance  of  his  symphonic  poem  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and  or- 
chestra. Soon  after  this  came  the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga  and  then  the  music  of  the 
Karelia  Suite,  the  latter  written  for  an  historical  pageant  at  the  University  of  Helsinki. 
Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra,  a  champion  of  Finnish 
music  and  of  his  friend  Sibelius  in  particular,  afforded  the  composer  many  oppor- 
tunities to  appear  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Europe.  By  the  early  1900s  Sibelius 
was  invited  regularly  to  conduct  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  England,  and  that  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  his  international  reputa- 
tion, which  was  consolidated  through  the  appearance  of  the  first  five  symphonies 
between  1899  and  1915  (though  the  final  version  of  the  Fifth  appeared  only  in  1919). 
Two  of  Sibelius's  most  enduringly  popular  works — Finlandia  and  the  Second  Sym- 
phony— were  written  early  in  this  period,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Finnish 
nationalism  were  severely  threatened  by  Russian  domination. 

Among  the  repressive  measures  imposed  by  the  Russians  was  the  "February 
Manifesto"  of  1899,  which  aimed  to  deprive  Finland  of  its  autonomy  by  curtailing 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  In  early  November  that  year,  the  "Press  Pension 
Celebrations"  ostensibly  designed  to  raise  money  for  the  pension  funds  of  newspaper- 
men in  fact  aimed  to  provide  both  financial  and  moral  support  for  a  struggling,  be- 
leaguered press.  The  three-day  celebration's  main  event  took  place  on  November  4,  a 
gala  performance  featuring  a  set  of  historical  tableaux  with  music  by  Sibelius,  who 
wrote  seven  numbers  in  all.  The  final  tableau  began  with  the  words,  "The  powers  of 
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darkness  menacing  Finland  have  not  succeeded  in  their  terrible  threat.  Finland 
awakes . . . ,"  and  it  was  the  music  for  this  scene  that  became,  in  its  revised  version  of 
1900,  Finlandia. 

Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony  are  linked  by  two  factors  of  immediate  interest: 
the  political  context  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea  for  an  over- 
ture entitled  Finlandia  was  actually  suggested  to  Sibelius  in  a  letter  from  an  anonym- 
ous admirer  who  introduced  himself  a  short  while  later  as  Axel  Carpelan.  For  several 
months  beginning  in  February  1901,  using  funds  secured  for  him  by  Carpelan, 
Sibelius  vacationed  with  his  family  in  Italy,  where  he  sketched  the  Second  Symphony. 
Putting  aside  plans  to  work  on  a  Dante-inspired  tone  poem,  Sibelius  completed  the 
symphony,  which  he  dedicated  to  Carpelan,  early  the  following  year,  though  revisions 
forced  postponement  of  the  premiere  until  March.  Also  on  the  program — which  the 
composer  led  four  times,  to  sold-out  houses — were  an  overture  in  A  minor  and  an 
Impromptu  for  female  voices  and  orchestra  written  by  Sibelius  especially  for  the 
occasion.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  March  8  at  Helsinki. 

Sibelius  had  by  now  come  to  represent  an  embodiment  of  Finland's  national  pride; 
he  had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  a  recent  petition  protesting  a  Russian  plan  to 
dissolve  the  Finnish  army  in  yet  another  attempt  by  Russia  to  undermine  Finland's 
identity.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Robert  Kajanus  chose  to  read 
a  political  message — never  specifically  intended  by  the  composer — into  the  music.  In 
an  article  following  the  premiere,  Kajanus  wrote: 

. . .  The  Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest  against  all  injustice 
that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  light  and  our  flowers  of 
their  scent . . .  The  scherzo  gives  a  picture  of  frenetic  preparations.  Everyone  piles 
his  straw  on  the  haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second  seems  to  last  an 
hour.  One  senses  in  the  contrasting  Trio  section  with  its  oboe  motive  in  G-flat  what 
is  at  stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant  conclusion  intended  to  rouse 
in  the  listener  a  picture  of  lighter  and  confident  prospects  for  the  future. 

To  fill  out  this  programmatic  interpretation,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  when 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Second  Symphony  under  Finnish 
conductor  Georg  Schneevoigt  in  1924,  Schneevoigt  observed  to  the  BSO's  program 
annotator  Philip  Hale  that,  regarding  the  beginning,  "the  composer's  intention  was 
to  depict  in  the  first  movement  the  quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by 
thought  of  oppression." 

There  is  of  course  no  denying  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Symphony  is 
"triumphant,"  but  the  work's  dramatic  progress  can  be  appreciated  just  as  well  in 
purely  musical  terms.  There  is  a  fluidity  of  motion  that  constantly  engages  the  ear, 
deriving  in  part  from  the  choice  of  broad-breathed  time  signatures  (e.g.,  6/4  in  the 
first  movement,  12/4  for  the  oboe  melody  of  the  scherzo's  contrasting  section,  3/2  for 
the  finale),  and  also  from  the  composer's  unerring  feel  for  the  orchestral  palette,  as 
he  adds  layer  upon  layer  of  sound  to  achieve  each  climax,  sets  individual  instrumental 
colors  agains  the  whole,  and  highlights  these  colors  within  ever- varying  textures.  The 
first  two  movements  are  "of  a  piece,"  the  nobility  of  the  Andante  responding  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  opening  Allegretto.  The  last  two  movements  are  literally  con- 
nected, the  Vivacissimo  bursting  forth  with  the  symphony's  fastest  and  most  furious 
music,  the  contrasting  oboe  melody — whose  repeated  notes  hark  back  to  the  sym- 
phony's opening — leading  on  its  second  appearance  directly  to  the  finale  in  one  of 
Sibelius's  boldest  strokes  of  invention,  and  one  that  he  would  elaborate  with  ever- 
increasing  ingenuity  and  originality  in  the  symphonies  yet  to  come. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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ascent  to  international  celebrity,  the  Takacs 
String  Quartet  of  Budapest  was  signed  to 
record  for  Decca/London  just  following  its 
second  sold-out  Wigmore  Hall  series  in 
London.  With  its  future  in  the  western 
hemisphere  thus  solidly  established,  the 
Takacs  opted  to  settle  permanently  in  the 
United  States  in  1987.  A  few  months  later 
the  quartet  was  given  unrestricted  use  of 
the  1718  "San  Lorenzo"  violin  of  Antonio 
Stradivari  by  a  private  European  collector. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  1758  "Landophi"  viola 
was  made  available  to  the  quartet  on  the 
same  basis  by  an  American  collector.  Inter- 
nationally regarded  as  a  stellar  exponent  of 
the  central  European  quartet  tradition,  the 
Takacs  Quartet  regularly  performs  to  capac- 
ity audiences  on  virtually  every  continent. 
In  London  it  appears  annually  in  its  own 
Wigmore  Hall  series,  and  the  1988-89 
season  marked  the  inauguration  of  the 
group's  tenure  as  quartet-in-residence  at 
the  Barbican  Centre.  In  its  newly  adopted 
country,  the  United  States,  the  Takacs  has 
likewise  entered  the  ranks  of  the  most 
sought-after  musicians.  Recent  and  upcom- 
ing engagements  include  appearances  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Princeton,  Dallas, 
Honolulu,  Houston,  Portland,  San  Antonio, 
San  Diego,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Calgary, 
and  Boulder.  Following  its  acclaimed 
Tanglewood  debut  last  summer  with  an 
all-Bartok  program,  the  quartet  was  im- 
mediately reengaged  for  the  current  sea- 
son. This  past  April,  the  Takacs  made  its 
Lincoln  Center  debut  on  Alice  Tully  Hall's 
"Great  Performers"  series.  In  Europe,  the 


group  is  a  favorite  on  major  series  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Milan,  Rome,  Munich,  Berlin, 
Salzburg,  Vienna,  and  Amsterdam.  Recent 
tours  to  South  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  likewise  brought  immediate  reen- 
gagements.  In  December  1989  the  group 
makes  its  debut  tour  to  Japan.  The  Takacs' 
first  recordings  for  Decca/London,  released 
last  fall,  feature  quartets  by  Haydn  and 
Dvorak,  as  well  as  Dohnanyi's  Piano  Quintet 
with  Andras  Schiff.  Future  recording  plans 
include  all  of  the  major  standard  string 
quartet  repertoire.  On  Hungaroton,  the 
Takacs  has  already  recorded  two  Schubert 
quartets,  three  Schumann  quartets,  and  the 
cycle  of  six  Bartok  quartets;  the  latter  in 
particular  has  been  widely  praised  for  its 
combination  of  idiomatic  warmth  and 
technical  rigor. 


^\>*E     Of 
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The  Takacs  String  Quartet  first  received 
international  attention  in  1977,  when  it  won 
first  prize  and  the  Critics'  Prize  at  the  Inter- 
national String  Quartet  Competition  in 
Evian,  France.  Subsequently  the  group 
took  the  gold  medal  at  the  1978  Bordeaux 
Festival,  and  first  prizes  at  the  1978 
Budapest  International  String  Quartet 
Competition  and  the  1981  Bratislava  Com- 
petition. In  1984,  two  years  after  its  North 
American  debut  tour,  the  quartet  accepted 
a  permanent  position  of  residency  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  The 
members  have  been  granted  tenured  pro- 
fessorships and  reside  in  Boulder  with  their 
families.  Gabor  Takacs-Nagy,  Karoly 
Schranz,  Gabor  Ormai,  and  Andras  Fejer 
became  the  Takacs  String  Quartet  in  1975, 
while  all  four  were  still  students  at 
Budapest's  Franz  Liszt  Academy,  where 
they  studied  chamber  music  with  Gyorgy 
Kurtag,  Andras  Mihaly,  and  Ferenc  Rados. 
In  addition  to  its  countrymen  Zoltan  Kocsis, 
Dezso  Ranki,  Andras  Schiff,  and  Tamas 
Vasary,  the  Takacs  has  collaborated  with 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  James  Galway, 
among  other  celebrated  instrumentalists. 

Malcolm  Lowe 

With  his  appoint- 
ment in  1984, 
Malcolm  Lowe 
became  the 
tenth  con- 
certmaster  of  the 
Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
and  only  its  third 
concertmaster 
since  1920.  As 
the  orchestra's  principal  violinist,  he  also 
performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is  equally  at 
home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber 
musician,  solo  recitalist,  and  teacher.  He 
makes  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  he  has 
returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada 
for  guest  appearances  as  a  soloist  with 
orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  Mr.  Lowe  gives  solo  recitals, 
chamber  music  performances,  and  master 
classes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
is  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  Boston  University.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  in  Boston,  he  was  con- 
certmaster of  the  Orchestre  Symphonique 


de  Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  awards,  including  art  grants  from 
the  Canada  Council.  In  1979  he  was  one  of 
the  top  laureate  winners  in  the  Montreal 
International  Violin  Competition.  Born  to 
musical  parents — his  father  a  violinist,  his 
mother  a  vocalist — in  Hamiota,  Manitoba, 
where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm 
Lowe  moved  with  his  family  to  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he 
studied  at  the  Regina  Conservatory  of 
Music  with  Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former 
concertmaster  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic. Mr.  Lowe  studied  with  Ivan  Gala- 
mian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music 
and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He 
also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and 
Jaime  Laredo  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander 
Schneider,  and  Jascha  Brodsky. 


Martha  Babcock 

Martha  Babcock 
is  assistant  princi- 
pal cellist  of  the 
Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
and  principal 
cellist  of  the 
Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  Ms. 
Babcock  joined 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1973  and  was  appointed 
to  her  current  position  in  1982.  Also  active 
as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician,  she  has 
been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orches- 
tra, the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  the 
Mystic  Valley  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the 
Melrose  Symphony,  and  she  has  been 
featured  on  radio  programs  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  NPR 
and  CBC  networks.  Born  in  Freeport, 
Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  began  studying  the 
cello  when  she  was  nine  and  first  appeared 
as  soloist  with  orchestra  at  fourteen.  Acum 
laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  where 
she  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Harvard- 
Radcliffe  Orchestra,  she  studied  cello  with 
Lowell  Creitz,  Aldo  Parisot,  and  George 
Neikrug.  Winner  of  the  Piatigorsky  Prize 
while  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  in  1972,  she  began  her  professional 
career  as  a  cellist  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  she  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  winner 
of  the  1973  Boston  University  Concerto- 
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Aria  Competition  while  attending  graduate 
school  at  Boston  University,  she  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Babcock  was  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Trio  of  New  England;  she  has  also  appeared 
with  the  contemporary  chamber  music 
ensemble  Collage  and  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Ms.  Babcock 
has  recorded  the  Dvorak  string  sextet  for 
Nonesuch  with  the  latter  ensemble;  she  has 
also  recorded  chamber  works  of  Irwin 
Bazelon  and  Leonard  Rosenman  for  CRI, 
and  a  duo  by  Rebecca  Clarke  for  Northeast- 
ern Records. 


Aza  Raykhtsaum 

BSO  violinist 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 
was  born  in 
Leningrad  and 
began  studying 
the  piano  when 
she  was  five, 
&L       $>  taking  up  the 

mg  ^P  violin  a  year  later 

|p  P3B   at  tne  suggestion 

/•fc?    ^  ^B   of  her  teacher. 

Ms.  Raykhtsaum  majored  in  violin  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  she  studied 
with  the  renowned  Ryabinkov.  She  became 
concertmaster  of  the  Leningrad  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra  and  a  first  violinist  in  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic  before  coming  to 
the  United  States  in  1980,  after  which  she 
joined  the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first 
violinist  and  then  became  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1982.  Ms. 
Raykhtsaum  teaches  privately  and  performs 
chamber  music  frequently  in  the  Boston 
area. 


the  Moscow  Radio  and  TV  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Zaretsky  immigrated  in 
1972  to  Israel,  where  he  became  principal 
violist  of  the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  a  soloist  of  Israeli 
Radio.  In  1973  he  auditioned  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  helped  him  obtain  an  im- 
migration visa  to  the  United  States  and 
brought  him  to  Tanglewood.  There,  while  a 
Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  joined  that 
fall.  An  established  soloist  and  chamber 
music  performer,  Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  the  Atlantic 
Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
with  symphony  orchestras  at  a  number  of 
universities  and  schools  of  music.  A  former 
faculty  member  at  Wellesley  College,  Bos- 
ton Conservatory,  and  the  International 
School  of  Music,  Mr.  Zaretsky  now  teaches 


Michael  Zaretsky 


Born  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in 
1946,  violist 
Michael  Zaretsky 
studied  originally 
as  a  violinist  at 
the  Central 
Music  School  in 
Moscow  and  at 
the  Music  Col- 
lege of  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory.  In  1965  he 
continued  his  education  as  a  violist  at  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  became  a  member  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  String  Quartet  and,  later,  of 
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at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music 
and  the  Longy  School  of  Music.  In  1983  he 
initiated  an  annual  festival  of  Dmitri  Shos- 
takovich's music  at  Boston  University.  Mr. 
Zaretsky  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor 
leading  the  "Strictly  Strings"  Orchestra  in 
Boston.  For  his  achievement  in  teaching,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Music  Honor  Society. 

Roberto  Diaz 

Violist  Roberto 
Diaz  joined  the 
Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
during  the  1985- 
86  season.  First- 
prize  winner  at 
the  1988 
Washington 
International 
Competition  for 
Strings,  he  has  appeared  in  recital  this 
season  at  The  Phillips  Collection  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  at  the  Gardner  Museum  in 
Boston,  and  on  the  Alexandria  Series  in 
Virginia.  In  addition,  he  was  invited  to 
perform  at  the  1989  International  Viola 
Congress  in  California.  Before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Diaz  was 
a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He 
has  participated  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Supper  Concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  performed  with  the  contemporary 
chamber  ensembles  Collage  and  Musica 
Viva.  He  has  also  performed  with  Marlboro 
Music,  on  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
Chamber  Music  Series,  at  the  Pensacola 
Chamber  Music  Festival,  and  in  chamber 
concerts  with  members  of  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Diaz  has  given  solo  recitals 
throughout  the  northeastern  and  southeast- 
ern United  States,  as  well  as  in  Chile.  He 
has  appeared  as  a  concerto  soloist  with  the 
Savannah  Symphony  as  winner  of  its  Young 
Artist  Competition,  and  with  orchestras  in 
the  southeast  and  the  midwest.  In  1980,  as 
a  fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  Mr.  Diaz  won  the  Gustav 
Golden  Award.  Mr.  Diaz  began  his  musical 
studies  at  the  Chilean  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  continued  at  the  Georgia 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with 
Manuel  Diaz.  He  also  studied  with  Burton 
Fine  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  with  Joseph  de  Pasquale  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Diaz  also  has  a  degree  in  industrial 
design  from  the  Dekalb  Technical  School  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Jules  Eskin 


Born  in  Philadel- 
phia, BSO  princi- 
pal cello  Jules 
Eskin  came  to 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
in  1964  after 
three  years  as 
principal  cello 
with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra 
under  George  Szell.  His  father,  an  amateur 
cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and  at  age 
sixteen  he  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony.  Mr. 
Eskin  studied  with  Janos  Starker  in  Dallas 
and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Leonard  Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  A  1954  Naumburg  Founda- 
tion award-winner,  he  has  participated  in 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  played  with 
the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  toured  Europe  in  recital.  Mr. 
Eskin  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  and  is  on  the  faculties  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  has 
been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  many  occasions,  and  he  has 
been  heard  in  solo  and  chamber  music 
recitals  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood. Mr.  Eskin  is  featured  on  the  recently 
released  Deutsche  Grammophon  album  of 
music  by  Faure  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Yuri  Temirkanov 
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One  of  today's 
most  celebrated 
Russian  conduc- 
tors, Yuri  Temir- 
kanov was  born 
in  1938  in  Nal- 
chick,  in  the 
Caucasus.  He 
completed  his 
graduate  and 
post-graduate 
studies  in  both  violin  and  conducting  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  his  con- 
ducting professor  was  Ilya  Mussin.  He  first 
attracted  international  attention  in  1966 
when  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Soviet  All- 
Union  Conductors  Competition.  His  first 
appointment  was  as  musical  director  of  the 
Leningrad  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he 
made  his  debut  as  an  opera  conductor  at 
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the  Maly  Theater  with  Verdi's  La  traviata. 
Mr.  Temirkanov  remained  with  the  Lenin- 
grad Symphony  Orchestra  until  1977  and 
toured  widely  with  them  to  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
Sweden,  and  many  other  eastern  and  west- 
ern European  countries.  He  was  regularly 
invited  to  appear  as  guest  conductor  with 
such  leading  orchestras  as  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra,  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  His 
London  debut  took  place  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the  Royal  Festi- 
val Hall,  and  in  1979  he  was  appointed 
principal  guest  conductor  of  that  orchestra, 
a  position  he  still  holds  today.  In  1977  Mr. 
Temirkanov  was  appointed  artistic  director 
and  chief  conductor  of  the  Kirov  Opera  in 
Leningrad,  thus  continuing  and  expanding 
his  affinity  for  the  opera  house.  He  has 
been  responsible  for  dozens  of  notable 
productions  with  that  company,  most  re- 
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cently  as  both  conductor  and  director  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Queen  of  Spades  and  Eugene 
Onegin.  Along  with  Boris  Godunov,  both  of 
these  productions  were  seen  at  London's 
Covent  Garden  in  the  summer  of  1987,  in 
the  first  western  visit  by  the  Kirov  Opera 
Company.  In  January  1986  Mr.  Temirkanov 
appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
becoming  the  first  Soviet  conductor  to 
appear  in  the  United  States  since  the  re- 
newal, after  six  years,  of  the  Soviet/ Amer- 
ican Cultural  Exchange  Agreement.  His 
performances  were  greeted  by  enormous 
public  and  critical  acclaim.  Mr.  Temirkanov 
made  his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  subscription 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  in  November 
1987  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer  leading  two  pro- 
grams. He  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  and  he  will  return  to  Symphony  Hall 
for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts 
this  coming  November. 


Frank  Peter  Zimmermann 

Born  in  Duis- 
burg,  West  Ger- 
many, in  1965, 
violinist  Frank 
Peter  Zimmer- 
mann has  rapidly 
risen  to  fame  not 
only  in  Europe 

V.  j-,sidF    v  Dut  a^so  through- 

out North 
■    America  and 
Asia.  He  has  performed  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Royal 
Philharmonic,  and  Radio  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  Berlin,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  Zurich  Tonhalle,  and  the  Orchestre 
National  of  France,  with  conductors  Lorin 
Maazel,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Eugen  Jochum, 
Neville  Marriner,  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch. 
He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
Tanglewood  in  July  1987  and  his  first  BSO 
subscription  appearances  in  November 
1988.  Also  during  the  1988-89  season,  Mr. 
Zimmermann  returned  to  Carnegie  Hall  to 
perform  with  the  Stuttgart  Philharmonic 
under  Neville  Marriner 's  direction,  ap- 
peared with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi, 
and  made  his  United  States  recital  debut  on 
Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Performers"  series. 
Highlights  of  his  1987-88  season  included  a 
return  to  Toronto  for  performances  of  the 
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Bruch  Violin  Concerto,  and  a  North  Amer- 
ican tour  with  Jeffrey  Tate  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  culminating  in  a 
performance  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mr.  Zimmermann  made  his  American 
debut  in  October  1984,  in  a  series  of  three 
concerts  with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  performing  Prokofiev's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  and  responding  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  both  the  orchestra  and 
the  audience  with  a  Paganini  Caprice  as  an 
encore.  A  reappearance  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  in  March  1986,  shortly  after  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  marked  his  New  York 
debut.  Since  that  time  he  has  appeared 
with  the  orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Toronto,  and  Cincinnati,  and  been 
featured  with  the  Mostly  Mozart  Orchestra 
and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe 
under  the  direction  of  Lorin  Maazel.  Festi- 
val appearances  have  included  Mostly 
Mozart,  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Lucerne, 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Salzburg,  and  he  has 
toured  Japan  with  the  West  German  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Hiroshi  Wakasugi.  He  has  also  appeared 
in  a  fourteen-city  German  tour  with  the 
Bamberg  Symphony  under  Gerd  Albrecht's 


direction,  and  with  the  Munich  Philhar- 
monic in  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Diisseldorf. 
Mr.  Zimmermann  has  also  participated  in 
numerous  chamber  music  concerts  through- 
out Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  An 
EMI  recording  artist,  he  has  recently  re- 
leased a  new  recording  of  Mozart  sonatas 
with  pianist  Alexander  Lonquich.  He  has 
recorded  the  Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 
with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, as  well  as  the  complete  violin  concer- 
tos of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  and  he  is 
the  youngest  German  violinist  ever  to  have 
recorded  the  complete  Paganini  Caprices. 
Frank  Peter  Zimmermann  began  study- 
ing the  violin  when  he  was  five.  In  his  first 
concert  with  the  Duisburg  Symphony 
Orchestra  he  performed  the  G  major  violin 
concerto  of  Mozart.  In  1976  he  entered  the 
Folkwang  Music  Academy  in  Essen,  where 
he  studied  with  Valerie  Gradow;  it  was 
during  that  period  that  he  won  first  prize  in 
the  National  "Young  Musicians"  Competi- 
tion. Mr.  Zimmermann  studied  with  Sasch- 
ko  Gavrilov  at  the  National  Academy  of  the 
Arts  in  Berlin  and  has  studied  with  Herman 
Krebbers  in  Amsterdam  since  1980.  He 
plays  a  Stradivarius  violin  dating  from  1684. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
HSldi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock.M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 
Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 


Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

May  no  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann 

Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.A.WerkCook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Thomas  Gardiner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 

Bobbie  and  Klaus  Hallig 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 

Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 


Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mt  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
MtandMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Mrs.  H.  Melvin  Young 
Anonymous  (3) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mt  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mt  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mt  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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SUMERFARE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PERFORMING  ARTS  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  PURCHASE 

TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart-  da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summer fare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  -  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  dl  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13, 16  mat.,  Aug.  4 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 
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Celebrating  Aaron  Copland 


Music  of  Aaron  Copland  will  be  featured 
throughout  the  1989  Tanglewood  season. 

For  many  Americans,  Aaron  Copland 
has  long  symbolized  American  music. 
There  were  American  composers  before 
him,  including  a  significant  generation 
of  talented  figures — Paine,  Chadwick, 
Foote,  Beach,  Loefner,  Parker,  and 
others — centered  in  Boston  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  They  created  noble, 
serious  works,  but  World  War  I,  with  its 
strong  anti-German  sentiment,  contrib- 
uted to  a  change  of  taste  that  made 
German-trained  American  composers 
unfashionable,  however  gifted  their 
compositions,  performance,  and  teach- 
ing. And  there  was  the  impressive  lonely 
figure  of  Charles  Ives,  dedicated  to 
every  sort  of  musical  experiment  and 
unconcerned  with  popular  appeal.  But 
for  years  Ives'  work  remained  almost 
entirely  unknown,  the  private  activity  of 
a  man  whose  public  life  was  spent  in  the 
world  of  insurance. 

Copland,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  an  active  public  figure  in  many 
ways  since  returning  from  his  studies 
with  the  "exhilarating"  teacher  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris.  Boulanger  brought 
Copland  to  the  attention  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  though  at  the  time  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  that  introduction.  When 
Boulanger  planned  an  American  tour 
(as  organist),  she  invited  Copland  to 


write  a  piece  for  her;  the  result  was  his 
Organ  Symphony  (later  reworked  without 
the  organ  as  Symphony  No.  1).  It  was 
premiered  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  repeated  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony— a  remarkable  stroke  of  luck  for 
a  composer  not  yet  twenty-five.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  felt  a  special  enthusiasm 
for  this  talented  young  American.  Newly 
arrived  at  the  helm  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Koussevitzky  was 
eager  to  encourage  talented  American 
composers,  and  Copland  was  the  first 
that  he  encountered.  In  short  order  he 
premiered  Copland's  Music  for  the  Theatre 
(1925),  the  Piano  Concerto  (1926),  and 
the  Symphonic  Ode. 

Copland  was  quickly  established  as  a 
major  new  voice  among  American  com- 
posers. But  far  from  simply  pushing  his 
own  music,  he  revealed  a  warm  generos- 
ity that  continually  promoted  the  music 
of  other  talented  composers  whom  he 
met.  Koussevitzky  trusted  his  judgment 
and  took  seriously  Copland's  recommen- 
dations of  new  work  and  young  compos- 
ers. Thus,  the  Copland-Koussevitzky 
connection  played  a  substantial  role  in 
the  BSO's  remarkable  encouragement 
of  a  whole  generation  of  gifted  Amer- 
ican composers. 

Copland's  early  works  were  regarded 
as  challenging  and  difficult.  Eager  to 
sound  American,  Copland  used  ele- 
ments drawn  from  jazz  (notably  synco- 
pated figures),  though  he  was  never 
particularly  involved  in  jazz  himself. 
Much  of  the  music  from  that  period  was 
knotty  and  dissonant.  The  social 
changes  of  the  1930s  brought  about  a 
general  interest  among  the  leftist  artists 
and  thinkers  with  whom  Copland  was 
friendly  in  attracting  a  wider  audience 
than  before,  in  addressing  the  common 
man  and  expressing  his  hopes,  dreams, 
and  desires  by  artistic  means.  Copland 
accomplished  this  change  of  viewpoint 
with  notable  success,  simplifying  his 
style  for  greater  accessibility,  yet  remain- 
ing utterly  individual.  The  works  written 
during  this  period,  beginning  with  El 
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Salon  Mexico  and  including  the  popular 
ballet  scores,  quickly  became — and 
remain — among  the  best-loved  composi- 
tions by  an  American  composer. 

At  about  this  time,  lectures  that  Cop- 
land was  giving  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  were  pub- 
lished as  What  to  Listen  For  in  Music,  a 
model  of  straightforward  common 
sense  in  addressing  a  lay  audience  with- 
out gobbledygook  or  condescension. 
Later  he  gave  the  Norton  lectures  at 
Harvard,  published  as  Music  and  Imagi- 
nation, a  similarly  enlightening  and 
wonderfully  undogmatic  approach  to 
his  subject. 

During  the  Second  War,  Copland,  like 
many  composers,  felt  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  mood  of  the  hour  with  a  gran- 
der rhetoric,  a  more  epic  scope.  The 
rhetoric  appeared  most  clearly  in  the 
famous  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man, 
which  became  the  seed  of  his  largest 
orchestral  work,  the  Symphony  No.  3, 
one  of  the  true  capstones  of  the  Amer- 
ican symphonic  edifice. 

After  the  war,  American  composers 
grew  increasingly  interested  in  the  tech- 
niques of  Schoenberg,  who  had  started 
a  musical  revolution  in  Vienna.  By  1950, 
Copland  began  to  experiment  with  the 
approaches  and  techniques  of  twelve- 


Music  of  Copland  atTanglewood 

The  following  works  by  Aaron  Copland  are  scheduled  for  performance  during 
the  1989  Tanglewood  season: 

Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano  (6/30);  Piano  Variations  (6/30);  Sextet  for  Clarinet, 
Piano,  and  String  Quartet  (7/2);  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  (7/7);  El  Salon 
Mexico  (7/7);  Suite  from  The  Red  Pony  (7/11);  Lincoln  Portrait  (7/16);  In  the  Begin- 
ning (7/21);  Old  American  Songs  (7/21);  Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  (7/29);  Four  Dance 
Episodes  from  Rodeo  (7/29);  Symphony  No.  3  (7/ '30);  As  It  Fell  UponaDay  (8/1); 
Early  Songs  (8/1);  Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  (8/1);  Music  for  a  Great  City 
(8/2);  Appalachian  Spring  (8/3);  Suite  from  Billy  the  Kid  (8/20);  Vitebsk  (8/24); 
Music  for  the  Theatre  (8/27);  Dance  Symphony  (8/27). 

Additional  works  by  Copland  will  be  included  on  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  concerts  throughout  the  summer; 
please  check  the  weekly  schedules  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 
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tone  music,  partly  as  a  way  of  enriching 
his  harmonic  vocabulary,  so  as  to  avoid 
repeating  himself.  The  first  work  to 
make  use  of  these  techniques  was  the 
Piano  Quartet  of  1950.  Yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, Copland's  adoption  of  serialism 
only  emphasized  how  individual  his 
music  was:  whether  he  is  reworking  an 
old  American  folk  tune  into  a  popular 
ballet  or  creating  a  complex  chamber 
music  score,  the  spare,  open  sonorities 
that  remove  everything  nonessential  are 
pure  Copland. 

Thus,  it  is  too  easy  to  set  up  a 
dichotomy  between  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  severe,  intellectually  demand- 
ing music  that  makes  no  concessions  to 
easy  popularity  and  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  the  folk-oriented  ballets,  or  the 
Fanfare,  or  the  Lincoln  Portrait,  or  the 
opera  The  Tender  Land.  They  all  proceed 
from  the  same  musical  mind,  with  the 
same  attention  to  detail,  craftsmanship, 
or  expressive  clarity. 

In  addition  to  his  own  compositions, 
Copland  has  left  a  special  legacy  to 
those  who  visit  Tanglewood.  Unlike  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never 
took  a  regular  faculty  position  in  an 
academic  institution.  In  fact,  it  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  Copland  did  not 
teach.  Yet  for  nearly  a  quarter-century, 


he  was  point-man  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  schools  of  advanced  composi- 
tion in  the  country — the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  (now  known  as  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center).  Not  every  com- 
poser could  have  been  successful  in  that 
position,  but  Copland's  extraordinary 
generosity  and  enthusiasm  for  the  music 
of  others — especially  the  talented 
young — made  him  the  ideal  choice. 

By  1940,  when  the  Music  Center  was 
founded,  Koussevitzky  knew  Copland 
well  enough  to  recognize  in  him  the 
ideal  head  of  the  composition  depart- 
ment at  Tanglewood.  Until  his  retire- 
ment in  1965  (he  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Emeritus),  Copland  was 
here  virtually  every  summer,  teaching, 
encouraging  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  composers,  and 
setting  before  them  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Copland  loved  the  Berkshires.  Once 
he  got  into  the  Tanglewood  habit,  he 
would  stay  on  for  weeks  or  months  after 
the  season  was  over,  finding  quiet  time 
to  compose  before  the  hectic  demands 
of  the  New  York  musical  season  came 
upon  him  again.  Many  of  his  works — 
including  the  Third  Symphony  and  the 
Piano  Quartet — were  composed  in 
nearby  Richmond,  sometimes  under 


■ 
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Aaron  Copland  was  seated  directly  to  Serge  Koussevitzkys  right  at  the  Opening  Exercises  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Centers  very  first  session  in  1940. 
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Angel ReCOrdS proudly  welcomes 
these  distinguished  artists  to  Itttl£leWOOU. 
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Friday,  July  28 


Frank  Peter 
Zimmermann 

"A  remarkable  violinist, 
a  musical  presence  not 
to  be  denied." 

—The  New  York  Times 


Itzhak 
Perlman 

'During  Mr.  Perlman's 
recital,  there  was 
probably  no  better  place 
on  earth  to  be" 

—The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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charmingly  rustic  circumstances. 

Copland's  reserves  of  generosity 
and  enthusiasm  were  not  restricted 
to  his  own  students.  A  distinguished 
musicologist  recalls  how,  during  his 
student  days,  he  spent  a  summer  work- 
ing in  the  Tanglewood  parking  lot.  One 
day,  encountering  Copland  after  some 
Tanglewood  event,  he  introduced  him- 
self as  a  budding  composer  and  asked  if 
Copland  would  be  willing  to  look  at  a 
string  quartet,  which  he  just  happened 
to  be  carrying  in  his  pocket.  Rather  than 
brush  the  young  man  aside,  Copland 
stopped  and  perused  the  score  at  some 
length,  giving  its  composer  a  good  mea- 
sure of  advice  and  encouragement 
before  moving  on. 

That  generosity  of  spirit  and  good 
will  is  the  hallmark  of  Aaron  Copland, 
mentioned  by  all  who  speak  about  his 
effect  on  their  lives.  No  one  has  ever 


been  jealous  of  his  remarkable  early 
and  continuing  success,  because  he 
himself  used  his  growing  influence  with 
conductors  and  publishers  to  see  that 
other  talented  composers  were  not 
overlooked.  Longtime  associates  and 
casual  acquaintances  are  unanimously 
struck  by  his  warmth,  his  good  humor, 
his  broad  smile,  the  inevitable  giggle, 
whether  they  are  discussing  a  broad 
issue  in  music  or  the  tiniest  details  of  a 
given  score. 

Copland's  contribution  as  a  composer 
to  our  musical  heritage  is  reason 
enough  to  celebrate  him  this  summer. 
But  beyond  that — and  as  with  his 
longtime  supporter,  friend,  and  col- 
league, Serge  Koussevitzky — Copland's 
work  and  spirit  remain  central  to  the 
history  and  character  of  Tanglewood. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890" 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1 . 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 


FSB 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,July29,at8:30 

YURI  TEMIRKANOV  conducting 


COPLAND 


Four  Dance  Episodes  from  Rodeo 

Buckaroo  Holiday 
Corral  Nocturne 
Saturday  Night  Waltz 
Hoe-Down 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Opus  26 

Andante — Allegro 

Theme  (Andantino)  and  Variations 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

JOHN  LILL 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74, 
Pathetique 

Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

John  Lill  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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NOTES 

Aaron  Copland 

Four  Dances  Episodes  from  Rodeo 


Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14, 1900,  and  lives  in  Peekskill, 
New  York.  He  wrote  the  ballet  Rodeo  on  a  commission  from  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo, 
composing  it  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  between  May  and  September  1942.  The  work  was 
premiered  at  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  October  16  that  year,  with  Franz  Alters  con- 
ducting. Agnes  De  Mille  choreographed  the  ballet  and  danced  the  lead  role.  Arthur  Fiedler  led 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  the  first  concert  performance  of  three  of  the  "dance  episodes"  on  May 
28, 1943;  the  complete  concert  score  known  as  "Four  Dance  Episodes  from  Rodeo"  (comprising 
all  but  five  minutes  of  the  full  ballet)  was  first  performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  Smallens  at  Lewisohn  Stadium  on  June  22, 1943.  The  composer  con- 
ducted the  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  July  5, 
1980.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (second  and  third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  wood  block,  snare  drum,  slapstick,  bass 
drum,  triangle,  celesta,  piano,  harp,  and  strings. 

Rodeo  is  the  second  of  the  three  popular  Copland  ballets  on  American  subjects,  but 
it  is  one  that  Copland  did  not,  at  first,  look  forward  to  composing,  He  had  already  had 
a  great  success  in  1938  with  Billy  the  Kid,  composed  for  Eugene  Loring  and  the  Ballet 
Caravan.  Four  years  later,  he  had  another  invitation  to  compose  a  ballet.  As  the  com- 
poser recalls  in  Copland:  1900  through  1942,  conductor  Franz  Allers  took  him  to  meet 
Agnes  De  Mille,  who  had  an  idea  for  a  ballet: 

When  she  started  to  tell  me  about  it  being  a  cowboy  ballet,  I  immediately  said,  "Oh 
no!  I've  already  composed  one  of  those.  I  don't  want  to  do  another  cowboy  ballet! 
Can't  you  write  a  script  about  Ellis  Island?"  But  Agnes  countered  with,  "This  is 
going  to  be  different."  And  then  she  got  up  and  loped  around  her  studio,  showing 

me  some  of  the  steps  she  was  going  to  use I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  since 

De  Mille  was  a  very  different  person  from  Eugene  Loring,  it  was  bound  to  be  a  very 
different  ballet.  Loring  was  interested  in  legendary  figures  and  grandiose  effects, 
while  Agnes  was  after  something  lighter  and  more  bouncy. 

Soon  afterward,  he  received  the  scenario  and  began  thinking  about  the  music.  "By 


SEVEN  HILLS  INN 

at  Shipton  Court  Estates 


Is  proud  to  introduce  Chef  Danny 
Michaud  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  4  star  restaurants  in  Napa 
Valley.  Receiving  Rave  Reviews  from 
local  and  non-local  guests.  Featuring 
classic  French  and  Northern  Italian 
Cuisine. 

Outdoor  Terrace  Dining  Available. 

Reservations  strongly  suggested.  Open 

7  days 


All  That 


azz 


,  .  NightClub 

Featuring  some  of  the  finest  Jazz 

Musicians  and  Vocalists  in  the 

tri-state  area. 

Late  night  snacks  and  desserts. 
Every  Thursday-Saturday  9:00  pm-2:00am 


100  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  Mass.  413/637-0060 
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the  time  I  left  for  Tanglewood  in  late  May  of  1942, 1  had  much  of  Rodeo  in  my  head 
and  had  only  to  write  it  down." 

Agnes  De  Mille  herself  recalled  that  her  opportunity  to  create  the  ballet  came  about 
purely  because  of  the  war.  The  management  of  the  Ballet  Russe  decided  that  an 
American  subject  and  an  American  choreographer  might  be  a  good  idea.  The  dancers 
required  extra  rehearsals;  their  Russian  classical  training  had  not  prepared  them  for 
cowboy  lopes  and  folk-dance  groupings,  and  they  needed  to  have  the  humor  of  the 
piece  explained  to  them.  Though  the  company  management  feared  the  worst,  Rodeo 
was  an  enormous  success.  The  company  gave  seventy-nine  performances  in  the  first 
year  alone.  De  Mille's  success  in  creating  a  dance  style  for  the  American  west  quickly 
led  to  another  project  when  the  Theater  Guild  asked  her  to  do  the  choreography  for  a 
new  musical  called  Green  Grow  the  Lilacs.  By  the  time  the  show  opened  on  Broadway,  it 
was  renamed:  OklahomaX 

Rodeo  tells  a  simple  story  with  warmth  and  humor.  The  tomboyish  heroine  on  a 
western  ranch  is  pining  for  the  handsome  Head  Wrangler,  but,  despite  her  skill  with 
horse  and  rope,  he  pays  no  attention  to  her.  When  the  Cowgirl  is  thrown  by  a  bucking 
bronco,  the  city  girls  who  have  come  to  the  ranch  for  the  evening's  party  tease  her, 
while  the  Head  Wrangler  goes  off  with  the  rancher's  daughter.  At  the  Saturday  night 
dance,  still  in  her  ranch  clothes,  she  is  unnoticed  until  she  turns  in  her  chaps  and 
cowboy  boots  for  a  pretty  dress  and  a  bow  in  her  hair.  When  she  returns,  looking  just 
as  pretty  as  any  of  the  other  girls,  she  turns  all  heads — especially  that  of  the  Head 
Wrangler.  But  when  he  invites  her  to  dance,  she  turns  him  down  in  favor  of  another 
cowhand  who  had  been  friendly  before  her  transformation.  (In  an  interview  for 
Copland:  1900  through  1942,  De  Mille  said,  "You  can't  imagine  some  of  the  letters 
people  have  had  the  idiocy  to  write  me — one  said  that  Women's  Lib  should  take  action 
against  this  ballet!  Well,  in  1895  or  1900  a  woman  had  to  have  a  man  or  she  was  consid- 


White 
Pines 

country  estate 
condominiums 


Sunsets  and  Sails  .  .  . 
Strauss  and  Stravinsky  .  .  . 

.  .  .  brand  new  private,  luxurious 
lakeside  duplex  at  White  Pines .  .  . 
less  than  a  mile  from  Tanglewood  . . . 
adjacent  to  private  beach  and  boating 
.  .  .  last  of  68  units  on  95  acres  of 
country  estate  .  .  .  on-site,  year- 
round  swimming  pool,  Har-Tru 
tennis  courts,  exercise  facilities  & 
sauna  .  .  .  available  for  immediate 
occupancy. 

Featured  in  3l)e  Jkt0  JJork  Stmefl 


For  an  appointment  to  visit  our  furnished  model,  call  (413)  637-1680. 
Call:   Reinholt  Realty 

Main  Street,  Lenox     (413)  637-1251  or 

Main  Street,  Stockbridge     (413)  298-3664 


at  Stockbridge         Or  write:  P.  O.  Box  811,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
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SUMERFARE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PERFORMING  ARTS  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  PURCHASE 

TWO  UNIQUE  MUSICAL  EVENTS 


The  Beethoven  Experience 


with 

Roger  Norrington  and  Melvyn  Tan  (fortepiano) 

The  London  Classical  Players  (U.S.  Debut) 

A  weekend  devoted  to  the  rediscovery  of  Beethoven 's  Ninth 
Symphony  with  one  of  the  world's  top  historical  instrument 
ensembles  in  their  U.S.  debut,  conducted  by  Roger 
Norrington.  Two  days  of  events  include  four  choral/orchestral 
concerts,  five  illustrated  talks,  three  informal  recitals, 
displays  of  period  dance,  and  more. 


Roger  Norrington 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  5  and  6. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  weekend  are  $112  (orchestra,  grand  tier)  and  $74  (balcony). 

Tickets  not  available  for  individual  events.  Fully  detailed  brochure  available,  call  914/253-5900. 


Peter  Sellars 


The  Mozart  -  da  Ponte  Operas 


Le  nozze  di  Figaro     Don  Giovanni     Cosi  fan  tutte 

Conducted  by  Craig  Smith 
Directed  by  Peter  Sellars 

"Summerfare  gave  us  three  Mozart  operas  in  productions 
so  arrestingly  controversial  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  what  Mozart  in  the  late  20th  century  should 
or  should  not  look  like... " 

Bernard  Holland,  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1988 


Two  weekends 
sold  only  as  Cycles: 
Cycle  A  -  July  21,  22,  23  mat. 
Cycle  B  -  July  28,  29,  30  mat. 
Cycle  prices:  $180, 150 


Single  performances: 
Le  nozze  dl  Figaro  July  26,  Aug.  2 
Don  Giovanni  July  8, 15,  25,  Aug.  3 
Cosi  fan  tutte  July  13, 16  mat.,  Aug. 
Single  performance  prices:  $48,  40 
Evenings  at  8,  mats,  at  2:30. 


Location  and  Complete  Festival  Info:  PepsiCo  Summerfare  takes  place  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  SUNY- 
Purchase  about  28  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  in  Westchester  Co.  A  shuttle  bus  from  Lincoln  Center  runs  for 
every  performance.  The  complete  PepsiCo  Summerfare  program  includes  dance,  film  and  theatre  events.  Call 
914-253-5900  for  a  season  brochure,  or  write  PepsiCo  Summerfare  Box  Office,  M.P.O.  Box  140,  Purchase,  NY 

CALL  914-253-5900  FOR  TICKETS  NOW 
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ered  an  outcast  and  became  the  family  drudge.") 

As  with  Billy  the  Kid,  Copland  chose  real  cowboy  songs  as  part  of  the  basic  material 
of  his  ballet,  though  here,  too,  he  does  not  simply  quote  them  literally.  Rodeo  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  treat  the  tunes  with  welcome  humor,  emphasizing  certain 
details  to  make  them  stand  out.  Early  in  the  first  movement,  "Buckaroo  Holiday," 
Copland  treats  part  of  the  tune  "Sis  Joe"  to  irregular  drum  punctuation  to  emphasize 
its  energetic  and  clipped  character.  Later  on,  the  solo  trombone  plays  "If  he'd  be  a 
buckaroo  by  his  trade"  with  humorous  portamentos  and  witty  exaggerated  pauses. 
(Copland  found  both  these  tunes  in  Our  Singing  Country  by  John  and  Alan  Lomax.) 
The  second  movement,  "Corral  Nocturne,"  has  no  borrowed  tunes.  "Saturday  Night 
Waltz"  begins  with  the  sound  of  country  fiddlers  tuning  up,  then  offers  a  danceable 
near-quotation  of  "Goodbye,  old  Paint."  The  final  "Hoe-Down"  is  based  on  the  fiddle 
tune  "Bonyparte"  (along  with  a  brief  citation  of  "McLeod's  Reel");  Copland  found  the 
tunes  in  Ira  Ford's  Traditional  Music  of  America. 

In  Rodeo,  as  in  Billy  the  Kid,  Copland  uses  the  old  tunes  to  give  a  melodic  "feel,"  a 
way  of  evoking  the  specific  time  and  place.  But  his  score  is  far  more  than  a  simple 
orchestration  of  a  couple  of  old  songs;  he  takes  over  the  tunes  fully,  developing  and 
elaborating  them  with  wit,  rhythmic  verve,  and  varied  orchestral  color,  transmuting 
them  fully  into  the  characteristic  and  instantly  recognizable  musical  personality  that 
we  know  as  Aaron  Copland. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Opus  26 

Sergei  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  at  Sontzovha,  Government  of  Ehaterinoslav,  Ukraine,  on 
April  23, 1891,  and  died  at  Nikolina  Gora  near  Moscow  on  March  5, 1953.  He  began  planning 
a  third  piano  concerto  as  early  as  1911,  but  completed  it  only  in  1921.  Prokofiev  himself  played 
the  solo  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was  given  on  October  16  that  year  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Frederick  Stock.  The  composer  was  also  soloist  at  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performance,  on  January  29,  1926;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  Jorge  Bolet 
played  the  solo  part  in  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  on 
August  11, 1963;  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  20, 1982,  featured  pianist 
Israela  Margalit  with  Joseph  Silverstein  conducting.  Besides  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  castanets,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

As  the  only  child  in  a  cultural  and  affluent  household,  Prokofiev's  early  develop- 
ment was  directed  first  by  his  doting  pianist  mother,  who  gave  him  his  first  lessons  on 
the  instrument,  and  then — when  his  talent  proved  to  be  unmistakable — by  the  young 
composer  Reinhold  Gliere,  who  was  hired  to  come  as  a  private  music  tutor  to  Sontzov- 
ka.  By  the  time  Prokofiev  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1904  he  had 
already  completed  a  remarkable  number  of  youthful  works,  mostly  for  the  piano,  but 
also  including  a  violin  sonata  and  an  opera.  During  his  first  four  years  in  St.  Peters- 
burg he  pursued  the  course  in  composition.  It  was  a  difficult  time:  1905  brought  the 
first  rumblings  of  the  coming  revolution,  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  academic  life 
(Rimsky-Korsakov  was  fired  for  anti-government  activities,  and  other  leading  teachers 
resigned  in  protest).  But  Prokofiev  himself  was  responsible  for  most  of  his  own 
difficulties.  Rather  arrogant  by  nature,  he  was  also  younger  than  the  other  students 
and  found  it  difficult  to  make  friends  with  them.  Most  of  his  teachers  were  conserva- 
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tive  pedagogues  whose  tutelage  Prokofiev  found  dull;  eventually  he  found  himself  in 
open  clashes  with  his  harmony  teacher  Liadov.  Within  a  few  years,  the  headstrong 
young  colt  had  appeared  in  a  recital  of  his  own  music  that  marked  him  as  an  enfant 
terrible,  an  image  he  assiduously  cultivated  for  some  time. 

Prokofiev's  experience  in  the  composition  program  so  disillusioned  him  to  the 
prospects  of  teaching  that  he  decided  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  performer.  Thus,  though 
he  had  maintained  at  best  a  love-hate  relationship  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory— somewhat  skewed  to  the  latter — he  decided  to  stay  on  for  the  study  of  piano 
and  conducting.  Here,  too,  his  willful  self-assurance  made  difficulties,  but  his  piano 
teacher,  Anna  Esipova,  proved  as  strong-willed  as  he.  Prokofiev  disdained  to  play  the 
music  of  the  Classical  era  without  adding  his  own  "improvements,"  and  he  found  the 
discipline  of  technical  drills  a  waste  of  time.  Only  when  Esipova  threatened  him  with 
expulsion  did  he  see  the  light.  His  four  years  of  study  proved  essential  to  his  career  as 
a  soloist.  He  already  played  brilliant  pieces  brilliantly,  but  Esipova  nourished  a  strain 
of  lyricism  that  was  to  become  as  important  to  his  composition  as  it  was  to  his  playing. 

Needless  to  say,  he  did  not  give  up  composing  during  this  time.  Before  completing 
the  piano  program,  Prokofiev  had  already  finished  his  first  two  piano  concertos  (obvi- 
ously designed  as  showpieces  for  himself)  and  had  even  boldly  chosen  to  play  the  First 
Concerto  as  his  piece  for  the  final  keyboard  competition,  although  it  was  expected 
that  the  participants  would  choose  a  work  from  the  established  repertory. 

The  years  following  Prokofiev's  graduation  in  1914  were  marked  by  war  and  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  at  large  and  in  Russia  in  particular.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  Prokofiev 
began  to  achieve  renown,  composing  some  of  his  best-known  works,  including  the 
Classical  Symphony  and  the  First  Violin  Concerto.  Eventually,  though,  the  unsettled 
condition  of  musical  life  and  almost  everything  else  persuaded  him  to  go  abroad,  at 
least  for  a  time.  He  set  out  with  high  hopes  for  New  York,  going  the  long  way,  through 
Vladivostock,  Tokyo,  and  San  Francisco.  While  on  this  long  journey  he  began  sketching 
a  new  opera,  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  as  well  as  two  movements  of  a  string  quartet. 
Though  the  opera  was  eventually  to  become  his  most  successful  stage  work,  its  first 
production  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  After  signing  a  contract  for  a  1919  produc- 
tion in  Chicago,  Prokofiev  finished  the  score  in  time  for  rehearsals.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  intended  conductor  postponed  the  premiere  for  one  year,  then  a  second.  In- 
creasingly disillusioned  with  the  United  States,  Prokofiev  left  for  Paris  in  the  spring 
of  1920. 
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Paris  was  a  good  place  for  a  Russian  composer  of  advanced  tendencies.  Diaghilev's 
brilliant  Ballets  Russes  was  open  to  the  newest  ideas,  especially  from  Russian  compos- 
ers, and  Serge  Koussevitzky  had  founded  his  own  concert  series  emphasizing  new 
works.  After  the  exciting  premiere  of  his  ballet  The  Tale  of  the  Buffoon  by  the  Ballets 
Russes  (Paris  loved  it,  London  hated  it),  Prokofiev  adjourned  to  the  coast  of  Brittany 
for  a  summer  of  composition.  There  he  achieved  his  long-held  plan  to  write  a  Third 
Piano  Concerto.  Much  of  the  material  was  already  in  hand,  since  he  had  been  think- 
ing about  such  a  work  since  completing  the  Second  Concerto  in  1914,  and  some  of  the 
musical  ideas  go  back  even  before  that.  He  was  still  committed  to  the  premiere  of  his 
opera  in  Chicago  that  fall,  so  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  new  piano 
concerto  there  during  the  same  trip.  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  was  premiered  (in 
French,  rather  than  the  Russian  in  which  it  had  been  composed)  at  the  Auditorium 
Theater  in  Chicago  on  December  30,  1921 ;  the  concerto,  though  composed  later, 
preceded  the  opera  into  the  world  by  two  months.  Here,  too,  Prokofiev  received  di- 
verse reactions:  Chicago  loved  both  works,  New  York  hated  them.  Following  this  ex- 
perience, Prokofiev  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  until  his  permanent  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1938.  Only  concert  tours  brought  him  back  to  the  United  States 
during  that  period.  By  now,  though,  his  two  major  "American"  pieces  are  well  estab- 
lished as  favorites  among  Prokofiev's  output. 

The  Third  Concerto,  in  fact,  is  the  most  frequently  performed  of  Prokofiev's  five 
contributions  to  that  genre.  Though  it  is  not  a  whit  less  demanding  technically  than 
the  first  two  concertos,  it  opens  up  a  new  and  appealing  vein  of  lyricism  that  Prokofiev 
was  to  mine  successfully  in  the  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time  his  biting,  acerbic 
humor  is  never  absent  for  long,  especially  in  the  writing  for  woodwinds  and  some- 
times for  percussion. 

Prokofiev  customarily  wrote  melodic  ideas  in  a  notebook  as  they  occurred  to  him, 
sometimes  gathering  them  for  years  before  assembling  them  into  a  finished  work, 
sometimes  taking  material  from  a  work  already  completed  and  recasting  it  in  a  new 
guise.  Both  of  these  procedures  occurred  in  the  creation  of  the  Third  Piano  Concerto. 
Some  of  the  material  dates  back  to  1911.  But  the  first  substantive  ideas  to  find  their 
way  into  the  score  came  when  he  created  a  theme  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  set  of 
variations  in  1913  (this  now  opens  the  second  movement),  though  he  did  not  work 
further  on  it  at  that  time.  In  1916-17  he  created  the  main  ideas  for  the  first  movement 
and  wrote  two  variations  on  the  1913  theme.  The  string  quartet  that  he  began  and 
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then  abandoned  while  en  route  to  the  United  States  was,  according  to  the  composer,  a 
"white"  quartet,  because  it  was  in  a  diatonic  style  playable  on  the  white  keys  of  the 
piano.  (Such  a  description  obviously  comes  from  a  pianist,  since  the  idea  of  "white 
keys"  would  mean  nothing  to  a  string  player!)  Two  of  the  themes  from  that  work 
likewise  found  their  way  into  the  new  concerto.  Thus,  when  Prokofiev  began  working 
specifically  on  the  Third  Concerto  in  1921,  he  already  had  virtually  the  entire  thematic 
material  of  the  work  at  hand. 

The  concerto  opens  with  a  yearning  lyrical  theme  in  the  clarinet,  immediately 
echoed  in  flute  and  violins;  its  simplicity  makes  it  memorable,  and  it  will  mark  several 
stages  of  the  form  later  on. 


Almost  at  once  a  bustling  of  sixteenth-note  runs  in  the  strings  ushers  in  the  soloist, 
whose  nervous  theme  grows  out  of  the  first  three  notes  of  the  opening  lyrical  theme 
(a  major  second  down  and  a  perfect  fifth  up)  turned  backwards  (a  perfect  fifth  down 
and  a  major  second  up),  then  sweeps  farther  afield  harmonically  in  its  headstrong 
energy. 


An  austere  march  of  pounding  chords  leads  to  a  faster  passage  of  whirling  triplets  to 
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conclude  the  exposition.  The  basic  material  is  developed  and  recapitulated  in  a  free 
sonata  form. 

The  main  theme  of  the  second  movement  is  one  of  those  patented  Prokofiev  tunes, 
dry  and  sardonic.  But  it  doesn't  stay  that  way  long.  The  first  variation  is  a  Chopin 
nocturne  with  a  twist;  each  ensuing  variation  has  its  own  special  color  and  character, 
by  turns  brilliant,  meditative,  and  vigorously  energetic.  A  climactic  restatement  of  the 
theme  with  further  pianistic  display  dies  away  mysteriously  into  nothing. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  crisp  theme  in  bassoons  and  pizzicato  lower  strings  in 
A  minor;  the  piano  argues  with  thundering  chords,  clouding  the  harmony.  Despite 
various  contrasting  materials,  some  lyrical,  some  sarcastic,  the  opening  figure  pro- 
vides the  main  basis  for  the  musical  discussion,  ending  in  a  brilliant  prounding  coda. 

— S.L. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  Pathetique 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on  May  7, 1840, 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6, 1893.  He  composed  the  Sixth  Symphony  between 
February  16  and  August  31, 1893.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October 
28  that  year,  just  a  week  before  the  composers  death.  Walter  Damrosch  led  the  first  American 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  on 
March  16, 1894.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Pathetique  in 
December  1894.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1938  and 
Leonard  Bernstein  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1986.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

During  Tchaikovsky's  last  years,  his  reputation  grew  enormously  outside  of  Russia, 
but  he  was  left  prey  to  deepening  inner  gloom,  since  his  countrymen  rarely  recog- 
nized his  genius.  He  had,  moreover,  been  shattered  by  the  sudden  breaking-off  of  the 
strange  but  profoundly  moving  epistolary  relationship  that  he  had  carried  on  for 
fourteen  years  with  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  whose  financial  assistance  and  understand- 
ing had  sustained  him  through  difficult  times.  Though  they  never  met  face  to  face, 
their  relationship  was  one  of  the  strongest,  in  its  emotional  depth,  that  either  of  them 
was  ever  to  experience;  she,  for  unknown  reasons,  decided  to  end  the  correspondence 
decisively  in  October  1890.  Tchaikovsky  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow.  Another 
reason  for  his  depression  was  an  old  but  continuing  concern — the  constant  fear  that 
his  homosexuality  might  become  known  to  the  public  at  large  or  to  the  authorities 
(which  would  lead  to  terrible  consequences,  since  homosexuality  was  regarded  as  a 
crime  that  might  involve  serious  legal  consequences,  including  banishment  and  the 
loss  of  his  civil  rights). 

Tchaikovsky  was  also  concerned  that  he  was  written  out.  In  1892  he  began  a  sym- 
phony and  had  even  partly  orchestrated  it  when  he  decided  to  discard  it  entirely 
(some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  completed  by  a  Russian  musicologist  and  performed  as 
Tchaikovsky's  "Seventh  Symphony";  the  composer's  self-critical  view  was  right).  But  a 
trip  to  western  Europe  in  December  brought  a  warm  reunion:  he  visited  his  old  gover- 
ness, whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over  forty  years.  The  two  days  he  spent  with  her, 
reading  over  many  letters  from  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  not  to  men- 
tion some  of  his  earliest  musical  and  literary  work,  carried  him  off  into  a  deep  nostal- 
gia. As  the  composer  wrote  to  his  brother  Nikolai,  "There  were  moments  when  I 
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returned  into  the  past  so  vividly  that  it  became  weird,  and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  and 
we  both  had  to  keep  back  our  tears." 

The  retrospective  mood  thus  engendered  may  have  remained  even  though  he 
returned  to  Russia  at  low  ebb:  "It  seems  to  me  that  my  role  is  finished  for  good."  Yet 
the  recent  opportunity  to  recall  his  childhood,  when  combined  with  his  fundamen- 
tally pessimistic  outlook,  may  well  have  led  to  the  program  for  the  work  that  suggested 
itself  to  him  and  captured  his  attention  on  the  way  home.  Within  two  weeks  of  writing 
the  foregoing  words,  Tchaikovsky  was  hard  at  work  on  what  was  to  become  his  master- 
piece. Home  again,  he  wrote  in  mid-February  to  a  nephew  that  he  was  in  an  excellent 
state  of  mind  and  hard  at  work  on  a  new  symphony  with  a  program — "but  a  program 
that  will  be  a  riddle  for  everyone.  Let  them  try  and  solve  it."  He  left  only  hints:  "The 
program  of  this  symphony  is  completely  saturated  with  myself  and  quite  often  during 
my  journey  I  cried  profusely."  The  work,  he  said,  was  going  exceedingly  well.  On 
March  24  he  completed  the  sketch  of  the  second  movement — evidently  the  last  to  be 
outlined  in  detail — and  noted  his  satisfaction  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "O  Lord,  I 
thank  Thee!  Today,  March  24th,  completed  preliminary  sketch  well!!!" 

The  orchestration  was  interrupted  until  July  because  he  made  a  trip  to  Cambridge 
to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate,  an  honor  that  he  shared  with  Saint-Saens,  Boito, 
Bruch,  and  Grieg  (who  was  ill  and  unable  to  be  present).  He  was  presented  for  the 
degree  with  a  citation  in  Latin  that  appropriately  singled  out  the  " ardor  fervidus"  and 
the  "languor  subtristis"  of  his  music.  When  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  or- 
chestration would  be  more  difficult  than  he  expected:  "Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  go 
full  speed  ahead  and  it  came  out  very  well.  Now  I  have  become  cowardly  and  unsure 
of  myself.  For  instance,  today  I  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages — nothing  went  as  I 
wanted  it  to."  In  another  letter  he  noted,  "It  will  be ...  no  surprise  if  this  symphony  is 
abused  and  unappreciated — that  has  happened  before.  But  I  definitely  find  it  my 
very  best,  and  in  particular  the  most  sincere  of  all  my  compositions.  I  love  it  as  I  have 
never  loved  any  of  my  musical  children." 


Tchaikovsky  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
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Though  Tchaikovsky  was  eager  to  begin  an  opera  at  once,  the  Sixth  Symphony  was 
to  be  the  last  work  he  would  complete.  The  premiere  on  October  28  went  off  well 
despite  the  orchestra's  coolness  toward  the  piece,  but  the  audience  was  puzzled  by  the 
whole — not  least  by  its  sombre  ending.  Rimsky-Korsakov  confronted  Tchaikovsky  at 
intermission  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  program  to  that  expressive  music; 
the  composer  admitted  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  program,  but  he  refused  to  give  any 
details.  Five  days  later  Tchaikovsky  failed  to  appear  for  breakfast;  he  complained  of 
indigestion  during  the  night,  but  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  His  situation  worsened,  and 
in  the  evening  Modest  sent  for  medical  help  anyway.  For  several  days  Tchaikovsky 
lingered  on,  generally  in  severe  pain.  He  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
November  6. 

Before  going  on  to  the  music  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  it  is  worth  pausing  here  to 
deal  with  the  mystery  that  currently  surrounds  the  composer's  demise — especially 
because  interpretations  of  the  symphony  have  been  colored  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  sudden  death.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass  of  un- 
boiled water  during  a  cholera  epidemic  and  that  he  died  of  the  disease.  A  very  differ- 
ent story  was  published  in  the  February  1981  issue  oiHigh  Fidelity:  it  suggested  that 
the  composer's  death  was  a  forced  suicide — virtually,  in  fact,  a  murder.  According  to 
this  new  account,  the  composer  was  about  to  be  denounced  to  the  Tsar  as  a  homosex- 
ual by  a  duke  with  whose  nephew  Tchaikovsky  had  struck  up  a  friendship.  The  duke 
gave  his  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Chief  Prosecutor  of  the  State,  a  man  named  Yakobi, 
who  had  been  a  classmate  of  the  composer  years  earlier  at  the  St.  Petersburg  College 
of  Law.  Apparently  all  the  surviving  students  of  that  class  convened  a  "court  of  honor" 
to  decide  what  they  might  do  to  save  the  reputation  of  their  school  should  Tchaikovsky 
be  denounced.  After  argumentation  that  lasted  for  hours  (and  at  which  the  composer 
was  present),  the  decision  was  reached  that  he  would  have  to  commit  suicide  by  some 
means  that  could  be  passed  off  as  a  disease — the  letter  of  denunciation  would  then  be 
moot. 

According  to  this  story,  then,  one  of  the  participants  obtained  a  supply  of  poison 
and  delivered  it  to  Tchaikovsky,  who  consumed  it  and  then  refused  to  see  a  doctor 
until  it  was  too  late  for  help.  All  involved — including  the  doctor  who  finally  treated 
him  and  his  own  family — had  to  be  in  on  the  secret,  in  order  to  protect  the  composer's 
memory  and  their  own  reputations.  Unfortunately,  the  story  itself  is  almost  totally 
undocumented  except  by  a  series  of  hearsay  accounts.  But  the  Russian  musicologist 
Alexandra  Orlova  (who  had  seen  documents  in  Russia  that  are  not  accessible  to  West- 
ern scholars)  convinced  the  English  Tchaikovsky  scholar  David  Brown  of  its  truth, 
with  the  result  that  this  version  appears  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians.  But  a  story  derived  largely  from  fourth-hand  deathbed  reports  does  not 
inspire  confidence,  especially  when  it  is  so  obviously  sensational  in  character.  The 
whole  complex  issue  has  recently  been  discussed  in  a  fascinating  article  by  Alexander 
Poznansky,  "Tchaikovsky's  Suicide:  Myth  and  Reality"  (Nineteenth-Century  Music  for 
Spring  1988);  this  article  demolishes  the  Orlova  hypothesis  through  a  careful  study  of 
Russian  law,  Tchaikovsky's  psychological  condition  in  the  days  before  his  final  illness, 
and  convincing  indications  that  the  composer  had  long  since  come  to  terms  with  his 
own  nature. 

All  of  this  speculation  has  been  fired,  in  part,  by  the  extraordinary  expressive  rich- 
ness of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  especially  by  its  finale.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  music  was  composed  because  of  the  composer's  premonitions  of 
impending  death.  Yet  perusal  of  his  letters  makes  clear  that  until  the  last  few  days  he 
was  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  years,  confident  and  looking  forward  to 
future  compositions.  The  expressive  qualities  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  follow  from  his 
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two  previous  symphonies,  which  are  also  concerned  in  various  ways  with  Fate.  The 
Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  offered  two  views  of  man's  response  to  Fate — on 
the  one  hand  finding  solace  in  the  life  of  the  peasants,  on  the  other  struggling  to 
conquest,  though  through  a  somewhat  unconvincing  victory.  In  the  Sixth  Symphony, 
Fate  leads  only  to  despair. 

Tchaikovsky  never  did  reveal  a  formal  program  to  the  symphony,  though  a  note 
found  among  his  papers  is  probably  an  early  draft  for  one: 

The  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  symphony  is  LIFE.  First  part — all  impulsive 
passion,  confidence,  thirst  for  activity.  Must  be  short.  (Finale  DEATH — result  of 
collapse.)  Second  part  love;  third  disappointments;  fourth  ends  dying  away  (also 
short). 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  (and  any  possible  elaborations  of  it)  remained  the  composer's 
secret.  The  title  that  it  now  bears  came  only  the  day  after  the  first  performance,  when 
the  composer,  having  rejected  "A  Program  Symphony"  (since  he  had  no  intention  of 
revealing  the  program)  and  Modest's  suggestion  of  "Tragic,"  was  taken  with  his 
brother's  alternative  suggestion,  "Pathetic."  Modest  recalled  his  brother's  reaction: 
'"Excellent,  Modya,  bravo,  Pathetic /'  and  before  my  eyes  he  wrote  on  the  score  the  title 
by  which  it  has  since  been  known."  The  title  gives  a  misimpression  in  English,  where 
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"pathetic"  has  become  a  debased  slang  word,  almost  totally  losing  its  original  sense  of 
"passionate"  or  "emotional,"  with  a  hint  of  its  original  Greek  sense  of  "suffering."  In 
French  it  still  retains  its  significance.  And  the  symphony  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most 
successful  evocation  of  Tchaikovsky's  emotional  suffering,  sublimated  into  music  of 
great  power. 

The  slow  introduction  begins  in  the  "wrong"  key  but  works  its  way  around  to 
B  minor  and  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo.  The  introduction  proves  to 
foreshadow  the  main  thematic  material,  which  is  a  variant  of  the  opening  figure  in 
the  bassoon  over  the  dark  whispering  of  the  double  basses.  The  great  climax  to  which 
this  builds  is  a  splendid  preparation  for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  greatest  tunes,  a  falling 
and  soaring  melody  that  is  worked  to  a  rich  climax  and  then  dies  away  with  a  lingering 
afterthought  in  the  clarinet.  An  unexpected  orchestral  crash  begins  the  tense  develop- 
ment section,  which  builds  a  wonderful  sense  of  energy  as  the  opening  thematic  mate- 
rial returns  in  a  distant  key  and  only  gradually  works  round  to  the  tonic.  The  romantic 
melody,  now  in  the  tonic  B  major,  is  especially  passionate. 

The  second  movement  is  quite  simply  a  scherzo  and  Trio,  but  it  has  a  couple  of 
special  wrinkles  of  its  own.  Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  the  great  composers  of  the  orches- 
tral waltz  (think  of  the  third  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony);  here  he  chose  to 
write  a  waltz  that  happens  to  be  in  5/4  time!  According  to  the  conservative  Viennese 
critic  Eduard  Hanslick:  "This  disagreeable  meter  upsets  both  listener  and  player." 
But  the  odd  rhythmic  twist  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary  grace 
of  the  music. 

The  third  movement  is  a  brilliant  march,  beginning  with  rushing  busy  triplets  that 
alternate  with  a  crisp  march  melody  that  bursts  out  into  a  climactic  full  orchestral 
version,  a  momentary  triumph.  That  triumph  comes  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  movement,  which  bears  the  unprecedented  marking  "Adagio  lamen- 
toso"  The  first  theme  is  divided  between  the  two  violin  parts  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
first  nor  second  violin  part  alone  makes  sense,  but  when  played  together  they  result 
in  a  simple,  expressive,  descending  melody.  (Of  course,  the  orchestra  should  be  seated 
as  it  was  in  Tchaikovsky's  day  for  the  music  to  make  its  full  effect.  With  the  first  violins 
at  the  front  of  the  stage  on  the  conductor's  left  and  the  second  violins  at  the  front  on 
his  right,  the  melody  seems  to  leap  back  and  forth  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 
other  on  every  note.)  The  second  theme,  a  more  flowing  Andante,  builds  to  a  great 
orchestral  climax  exceeded  only  by  the  climax  of  the  opening  material  that  follows. 
This  dies  away  and  a  single  stroke  of  the  tam-tam,  followed  by  a  soft  and  sustained 
dark  passage  for  trombones  and  tuba,  brings  in  the  "dying  fall"  of  the  ending,  the 
second  theme  descending  into  the  lowest  depths  of  cellos  and  basses. 

Tchaikovsky's  farewell  vision  is  a  sombre  one,  congruent  with  his  own  pessimistic 
view  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering — especially  given  all  the  stories  that  whirl 
around  the  composer — that  his  art,  and  especially  the  Pathetique  Symphony,  was  a 
means  of  self-transcendence,  a  way  of  overcoming  the  anguish  and  torment  of  his 
life.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  Tchaikovsky  chose  to  revel  in  his 
misery;  but  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  at  least,  he  confronted  it,  recreated  it  in  sound, 
and  put  it  firmly  behind  him. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,July30,at2:30 


Please  note  that  illness  has  prevented  Eduardo  Mata  from  conducting  this 
afternoon's  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
secured  the  services  of  Yoel  Levi  as  guest  conductor;  the  program  remains 
unchanged. 


Yoel  Levi 


Yoel  Levi  became 
music  director 
and  conductor  of 
the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  August 
1988,  succeeding 
Robert  Shaw, 
who  is  now  music 
director  emeritus 
W^fe  I    and  conductor 

laureate  of  that  orchestra.  In  recent  seasons, 
Mr.  Levi  has  pursued  a  distinguished  inter- 
national career  as  guest  conductor  of  lead- 
ing orchestras  in  North  America  and 
Europe.  In  1984  he  left  his  post  as  resident 
conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  after 
a  six-year  tenure  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ducting staff.  Mr.  Levi  joined  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  1978  as  conducting  assistant; 
also  that  year  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Inter- 
national Conductors  Competition  in  Besan- 
gon,  France.  Within  two  years  he  became 
resident  conductor  at  Cleveland,  and  he 
has  returned  to  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
podium  regularly  as  a  guest  since  1984,  at 
the  Blossom  Festival  as  well  as  at  Severance 
Hall.  He  has  frequently  taken  over  concerts 
for  indisposed  conductors,  often  at  very 
short  notice  and  with  no  change  of  pro- 
gram. Noted  for  his  exceptionally  extensive 
repertoire,  Mr.  Levi  is  in  great  demand  as  a 
guest  conductor  with  orchestras  throughout 
the  world,  including  the  major  orchestras 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  Engage- 
ments during  the  1987-88  season  included 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France,  and  the  orchestras  of 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Houston,  Toronto, 
Utah,  Indianapolis,  San  Diego,  Honolulu, 
and  Bonn,  among  many  others.  During  the 


1988-89  season  he  conducted  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony, the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Resident  Orchestra  of  The  Hague,  among 
others.  Mr.  Levi  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  debut  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  November  1985,  with  subscription  per- 
formances of  music  by  Mozart  and  Bruck- 
ner. Mr.  Levi  has  made  two  highly 
acclaimed  Telarc  recordings  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra:  excerpts  from  Prokofiev's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  a  coupling  of  Sibelius' 
Symphony  No.  2  and  Finlandia.  This  past 
February  he  recorded  Copland's  Third 
Symphony  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony 
Orchestra,  also  for  Telarc.  With  pianist 
MartinoTirimo,  he  has  recorded 
Rachmaninoff's  Second  Piano  Concerto 
and  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  and  the 
Brahms'  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  the 
London  Philharmonic.  Recently  released  is 
the  first  recording  of  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  with  soloist  Gottfried 
Schneider  and  the  Bamberg  Symphony 
under  Mr.  Levi's  direction,  on  the  Schwann 
label. 

Yoel  Levi  was  born  in  Romania  in  August 
1950  and  moved  to  Israel  with  his  family 
soon  thereafter.  He  studied  at  the  Tel  Aviv 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  received  a 
master  of  arts  degree  with  distinction,  and 
at  the  Jerusalem  Academy  of  Music  under 
Mendi  Rodan.  He  also  studied  with  Franco 
Ferrara  in  Rome,  with  Kiril  Kondrashin  in 
Holland,  and  at  London's  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  and  Drama.  An  experienced 
instrumentalist,  Mr.  Levi  plays  the  violin, 
piano,  and  percussion  instruments. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,July30,at2:30 

EDUARDO  M ATA  conducting 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato — Moderato  assai 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


INTERMISSION 


COPLAND 


Symphony  No.  3 

Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 

Allegro  molto 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare) — Allegro  risoluto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electonic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  ofViatka,  on  May  7, 1840,  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  November  6, 1893.  He  began  work  on  the  Violin  Concerto  at  Clarens,  Switzer- 
land, in  March  1878,  completing  it  on  April  11,  but  on  the  advice  of  his  brother  Modest  and  his 
student  YosifKotek,  he  took  a  few  more  days  to  replace  the  original  Andante  with  the  present 
Canzonetta.  (The  Andante  survives  as  the  "Meditation"  that  opens  the  set  of  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano  called  "Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher"  Opus  42.)  Leopold  Auer,  to  whom  the  concerto  was 
first  dedicated,  pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Adolf 
Brodsky  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert  conducted  by  Hans  Richter  on  December  4, 1881. 
The  Boston  Symphony's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  concerto  took  place  only  on  August  4, 
1949,  withjascha  Heifetz  as  soloist  qzyd  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  Yuri  Temirkanov  led  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  with  Vladimir  Spivakov  as  soloist,  on  July  2, 1988.  The 
orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto  is  as  indispensable  to  violinists  as  his  B-flat  minor 
piano  concerto  is  to  the  keyboard  lions.  Each  work  got  off  to  a  dismaying  start.  The 
piano  concerto,  completed  early  in  1875,  was  rejected  by  Nikolai  Rubinstein  in  the 
most  brutal  terms  and  had  to  travel  to  far-away  Boston  for  its  premiere  at  the  hands 
of  Hans  von  Biilow.  Three  years  later  the  painful  episode  repeated  itself  with  the 
Violin  Concerto,  which  was  turned  down  by  its  dedicatee,  the  influential  concert- 
master  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Leopold  Auer. 

The  first  of  the  three  violinists  to  figure  in  the  concerto's  early  history  was  Yosif 
Yosifovich  Kotek,  a  pupil  of  Tchaikovsky's  in  composition,  then  twenty-two,  and  de- 
scribed by  Modest  Tchaikovsky  as  "a  good-looking  young  man,  warmhearted,  en- 
thusiastic, and  a  gifted  virtuoso."  Kotek  was  a  witness  at  Tchaikovsky's  wedding  and 
was  a  confidant  in  its  catastrophic  aftermath;  possibly  he  was  Tchaikovsky's  lover  for  a 
time.  He  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  musicians  employed  by  Mme.  Nadezhda  von  Meek 
(Debussy  was  the  most  famous  in  that  succession),  and  it  was  he  who  established  con- 
tact between  Tchaikovsky  and  that  secretive  and  wealthy  lady.  He  gave  Tchaikovsky 
advice  on  violinistic  matters,  learned  the  piece  page  by  page  as  Tchaikovsky  wrote  it, 
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and,  according  to  the  composer's  testimony,  knew  it  well  enough  "so  that  he  could 
have  given  a  performance."  In  fact  he  never  did  give  a  performance,  then  or  later, 
and  when  an  opportunity  arose  early  in  1882  he  evaded  it,  to  Tchaikovsky's  disgust. 
By  then  he  was  more  a  teacher  than  a  public  executant,  and  he  died  in  1883,  still  a 
young  man. 

From  the  beginning,  though,  it  was  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  to  have  the  concerto 
played  by  Leopold  Auer,  who  had  come  from  Hungary  to  Saint  Petersburg  ten  years 
earlier  as  concertmaster  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  and  to  teach  at  the  newly  founded 
Conservatory.  Here  is  the  story  as  Auer  told  it  to  The  Musical  Courier,  writing  from 
Saint  Petersburg  on  January  12,  1912: 

When  Tchaikovsky  came  to  see  me  one  evening,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  roll  of  music,  great  was  my  astonishment  on  finding  that  this 
proved  to  be  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated  to  me,  completed,  and  already  in  print. 
My  first  feeling  was  one  of  gratitude  for  this  proof  of  his  sympathy  toward  me, 
which  honored  me  as  an  artist.  On  closer  acquaintance  with  the  composition,  I 
regretted  that  the  great  composer  had  not  shown  it  to  me  before  committing  it  to 

print.  Much  unpleasantness  might  then  have  been  spared  us  both 

Warmly  as  I  had  championed  the  symphonic  works  of  the  young  composer  (who 
was  not  at  that  time  universally  recognized),  I  could  not  feel  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  the  Violin  Concerto,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  movement;  still  less  could  I 
place  it  on  the  same  level  as  his  strictly  orchestral  compositions.  I  am  still  of  the 
same  opinion.  My  delay  in  bringing  the  concerto  before  the  public  was  partly  due 
to  this  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  partly  that  I  found  it  would 
be  necessary,  for  purely  technical  reasons,  to  make  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
passages  of  the  solo  part.  This  delicate  and  difficult  task  I  subsequently  undertook, 
and  re-edited  the  violin  solo  part,  and  it  is  this  edition  which  has  been  played  by 
me,  as  also  by  my  pupils,  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  I  had 
declared  the  concerto  in  its  original  form  technically  unplayable.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  some  of  the  passages  were  not  suited  to  the  character  of  the  instrument, 
and  that,  however  perfectly  rendered,  they  would  not  sound  as  well  as  the  com- 
poser had  imagined.  From  this  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view  only  I  found  some  of 
it  impracticable,  and  for  this  reason  I  re-edited  the  solo  part. 

Tchaikovsky,  hurt  at  my  delay  in  playing  the  concerto  in  public  and  quite  rightly 
too  (I  have  often  deeply  regretted  it,  and  before  his  death  received  absolution  from 
him),  now  proceeded  to  have  a  second  edition  published,  and  dedicated  the  con- 
certo this  time  to  Adolf  Brodsky,  who  brought  it  out  in  Vienna,  where  it  met  with 
much  adverse  criticism,  especially  from  Hanslick.  The  only  explanation  I  can  give 
of  the  orchestral  score  still  bearing  my  name  is  that  when  the  original  publisher, 
Jiirgenson,  of  Moscow,  to  suit  the  composer,  republished  the  concerto,  he  brought 
out  the  piano  score  in  the  new  edition,  but  waited  to  republish  the  orchestral  score 
until  the  first  edition  of  it  should  be  exhausted.  This  is  the  only  way  I  can  solve  the 
problem  of  the  double  dedication. 

. . .  The  concerto  has  made  its  way  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  that  is  the  most 
important  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody. 

Nikolai  Rubinstein  had  eventually  come  round  in  the  matter  of  the  Piano  Concerto, 
and  Auer  not  only  became  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  Violin  Concerto  but,  as  he 
said,  taught  it  to  his  remarkable  progeny  of  pupils,  Heifetz,  Elman,  Zimbalist,  Seidel, 
Parlow,  and  others.  The  "absolution"  to  which  he  refers  must  have  come  late,  for  in 
1888  Tchaikovsky  was  not  only  still  resentful  about  Auer's  actions  a  decade  earlier  but 
also  believed  him  to  be  intriguing  against  the  work  by,  for  example,  dissuading  the 
French  violinist  Emile  Sauret  from  taking  it  into  his  repertory.  As  for  Auer's  editorial 
emendations,  they  may  be,  strictly  speaking,  unnecessary,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  a 
betrayal.  His  initial  rejection  was,  however,  a  practical  nuisance.  His  verdict,  wrote 
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Tchaikovsky,  "coming  from  such  an  authority,  .  .  .  had  the  effect  of  casting  this  unfor- 
tunate child  of  my  imagination  into  the  limbo  of  the  hopelessly  forgotten."  And  hence 
the  delayed  premiere  in  a  far-off  and  unsympathetic  place. 

Adolf  Brodsky,  who  turned  thirty  in  1881,  was  of  Russian  birth,  but  trained  chiefly 
in  Vienna.  He  became  an  important  quartet  leader,  served  as  concertmaster  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  and  of  the  Halle  Orchestra  in  Manchester,  England,  and  eventu- 
ally settled  in  the  latter  city  as  director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  had  already 
tried  to  place  Tchaikovsky's  concerto  with  the  orchestras  of  Pasdeloup  and  Colonne  in 
Paris  before  he  managed  to  persuade  Richter  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  The 
performance  must  have  been  awful.  Brodsky  himself  was  prepared,  but  Richter  had 
not  allowed  enough  rehearsal  time,  and  most  of  the  little  there  was  went  into  correct- 
ing mistakes  in  the  parts.  The  orchestra,  out  of  sheer  timidity,  accompanied  every- 
thing pianissimo.  Brodsky  was  warmly  applauded,  but  the  music  itself  was  hissed. 
What  is  best  remembered  about  the  premiere  is  Eduard  Hanslick's  review  in  the 
Vienna  Neuefreie  Presse: 

The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather,  an 
inflated  one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and 

taste The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  Violin  Concerto. 

For  a  while  it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The 
violin  is  no  longer  played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue . . .  The 
Adagio  is  well  on  the  way  to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon  breaks 
off  to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched  jollity  of  a 
Russian  church  festival.  We  see  a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we  hear  crude  curses, 
and  smell  the  booze.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  obscene  illustrations,  Friedrich 
Vischer  once  maintained  that  there  were  pictures  which  one  could  see  stink.  Tchai- 
kovsky's Violin  Concerto  for  the  first  time  confronts  us  with  the  hideous  idea  that 
there  may  be  compositions  whose  stink  one  can  hear. 

But,  as  Leopold  Auer  said,  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody.  Tchaikovsky  pleases 
us  right  away  with  a  gracious  melody,  minimally  accompanied,  for  the  violins  of  the 
orchestra.  Indeed,  we  had  better  enjoy  it  now,  because  he  will  not  bring  it  back.  (He 
does  the  same  tease  with  the  big  "Tonight  we  love"  tune  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piano 
Concerto.)  But  as  early  as  the  ninth  measure,  a  few  instruments  abruptly  change  the 
subject  and  build  up  suspense  with  a  quiet  dominant  pedal.  The  violins  at  once  get 
into  the  spirit  of  this  new  development,  and  they  have  no  difficulty  running  over 
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those  few  woodwinds  who  are  still  nostalgic  about  the  opening  melody.  And  thus  the 
soloist's  entrance  is  effectively  prepared.  What  he  plays  at  first  is  the  orchestral  violins' 
response  to  the  dominant  pedal,  but  set  squarely  into  a  harmonic  firmament  and 
turned  into  a  "real"  theme.  Later,  Tchaikovsky  introduces  another  theme  for  the  solo 
violin,  quiet  but  "con  molto  espressione"  The  transitional  passages  provide  the  occasion 
for  the  fireworks  for  which  the  concerto  is  justly  famous.  The  cadenza  is  Tchaikovsky's 
own,  and  it  adds  interesting  new  thoughts  on  the  themes  as  well  as  providing  further 
technical  alarums  and  excursions. 

At  the  first  run-through  in  April  1878  by  Kotek  and  with  the  composer  at  the  piano, 
everybody,  Tchaikovsky  included,  sensed  that  the  slow  movement  was  not  right. 
Tchaikovsky  quickly  provided  a  replacement  in  the  form  of  the  present  Canzonetta 
and  found  a  new  home  for  the  original  Andante  as  the  "Meditation"  that  begins  the 
three-movement  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher.  The  Canzonetta  is 
lovely  indeed,  both  in  its  melodic  inspiration  and  in  its  delicately  placed,  beautifully 
detailed  accompaniments. 

Perhaps  with  his  eye  on  the  parallel  place  in  Beethoven's  concerto,  Tchaikovsky 
invents  a  dramatic  crossing  into  the  finale,  though  unlike  Beethoven  he>  writes  his 
own  transitional  cadenza.  So  far  we  have  met  the  violin  as  a  singer  and  as  an  instru- 
ment that  allows  brilliant  and  rapid  voyages  across  a  great  range.  Now  Tchaikovsky 
presents  it  to  us  with  the  memory  of  its  folk  heritage  intact.  We  can  read  Hanslick 
again  and  recognize  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  is  so  offended  by  "brutal  and 

wretched  jollity . . .  vulgar  faces . . .  curses . . .  [the  smell  of]  booze "  Tchaikovsky's 

finale  sounds  to  us  like  a  distinctly  urban,  cultured  genre  picture  of  country  life,  but 
one  can  imagine  that  in  the  context  of  Vienna  one  hundred  and  three  years  ago  it 
might  have  struck  some  delicate  noses  as  pretty  uncivilized.  And  though  Tchaikovsky 
couldn't  please  Hanslick,  he  probably  has  no  trouble  at  all  winning  us  over. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 

Aaron  Copland 

Symphony  No.  3 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14, 1900,  and  lives  in  Peekskill, 
New  York.  He  composed  his  Third  Symphony  on  a  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation, 
working  on  the  piece  over  a  two-year  period  from  the  summer  of  1944,  and  completing  the  orches- 
tration while  staying  on  in  the  Berkshires  after  the  1946  Tanglewood  season.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  world  premiere  performances  on  October  18  and  19, 
1946;  he  also  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  with  the  BSO  on  July  26, 1947.  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  by  the  BSO,  on  August  3, 
1973,  but  the  most  recent  performance  in  the  Shed  took  place  at  an  all-Copland  concert  in  Au- 
gust 1985  with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet, 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  tenor  drum, 
wood  block,  snare  drum,  triangle,  slapstick,  ratchet,  anvil,  claves,  tubular  bells),  two  harps, 
celesta,  piano,  and  strings. 

Copland's  Third  Symphony  was  his  first  abstract  orchestral  score  in  over  a  decade, 
since  the  completion  of  the  Short  Symphony  of  1932-33.  He  had,  of  course,  written  a 
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great  deal  of  music  in  that  busy  decade,  but  it  had  either  been  intended  for  the  ballet 
or  films  (therefore  designed  to  color  and  illustrate  a  dramatic  situation),  or  it  had 
been  designed  specifically  for  a  limited  purpose  (such  as  the  Outdoor  Overture  for  a 
school  ensemble  or  the  Lincoln  Portrait  for  a  popular  concert  by  Andre  Kostelanetz). 
Thus,  the  Third  Symphony  was  Copland's  first  essay  in  years  in  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  significant  and  demanding  of  orchestral  genres.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  do  justice  to  the  work,  both  for  his  own  musical  satisfaction  and  because  of 
his  close  relationship  at  Tanglewood  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  through  whom  the 
commission  was  offered.  Copland  could  be  a  very  fluent  composer,  but  in  this  case  he 
was  determined  not  to  rush  into  the  piece;  he  began  slowly  and  worked  steadily,  with 
some  necessary  pauses,  for  over  two  years. 

Already  familiar  with  Mexico  from  a  number  of  visits  in  the  '30s,  Copland  chose  to 
spend  the  summer  of  1944  in  a  secluded  spot  in  Topotzlan,  far  from  intrusion  by 
telephone  or  radio;  before  leaving  in  October,  he  had  drafted  the  first  movement.  His 
retreat  in  1945  was  a  shorter  one,  to  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey,  where,  between  March 
and  October,  he  completed  the  first  two  movements.  The  third  movement  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1945  in  Connecticut.  Before  coming  to  the  first  post-war  Tanglewood 
season  (the  Festival  had  been  cut  back  to  almost  nothing  since  1942)  in  July  1946, 
Copland  drafted  the  last  two  movements  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough, 
New  Hampshire.  Finally,  with  the  premiere  drawing  close,  he  stayed  on  in  Richmond, 
in  the  converted  barn  where  he  lived  for  several  summers,  to  finish  the  orchestration 
after  the  close  of  the  Tanglewood  season  before  the  first  performance  in  mid-October. 

No  musical  genre  arouses  greater  expectations  from  a  composer's  audience  than 
the  symphony,  long  regarded  as  the  summit  of  orchestral  creation.  And  Copland's 
Third  is  his  largest  purely  instrumental  score.  Though  he  was  surely  concerned  (as  all 
creative  artists  must  be)  to  please  himself  first  of  all,  Copland  was  naturally  aware  that 
his  new  symphony  would  be  appearing  in  a  musical  milieu  very  different  from  that  of 
his  earlier  symphonic  works.  The  preceding  decade  had  seen  a  proliferation  of  serious 
large-scale  composition  by  American  composers,  and  there  were  now  a  goodly 
number  of  notable  American  symphonies  where  there  had  earlier  seemed  to  be  just  a 
handful.  Copland  himself  had  something  to  do  with  that  growth,  for  by  bringing 
talented  composers  to  the  attention  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  he  had  paved  the  way  for 
performances  that  in  turn  generated  new  composition.  Already  the  Third  Symphony 
of  Roy  Harris  (1939)  had  been  hailed  as  the  "great  American  symphony."  Similar 
acclaim  greeted  the  Third  Symphony  of  William  Schuman  (1941).  Now  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  composer  of  his  generation  was  to  appear  with  a  Third 
Symphony.  Though  unlikely  to  worry  about  critical  puffery  regarding  the  "great 
American  symphony,"  Copland  certainly  knew  that  something  substantial  would  be 
expected  of  him. 

More  important  for  the  mood  of  the  new  symphony  was  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion— in  the  closing  days  and  just  after  the  end  of  the  largest  war  known  to  human 
history.  The  elation  generated  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  certainly 
affected  everyone,  including  the  composer.  It  was  time  for  music  of  affirmation,  of 
positive  and  forward-looking  moods.  With  any  large  creative  project — whether  in 
music  or  any  other  discipline — the  artist's  most  difficult  task  is  to  find  a  concrete  way 
into  the  work.  No  amount  of  theoretical  speculation  or  generalizing  about  its  nature 
and  character  can  match  a  single  precise  phrase — a  harmony,  a  melodic  figure,  a  key 
to  the  basic  language  of  the  piece. 

Copland  found  his  key  in  a  short  work  he  had  composed  not  long  before,  intended 
primarily  as  a  small  contribution  to  the  home  morale  in  the  war  effort,  but  one  that 
proved  to  have  remarkable  staying  power.  In  1942,  on  a  commission  from  Eugene 
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Goossens  for  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  Copland  had  composed  a  short 
fanfare.  He  was  one  often  composers  so  commissioned;  their  works  were  designed  to 
begin  each  of  the  orchestra's  concerts  that  season.  Nine  of  the  works  are  forgotten 
today,  but  Copland's  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  is  one  of  his  best-known  pieces,  even 
to  the  point  of  having  been  used  as  a  television  theme  in  the  1950s  (for  CBS's  dramati- 
zations of  historical  events,  "You  Are  There"). 

Copland  chose  to  insert  the  fanfare  in  toto  into  the  last  movement  of  his  Third  Sym- 
phony and  to  build  much  of  the  finale  explicitly  on  that  theme.  To  first-time  listeners, 
it  may  come  as  something  of  a  shock,  suddenly  hearing  very  familiar  music  in  the 
middle  of  a  new  piece.  When  I  first  heard  this  symphony,  the  last  movement  seemed 
somehow  stuck  on,  not  really  part  of  the  work,  because  its  very  familiarity  drew  atten- 
tion. Closer  acquaintace  has  brought  me  to  quite  a  different  conclusion:  it  seems  to 
me  now  as  if  the  entire  symphony  grows  out  of  the  material  of  the  famous  fanfare. 

Copland  has  said  only  that  he  used  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  in  order  to  end 
the  symphony  in  a  positive  mood.  He  never  mentioned  when  that  idea  first  occurred 
to  him.  If  it  was  part  of  his  original  plan,  then  it  is  only  natural  that  the  musical  ges- 
tures of  the  fanfare  might  shape  other  elements  of  the  work.  But  even  if  the  idea 
occurred  rather  late,  the  mood  and  character  of  the  famous  fanfare  might  well  have 
been  subconsciously  in  his  mind,  generating  all  the  materials  he  developed.  It  was  a 
fairly  recent  work,  composed  in  response  to  the  world  political  situation;  the  sym- 
phony, too,  would  inevitably  reflect  the  new  mood  of  the  post-war  years.  A  musical 
reconsideration  of  the  heroic  gestures  of  a  short  time  earlier,  whether  conscious  or 
not,  was  entirely  suitable. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  symphony  has  a  hidden  program.  It  ex- 
presses its  own  solidly  built  structure  in  absolute  musical  terms.  But  the  creative  artist 
lives  in  a  time  and  place  that  inevitably  has  some  effect  on  the  rhetoric  of  his  work. 
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The  grand  heroic  gesture  of  1942  can  be  reconsidered  in  a  time  of  approaching  vic- 
tory (when  Copland  began  the  work,  D-Day  had  already  occurred)  or  of  newly- won 
peace  (the  final  two  movements  were  composed  after  the  war  had  ended). 

It  makes  sense  to  begin  a  consideration  of  the  Third  Symphony,  then,  with  the 
music  that  will  not  appear  explicitly  until  the  beginning  of  the  finale.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trumpet  theme  when  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  finally  appears: 

EXAMPLE  1 
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Each  element  of  this  theme  provides  material  that  can  be  heard  (literally  or  varied) 
elsewhere  in  the  symphony.  The  very  first  figure  (a),  a  rising  fourth  followed  by  a 
fifth,  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  gesture  of  the  entire  symphony.  Though  often 
heard  in  slightly  different  guise,  the  idea  of  a  smaller  leap  followed  by  a  larger  leap  in 
the  same  direction  is  nearly  ubiquitous  here.  The  second  figure  (b)  is  a  variant,  the 
interval  of  the  fifth  turned  back  and  partly  filled  in  by  a  step,  to  produce  the  overall 
outline  of  a  fourth.  A  slow,  descending  arpeggio  of  a  major  triad  (c)  interlocks  with  a 
pair  of  descending  fourths  (d).  Next  come  four  rapid  arpeggios  of  the  basic  major 
triad  (e);  the  phrase  ends  with  the  notes  of  that  triad  spread  wide  over  a  descending 
phrase  (/).  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  by  themselves,  most  of  these  ideas  are  common- 
place gestures  in  tonal  music.  But  taken  together,  with  the  number  of  quotations  of 
variations  that  seem  to  occur  in  the  first  three  movements,  it  seems  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  sound  of  the  fanfare  provided  the  raw  materials  of  the  Third 
Symphony. 

The  assertive,  widespread  figures,  the  straightforward  harmonic  basis  of  the  theme, 
and  the  quality  of  lyricism  that  is  present  despite  the  large  leaps  are  all  essential 
characteristics  of  Copland.  Add  to  this  an  orchestral  treatment  that  pares  away  every- 
thing inessential,  resulting  in  a  wonderful  clarity  of  line,  even  when  the  contrapuntal 
interplay  grows  busy,  and  you  have  the  essence  of  the  Third  Symphony. 

The  symphony  opens  with  a  movement  in  a  large  arch  form,  starting  slowly  and 
"with  simple  expression,"  then  growing  more  agitated  and  building  to  a  climax  before 
returning  to  the  mood  and  color  of  the  opening.  The  first  violins  (divided  into  three 
parts  playing  in  octaves),  clarinets  (in  octaves),  and  a  solo  flute  introduce  a  broad 
hymnlike  theme,  unharmonized  at  first.  The  expansive  theme  consists  largely  of 
fourths  and  fifths  (motives  a  and  b),  and  ends  with  a  series  of  descending  fourths 
(compare  motive  d). 


4  th 
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This  grows,  as  if  organically,  into  a  new  broad  theme,  first  heard  in  the  violas  and 
English  horn,  again  consisting  largely  of  fifths,  though  with  a  triadic  element  as  well 
(motive  c). 


EXAMPLE  3 
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Here  the  preceding  quarter-note  motion  speeds  up  to  eighth-note  motion.  The  flow- 
ing eighths  then  turn  into  running  sixteenths  at  the  first  climax,  where  the  trombones 
enter  with  a  new  theme  (against  an  intensive  rhythmic  background  of  assertive  eighth- 
notes  in  the  strings). 

EXAMPLE  4 
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This  consists  largely  of  ascending  arpeggiated  triads  (motive  e),  but  here  in  the  minor. 
Further  intensification  from  eighth-note  rhythm  to  triplets,  for  fortissimo  dynamics, 
and  to  rapid  alternation  of  the  triad  figures  between  winds  and  brass  choirs  builds  to 
the  first  climax  of  the  movement,  in  E-fiat — far  from  the  serene  E  major  in  which  the 
movement  began.  The  opening  theme  returns,  only  to  be  ousted  by  the  trombone 
theme  (Example  4),  dissonant  and  agitated  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  principal  climax 
(brass  triple-forte)  dies  away  in  a  concluding  passage:  the  home  key  of  E  is  recovered, 
but  at  first  in  the  minor  mode.  The  clarinets  expressively  mourn  the  battle  just 
finished: 

EXAMPLE  5 


a    (inverted) 


4  th 


The  first  three  notes  are  a  rough  inversion  of  the  fanfare  theme  (motive  a),  but  con- 
sisting of  intervals  of  the  third  (rather  than  the  fourth)  and  fifth,  which  outlines  a 
seventh  rather  than  an  octave,  as  in  the  fanfare.  This  "squashed"  version  of  the  fan- 
fare motive,  whether  moving  upwards  or  downwards,  appears  frequently  throughout 
the  symphony  until  it  grows  to  its  full  size  at  the  outset  of  the  finale.  A  hushed  reminis- 
cence of  the  opening  phrase  brings  the  first  movement  to  its  end. 

The  gentle  mood  is  abruptly  broken  as  the  horns  introduce  the  principal  motto  of 
the  second  movement  (Allegro  molto),  which  traces  the  outline  of  the  principal  fan- 
fare motive,  with  two  steps  filled  in: 


■ 
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EXAMPLE  6 


f     marcato 


This  sets  off  a  brilliant,  sardonic  scherzo  in  which  the  tiny  opening  motive  is  rarely 
absent.  There  is  a  contrasting  middle  section,  whose  lyrical  oboe  tune  in  3/4  time  has 
suggested  to  some  listeners  the  kind  of  cowboy  song  that  Copland  had  already  em- 
ployed in  Billy  the  Kid  and  Rodeo  (though  the  composer  notes  that  this  symphony  does 
not  quote  any  folk  material).  This  "cowboy  song"  is  original  Copland  and — not, 
surely,  by  chance — contains  motives  derived  from  the  original  fanfare. 

EXAMPLE  7 


Cantando  -  semplice 


The  first  three  notes  outline  motive  b  in  reverse  and  upside-down,  while  the  following 
phrase  follows  the  descending  triadic  figure  (c),  though  largely  filled  in  by  step.  The 
scherzo  returns,  only  to  bring  the  "cowboy  song"  along  with  it  in  a  vigorous  full- 
orchestra  canon  between  strings  and  winds  before  the  final  explosion. 

The  third  movement  begins  gently  and  quietly  with  a  new  version  of  the  theme  first 
heard  in  the  trombones  in  the  first  movement  (Example  4),  now  heard  pianissimo  in 
the  first  violins,  the  beginning  of  a  slowly  developed  conversation  leading  to  a  lovely 
flute  theme  that  undergoes  extensive  development. 


EXAMPLE  8 
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This  in  turns  leads  to  a  slightly  faster  section  in  which  oboe  and  bassoon  inaugurate  a 
duet,  the  motives  of  which  recall  the  fanfare  in  different  ways. 

EXAMPLE  9 
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Tnf     soave,   grazioso 


V  \ul    u 


■*.  9 1?\  .-r^Tf  ,4+W^ 
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Throughout  the  extended  section  that  follows,  light  on  its  feet  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  dance,  other  new  figures  appear,  all  showing  some  family  resemblance  to 
motives  in  the  fanfare  theme: 


EXAMPLE  10a 

(Flute) 


ptmttt^twtm 


ntp 


EXAMPLE  10b 

(Horn) 


(Trumpet) 


mm^mmg^ 


I :  ■  1 


The  movement  dies  away  on  a  sustained  chord  of  A-flat.  The  woodwinds  gently 
sing  out  phrases  from  the  fanfare,  in  a  chorale-like  harmonization.  A  sudden  shift  to 
C  major  brings  in  the  brass,  harps,  and  timpani  with  the  beginning  of  the  actual  Fan- 
fare for  the  Common  Man,  now  played  in  its  entirety.  As  it  dies  away,  the  oboe  begins  in 
an  improvisatory  mood  that  turns  into  a  long,  imaginative  phrase  of  bustling  six- 
teenth-notes. The  woodwinds  develop  this  until  the  strings  join  in  and  take  over  the 
counterpoint.  This  becomes  a  joyous  dance  that  seems  to  come  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent world,  light  and  sparkling  throughout.  Only  when  the  trombones  and  trumpets 
return  with  a  new  statement  of  the  fanfare  theme  do  we  realize  that  the  entire  dance 
is  a  counterpoint  to  it.  The  mood  of  joy  dominates  as  the  dance  continues,  though 
wrenched  into  silence  at  one  point  by  a  violent  dissonance  in  the  full  orchestra.  No 
sooner  is  that  past  when  the  piccolo  pluckily  begins  again  with  the  figure  that  led  into 
the  dance.  Followed  by  the  other  woodwinds,  the  piccolo  and  flutes  lead  the  reestab- 
lished dance.  Elements  of  the  fanfare  gradually  reappear  until  a  final  ringing  affirma- 
tion brings  the  symphony  to  a  close.  No  doubt  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  com- 
position had  a  lot  to  do  with  its  mood  and  character,  but  the  imagination  and  craft 
that  Copland  brought  to  this,  his  largest  orchestral  score,  place  it  firmly  among  the 
ranks  of  the  finest  symphonies  yet  produced  by  an  American. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  4 


"I  doubt  that  you  will  hear  better  quartet  playing  anywhere  in  the  world  today.  These 
young  men  seem  to  have  everything:  profoundly  sensitive  and  expressive  musicality, 
technical  security  and  precision,  and  tonal  richness  that  at  times  makes  them  sound 
almost  like  a  string  orchestra."  — Musical  America 
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ARTISTS 


Yuri  Temirkanov 


One  of  today's 
most  celebrated 
Russian  conduc- 
tors, Yuri  Temir- 
kanov was  born 
in  1938  in  Nal- 
chick,  in  the 
Caucasus.  He 
completed  his 
graduate  and 
post-graduate 
studies  in  both  violin  and  conducting  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  his  con- 
ducting professor  was  Ilya  Mussin.  He  first 
attracted  international  attention  in  1966 
when  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Soviet  All- 
Union  Conductors  Competition.  His  first 
appointment  was  as  musical  director  of  the 
Leningrad  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he 
made  his  debut  as  an  opera  conductor  at 
the  Maly  Theater  with  Verdi's  La  traviata. 
Mr.  Temirkanov  remained  with  the  Lenin- 
grad Symphony  Orchestra  until  1977  and 
toured  widely  with  them  to  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
Sweden,  and  many  other  eastern  and  west- 
ern European  countries.  He  was  regularly 
invited  to  appear  as  guest  conductor  with 
such  leading  orchestras  as  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra,  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  His 
London  debut  took  place  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the  Royal  Festi- 
val Hall,  and  in  1979  he  was  appointed 
principal  guest  conductor  of  that  orchestra, 
a  position  he  still  holds  today.  In  1977  Mr. 
Temirkanov  was  appointed  artistic  director 
and  chief  conductor  of  the  Kirov  Opera  in 
Leningrad,  thus  continuing  and  expanding 
his  affinity  for  the  opera  house.  He  has 
been  responsible  for  dozens  of  notable 
productions  with  that  company,  most  re- 
cently as  both  conductor  and  director  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Queen  of  Spades  and  Eugene 
Onegin.  Along  with  Boris  Godunov,  both  of 
these  productions  were  seen  at  London's 
Covent  Garden  in  the  summer  of  1987,  in 
the  first  western  visit  by  the  Kirov  Opera 
Company.  In  January  1986  Mr.  Temirkanov 
appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
becoming  the  first  Soviet  conductor  to 
appear  in  the  United  States  since  the  re- 
newal, after  six  years,  of  the  Soviet/ Amer- 
ican Cultural  Exchange  Agreement.  His 
performances  were  greeted  by  enormous 


public  and  critical  acclaim.  Mr.  Temirkanov 
made  his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  subscription 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  in  November 
1987  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at 
Tangiewood  last  summer  leading  two  pro- 
grams. He  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  and  he  will  return  to  Symphony  Hall 
for  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts 
this  coming  November. 


John  Lill 

London-born 
John  Lill  attained 
international 
prominence  in 
1970  when  he 
won  first  prize  in 
the  Moscow 
International 
Tchaikovsky 
Competition.  He 
gave  his  first 
recital  at  nine  and,  after  being  awarded  an 
open  scholarship  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  went  on  to  win  numerous  major 
prizes  and  awards.  At  eighteen  he  per- 
formed the  Rachmaninoff  Third  Piano 
Concerto  with  Sir  Adrian  Boult;  three 
months  later  he  made  his  official  and  much 
acclaimed  London  debut,  performing 
Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  at  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall.  Since  then  his  career  perform- 
ing with  orchestra  and  in  recital  has 
flourished:  since  1970  he  has  averaged 
more  than  100  concerts  each  year,  and  he  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  his  generation's 
foremost  pianists.  Besides  several  Festival 
Hall  concerts  each  season,  Mr.  Lill  travels  to 
more  than  forty  countries  on  a  regular 
basis,  appearing  in  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Far  East,  Australasia,  and 
such  European  capitals  as  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  Prague,  Stockholm,  and 
Rome,  working  with  such  distinguished 
conductors  as  Barbirolli,  Haitink,  Jochum, 
Ozawa,  Svetlanov,  Loughran,  Previn,  Rattle, 
Leinsdorf,  Berglund,  Inbal,  Kondrashin, 
Rozhdestvensky,  Conlon,  and  Andrew 
Davis.  Although  Mr.  Lill's  extensive  reper- 
toire includes  more  than  sixty  concertos,  he 
has  established  a  reputation  as  a  leading 
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Beethoven  interpreter:  he  was  the  first 
British  pianist  to  perform  the  complete 
Beethoven  sonata  cycle,  in  eight  concerts  at 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hall  in  1982;  he  has  re- 
corded all  the  sonatas  for  ASV,  and  he  has 
recorded  the  five  concertos  with  Alexander 
Gibson  and  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra 
for  EMI/CFP.  In  January  1984  he  played  all 
thirty-two  sonatas,  the  five  concertos,  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy  in  San  Diego,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  honored  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  civic  award.  Other  United  States 
successes  have  included  appearances  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  with  the  Dallas 
Symphony  under  Eduardo  Mata,  with 
David  Atherton  at  the  opening  of  the  San 
Diego  Symphony's  new  hall,  and  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  Mr.  Lill's  itinerary  during 
1988  included  concerts  with  WDR  Cologne, 
Giuseppe  Sinopoli  and  the  Philharmonia, 
and  both  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  and 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  under  Yuri  Temir- 
kanov.  In  the  spring  he  toured  West  Ger- 
many with  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony 
and  gave  a  recital  in  Oslo.  In  April  he 
helped  mark  the  opening  of  the  new  Casals 
Hall  in  Tokyo,  performing  the  complete 
Beethoven  sonata  cycle  in  eight  concerts — 
only  the  third  time  the  cycle  has  been  given 
complete  in  Tokyo.  Highlights  of  1988-89 
included  concerts  with  the  Malmo  Sym- 
phony in  Sweden  and  with  the  Baltimore 
Symphony,  a  recital  in  Fort  Worth,  a  tour  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Marek  Janowski 
and  the  Cologne  Philharmonic,  and  two 
concerts  with  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra.  Besides 
his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood, 
this  summer  brings  performances  with  Yuri 
Temirkanov  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  as  soloist  in  the  Brahms  First  Piano 
Concerto  with  the  BBC  Symphony  at  the 
Proms;  he  also  serves  as  a  judge  at  the  Van 
Cliburn  International  Piano  Competition. 
Engagements  for  1989-90  include  concerts 
with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  under  Temir- 
kanov, a  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  Tokyo  Philharmonic,  recitals  at  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hall  and  Vienna's  Konzerthaus, 
and  a  return  trip  to  the  United  States  for 
his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
His  1990-91  season  includes  plans  for  a 
tour  of  Australia  and  a  second  tour  of 
Japan.  Mr.  Lill  has  recorded  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  EMI,  ASV,  and  Pickwick. 
He  lives  in  London  and  in  1978  was 
awarded  the  O.B.E.  for  his  services  to 
music. 
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Eduardo  Mata 


Eduardo  Mata 
has  been  music 
director  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony 
Orchestra  since 
1977.  In  Novem- 
ber 1988  he  was 
named  principal 
guest  conductor 
of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Or- 
chestra beginning  with  the  1989-90  season. 
Mr.  Mata  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
podium  personalities  of  his  generation.  In 
addition  to  his  full  schedule  with  the  Dallas 
Symphony,  highlights  of  his  recent  seasons 
have  included  appearances  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic,  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Frankfurt  Radio 
Symphony,  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Baltimore 
Symphony,  and  the  Phoenix  Symphony. 
This  summer  brings  his  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony appearance  since  he  conducted  two 
all-Mozart  programs  at  Tanglewood  in  July 
1976.  Mr.  Mata  made  a  highly  acclaimed 
debut  with  Italy's  Florence  Opera  with  a 
production  of  Prokofiev's  The  Gambler  and 
has  since  returned  there  to  lead  produc- 
tions of  Falla's  La  Vida  breve  and  Ravel's 
L'Heure  espagnole.  During  the  1987-88 
season,  Mr.  Mata  conducted  the  Sydney 
Symphony  on  its  Australian  tour  and  con- 
tinued his  close  association  with  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa, 
with  which  he  has  made  several  recordings. 
Mr.  Mata  and  the  Dallas  Symphony  won 
critical  praise  for  their  recording  of  Cop- 
land's Third  Symphony  for  Angel/EMI. 
Their  first  recording  for  Pro  Arte,  the 
Sibelius  Second  Symphony,  was  released  in 
the  spring  of  1987;  also  available  are  Hoist's 
The  Planets  and  a  Tchaikovsky  disc. 

Mr.  Mata  was  born  in  Mexico  City.  He 
studied  composition  at  the  National  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  with  Carlos  Chavez  and 
Julian  Orbon.  He  spent  the  summer  of 
1964  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and 
his  first  conducting  post  was  that  of  music 
director  of  the  Guadalajara  Symphony 
Orchestra,  when  he  was  twenty-two.  From 
1966  to  1975  he  was  music  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Orquestra  Filarmonica  of 
the  National  University  of  Mexico  City. 
From  1974  until  1978,  Mr.  Mata  was  princi- 


pal conductor  and  musical  advisor  of  the 
Phoenix  Symphony.  Since  1978  he  has  also 
been  active  with  the  London  Symphony, 
conducting  both  concerts  and  recordings. 
Besides  holding  numerous  posts  in  Mexico, 
Mr.  Mata  has  appeared  frequently  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  great  orchestras  of 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Latin 
America.  Most  of  his  recordings  have  been 
on  the  RCA  label,  with  the  Dallas  Sym- 
phony, the  London  Symphony,  the  Philhar- 
monia,  and  the  National  Arts  Centre  Or- 
chestra; he  has  also  recorded  for  Vox  Cum 
Laude.  Two  of  Mr.  Mata's  recordings  have 
received  Grammy  nominations:  Orffs 
Carmina  burana  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony, and  symphonic  poems  of  Richard 
Strauss  with  the  Dallas  Symphony.  Mr. 
Mata  is  also  a  composer:  his  works  include 
symphonic  and  chamber  music,  ballets, 
vocal  music,  and  works  created  directly  for 
tape.  His  wife,  Carmen,  is  an  artist,  and  a 
former  producer  of  popular  records  for 
RCA.  Mr.  Mata  has  received  many  honors 
from  his  native  country,  including  the 
Mexican  Union  of  Musicians  Golden  Lyre 
Award,  the  Elias  Sourasky  Prize  in  Arts  (the 
highest  award  of  its  kind  in  Mexico),  and 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  offered  by 
Mexico's  intellectual  and  scientific  commu- 
nity, life  membership  in  the  prestigious 
Colegio  Nacional,  where  he  lectures  on  a 
regular  basis. 


Itzhak  Perlman 

Itzhak  Perlman's 
unique  combina- 
tion of  talent, 
charm,  and 
humanity  is 
recognized  by 
audiences 
throughout  the 
world  who  re- 
spond not  only 
to  his  flawless 
technique,  but  to  the  irrepressible  joy  of 
music-making  that  he  communicates. 
President  Reagan  recognized  these  qualities 
when  he  honored  the  Israeli-born  violinist 
with  a  "Medal  of  Liberty"  in  1986.  Mr.  Perl- 
man  has  appeared  with  every  major  orches- 
tra and  in  recitals  and  festivals  throughout 
the  world.  In  November  1987  he  joined  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  for  history-making 
concerts  in  Warsaw  and  Budapest,  the  first 
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performances  by  this  orchestra  and  soloist 
in  Eastern  bloc  countries.  Mr.  Perlman's 
recordings  on  the  EMI/Angel,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  CBS  Masterworks,  London/ 
Decca,  and  RCA  labels  appear  regularly  on 
the  best-seller  charts  and  have  won  numer- 
ous Grammy  awards.  His  most  recent  re- 
lease, and  perhaps  his  most  ambitious, 
includes  the  complete  unaccompanied 
sonatas  and  partitas  of  J.S.  Bach  on  the 
EMI/Angel  label.  His  vast  repertoire  en- 
compasses all  the  standard  violin  literature 
as  well  as  music  by  contemporary  compos- 
ers, whose  efforts  he  has  championed. 
Numerous  publications  and  institutions 
have  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Perlman  for  his 
humanitarian  as  well  as  artistic  contribu- 
tions to  our  culture.  Newsweek  featured  him 
with  a  cover  story  in  April  1980,  and  in 
1981  Musical  America  pictured  him  as  "Musi- 
cian of  the  Year"  on  the  cover  of  its  Direc- 
tory of  Music  and  Musicians.  Harvard 
University,  Yale  University,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, Yeshiva  University,  and  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity in  Jerusalem  are  among  the  institutions 
to  have  awarded  him  honorary  degrees.  On 
television,  Mr.  Perlman  has  entertained 
and  enlightened  millions  of  viewers  of  all 
ages,  on  shows  as  diverse  as  "Sesame 
Street,"  several  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center" 
broadcasts,  and  the  PBS  special  "A  Musical 


Toast,"  which  he  hosted.  His  presence  on 
stage,  on  camera,  and  in  personal  appear- 
ances of  all  kinds  speaks  eloquently  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  and  the  disabled, 
and  his  devotion  to  their  cause  is  an  integral 
part  of  his  life.  He  lives  in  New  York  with 
his  wife  Toby  and  their  five  children. 

Mr.  Perlman's  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  dates  back  to  1966 
and  1967,  when  he  performed  and  recorded 
the  Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev 
Second  violin  concertos  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed music  of  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Stravinsky,  Berg,  Starer,  Kim,  Mendels- 
sohn, Sarasate,  Saint-Saens,  and  Shosta- 
kovich with  the  orchestra.  His  recording  of 
the  Berg  and  Stravinsky  concertos  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  won 
the  1981  Grammy  for  Best  Classical  Per- 
formance by  an  Instrumental  Soloist  with 
Orchestra.  He  has  also  recorded  the  concer- 
tos of  Robert  Starer  and  Earl  Kim  with 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  EMI/Angel. 
Mr.  Perlman's  most  recent  Boston  Sym- 
phony appearance  was  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer,  when  he  was  soloist  in  Mozart's 
Violin  Concerto  No.  5  under  Edo  de  Waart's 
direction. 


,  *  ,* 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Col  ton 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock.M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 
Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 


Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

May  no  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann 

Steams 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.A.WerkCook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Eahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Thomas  Gardiner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 

Bobbie  and  Klaus  Hallig 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 

Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 


Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Mrs.  H.  Melvin  Young 
Anonymous  (3) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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Benefit  the 

Tanglew®d  Music  Center 

Scholarship  Fund. 


H 


Enter  the  raffle  of  a 
Baldwin  spinet  piano,  a 
complete  home  stereo 
system,  a  Denon  compact 
disc  player,  Bose  Room- 
mates speakers,  two 
libraries  of  Telarc  compact 
discs,  a  library  of  cas- 
settes, three  $50  gift 
certificates  from  the 
Glass  House,  and  three 
$50  gift  certificates  from 


theTanglewood  Music 
Store.  " 

Tickets  are  available  at 
the  Friends  Office,  or  visit 
the  raffle  booths  located 
on  the  grounds  near  the 
Glass  House,  the  Lion's 
Gate,  and  the  First  Aid 
Station,  open  from  6  p.m. 
through  the  intermission 
of  each  BSO  concert 


Weekly  Prizes 

Donation— $2/Ticket 
$10/Book  of  Six  Tickets 

Drawing:  August  27, 1989, 
near  the  Shed  following 
the  final  concert.  Winners 
will  be  notified. 

Delivery  included;  continen- 
tal U.S.;  employees  of  the 
BSO  and  their  families  are 
not  eligible. 
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RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  OUR 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  CATALOGUE 


P66905 
P66965 
P67212 

P67097 

P67191 

P67250 

P67236 

P66785 
P67232 


George  Crumb 

Gnomic  Variations    $20.00 

Piano  Solo 

Pastoral  Drone    12.50 

Organ  Solo 


Daniel  Pinkham 


Reeds    

Oboe  Solo 


10.00 


Roger  Reynolds 

Islands  From  Archipelago: 

I.  Summer  Island  (Score)  16.00 

Oboe  and  Computer-generated  tape* 

Islands  from  Archipelago: 

II.  Autumn  Island  15.00 

Marimba  Solo 

Mathew  Rosenblum 

Le  Jon  Ra  (Score)  8.50 

Two  Violoncelli 

Bruce  J.  Taub 

Extremities  II  (Quintet  V)  (Score)  12.50 

Fl,  CI,  Vn,  Vc,  Pf 

Charles  Wuorinen 

Fast  Fantasy  (Score)+ 20.00 

Violoncello  and  Piano 

Bagatelle    10.00 

Piano  Solo 


+  2  Scores  needed  for  performance 

*  Performance  materials  available  from  our  rental  department 

C.F.  PETERS  CORPORATION 

I   373  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10016  •  (212)  686-4147  J 


1989  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Oliver  Knussen,  Festival  Coordinator 

sponsored  by  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 

Gilbert  Kalish,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

Lukas  Foss,  Composer-in-Residence 

Oliver  Knussen,  Coordinator  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities 

Bradley  Lubman,  Assistant  to  Oliver  Knussen 

Richard  Ortner,  Administrator 

James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 

Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 

Works  presented  at  this  year's  Festival  were  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  the  following  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Faculty: 
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Frank  Epstein 
Lukas  Foss 
Margo  Garrett 
Dennis  Helmrich 
Gilbert  Kalish 
Oliver  Knussen 

1989  Visiting  Composer/Teachers 

Bernard  Rands 
Dmitri  Smirnov 
Elena  Firsova 
Peter  Schat 
Tod  Machover 
Kaija  Saariaho 
Ralph  Shapey 


Joel  Krosnick 
Donald  MacCourt 
Gustav  Meier 
Peter  Serkin 
Yehudi  Wyner 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music 

and  sponsored  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Manager  of  Tanglewood 


The  1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  sponsored  by  a  gift 
from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 


Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 
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■  I  hope  it  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  that 
it  seems  to  become  more  difficult,  perhaps 
superfluous,  each  year  to  write  an  intro- 
duction to  this  Festival  which  is  supposed 
to  be  multifaceted  or,  to  use  current  jargon, 
pluralistic  in  aim.  But  perhaps  the  identifi- 
cation of  some  elements  that  can  be  found 
here  in  hopefully  peaceful,  characterful 
coexistence  may  be  useful,  so  here  goes. 

Firstly,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  back 
to  Tanglewood  someone  who  as  a  very 
young  composer  took  part  in  the  first  ses- 
sions of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center — our 
composer-in-residence  Lukas  Foss,  who 
seems  at  67  to  be  a  younger  and  more  vital 
musician  than  some  composers  half  his 
age.  Among  a  number  of  works  being  pre- 
pared here  during  his  residency,  three — as 
Lukas  points  out,  "the  three  E's" — will  be 
performed  during  the  week:  Exeunt  for  or- 
chestra, Embros  for  ensemble,  and  Echoi 
for  four  virtuosi  (perhaps  it  is  another 
healthy  sign  of  the  times  that  the  extraordi- 
nary technical  demands  of  Echoi  can  today 
be  met  by  TMC  fellowship  players,  by  the 
way).  Mr.  Foss  has  also  provided  our  open- 
ing Fanfare  in  the  form  of  a  new  version  of 
the  March  from  his  opera  Griff  el  kin,  which 
had  its  first  live  performance  in  the  '50s. 

The  music  of  Aaron  Copland  is  being 
celebrated  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  lawn 
throughout  the  summer;  our  contribution 
includes  two  major  rarities.  The  ballet  Hear 
Ye!  Hear  Ye!  is  one  of  the  big  lacunae  in  our 
knowledge  of  Copland's  work  in  the 
1930s,  a  sizeable  score  which  has  re- 
mained unperformed  for  more  than  half  a 
century  after  its  initial  outings  by  Ruth 
Page's  company.  Set  in  a  courtroom  during 
a  murder  trial,  its  evocations  of  dancing 
girls,  honeymoon  couples,  and  voodoo 
magic  have  already  given  myself  and  the 
performers  not  a  few  moments  of  hilarity 
during  rehearsals,  and  setting  your  mind  in 
"spot  the  reference"  mode  won't  go  unre- 
warded either!  Skyline  is  a  very  large  and, 


to  me,  self-contained  part  of  the  almost 
totally  neglected  Music  for  a  Great  City, 
which  Copland  wrote  for  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1964.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  attend  Copland's  early  rehear- 
sals for  the  premiere  of  this  astonishingly 
vivid  sound-piece,  an  exploration  of  mas- 
sive chordal  sonorities  which  effortlessly 
spans  the  stylistic  gap  between  the  tonality 
of,  say,  the  Third  Symphony  and  the 
twelve-tone  Connotations. 

I  was  surprised  and  delighted  when  Gil- 
bert Kalish  told  me  of  a  not-yet-performed 
Concerto  for  cello,  piano,  and  string  or- 
chestra by  Ralph  Shapey,  written  a  few 
years  ago  for  himself  and  Joel  Krosnick.  I 
had  just  heard  Shapey's  recent  magnificent 
Symphonie  Concertante  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  and  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  major  statement  of  a  great 
individualist  composer  at  the  height  of  his 
powers.  It  is  an  honour  to  present  the  new 
concerto  here,  and  to  welcome  Ralph 
Shapey  back  to  Tanglewood  to  conduct  it. 

From  a  new  Concerto  to  a  "new"  Sym- 
phony, the  Fourth  by  Alfred  Schnittke, 
which  I  purchased  at  a  Moscow  music 
store  a  few  years  ago  out  of  curiosity,  un- 
prepared for  the  fact  that,  although  scored 
for  modest  forces,  this  is  a  major  spiritual 
statement  by  a  composer  working  in  the 
pre-Gorbachev  USSR.  It  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  audience  and  musicians  when 
we  performed  it  at  the  1988  Aldeburgh 
Festival,  and  I  could  not  resist  bringing  it  to 
Tanglewood.  We  are  also  happy  to  be  able 
to  welcome  two  much  younger  composers 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Elena  Firsova  and 
Dmitri  Smirnov  (who  also  happen  to  be 
married  to  each  other),  whose  works  are 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  ad- 
miration abroad.  Firsova's  Earthly  Life  and 
Smirnov's  Seasons  are  both  highly  charac- 
teristic examples  of  their  work,  and  sure  to 
win  them  many  friends  here  as  they  have 
already  in  Europe. 


The  terrifying  quantity  of  interesting 
music  being  produced  by  younger  com- 
posers in  this  country  today  is  at  least  partly 
represented  by  five  major  pieces:  Anne 
LeBaron's  virtuoso  percussion  Rite  of  the 
Black  Sun,  Peter  Lieberson's  Tashi  Quartet, 
Stephen  Mosko's  The  Road  to  Tiphareth, 
John  Watrous'  Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  or- 
chestral commission  Protean  Geog- 
raphies, and  Jay  Alan  Yim's  Geometry  and 
Delirium;  and  from  other  countries  are  HK 
Gruber's  Cello  Concerto  for  Yo-Yo  Ma  and 
Boston  Musica  Viva  (Austria),  Bright 
Sheng's  Chinese  Love  Songs,  and  Kaija 
Saariaho's  Lichtbogen  (Finland). 

Both  Saariaho's  work  and  Yim's 
Geometry  involve  live-electronics,  a  de- 
velopment which  is  also  reflected  by  the 
extension  of  the  Electro-Acoustic  Preludes 
toward  the  substantial  involvement  of  live 
performers,  and  written  about  extensively 
by  Tod  Machover  elsewhere  in  this  book- 
let. These  "extras,"  along  with  a  ballet 
score,  symphony,  and  concerto  in  addition 
to  the  orchestral  program  and  many  extra- 
demanding  chamber  works,  have  been 
worked  into  the  schedule  with  spectacular 
ease  by  James  Whitaker  and  Carol  Wood- 
worth.  Thanks  also,  as  always,  to  Leon 
Fleisher,  Gilbert  Kalish,  Dan  Gustin,  and 
Richard  Ortner  for  their  unstinting  support 
and  problem-solving,  and  a  special  word 
of  extra  gratitude  to  Peter  Serkin,  Joel  Kros- 
nick, and  my  assistant  Bradley  Lubman, 
who  have  all  done  a  great  deal  more  to- 
ward this  Festival  than  is  apparent  on 
paper. 


— Oliver  Knussen 

Coordinator  of 

Contemporary  Music  Activities, 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 


■  The  goal  of  last  year's  series  of  Electro- 
Acoustic  Preludes  was  to  convey  the  mes- 
sage that  electronic  music  has  moved  out 
of  the  research  labs  and  scientific  institu- 
tions in  the  last  five  years,  and  closer  and 
closer  to  the  musical  mainstream,  in  both 
the  concert  and  commercial  worlds.  This 
year's  concerts  have  been  organized  to 
give  an  even  greater  idea  of  just  how  di- 
verse the  electronic  music  field  is  these 
days,  and  to  give  a  glimpse  of  how  many 
different  types  of  composers  are  increas- 
ingly attracted  to  the  medium.  This  ex- 
treme diversity  has,  I  think,  made  elec- 
tronic music  one  of  the  more  exciting  areas 
of  the  contemporary  music  world. 

The  term  "electro-acoustic"  is  a  bit  of  a 
misnomer  for  this  year's  concerts.  It  is  the 
use  of  the  computer,  rather  than  the 
medium  of  electronic  sound  itself,  that  is 
the  common  thread.  All  of  the  composers 
presented  here  have  integrated  computers 
into  their  creative  work,  often  in  ways  that 
challenge  traditional  definitions  of  "com- 
position" and  even  of  "music. "This  is  most 
evident  in  the  works  that  will  be  presented 
on  the  first  Prelude  concert.  Many  compos- 
ers have  recently  come  to  view  the  com- 
puter as  a  perfect  medium  to  explore  the 
creative  process  itself,  and  we  are  present- 
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ing  two  very  contrasting  examples  here. 
Neither  piece  uses  electronic  sound  (both 
being  played  on  the  piano),  but  have  rather 
used  the  computer  to  help  compose  the 
music  itself.  In  the  case  of  David  Cope's 
EMI  system,  the  computer  attempts  to 
analyze  and  "understand"  aspects  of  exist- 
ing music.  The  programs  work  by  first  ex- 
tracting general  qualities  or  so-called  "har- 
monic mush"  from  a  group  of  pieces  by  a 
particular  composer.  Then  another  set  of 
programs  looks  for  typical  themes,  turns- 
of-phrase,  and  even  ornamentation  by  that 
same  composer,  which  are  turned  into  a 
sort  of  catalogue  of  "signatures"  that  such  a 
composer  might  use.  The  computer  then 
combines  its  "harmonic  mush"  with  its  de- 
rived "signatures"  to  create  a  new  piece 
that  such  a  composer  might  have  written. 
We  present  two  pieces  generated  by  this 
EMI  system,  one  in  the  style  of  Mozart  and 
the  other  of  Scott  Joplin,  which  use  the 
same  "harmonic  mush,"  but  a  different  set 
of  composer  "signatures."  Clarence  Bar- 
low, on  the  other  hand,  has  attempted  to 
formulate  an  entire  theory  of  music,  ex- 
pressing his  own  aesthetic  ideas  in  the  form 
of  computer  programs.  These  programs  are 
then  used  to  affect  virtually  every  aspect  of 
a  composition,  from  melodic  shape,  to  har- 
monic tension,  to  density  of  texture.  Once 
the  theory  is  established,  the  composer  lets 
the  computer  take  care  of  musical  details 
while  he  shapes  the  overall  form  and  con- 
tour of  the  piece.  Barlow's  Qoglutobusislet- 
mesi  is  a  classic  example  of  computer-gen- 
erated composition  and,  like  the  Cope 
pieces,  is  as  fun  to  listen  to  as  its  implica- 
tions are  challenging  to  think  about. 

Although  its  sound-world  is  as  different 
as  imaginable  from  acoustic  piano,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Barriere's  Chreode  I  has  more  in 
common  with  the  Barlow  and  Cope  works 
than  with  the  rest  of  the  music  programmed 
here.  Like  the  Cope  pieces,  Barriere  uses  a 
set  of  raw  materials  (in  this  case,  synthetic 
models  based  on  the  human  singing  voice) 
that  are  shaped  and  transformed  by  com- 


positional  principles  expressed  in  com- 
puter programs.  As  in  Barlow's  music, 
these  programs  attempt  to  describe  an 
ever-changing  variety  of  musical  detail, 
while  controlling  the  overall  sweep  and 
gesture  of  musical  form  as  well. 

Another  strong  theme  that  runs  through 
these  Preludes  is  the  concept  of  the  "duo" 
of  man  and  machine  which  may,  in  fact,  be 
the  late  twentieth  century's  answer  to  the 
orchestral  concerto.  The  works  by  Javier 
Alvarez,  David  Rothenberg,  and  Jean- 
Claude  Risset  approach  this  duo  idea  in 
three  very  distinct  ways.  Alvarez  sets  up  a 
sort  of  contest  between  the  precise,  rapid 
machine  and  an  equally  adept  human 
harpist,  focusing  attention  on  human  limits 
and  almost  superhuman  endurance.  The 
result  is  both  marvelously  dynamic  and 
rhythmically  subtle.  For  Rothenberg,  the 
mach i ne  does  not  represent  a  j uxtaposition 
to  human  playing,  but  rather  a  totally  natu- 
ral extension  to  it.  Lyrical  electronic  lines 
flow  naturally,  complementing  and  sup- 
porting the  live  clarinet.  The  relationship 
between  man  and  machine  becomes  even 
more  interconnected  when  the  clarinetist 
shifts  to  an  electronic  "wind  controller," 
whose  sound  and  very  articulation  melt 
imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding  elec- 
tronics. Risset's  approach  to  the  duo  is 
perhaps  the  most  radical.  In  his  Sketches, 
the  computer  literally  "talks  back"  to  the 
human  player.  Special  programs  allow  this 
computer  to  analyze  the  music  that  is  being 
played,  to  wait  for  special  phrases  and 
types  of  playing,  and  then  to  react  in  one  of 
many  possible  ways.  In  Risset's  case,  the 
music  played  in  and  the  computer  reaction 
are  both  heard  on  an  acoustic  piano  (in  this 
case  an  automated  Yamaha  Disklavier), 
and  the  computer  reaction  will  always  be 
the  same  given  the  same  material  played 
by  the  composer  (meaning  that  the 
machine  does  not  actually  "compose"  or 
"improvise").  But  this  "duo  for  one  pianist" 
is  a  fascinating  glimpse  at  an  entirely  new 
performance  genre  which,  I  believe,  will 


become  more  and  more  prominent  over 
the  next  decade:  that  of  intelligent,  interac- 
tive instruments  that  enhance  and  expand 
the  technique  of  virtuosic  performers. 

The  last  two  Prelude  pieces,  my  own 
Flora  and  Herschel  Garfein's  Striptease, 
also  have  various  things  in  common.  Both 
are  quite  diverse  and  eclectic  (almost  per- 
versely so)  in  their  aesthetic  approach  and 
technical  means.  Both  combine  traditional 
instrumental  sources  (a  soprano  voice  in 
my  piece,  and  a  chamber  ensemble  in  the 
Garfein)  with  a  wide  range  of  electronic 
sonorities.  And  both  pieces  were  written 
as  collaborations  with  artists  in  other 
media:  Flora  was  composed  to  accompany 
a  computer  graphics  video  by  the  Japanese 
artist  Yoichiro  Kawaguchi,  and  the  compos- 
ite work  will  be  presented  here;  Striptease 
was  composed  for  a  dance  by  choreogra- 
pher Mark  Morris.  Although  both  musical 
works  stand  alone  without  their  visual 
components,  they  do  represent  a  tendency 
of  artists  currently  working  with  computers 
to  imagine  a  gradual  union  of  the  "elec- 
tronic arts"  that  will  combine  sound, 
image,  movement,  and  narrative  in  new 
and  satisfying  ways. 

This  year's  Electro-Acoustic  Preludes 
give  a  taste  of  the  great  diversity  and  excite- 
ment of  current  computer  music.  We  hope 
that  you  will  find  the  programs  entertaining 
as  well  as  stimulating,  and  that  you  will 
continue  to  follow  with  us  the  develop- 
ment of  electonic  arts  in  the  years  to  come. 

— Tod  Machover 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  is  grateful 
to  Tod  Machover  of  MIT  for  his  assistance 
in  coordinating  this  year's  Electro- Acoustic 
Preludes. 


The  music  of  Aaron  Copland  is  published  by 
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PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT 

24  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019-3977 
S  (212)  757-3332    Fax  (212)  262-2012 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 

52  Cooper  Square,  10th  Floor 
New  York,  New  York  10003-7102 
S"  (212)  979-1090    Fax  (212)  979-7056 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  July  29,  at  2  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


LUKASFOSS 
(b.1922) 


March  from  Griffelkin  (new  version,  1989) 
(world  premiere) 

LUKASFOSS,  conductor 


AARON  COPLAND 
(b.1900) 


Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!,  Ballet  in  one  act 
and  eighteen  scenes  (1934;  version 
for  small  orchestra,  1935) 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


FOSS 


INTERMISSION 


Echoi  (1960-63) 

Echoi  I 
Echoi  II 
Echoi  III 
Echoi  IV 


MARIANNE  GYTHFELDT,  clarinet 
KAREN  KRUMMEL,  cello 
JOEL  FAN,  piano 
JEFFREY  MILARSKY,  percussion 


Tanglewood's  celebration  of  Aaron  Copland  continues  on  tonight's  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  concert  at  8:30  when  Yuri  Temirkanov  conducts  Four  Dance 
Episodes  from  Rodeo. 


Baldwin  piano 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  July  30,  at  10  a.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


ANTON  WEBERN 
(1883-1945) 


Quartet,  Opus  22  (1930) 

Sehrmassig 
Sehrschwungvoll 

ALLAN  KOLSKY,  clarinet 

MICHAEL  WHITCOMBE,  tenor  saxophone* 

JOEL  FAN,  piano 

LYDIA  FORBES,  violin 


Tanglewood's  celebration  of  Aaron  Copland  continues  on  this  afternoon's  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concert  at  2:30  when  Eduardo  Mata  conducts  Copland's 
Symphony  No.  3. 
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Center 


PETER  LIEBERSON 
(b.1946) 


Tashi  Quartet  (1978-79) 

I.  Allegro 
II.  Vivace  grazioso  (sempre  un  poco  rubato) 

III.  Scherzo;  Trio;  Scherzo  da  capo 

IV.  Adagio Tranqui I lo 

V.  Allegro Moderato 

JO-ANN  STERNBERG,  clarinet 
STEFANIE  TAYLOR,  violin 
ALICIA  STEGINK,  cello 
OLGA  GROSS,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


ANNE  LeBARON 
(b.1953) 


Riteofthe  BlackSun  (1980;  revised  1987) 

ALAN  MEGNA,  ROBERT  SLACK,  JEFFREY  MILARSKY, 

and  RICHARD  BENJAFIELD,  percussion 
FRANK  EPSTEIN,  conductor 


STEFAN  WOLPE 
(1902-1972) 


String  Quartet  (1968-69) 
(in  two  movements) 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  STRING  QUARTET1 
WILMA  SMITH,  violin 
DOUGLAS  BEILMAN,  violin 
GILLIAN  ANSELL,  viola 
JOSEPHINE  YOUNG,  cello 


*  Guest  performer;  member  of 
Prism  Saxophone  Quartet 

tTMC  Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence 


Baldwin  piano 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


KAIJA  SAARIAHO 
(b.1952) 


Lichtbogen  for  nine  musicians  and 
live-electronics  (1985-86) 
(East  Coast  premiere) 

CATHERINE  WENDTLAND,  flute 
RANDALL  FLEISCHER,  conductor 


STEPHEN  L. 
(b.1947) 


MOSKO 


The  RoadtoTiphareth  (1986) 
(East  Coast  premiere) 

BRADLEY  LUBMAN,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


ALFRED  SCHNITTKE 
(b.1934) 


Symphony  No.  4  for  soloists  and 
chamber  orchestra  (1983) 

SARA  LAIMON,  piano 
OLGA  GROSS,  harpischord 
ERIC  ZIVIAN,  celesta 

GUIPING  DENG,  soprano 
ALLISON  SWENSEN,  alto 
MARK  EVANS,  tenor 
RICHARD  BERNSTEIN,  bass 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 


Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  I 

Monday,  July  31,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  Tanglewood 


■  ■ 
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EMI/Mozart 
EMI/Joplin 


Sonata,  Movement  I  (1989) 
Rag(1989) 

(University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz) 

YAMAHA  DISKLAVIER 


CLARENCE  BARLOW 
(b.1945) 


£ogluotobusisletmesi  (1981 ) 
(Unites  States  premiere) 

YAMAHA  DISKLAVIER 


Margun/GunMar  Music  is  proud  to  present  one  of  the 
great  catalogues  of  American  living  composers 

Josef  Alexander     Allen  Anderson     Theodore  Antoniou      Bruce  Barth      Hayes  Biggs 

Ran  Blake     Michael  Bocian      Roger  Bourland     Martin  Brody     John  Carisi 

Rob  Carriker      David  Chaitkin     Sheree  Clement     Marc-Antonio  Consoli 

Matt  Darriau      Avram  David      Robert  DiDomenica      Lucia  Dlugoszewski 

William  Doppmann     Dennis  Eberhard     Brian  Fennelly     Charles  Fernandez 

Vivian  Fine     Vic  Firth     Martin  Flowerman     Primous  Fountain  in     Donal  Fox 

Andrew  Frank    Timothy  Geller     Jimmy  Giuffre     Daniel  Godfrey     Douglas  Hill 

John  Huggler     Jere  Hutcheson     Chuck  Israels     David  Koblitz       Stefan  Kozinski 

Steve  Lacy     David  Lang     Kenneth  Laufer     Thomas  Oboe  Lee     Paul  Alan  Levi 

Gerald  Levinson     James  Lewis      Rodney  Lister     Edwin  London    Vincent  Luti 

Steven  Mackey     Joseph  Maneri      Henry  Martin     William  Thomas  McKinley 

John  Stewart  McLennan      Joyce  Mekeel     John  Melby     Gerry  Mulligan 

Harold  Oliver      Richard  Peaslee      George  Perle     Morgan  Powell     James  Primosch 

Tibor  Pusztai     Verne  Reynolds    Rodney  Rogers      Carl  Roskott      George  Russell 

William  Russo      Edwin  Schuller      George  Schuller      Gunther  Schuller 

Elliott  Schwartz      Greg  Silberman       Gary  Smart      Daniel  Spector      Lewis  Spratlan 

Ignace  Strasfogel      David  Stock      Andrew  Thomas      Nicholas  Thorne 

Mauricio  Villavecchia      Oily  Wilson      Byron  Yasui      Ellen  TaafFe  Zwilich 

Sole  Agent:  Jerona  Music  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  5010  •  Hackensack,  NJ  07606-4210  •  201-488-0550 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Monday,  July  31,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


JAY  ALAN  YIM 
(b.1958) 


Geometry  and  Delirium  for  small  chamber 
orchestra  and  electronics  (1987-89) 
(United  States  premiere  of  extended  version) 

MARIN  ALSOP,  conductor 


ELENA  FIRSOVA 
(b.1950) 


Earthly  Life,  Opus  31,  Cantata  for  soprano 
and  chamber  ensemble  on  poems  by 
OssipMandelstam  (1984) 

I.  Guarded,  muffled  sound  of  fruit 
II.  Here  repulsive  frogs 

III.  I've  been  given  a  body 

IV.  From  a  vile  and  viscous  pool 

V.  In  a  chorus  of  shadows 

KENDRA  COLTON,  soprano 
YEHUDI WYNER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


Contemporary  Soviet  Music 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  is  the  sole  representative  in  North 

America  of  VAAP,  the  copyright  agency 

of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Vyacheslav  Artyomov  •  Edison  Denisov  •  Elena  Firsova  •  Sofia  Gubai- 

dulina  •  Leonid  Hrabovsky  •  Giya  Kancheli  •  Alexander  Knaifel  •  Tigran 

Mansurian  •  Alfred  Schnittke  •  Rodion  Shchedrin  •  Valentin  Silvestrov  • 

Dmitri  Smirnov  •  Lepo  Sumera  •  Alexander  Tchaikovsky  •  Avet 

Terterian  •  Boris  Tishchenko  •  Peteris  Vasks 


Itf 


For  further  information  and  programming  ideas,  contact: 

G.  Schirmer  Promotions  Department 

225  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10003  ^  212  254-2100 

Rental  Department:  5  Bellvale  Road,  Chester,  NY  10918  «  914  469-2271 

Printed  music  is  available  exclusively  through  the  Hal  Leonard  Publishing  Corporation. 
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STEFAN  WOLPE 
(1902-1972) 


Seven  Pieces  for  Three  Pianos  (1951) 


I. 

Calm 

II. 

Aggressive 

III. 

Precipitately 

IV. 

Not  too  much  motion,  stiff  throughout 

V. 

Tired 

VI. 

Taut  like  a  high  voltage  wire, 
rather  slow 

VII. 

Moving  moderately 

CHRISTINA  DAHL,  SARA  LAIMON,  and 
ERIC  ZIVIAN,  pianos 


RALPH  SHAPEY 
(b.1921) 


Concerto  for  Cello,  Piano,  and 

String  Orchestra  (1986) 
" Dedicated  to  Dear  Friends  Joel  Krosnick 

&GilKalish" 

(world  premiere) 

I.  Prologue.  Maestoso — Variations 
II.  Psalm.  Mysterioso 
III.  Rondo.  Spiritoso,  Gioioso — 
Epilogue.  Maestoso 

JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
RALPH  SHAPEY,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


1 989-90 
SEASON 


Theodore  Antoniou 

Music  Director 


September  23 

ALEA  III  INTERNATIONAL  COMPOSITION  COMPETITION 


FINALISTS  CONCERT 

Luigi  Abbate,  Italy 
Javier  Gimenez-Noble,  Argentina 
Michael  Goleminoff,  Bulgaria 
Alexandros  Kalogeras,  Greece 


7  PM 


David  MacBride,  USA 
David  Pickel,  USA 
Christos  Samaras,  Greece 
Andrew  Vores,  Great  Britain 


Cheng- Yong  Wang,  People's  Republic  of  China 

October  20 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STRINGS  8  PM 

Christou,  Hovhanes,  Lutoslawski,  Samama,  Skalkottas.  Featured  Soloist: 
Raphael  Hillyer 

November  9  (American  Music  Week  -  Nov.  6-12) 

THE  EXOTICS  8  PM 

Brant,  Cage,  Cowell,  Crumb,  Harrison,  Wen-Chung 

December  12 

SOLOISTS  OF  ALEA  III  8  PM 

Randolph  Bowman,  Joan  Heller,  Yuri  Mazurkevich,  Henry  Peyrebrune, 
Ethan  Sloane,  Thomas  Stumpf  perform  works  of  Andriessen,  Bartok, 
Berio,  Brust,  Reynolds,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky 

February  8  and  10 

ALEA  HI'S  OPERA  EVENING  8  PM 

Michalis  Christodoulides-D/abo/e/nenfe,  Thomas  Oboe  Lee- 
Unmasked,  Amelia  Rogers- Fortitude.  In  collaboration  with  the  Boston 
University  Opera  Theatre 

March  24 

YOUNG  COMPOSERS  WRITE  FOR  ALEA  III  7  PM 

Todd  Brief,  David  Cleary,  Jean  Haase,  David  Rakowski,  Thanasis 
Rikakis,  Larry  Seagal,  Pasquale  Tassone,  Wes  York 

April  19 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  8  PM 

Antoniou,  Boulez,  Halffter,  London,  Reimann,  Webern.  Featured 
soloist:  Roman  Totenberg 


TSAI  PERFORMANCE  CENTER 

685  Commonwealth  Avenue 

For  Concert  Details  call  (61 7)  353-3340 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  II 

Tuesday,  August  1,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  Tanglewood 


DAVID  ROTHENBERG 
(b.1962) 


In  The  Rainforest  { 1989) 
Part  III 
(MIT Media  Laboratory) 

DAVID  ROTHENBERG,  clarinet 

and  YAMAHA  WX-7  Wl  N D  CONTROLLER 


JEAN-BAPTISTEBARRIERE 
(b.1958) 


Chreodel  (1983) 
(IRCAM,  Paris) 


HERSCHELGARFEIN 
(b.1958) 


Striptease,  fortape,  violin,  bass  clarinet, 
trumpet,  percussion,  and  piano  (1986) 

STEVEN  FRUCHT  violin 

MARIANNE  GYTHFELDT,  bass  clarinet 

JEFFREY  LUKE,  trumpet 

SARA  LAIMON,  piano 

DAVID  HERBERT,  marimba  and  vibraphone 

SCOTT  ROBINSON,  trap  set 

YEHUDI WYNER,  conductor 


Do  you  want  the  latest  information  on 

*  new  music?    *  sources  of  funding?     *  commissions? 

*  grants  and  competitions  for  composers  and 

new  music  performers? 

*  new  music  festivals?    *  artists  colonies? 

The  American  Music  Center  can  help  you. 
JOIN  US!    Become  a  member. 

Members  receive  monthly  Opportunity  Updates  and  more. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

American  Music  Center 

250  W.  54th  Street,  Suite  300,  New  York,  NY  10019 

(212)247-3121 

Annual  dues: 

$30  for  individuals  and  small  ensembles,  $15  for  those  age  25  and  under 

($40  and  $25,  respectively,  after  October  1,  1989). 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Tuesday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

ALFRED  GENOVESE,  oboe 

with  guest  artists 

LISA  SAFFER,  soprano 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
RONALD  SMALL,  bassoon 
RICHARD  PLASTER,  contrabassoon 
TIMOTHY  MORRISON,  trumpet 


HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 
CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 
CHARLES  SCHLUETER,  trumpet 
RONALD  BARRON,  trombone 
EVERETT  FIRTH,  percussion 


JAY  EVANS,  trombone 
ARTHUR  PRESS,  percussion 
FRANK  EPSTEIN,  percussion 
JEROME  ROSEN,  celesta 
LEON  KIRCHNER,  conductor 


AARON  COPLAND 
(b.1900) 


As  It  Fell  Upon  a  Day,  for  soprano, 
flute,  and  clarinet  (1923) 

Ms.  SAFFER,  Ms.  DWYER,  and  Mr.  WRIGHT 


COPLAND 


Alone  (two  versions) 

with  BURTON  FINE,  viola 

Into  the  Streets  May  First  (words  adapted 

from  a  poem  by  Alfred  Hayes) 
Two  songs  from  the  movie  "The  North  Star" 
(words  by  Ira  Gershwin) 
Song  of  the  Guerrillas 
Younger  Generation 

Ms.  SAFFER  and  Mr.  KALISH 


COPLAND 


Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  (1950)* 

Adagio  serio 
Allegro  giusto 
Non  troppo  lento 

Messrs.  KALISH,  LOWE,  FINE,  and  ESKIN 


BRIGHT  SHENG 
(b.1955) 


Three  Chinese  Love  Songs,  for  soprano,  viola, 

and  piano  (1988) 
"Dedicated  to  Leonard  Bernstein" 

Blue  Flower 

At  the  Hillside  Where  Horses  Running 

The  Stream  Flows 

Ms.  SAFFER,  Mr.  FINE,  and  Mr.  KALISH 


INTERMISSION 


OLIVER  KNUSSEN 
(b.1952) 


LEON  KIRCHNER 
(b.1919) 


Four  Late  Poems  and  an  Epigram 
of  Rainer Maria  Rilke,  Op.  23  (1988), 
for  unaccompanied  soprano 
(Translations  by  Stephen  Mitchell) 
(United  States  premiere) 


I. 

epigram 
Idol 

II. 

replica 
Gravity 
double 

III. 

IV. 

Imaginary  Life 
Gong 

Ms 

.  SAFFER 

Concerto  for  Viol  in,  Cello,  Ten  Winds, 
and  Percussion  (1960)* 
(in  two  movements) 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

Ms.  DWYER;  Messrs.  GENOVESE,  WRIGHT, 
SMALL,  PLASTER,  KAVALOVSKI,  SCHLUETER, 
MORRISON,  BARRON,  EVANS,  FIRTH,  PRESS, 
EPSTEIN,  and  ROSEN 

LEON  KIRCHNER,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


Nonesuch*,  DG,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 


G-  Schirmer  and  Associated  Music  Publishers 

warmly  wish  Leon  Kirchner 

a  Happy  70th  Birthday! 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello,  10  Winds  and  Percussion  •  Music  for 

Orchestra  •  Piano  Concertos  No.  1-2  •  Toccata  for  Strings,  Solo 

Winds  and  Percussion  •  Music  for  Twelve  •  String  Quartets  No.  1  -3 

•  Trio  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano  •  Triptych  •  Five  Pieces  for  Solo 

Piano  •  For  Solo  Cello  •  The  Twilight  Stood  •  Lily 

For  further  information  and  a  new  brochure  on  the  music  of  Kirchner,  contact: 

G.  Schirmer  Promotions  Department 

225  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10003  *?  212  254-2100 

Rental  Department:  5  Bellvale  Road,  Chester,  NY  10918  ^  914  469-2271 

Printed  music  is  available  exclusively  through 
the  Hal  Leonard  Publishing  Corporation. 


The  Contemporary  Etudes  Project 

of  the 

American  String  Teachers  Association 


Contemporary  etudes  for  strings  are  commissioned  by 
the  American  String  Teachers  Association  in  response  to 
a  need  for  works  to  bridge  the  pedagogical  gap  between 
traditional  literature  and  contemporary  music.  Out- 
standing composers  for  the  string  idiom  and  prestigious 
editors  have  conceived  these  unique  volumes  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  many  of  the  formats  appearing  in  litera- 
ture today.  These  composers  have  contributed  study 
works  that  are  in  themselves  performance  literature. 

16  Contemporary  Violin  Etudes 
for  Study  and  Performance 

Contributors:  Virko  Baley,  Allan  Blank, 
George  Flynn,  Ralph  Shapey 
Editor:  Eugene  Gratovich 

Notes  on  performance  and  practice  procedure  from 
Gratovich  are  included.  497-00042  (8 1  /2  *  x  11")  $9.95 

"These  etudes  are  useful  exercises  in  sight-reading,  double 
stops,  rhythmic  patterns  and  passage  work.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  excellent  training  to  young  musicians." 

Yehudi  Menuhin 

Contemporary  Etudes  for  Contrabass 

Contributors:  Barney  Childs,  Donald  Erb, 
Tom  Johnson,  Bert  Turetzky 
Editor:  Bert  Turetzky 

Some  selections  use  narration;  most  contribute  beauti- 
fully to  a  recital  program.  Use  as  study  text  or  for  per- 
formance by  intermediate  to  advanced  students. 
497-00066  (Spiral-bound,  9"  x  12")  $12.95 

"Students  and  professionals  will  benefit  from  the  study  of 
these  concert  etudes  of  new  techniques  and  notation." 

Lucas  Drew 


IN  PREPARATION  (available  early  1990) 
Contemporary  Etudes  for  Cello 

Contributors:  Otto  Leuning,  Robert  Mann, 
Donald  Martino,  Gunther  Schuller,  Roger  Sessions, 
Ralph  Shapey,  Laszlo  Varga,  Paul  Martin  Zonn 
Editor:  Joel  Krosnick 


These  and  other  pedagogy 
publications  are  available 
exclusively  from: 

Theodore  Presser  Company 

1  Presser  Place 

Bryn  Mawr,  PA  19010 


For  information  on  the  American  String  Teachers  Association,  contact: 
Kimball  Harriman,  Executive  Director,  University  of  Georgia,  Box  2066,  GA  30612 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Wednesday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 


AARON  COPLAND 
(b.1900) 


Skyline,  from  Music  for  a  Great  City  (1964) 


JOHNWATROUS 

(b.1955) 


Protean  Geographies  (1989) 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  through  the  Paul  Jacobs  Memorial 
Commissioning  Fund) 


II.  Scherzando 

III.  Calmo — Variations  1  through  4 

IV.  Precisely 

(played  without  pause) 


LUKASFOSS 
(b.1922) 


Exeunt  (1980-82) 
LUKASFOSS,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
(1882-1971) 


Variations  (Aldous  Huxley  in  memoriam)  (1963-64) 


DMITRI  SMIRNOV 
(b.1948) 


First  Symphony,  The  Seasons,  Opus  30  (1980) 
In  memory  of  William  Blake  (1757-1827) 
(United  States  premiere) 

I.  To  Spring 

"O  thou,  with  dewy  locks,  who  lookest  down 
II.  To  Summer 

"Othou,  whopassestthro'ourvalliesin ..." 

III.  ToAutumn 

"O  Autumn,  laden  with  fruit,  and  stained  . . ." 

IV.  ToWinter 

"O Winter!  barthineadamantinedoors  . . ." 


Baldwin  piano 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  III 

Thursday,  August  3,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  Tanglewood 


JAVIER  ALVAREZ 
(b.1956) 


JEAN-CLAUDE  RISSET 
(b.1938) 


According  to  Differences  (1 989) 
(City  University,  London) 
(United  States  premiere) 

MICHELE  PINET,  harp 

Sketches:  Duet  for  One  Pianist  (1989) 
(MIT  Media  Laboratory) 

SARA  LAIMON 
YAMAHA  DISKLAVIER 


TOD  MACHOVER 
(b.1953) 


Flora  (1989) 
(MIT Media  Laboratory) 
with  computer  graphics  video  by 
Yoichiro  Kawaguchi,  realized  at 
Nippon  Electronics  College,  Tokyo 


HKGRUBER 

CELLO  CONCERTO 

World  Premiere:  August  3, 1989;  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  Tanglewood 

Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Boston  Musica  Viva; 
Richard  Pittman,  conductor 

OTHER  RECENT  WORKS: 

Anagram m  (Hommage  fiir  Emil  Breisach)  (1988) 

for  6  cellos 
Charivari  (1981)  an  Austrian  Journal  for  orchestra 
Frankenstein!!  (1976-77) 

a  pan-demonium  for  baritone  chansonnier  and  orchestra 

(or  ensemble)  to  texts  by  HC  Artmann 
Rough  Music  (1982-83) 

concerto  for  percussion  and  orchestra 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  "...aus  schatten  duft  gewebt"  (1977-78) 

for  violin  and  small  orchestra 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2  "Nebelsteinmusik"  (1987) 

for  concertante  solo  violin  and  string  ensemble 


mm 


24  West  57th  Street  •  New  York.  New  York  10019-3977 
S1  (212)  757-3332  •  Fax  (212)  262-2012 


1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Thursday,  August  3,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

Celebrating  the  Boston  Musica  Viva's  Twentieth  Anniversary 

THE  BOSTON  MUSICA  VIVA 

RICHARD  PITTMAN,  Music  Director  and  Conductor 


V 


FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
ANDREA  BONSIGNORE,  oboe 
IAN  GREITZER,  clarinet 
GEORGE  SAKAKEENY,  bassoon 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 
PAUL  PERFETTI,  trumpet 
NORMAN  BOLTER,  trombone 
RICHARD  FLANAGAN,  percussion 
STEPHEN  DRURY,  piano 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 


NANCY  CIRILLO,  violin 
CALVIN  WIERSMA,  violin 
LISA  CROCKETT,  violin 
BONNIE  BEWICK,  violin 
KATHERINE  ANDERSON,  viola 
MARK  SMITH,  viola 
ANDREW  MARK,  cello 
BRUCE  COPPOCK,  cello 
JAMES  ORLEANS,  double  bass 


LUKASFOSS 
(b.1922) 


AARON  COPLAND 
(b.1900) 


Embros  (1984-85) 


Appalachian  Spring,  complete  ballet  (1943-44) 
(first  concert  performance  of  the 

complete  ballet  music  in  the  original 
version  for  thirteen  instruments) 


INTERMISSION 


HKGRUBER 
(b.1943) 


Cello  Concerto  in  one  movement  (1989) 
(world  premiere) 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 


The  1989  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  concludes  on  Saturday  night's  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  when  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter  Serkin. 


Baldwin  piano 


SEIJI  OZAWA  ■  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ■  CHARLES  DUTOIT 

ZUBIN  MEHTA  ■  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  -  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

SHERRILL  MILNES  ■  LEONTYNE  PRICE 

SHIRLEY  VERRETT  -  BURT  BACHARACH 

JACOB  DRUCKMAN  -DAVID DEL TREDICI 

LUKAS  FOSS  -  OLIVER  KNUSSEN 

What  do  these  names  have  in  common,  along  with 

hundreds  of  musicians  who  perform  in 

America 's  major  symphony  orchestras  ? 


Tknglew(®d 

Music 
Center 


All  are  distinguished  alumni  of  a  unique 
program  founded  in  1940  as  the 
fulfillment  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  vision 
of  the  ideal  musical  community.  Today, 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  continues 
to  be  the  nation's  preeminent  academy 
for  advanced  musical  study  and 
performance.  Maintained  and  financed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  offers 
exceptional  young  instrumentalists, 
singers,  composers,  and  conductors  a 
comprehensive  and  exhilarating 
eight-week  program  of  musical  training, 
under  the  direction  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  artists. 

Since  admission  to  the  TMC  is  based 
solely  on  musical  ability  rather  than  the 
ability  to  pay,  the  Center  operates  each 
year  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the  BSO. 
We  need  your  support.  Please  contribute 
to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  When 
you  do,  you  contribute  to  the  future  of 
music  itself. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  mail  to 
the  Friends  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox 
MA  01240.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  John  Keenum  in  the 
Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call 
(413)637-1600. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center 
1989  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Florence  Altenburger,  Paris,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Nancy  Dahn,  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

/ane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Mahoko  Eguchi,  Yokohama,  Japan 

Dr.  Boris  A.  and  Katherine  E.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Dian  Folland,  Owatonna,  MN 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Lydia  Forbes,  Cambridge,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Steven  Frucht,  New  York,  NY 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alison  Harney,  Palmdale,  CA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jason  Horowitz,  Amherst,  MA 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Adrianna  Hulscher,  Seattle,  WA 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Chizuko  Ishikawa,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Yoshiko  Kawamoto,  Chiba,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
M in-Young  Kim,  New  York,  NY 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship/ 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Melissa  Kleinbart,  Plymouth,  PA 

Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  Fellowship 
Laurie  Landers,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jin-Kyung  Lee,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Lisa  Matricardi,  College  Park,  MD 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Makiko  Morimoto,  Tokyo,  Japan 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Ellen  Pendleton,  Winter  Park,  FL 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Movses  Pogossian,  Yerevan,  Armenia,  USSR 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Andrea  Schultz,  Ossining,  NY 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Timothy  Schwarz,  Abington,  PA 

/ane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship/ Hugh 

Cecil  Sangster  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ann  Shiau,  Needham,  MA 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Nancy  Shoop,  Niantic,  CT 

Li  a  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Stefan ie  Taylor,  Clarendon,  VT 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 


FrancineTrester,  Great  Neck,  NY 

RJR  Nabisco  Fellowship 
Xiao-Cao  Xia,  Shanghai,  China 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Yen  Yu,  Wuhan,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Liana  Zaretsky,  Boston,  MA 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship/ Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs 

Fellowship 

Violas 

Jenny  Douglass,  Newton,  MA 

BayBanks  Fellowship 
Ralph  Farris,  Boston,  MA 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Nao  Kaneko,  Yokohama,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Hui  Liu,  Beijing,  China 

yames  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Sharon  Neufeld,  Houston,  TX 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
David  Quiggle,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Brian  Quincey,  San  Diego,  CA 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Kurt  Rohde,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Goetz  Schleifer,  Tuebingen,  West  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Debra  Shufelt,  Herkimer,  NY 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Li-Wen  Wang,  China 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
Stephen  Werczynski,  Lansdale,  PA 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Cellos 

Derek  Barnes,  Anderson,  IN 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Melissa  Brooks,  New  York,  NY 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Amy  Controulis,  Morriston,  NJ 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Roberta  Janzen,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Noriko  Kishi,  San  Francisco,  CA 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Laura  Koehl,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  Fellowship 


Karen  Krummel,  Urbana,  IL 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Hilary  Metzger,  New  York,  NY 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship/ 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Eileen  Moon,  Los  Altos,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Alicia  Stegink,  Holland,  Ml 

Miriam  F.  Silcox  Fellowship 
Mark  Votapek,  East  Lansing,  Ml 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Rachel  Young,  Washington,  DC 

Anonymous  Fellowship 

Basses 

Joseph  Carver,  Aurora,  CA 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Glenn  Gordon,  Huntington,  NY 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anthony  Manzo,  Winter  Haven,  FL 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
John  Moore,  Wilmington,  DE 

Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian  C.  Norton 

Fellowship 
Dianna  Richardson,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Mrs.  August  Meyer  Fellowship 
Dennis  Roy,  Providence,  Rl 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Stephen  Schermer,  Kirkland,  WA 

General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

Flutes 

Jane  Garvin,  Long  Lake,  MN 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Dr.  Norman  and  Irma  Mann  Stearns  Fellowship 
Dita  Krenberga,  Riga,  Latvia,  USSR 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Karen  Jones,  Cobham,  Surrey,  England 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Claudia  Walker,  Memphis,  TN 

Honey  Sharp  Lippman  Fellowship 
Catherine  Wendtland,  Waukesh,  Wl 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Oboes 

Jennifer  Allen,  Denton,  TX 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Disa  English,  Bellevue,  WA 

Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
Phillip  Koch,  LeMars,  I A 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Kuhns,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Paul  Opie,  Hereford,  England 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 
Pierre  Roy,  Auburn,  ME 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 


Clarinets 

Gary  Ginstling,  Livingston,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Marianne  Gythfeldt,  Morristown,  NJ 

Karl  and  Marianne  Lipsky  Fellowship 
Sharon  Kam,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Fdwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Allan  Kolsky,  Providence,  Rl 

Ruth  and  Gilbert  Cohen  Fellowship 
Jo-Ann  Sternberg,  New  York,  NY 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Bassoons 

Bill  Buchman,  Canton,  OH 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Daniel  Burdick,  Seattle,  WA 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Laura  Finnell,  Dallas,  TX 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Karen  Pierson,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Carole  K.  Newman  Fellowship 
James  Rodgers,  Glendora,  CA 

Tanglewood  Fans  Fellowship 

Horns 

Lisa  Aplikowski,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 
Katherine  Canfield,  Northville,  Ml 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney  Fellowship 
Margaret  Howard,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Kristin  Jurkscheit,  Columbia,  MD 

Fsther  F.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Tracy  Leonard,  Tabernacle,  NJ 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Steven  Replogle,  San  Jose,  CA 

Helene  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Wayne  duMaine,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Luke,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Rodney  Mack,  Atlanta,  GA 

Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Peter  Margulies,  Santa  Cruz,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Wade  Weast,  San  Diego,  CA 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Brian  Diehl,  Lisbon  Falls,  ME 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jay  Evans,  New  York,  NY 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Kevin  Roberts,  West  Brookfield,  MA 

yu//et  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 


Bass  Trombone 

Mark  Cantrell,  Phoenix,  AZ 
J.P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Robert  Rittberg,  Bath,  NY 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 

Percussion 

Richard  Benjafield,  Surrey,  England 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
David  Herbert,  Columbia,  MO 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Alan  Megna,  Severn,  MD 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Mi larsky,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation  Fellowship 
Scott  Robinson,  Lee's  Summit,  MO 

Idah  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Robert  Slack,  Stony  Brook,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Harps 

Michele  Pinet,  Boston,  MA 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Calvin  Stokes,  Cleveland,  OH 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Keyboard 

Christina  Dahl,  Glendale,  CA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Joel  Fan,  New  York,  NY 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Olga  Gross,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Mrs.  Peter  IB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Kwang-Wu  Kim,  Chicago,  IL 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Sara  Laimon,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
William  Larson,  Trafford,  PA 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship/William 

J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Eric  Zivian,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Astral  Foundation  Fellowship 

Conductors 

Marin  Alsop,  New  York,  NY 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Randall  Fleischer,  New  York,  NY 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Composers 

David  Crumb,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship/ 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 

Bernd  Franke,  Leipzig,  East  Germany 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Suguru  Goto,  Aichi,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Carolyn  Steinberg,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Augusta  Thomas,  New  York,  NY 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Randall  Woolf,  Boston,  MA 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  Memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
Robert  Zuidam,  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Olivetti  Foundation  Fellowship 


Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

Peabody  Trio 
Seth  Knopp,  Madison,  Wl 

JoAnne  and  Charles  Dickinson  Fellowship 
Violaine  Melancon,  Quebec,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Fellowship 
Bonnie  Thron,  Baltimore,  MD 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 

New  Zealand  String  Quartet 
Gillian  Ansell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Douglas  Beilman,  Wichita,  KS 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Wilma  Smith,  Suva,  Fiji 

General  Electric  Plastics  Fellowship 
Josephine  Young,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial 
Fellowship 


Vocal  Fellows 

Richard  Bernstein,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Yu  Chen,  Wuhan,  China 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne  Fellowship 
Theresa  Cincione,  Columbus,  OH 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Kendra  Colton,  Evansville,  IN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Guiping  Deng,  Beijing,  China 

WCRB  102.5  FM  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Phyllis  Curtin 
Michael  Eberhard,  Columbus,  GA 

Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Mark  Evans,  Stillwater,  OK 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Thomas  Oesterling,  Charlestown,  MA 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Lori  Phillips,  Providence,  Rl 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Lucy  Schaufer,  Elgin,  IL 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Fellowship/ 

Harriet  B.  Harris  Memorial  Fellowship 
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References  furnished 
on  request 


Armenta  Adams 
American  Ballet 

Theater 
Michael  Barrett 
Leonard  Bernstein 
William  Bolcom 
Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 

Chamber  Players 
Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 
Boston  University 

School  of  Music 
Boys  Choir  of  Harlem 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Dave  Brubeck 


Aaron  Copland 

John  Corigliano 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Rian  de  Waal 

Michael  Feinstein 

Lukas  Foss 

Philip  Glass 

Karl  Haas 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center 

for  Performing  Arts 
David  Korevaar 
Michael  Lankester 
Marion  McPartland 
John  Nauman 
Seiji  Ozawa 
Luciano  Pavarotti 
Alexander  Peskanov 


Andre  Previn 
Santiago  Rodriguez 
Kathryn  Selby 
George  Shearing 
Bright  Sheng 
Leonard  Shure 
Abbey  Simon 
Stephen  Sondheim 
Herbert  Stessin 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Virgil  Thomson 
Nelita  True 
Craig  Urquhart 
Earl  Wild 
John  Williams 
Yehudi  Wyner 
and  200  others 


Baldwin 

TODAY'S  STANDARD  OF  MUSICAL  EXCELLENCE. 


Allison  Swensen,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Turn  bull,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaches 

Todd  Camburn,  Bay  Rapids,  Ml 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Giddon  Fellowship 
Frank  Corliss,  Detroit,  Ml 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
Robin  MacMillan,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Valerie  Pley,  Suresnes,  France 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Phillip  Young,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Other  Participants 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 
Donna  Ames,  Fargo,  ND 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Eric  Benedict,  Kalamazoo,  Ml 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely  Scholarship 
Kathleen  Byrum,  Indianapolis,  IN 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship 
Connie-lin  Chmura,  Pittsfield,  MA 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Paul  Cummings,  Burlington,  IA 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Michael  Drumheller,  Richland,  WA 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Denise  Duff,  Mount  Kisco,  NY 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Philip  Lima,  New  Bedford,  MA 

Hodgkinson  Scholarship 
Timothy  Ostendorf,  Hartford,  CT 

General  Host  Scholarship 


Risa  Polishook,  New  York,  NY 

Eugene  and  Nina  Doggett  Scholarship 
Oscar  Pratt,  Carson,  CA 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Sharon  Sasse,  Chattanooga,  TN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Susan  Weinman,  Buffalo,  NY 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Scholarship 

Seminar  for  Conductors 

Eric  Benjamin,  Newtonville,  MA 

Kandell  Family  Scholarship 
Robin  Fountain,  Limavady,  Ireland 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 
Jeffrey  Goldberg,  Newton,  MA 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Charles  Prince,  New  York,  NY 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Stefan  Sanderling,  Berlin,  East  Germany 

Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Scott  Sandmeier,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Pavel  Sorokin,  Moscow,  USSR 

Lydia  and  Edward  Shufro  Scholarship 
jeannette  Sorrell,  Oberlin,  OH 

Boston  Showcase  Company  Scholarship 
Peter  Takacs,  Bucharest,  Romania 

Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Neil  Thomson,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen  Scholarship 
Dorian  Wilson,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 

Patricia  P.  Wylde  Scholarship 
Steven  Zike,  Evanston,  IL 

The  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 


j 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  special  gifts  of  the  following  Friends  of  the  FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC: 

Mrs.  Harriett  M.  Eckstein 
Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D*  King 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of  Acoustic 
Research,  which  provided  loudspeakers  for  this  year's  Electro-Acoustic  Preludes. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  offers  its  gratitude  to  Yamaha  Music  Corporation  and 
Boston  Organ  &  Piano  for  providing  the  Yamaha  Disklavier,  and  to  Yamaha  Pro  Audio  for 
providing  the  MR! 642  mixing  console. 

The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  generous  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 


RETROSPECT  at  25  (and  a  start  at  a  PROSPECT) 

■  It  is  the  nature  of  the  human  animal  to  stop  from  time  to  time  and  consider  that  which 
has  been.  The  suitable  unit  of  time  for  doing  such  a  retrospect  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
item  being  surveyed.  A  quarter-century  seems  appropriate  for  considering  the  activity  of 
Tanglewood's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  which  began  twenty-five  years  ago,  during 
the  summer  of  1964.  Though  contemporary  music  is  in  evidence  throughout  the  eight 
weeks  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  activities  each  year,  it  is  overwhelmingly  and 
ineluctably  present  during  the  FCM,  at  once  the  most  strenuous  and  most  exhilarating  part 
of  the  summer's  activities  for  everyone  involved. 

A  week's  worth  of  concerts  does  not  seem  like  very  much,  given  the  number  of  musical 
events  heard  all  over  the  country  and  the  world  in  that  time  span.  But  a  quarter-century's 
worth  of  weeks  adds  up  appreciably,  especially  when  you  consider  that  the  planners  of  the 
Festival  over  the  years  have  consistently  tried  to  walk  a  three-stranded  tightrope,  with  the 
responsibility  of  identifying  the  best  recent  music  worth  bringing  to  this  musical  showcase, 
of  commissioning  new  music  from  composers  of  promise,  and  of  bringing  back  some  of  the 
modern  classics  for  reconsideration  in  a  new  context. 

The  following  listing  offers  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  What 
changes  in  taste  and  compositional  approach  have  taken  place  in  that  time!  No  one  would 
be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  predictions  as  to  where  we  will  stand  a  quarter-century  hence;  no 
matter  how  sage  our  prognostications,  the  imaginations  of  creative  artists  will  surely  outwit 
us  with  an  end  run.  But  the  first  stage  on  that  journey  is  marked  here,  with  the  inclusion  in 
this  list  of  the  works  to  be  performed  in  the  1989  Festival,  a  prospective  installment  on  the 
future. 

— Steven  Led  better 

Musicologist  &  Program  Annotator, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


COMPOSER 

HansAbrahamsen 
John  Adams 
Samuel  Adler 

Stephen  Albert 
William  Albright 
Carlos  Alsina 
Javier  Alvarez 
Gilbert  Amy 
T.J.Anderson 
Louis  Andriessen 

George  Anthei  I 


TITLE 


YEAR  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Marchenbilder(1984) 
Harmonielehre  (1985) 
Aeolus,  God  of  the  Winds:  Descriptions  of  the  Four 

Winds  (1978) 
Voices  Within  (1975;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  (1974) 
Auftrag  (1967;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 
Accordingto  Differences  (1989) 
D'un  desastre  obscure  (1971 ) 
Transitions  (1971;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 
DeStaat  (1972-76),  after  Plato's  Republic 
Symphony  for  Open  Strings  (1978) 

Ballet Mecanique  (1923-25;  rev.  1953) 
AJazz  Symphony  (1925) 


1986 
1985 
1981 

1975 
1982 
1967 
1989 
1977 
1971 
1984 
1986 

1983 
1977 


Theodore  Anton  iou 

Aphierosis(1985) 

1987 

Conductor's  Improvisation 

1974 

Double  Concerto  for  Percussion  and  Orchestra 

1978 

(1977) 

Events  II  (1969;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1969 

Fluxus(1975) 

1982 

Jeux(1963) 

1976 

Nenikikamen,  Cantata  in  three  movements  (1971 ) 

1980 

Threnos(1972) 

1974 

Chorochronos  II  (1973) 

1975 

Three  likes  for  solo  clarinet  (1973) 

1977 

BulentArel 

Stereo  Electronic  Music  No.  1  (1961) 

1967 

GirolamoArrigo 

lnfrarosso(1967) 

1979 

Thumos(1964) 

1981 

David  Arzou  man 

Untitled  No.  1 

1987 

Larry  Austin 

Improvisations  for  Jazz  Soloists  and  Orchestra 
(1961) 

1966 

Milton  Babbitt 

Composition  for  Four  Instruments  (1948) 

1967 

Ensembles  for  Synthesizer  (1964) 

1967 

Ensembles 

1986 

Occasional  Variations 

1986 

Sextets 

1967 

String  Quartet  No.  2 

1966 

Vision  and  Prayer  (1961 ) 

1974 

Two  Sonnets:  Spelt  from  Sybil's  Leaves,  That 

1976 

Nature  is  a  Heraclitean  Fire  (1973) 

Bach-Webern 

Ricercataa6(1935) 

1988 

Simon  Bainbridge 

Concertante  in  moto  perpetuo  (1983) 

1986 

RickBaitz 

Kaleidoscopes 

1987 

Sandor  Balassa 

Iris,  Opus  22  (1971) 

1980 

Samuel  Barber 

Mary  Hynes,  from  Reincarnations  (1942) 

1980 

Clarence  Barlow 

Cogluotobusisletmesi  (1981 ) 

1989 

Jean  Barraque 

Chant  apres  Chant  (1 966) 

1969 

Le  Temps  restitue  (1966) 

1978 

Jean-Baptiste  Barriere 

Chreodel(1983) 

1989 

Bela  Bartok 

String  Quartet  No.  3(1927) 

1987 

String  Quartet  No.  5  (1934) 

1986 

Leslie  Bassett 

Time  and  Beyond  (1973) 

1973 

Irwin  Bazelon 

Sound  Dreams  (1977) 

1982 

Sergei  Belimov 

Et  le  Soleil  dans  la  Nuit 

1987 

Arrigo  Benvenuti 

Cantus  Gemellus  (1961 ) 

1978 

Alban  Berg 

Adagio  from  the  Chamber  Concerto  (1925) 

1977 

Chamber  Concerto  for  piano  and  violin  with 

1985 

thirteen  wind  instruments  (1925) 

Wozzeck,  Opus  7  (191 7-22) 

1969 

Arthur  Berger 

Composition  for  piano,  four  hands  (1977) 

1979 

Duo  for  cello  and  piano(1951) 

1984 

Ode  of  Ronsard  (1986-87) 

1987 

String  Quartet 

1964 

Trio  for  guitar,  violin,  and  piano  (1972) 

1982 

Woodwind  Quartet  in  C  Major  (1941 ) 

1964 

Luciano  Berio 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Philip  Bezanson 
Harrison  Birtwistle 


Boris  Blacher 
Eas ley  Blackwood 
Allan  Blank 
Pierre  Boulez 


Todd  Brief 
Benjamin  Britten 

Earle  Brown 

Richard  Busch 
FerruccioBusoni 
Martin  Butler 
John  Cage 

Elliott  Carter 


Joseph  Castaldo 


Circles  (1960)  1972 

Differences  (1959)  1969 

Entrata(1980)  1982 

Folksongs  (1965)  1975 

Hommagio  a  Joyce  (1958)  1967 

Laborintusll(1965)  1982 

Points  on  a  Curve  to  Find  (1974)  1982 

Serenade  for  Solo  Violin,  String  Orchestra,  Harp  1967 
and  Percussion 

Five  Miniatures  for  Clarinet  and  Cello  (1 969)  1 970 

Carmen  Arcadiae  Mechanicae  Perpetuum  1 984 

(1977-78) 

Down  by  the  Green  wood  Side  (1969)  1971 

Orchester  Ornament  (1954)  1968 

Concerto  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra  1965 

Two  Parables  by  Franz  Kafka  1 966 

Messagesquisse(1976)  1985 

Memoriale(1985)  1987 

Rituel(1975)  1975 

Cantares(1982)  1984 

Nightsong(1985)  1987 

Sonata  for  cello  and  piano  (1962)  1 979 

String  Quartet  No.  3,  Opus  94(1975)  1986 

Two  compositions  for  two  pianos,  Opus  23  (1 941 )  1 979 

Event:  Synergy  II  (1967-8)  1 975 

Times  Five  1968 

lnDulciJubilo(1981)  1983 

Fantasia  contrappuntistica  (1912/22)  1988 

Night  Machines  1987 

Five  Songs  for  Contralto  (1938)  1973 

Imaginary  Landscape  No.  1  (1939)  1973 

Third  Construction  (1941)  1987 

The  Wonderful  Widow  of  18  Springs  (1942)  1 973 

A  Celebration  of  Some  1 50  x  1 00  Notes  ( 1 986)  1 988 
BrassQuintet(1974)                                                         1977;  1988 

Canon  for  Four— Homage  to  William  (1984)  1988 
Double  Concerto  for  Harpsichord  and  Piano  with         1 965;  1 972 

Two  Chamber  Orchestras  (1961) 

Enchanted  Preludes  for  Ann  Santen's  birthday  1988 

(1988) 

Esprit  rude/Esprit  doux  (1984)  1988 

Night  Fantasies  (1979-80)  1 983 

Penthode(1985)  1986 

Quintet(1948)  1964 

Remembrance  (1988),  commissioned  in  memory  1 988 

of  Paul  Fromm  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

RiconoscenzaperGoffredoPetrassi  (1984)  1988 

StringQuartet  No.  2(1959)  1964 

StringQuartetNo.4(1986)  1987 

Triple  Duo  (1983)  1988 

Two  Robert  Frost  Songs  (1942)  1972 

Askesis(1971)  1980 


Robert  Ceely 

Joel  Chadabe 
David  Chaitkin 
GiuseppeChiari 
Paul  Chi hara 


Barney  Childs 
Jani  Christou 
Laura  Clayton 
Sheree  Clement 
Robert  Cogan 
Edward  Cohen 
Randolph  Coleman 

Michael  Colgrass 

Marc  Antonio  Consoli 
Mari  us  Constant 
Aaron  Copland 


Gheorghe  Costinescu 
George  Couroupos 
HenryCowell 
Brenton  Pell  Crane 
Ruth  Crawford  Seeger 


George  Crumb 


Beyond  the  Ghost  Spectrum  (1969;  TMC-Fromm  1 969 
Commission) 

Monomusic(1969)  1969 

Summersong(1981)  1983 

Al  Chiarodi  lunadi  Beethoven  (1967)  1969 

Logs  (1 968)  for  Double  Bass  and  tape  1 976 

Symphony  in  Celebration  (1973-75)  (1976;  TMC-  1 976 
Fromm  Commission) 

Music  for  Winds  1965 

Praxis  (1969)  1974 

Cree  Songs  to  the  Newborn  (1978)  1984 

Chamber  Concerto  (1985)  1985 

Whirl...  ds  (I)  (1967)  1968 

Elegy  1977 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Chamber  Orchestra  1 964 

(1964;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

Projection  No.  3  1964 

As  Quiet  As  (1965-66;  TMC-Fromm  Commission)  1 966 

Light  Spirit  1965 

Rhapsody  1 966 

Music  for  Chambers  (1975)  1975 

Symphonie  pour  instruments  a  vent  (1978)  1 979 

Appalachian  Spring  (1943-44)  1989 
As  It  Fell  Upon  A  Day  (1923)                                           1 965;  1 989 

Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano  (1971)  1980 

Early  Songs  1989 

Eight  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  (orch.  1958-70)  1972 

Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  (1934;  version  for  small  1989 

orchestra,  1935) 

The  Lark  1966 

Nonet  for  Strings  (1960)  1970 

Orchestral  Variations  (1957)  1980 

Piano  Fantasy  (1957)  1965 
Piano  Variations  (1930)  1972;  1980 
Quartetfor  Piano  and  Strings  (1950)                               1980;  1989 

Sextet  for  String  Quartet,  Clarinet,  and  Piano  (1937)  1965 

Skyline,  from  Music  for  a  Great  City  (1964)  1 989 

Twelve  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  (1948-50)  1985 
Vitebsk  (Study  on  a  Jewish  Theme),  Trio  for  Piano,         1 965;  1 972 

Violin,  and  Cello  (1929) 

In  the  Beginning  (1947)  1965 

Connotations  for  Orchestra  (1 962)  1 975 

The  Musical  Seminar,  A  music-theatre  piece  (1982)  1 982 

Abstracted  976)  1979 

Concerto  for  Rhythmonicon  and  Orchestra  (1932)  1 974 

String  Quartet  Music  (1971)  1973 

Andante  for  Strings  (1931)  1974 

Suite  for  piano  and  woodwind  quintet  (1927/29)  1976 

Three  Songs  to  words  by  Carl  Sandburg  (1930-32)  1 987 

Quartet(1931)  1966 

Apparition,  Elegiac  Songs  and  Vocalises  1 985 
(Texts  from  Walt  Whitman's  "When  Lilacs 
Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd")  (1979) 


Curtis  D.B.Smith 

IngolfDahl 

Luigi  Dallapiccola 

James  Dashow 
Avram  David 
Mario  Davidovsky 


Peter  Maxwell  Davies 


David  DelTredici 


Mark  DeVoto 

David  Diamond 

Robert  DiDomenica 
Lucia  Dlugoszewski 
Charles  Dodge 


Franco  Donatoni 
Deborah  Drattell 
James  Drew 
Jacob  Druckman 


Echoes  of  Time  and  the  River  (1967) 
Eleven  Echoes  of  Autumn,  1965  (1966) 
Madrigals,  Book  I  (1965) 
Madrigals,  Books  I  and  II  (1965) 
NightMusicI 
Processional  (1983) 

MusicforHandbells(1976) 
Duo  concertante  for  Flute  and  Percussion 
Piccola  musica  notturna  (1954) 
Parole di  San  Paolo  (1964) 

In  Winter  Shine 

Sonata  for  Solo  Horn,  Opus  101  (1976) 

Electronic  Study  Number  3  (1966) 

Junctures  (1966) 

Penn  Play  (1978) 

Synchronisms  No.  1 

Synchronisms  No.  2(1964;TMC-Fromm 

Commission) 
Synchronisms  No.  3 
Synchronisms  No.  6 
Synchronisms  No.  9  (1988) 

Blind  Man's  Buff  (1972) 

Eight  Songs  for  a  Mad  King  (1969) 

Shakespeare  Music  (1964) 

Fantasy  Pieces  for  Piano  (1959-60) 

Happy  Voices  (from  Child  Alice,  Part  II,  1980; 

concert-finale  1984) 
I  Hear  an  Army  (1964;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

The  Distinguished  Thing  (Concerto  No.  3) 
(1968;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

Quintet  in  B  minor  for  Flute,  StringTrio,  and  Piano 
(1937) 

Concerto  for  Viol  i  n  and  Chamber  Orchestra  (1962) 

Abyss  and  Caress  (1975) 

Composition  in  Five  Parts  for  Cello  and  Piano 
Folia  (1965;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 
Speech  Songs  (1972) 
The  Waves 

Etwas  Ruhiger  im  Ausdruck  (1967) 

Spiri  (1977) 

Double  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  chamber 

ensemble  (1986) 
West  Indian  Lights  (1973;  TMC-Fromm 

Commission) 

Animus  II  (1968) 

Aureole  (1979) 

Dark  Upon  the  Harp  (1962) 

Deliziecontentechel'almabeate(1973) 

lncenters(1968) 

Madrigals 

String  Quartet  No.  3(1981) 

Valenti  ne  for  Solo  Contrabass  (1 969) 

Windows  (1972) 


1970;  1976 
1976 
1967 
1972 
1965 
1984 

1979 
1968 
1976 
1979 

1986 
1978 

1967 
1967 
1981 
1964 

1964; 1972; 
1981 
1968 

1970;  1974 
1988 

1973 
1983 
1977 

1964 
1985 

1964 
1968 

1987 

1978 

1976 

1965 
1965 
1973 
1986 

1969 
1982 

1986 

1973 

1974 
1982 
1972 
1978 
1969; 1978 
1967 
1985 
1972 
1972 


mmm 

Edwin  Dugger 

Intermezzi  (1969;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1969 

1    1 

Henri  Dutilleux 

AinsilaNuit(1976) 

1986 

■ 

John  Eaton 

Concert  Piece  for  Syn-Ket  and  Symphony  Orchestra 

1967 

■ 

(1967;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

■ 

Dennis  Eberhard 

Parody  [1972 

1978 

EMI/Joplin 

Rag  (1989) 

1989 

EMI/Mozart 

Sonata,  Movement  I  (1989) 

1989 

.  . 

Donald  Erb 

Three  Pieces  for  Brass  Quintet  and  Piano  (1968) 

1972 

Ahmed  Essyad 

Sultanes(1975) 

1976 

Alvin  Etler 

Concerto  for  Clarinet  with  Chamber  Ensemble 
(1962) 

1973 

Peter  Farmer 

Sonata  for  Five  Brass  Instruments  (1971 ) 

1973 

Richard  Felciano 

Angels  of  Turtle  Island  (1979) 

1983 

1  .     ..C.w' 

Lamentations  for  Jan  iChristou  (1970;  TMC-Fromm 

1970 

Commission) 

Morton  Feldman 

de  Kooning 

1966 

Madame  Press  Died  Last  Week  at  90  (1970) 

1988 

Piece  for  Four  Pianos  (1957) 

1986 

Brian  Fennelly 

Scintilla  Prisca  (1979) 
Wind  Quintet 

1983 

1967 

iDnyHr, 

Irving  Fine 

String  Quartet  (1952) 

1964;  1986       ■          .■'*;■    I 

Vivian  Fine 

Brass  Quartet  (1978) 

1982       1   '    "•  *    1 

Ross  Lee  Finney 

Concerto  for  Percussion  and  Orchestra 

1967                  , '■' V  H 

Elena  Firsova 

Earthly  Life  (1984) 

1989         H  ':\<: 

Jack  Fortner 

SprING 

1966              |^^H 

Lukas  Foss 

Echoi  (1960-63) 

1989      ^        '        ^H 

Embros  (1984-85) 

1989      1      HI 

Exeunt(1980-82) 

1989          ■  WBM 

March  from  Griffelkin  (new  version,  1989) 

1989      |          "  .:•  ■■ 

Time  Cycle  (1960) 

1972      ■      -   s  ■•$& 

Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a  Blackbird  (1978) 

1981              :,■£.  >l 

Primous  Fountain 

Ritual  Dances  oftheAmak  (1973) 

1973          ;/v-^i 

Poeme  for  Wind  Instruments  (1978) 

1978      I     \\\\^-3^ 

Donal  Fox 

Refutation  and  Hypotheses  II  (1983;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

1983              H^^| 

MasanoriFujita 

Aurora  II  (1978) 

1978     I     H  V/V'^ 

HarleyGaber 

Fantasy 

1966 1   ^m 

Kenneth  Gaburo 

Ave  Maria 

1966     1 

For  Harry  (1966) 

1967;  1968              '       .  /£-* 

Lemon  Drops  (1965) 

1967;  1968 

GerardoGandini 

. . .  hecha  sombra  y  altura 

1967 

Michael  Gandolfi 

Transfigurations  (1 987;  TMC-Paul  Jacobs 
Memorial  Fund  Commission) 

1987                       ■■ 

Serge  Garant 

Offrandes  III  (1973) 

1977               ,   .  .wV^ 

HerschelGarfein 

Striptease  (1986) 

1989           .       ^^H 

Brad  Garton 

Approximate  Rhythms 

1987             ^^^H 

Emmanuel  Ghent 

Hex 

1967        :.  ;et*v 

Miriam  Gideon 

Creature  to  Creature,  from  An  Animalculary 

1987            ^H^| 

by  Nancy  Cardozo  (1985) 

Alexander  Goehr 


Charles  Griffes 
HKGruber 

Cristobal  Halffter 
John  Harbison 


Donald  Harris 


Jonathan  Harvey 
John  Heiss 


Hans  Werner  Henze 


Paul  Hindemith 


Sydney  Hodkinson 
Joel  Hoffman 

Heinz  Holliger 


Robin  Holloway 


Joseph  Hudson 

John  Huggler 
Karel  Husa 


Lyric  Pieces,  Opus  36  (1976) 
Metamorphosis-Dance,  Opus  34  (1974) 
Pastorals  (1965) 
Sinfonia  for  chamber  orchestra,  Opus42  (1980) 

Th ree  Poems  of  Fiona  MacCleod(  191 8) 

Cello  Concerto  (1989) 
Frankenstein!!  (1977) 

Lineasy  Puntos 

Elegiac  Song(1974)  (1976;  TMC-Fromm 

Commission) 
Parody-Fantasia 
Piano  Quintet  (1981) 
Ulysses' Raft,  Suite  1  (1983) 

For  the  Night  to  Wear  (1978) 
Ludus(1973) 
Ludusll(1966) 
Piano  Sonata 

String  Quartet  Number  1  (1965;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Morgens,  from  Nachtlied  (1984) 
Mortuos  Plango,  Vivos  Voco 

Capriccio  for  flute,  clarinet,  and  percussion 

Four  Short  Pieces  for  Chamber  Orchestra  (1962) 

Inventions,  Contours  and  Colors  (1973;  TMC- 
Fromm  Commission) 

Movements  for  three  flutes  (1969) 

Being  Beauteous  (1963) 

Elegy  for  Young  Lovers,  Opera  in  three  acts  to  a 
libretto  by  WH.  Auden  and  Chester  Kallman 
(1959/61) 

Fandango  sopraun  basso  del  Padre  Soler  (1985) 

Sieben  Liebeslieder(1985) 

Symphony  No.  6  for  Two  Chamber  Orchestras 
(1969) 

Symphony  No.  7(1984) 

S.  Biagio  9  Agosto  ore  1 207  (ricordo  per  un 
contrabasso  solo)  (1977) 

Hin  und  zuruck,  Sketch  with  music,  Opus  45a 
(Text  by  Marcellus  Schiffer,  English  text  by 
Marion  Farquhar) 

Valence  for  Chamber  Orchestra  (1970) 
Chamber  Symphony  (1980;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Studie  iiber  Mehrklange,  for  solo  oboe  (1971 ) 
Studie  Nr.  2,  for  solo  oboe  (1981 ) 
Trio  for  Oboe,  Viola,  and  Harp  (1966) 

Fantasy-Pieces,  Opus  16,  on  the  Heine  Liederkreis 
of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve 
instruments  (1971) 

Oda  a  Un  Reloj  en  La  Noche  (1979;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Music  in  two  parts,  opus  63  (1964) 

Deux  preludes  (1963) 


1977 
1987 
1969 
1987 

1976 

1989 
1980 
1969 
1976 

1971 
1984 
1984 

1980 
1975 
1968 
1965 
1965 

1988 
1986 

1979 
1971 
1973 

1970 
1983 
1988 


1986 
1988 
1983 

1988 
1984 

1984 


1971 
1980 

1988 
1988 
1988 

1985 


1979 

1971 
1981 


Lee  Hyla 

Toshi  Ichiyanagi 
Andrew  Imbrie 


Yoshirolrino 
Maki  Ishii 

Charles  Ives 


Ben  Johnston 
Betsy  Jo  I  as 


Mauricio  Kagel 
Daniel  Kessner 
Carson  Kievman 

Earl  Kim 


Leon  Kirchner 


Pre-Pulse  Suspended  (1984;  TMC-Fromm  1984 

Commission) 

Scenes  for  Viol  in  and  Piano  (1978)  1978 

Pilgrimage  (1984)  1987 

String  Quartet  No.  3  (1957)  1 968 

ToaTraveler(1971)  1972 

Cosmos  (1978)  1978 

LostSoundsl(1978)  1978 

So-Gul(1970)  1978 

Ann  Street  (1921)  1974 

Calcium  Light  Night  (1907)  1 974 

The  Gen'l  Slocum  (1904)  1 971 

Hallowe'en  (1911)  1974 

The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge  (1914),  from  1 966 

Three  Places  in  New  England 

Largo  for  Viol  in,  Clarinet,  and  Piano  (1902)  1974 

Like  a  Sick  Eagle  (1909)  1974 

The  Pond  (1906)  1974 

Quarter-tone  Chorale  for  Strings  (1913-14)  1 974 

TheSee'r(1913)  1974 

Serenity  (1919)  1966 
Six  Songs  (1894-1920)                                                      1972;  1973 

Sonata  No.  1  for  violin  and  piano  (1903-1908)  1968 

Sonata  No.  2  for  violin  and  piano  (1903-1910)  1 968 

Sonata  No.  3  for  violin  and  piano  (1902-1914)  1 968 

Sonata  No.  4  for  violin  and  piano  (1905-1914)  1 968 

Symphony  No.  4  (1910-16)  1 976 

Tone  Roads  Number  3  (1915)  1974 

The  Unanswered  Question  (1908)  1974 

The  Yale-Princeton  Football  Game  (1899)  1971 

String  Quartet  No.  4,  Amazing  Grace  (1973)  1987 

D'un  Opera  de  Voyage  ( 1 967)  1 976 

Episode  (1964)  for  flutist  1976 

Fusain  (1971)  for  flutist  1976 

OWall(1976)  1977 

Quatuorll(1964)  1976 

Tales  of  a  summer  sea  (1 977;  TMC-Fromm  1 977 

Commission) 

Tranche  (1967)  1971 

Vom  Horensagen  (1 971  -72)  1 982 

Chamber  Concerto  No.  3(1980)  1980 

WakeUp,  I  Wantto  Go  to  Bed  (1978;  TMC-Fromm  1978 

Commission) 

Dead  Calm  1966 

Exercises  en  Route  (concert  version),  based  on  1 983 

texts  by  Samuel  Beckett 

Letters  Found  Near  a  Suicide  (1 954)  1 972 

Now  andThen  (1981)  (1982;  TMC-Fromm  1982 

Commission) 

rattlin'on(1970)  1972 
Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello,  Ten  Winds,  and                    1968;  1989 

Percussion  (1960) 

Fanfare  (1974;  revised  1985)  1985 

Music  for  Orchestra  (1969;  alternative  ending  1985)  1 985 


■ 


V 


OH 


« 


■ 


■ 


Oliver  Knussen 


David  Koblitz 

Barbara  Kolb 
Jo  Kondo 
William  Kraft 
Ernst  Krenek 


GyorgyKurtag 

David  Lang 
Paul Lansky 

Alcides  Lanza 
Bo  Lawergren 
Henri  Lazarof 

Anne  LeBaron 
Thomas  Oboe  Lee 

Douglas  Leedy 


Jacques  Lejeune 
John  Anthony  Lennon 
Fred  Lerdahl 


Paul  Alan  Levi 
Jeffrey  Levine 

Gerald  Levinson 


Edward  Levy 


Music  for  Twelve  (1985) 
StringQuartetNo.2(1958) 
The  Twilight  Stood  (1982) 

Coursing  (1979) 

Fanfares  for  Tanglewood  (1986) 

Four  Late  Poems  and  an  Epigram  of 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Opus  23  (1988) 
Frammenti  da  'Chiara'  (1975/1986) 
Ophelia  Dances,  Book  1,  Opus  13  (1975) 
Trumpets,  Opus  12  (1975) 
Turba(1971) 
Third  Symphony,  Opus  18  (1973/79) 

Gris-Gris(1973) 

Le  Cm  etle  Cult  (1979) 

TrobarClus  (1970;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

Sight  Rhythmics  (1975) 

Double  Trio 

Horizon  Circled  (1967) 

Kitharaulos,  Opus  21 3  (1971 ) 

Reisebuchaus  den  oesterreichischenAlpen  (1929) 

Kafka  Fragments,  Opus  24  (1985) 
Messages  of  the  late  Miss  R.  V.  Troussova,  21  songs 
to  poems  by  Rimma  Dalos,  Opus  17 

Illumination  Rounds  (1981 ) 
As  If  (1981 -82) 
Guy's  Harp 
Idle  Chatter 

Eidesisll 
Triptych 

Partita  (1969) 

Third  Chamber  Concerto  (1974) 

Rite  ofthe  Black  Sun  (1980;  revised  1987) 

The  Cockscomb,  (1981 ;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 
Hylidae . . .  The  Tree  Frogs 
(1984) 

Quaderno  Rossiniano 

Usable  Music  II  in  B-flat  (1 966;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Deux  apercus  du  jardin  qui  s'eveille  (1983) 
Voices  (1982) 

Beyond  the  Realm  of  Bird  (1981  -84),  to  texts  of 
Emily  Dickinson  (1982;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Chords  (1974;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

Eros  (1975) 

Elegy  and  Recreations  (1980) 

Chamber  Setting  No.  II  (1967;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Anahata:  Symphony  No.  1  (1984-86) 
Light  dances/stones  sing  (1978;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Quintet  (1967) 


1985; 1987 
1964 
1985 

1986 
1986 
1989 

1987 
1987 
1975 
1978 
1981 

1978 
1981 

1970 
1985 
1967 
1968 
1980 
1975 

1988 
1985 

1985 
1984 
1987 
1986 
1967 
1973 

1978 
1977 

1989 

1981 
1984 

1966 
1966 

1989 
1985 
1985 


1974 
1979 

1983 
1967 

1987 
1978 

1971 


Peter  Lewis 
Robert  Hall  Lewis 

Jorge  Liderman 

Peter  Lieberson 


Gyorgy  Ligeti 


Rodney  Lister 
Jonathan  Lloyd 

Anestis  Logothetis 
Edwin  London 


Arm  in  Loos 
OttoLuening 

Vincent  Luti 
Witold  LutosFawski 


Donald  Lybbert 
Tod  Machover 


Bruno  Maderna 

IvoMalec 
UrsalaMamlok 

Joseph  Maneri 

Jean-Etienne  Marie 
IgorMarkevich 

Michael  Martin 


Images  (1 962;  orchestral  version,  1 967)  1 969 

Divertimento  for  Six  Instruments  (1 969)  1 969 

Symphony  No.  2  1973 

For  Orchestra  (1988;  TMC-Paul  Jacobs  1 988 
Memorial  Fund  Commission) 

Concerto  for  Four  Groups  of  Instruments  1973 

(1973;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

Raisingthe  Gaze  (1988)  *1988 

Tashi  Quartet  (1978-79)  1989 

Ziji  (1987)  1988 

Adventures;  NouvellesAventures  (1962-65)  1971 

Atmospheres  (1961)  1982 

10  Pieces  for  Woodwind  Quartet  (1968)  1973 

Artikulation(1958)  1968 

Kammerkonzert  (1969-70)  1979 

Monument-Selbstportrat-Bewegung,  Three  1 987 

movements  for  two  pianos  (1976) 

Trio  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano  (1982)  1985 

Warble  (1983;  TMC-Fromm  Commission)  1983 

Feuding  Fiddles  (1986)  1986 

Won't  it  Ever  Be  Morning?  (1980)  1983 

Odyssey  (1964)  1975 

23rd  Psalm  1966 

A  Washington  Miscellany  1967 

Portraits  of  Three  Ladies  (American)  (1967)  1968 

Psalm  of  These  Days  III  (1978)  1 980 

Percepts  (1969)  1977 

Symphonic  Interlude  No.  2  (1935)  1 980 

Symphonic  Interlude  No.  3  (1976)  1 980 

Cantata:  Desiderata  (1968)  1 971 

Chain  2,  Dialogue  for  violin  and  orchestra  (1985)  1 987 

Concerto  for  oboe,  harp,  and  chamber  orchestra  1 984 

(1980) 

Preludes  and  Fugues  for  13  solo  strings  (1972)  1977 

Lines  for  the  Fallen  (1968)  1 970 

Electric  Etudes  (1983)  1 984 

Flora  (1989)  1989 

Excerptfrom  VALIS  (1987-88)  1 988 

Giardino  Religioso  (1 972)  1 972;  1 974 

Oboe  Concerto  (1962)  1 971 

Satyricon(1973)  1973 

Mavena(1957)  1967 

Sextet  (1977)  1979 

Movements  for  Flute,  Double  Bass,  and  1 967 
Percussion 

Chamber  Piece  for  Wood  winds,  Brass,  and  1968 
Percussion  (1968) 

Obediens  usque  ad  mortem  (1968)  1970 

'Le  Nouvel  Age,'  Symphonie  concertante  pour  1 981 

orchestre(1938) 

Composition  for  9  Instruments  (1977;  TMC-Fromm  1 977 

Commission) 


Donald  Marti  no 

B,a,  b,  b,  it,t(1966) 

1966 

Cinque  Frammenti  (1962) 

1971 

Composition  for  Orchestra 

1965 

Concerto  for  Wind  Quintet  (1964;  TMC-Fromm 

1964 

Commission) 

Notturno(1973) 

1973 

Parisonatinaal'dodecafonia(1964) 

1966 

Seven  Pious  Pieces  (1971 ) 

1977 

Trio  for  Violin,  Clarinet,  and  Piano  (1959) 

1964 

BohuslavMartinu 

Nonet 

1968 

Salvatore  Martirano 

Cocktail  Music 

1966 

Kyrie 

1966 

Octet 

1967 

Bruce  Mather 

Madrigal  II  (1968) 

1972 

Colin  Matthews 

Fourth  Sonata,  for  orchestra  (1 974/75) 

1988 

Walter  Mays 

Islands  (1981 ;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1981 

William  Thomas  McKinley 

Concertino  (1976) 

1977 

ii 

Paintings  II  (1975) 

1976 

Paintings  IV(1978) 

1979 

Paintings  VI:  To  Hearthe  Light  Dancing  (1981 ) 

1982 

Premises  and  Expositions  (1968;  TMC-Fromm 

1968 

Commission) 

Michael  McNabb 

Dreamsong(1978) 

1988 

Joyce  Mekeel 

Serena  (1975;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1975 

JohnMelby 
I       i 

! 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Computer- 
Synthesized  Tape  (1 981 ) 

1983 

Olivier  Messaien 

Poemes  pour  Mi  (1936) 

1975 

■ ' 

Quator  pour  la  fin  du  temps  (1941 ) 

1975 

^ 

TurangalTla-Symphonie  for  Piano,  Ondes 

1975 

1 

Martenot,  and  Orchestra  (1946-8) 

1     ' 

VisionsdeL'Amen(1943) 

1975 

Canteyodjaya  (1948) 

1986 

.       :           : 

Le  Merle  Noir  (1952) 

1972 

L'Ascension(1932) 

1975 

Oiseaux  Exotiques  (1955) 

1975 

Sept  Haikai  (1962) 

1988 

Darius  Milhaud 

The  Death  of  a  Tyrant  (1932) 

1982 

L'hommeetsondesir,  Opus  48  (1918) 

1974 

Francis  Miroglio 

Phases  (1968) 

1981 

KrodoMori 

Premier  Beau  Matin  de  Mai  (1987) 

1987 

Stephen  L.  Mosko 

The  Road  toTiphareth  (1986) 

1989 

Lawrence  Moss 

Exchanges  (1968) 

1968 

Thea  Musgrave 

Chamber  Concerto  No.  1  (1962) 

1965; 1976 

Fredric  Myrow 

Music  for  Orchestra  (1965;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

1965 

Songs  for  the  Japanese:  At  Twilight,  Haiku  (1965; 

1965 

i 

TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

Conlon  Nancarrow 

Piece  No.  1  for  Small  Orchestra  (1943) 

1987 

Piece  No.  2  for  Small  Orchestra  (1986) 

1987 

Marc  Neikrug 

Mobile  (1981) 

1986 

Robert  Newell 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Chamber  Orchestra 
(1964;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1964 

f. 

The  Trojan  Women 

1964 

Luigi  Nono 

Anders  Nordentoft 
Per  N0rgaard 
Bayan  Northcott 
Harold  Oliver 

Julian  Orbon 
Arvo  Part 
Stephen  Paul  us 

Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Ronald  Perera 

John  Maclvor  Perkins 


George  Perle 


Vincent  Persichetti 
Stanley  Per  sky 
Peter  Phillips 
Daniel  Pinkham 
Walter  Piston 


Raoul  Pleskow 
GundarisPone 
Charles  Porter 
Mel  Powell 


Morgan  Powell 
TiborPusztai 


ShulamitRan 


J.K.Randall 


II  Canto  Sospeso  (1956) 
Sara  Dolce  Tacere  (1960) 

Entgegen(1985) 

Prelude  and  Ant-Fugue  (1982) 

Sextet  (1984/85) 

The  Brandenburg  Concerto  (or  Americana-isms) 
(1977) 

HimnusadGalliCantum 

If  Bach  had  been  a  bee-keeper  (1976/84) 

Letters  for  the  Times  (1 980;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Anaklasis(1960) 

Chamber  Concerto  (1983) 

Caprice  (1963) 

Music  for  Thirteen  Players  (1964;  TMC-Fromm 

Commission) 
Concertino  for  Piano,  Winds,  and  Timpani  (1979) 
Fifth  String  Quartet  (1967) 
from  Thirteen  Dickinson  Songs  (1 977/78) 
Monody  I,  for  solo  flute  (1960) 
Monody  II,  for  solo  double  bass  (1962) 
New  Fanfares  (1987) 
Serenade  No.  3  for  piano  and  chamber 

orchestra  (1983) 
Songs  of  Praise  and  Lamentation  (1974) 
Woodwind  Quintet  No.  4  (1985) 
Night  Dances forOrchestra  (1970) 
Composition:  From  a  Graphic  Design 
Music  for  Wind  Quintet 
Stabat  Mater,  for  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus 

Divertimento  (1946) 
Piano  Quartet  (1964) 
Ricercare(1967) 

Music  for  Seven  Players 
Diletti  Dialettici  (1973) 
Lyricscape(1987) 
Fi I igree  Setting  for  String  Quartet 
Haiku  Settings  (1961) 

Immobilesl,  II,  III,  IVforTape  and/or  Orchestra 
(1967) 

Windows  (1977) 

Nocturnes  (1971) 
Requiem  Profana  (1973) 
Woodwind  Quintet  (1974) 

A  Prayer  (1981) 

Ensembles  for  1 7  (1975;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

Demonstrations 

Lyric  Variations  for  Viol  in  and  Computer 

(Variations  l-XIVonly) 
MUDGETT:  monologues  by  a  mass  murderer 

(1965) 


1970 
1973 

1988 

1988 

1988 

1978 

1965 
1988 
1980 

1970 

1984 

1964 
1964 

1980 
1967 
1985 
1987 
1987 
1987 
1987 

1987 
1986 
1982 
1967 
1967 
1964 

1977 
1964 
1969 
1966 
1979 
1988 

1966 
1972 
1968 

1980 

1972 
1974 
1975 
1982 
1975 

1965 
1968 

1965 


Bernard  Rands 

Karl  Aage  Rasmussen 

David  Reck 

Steve  Reich 
AribertReimann 
Roger  Reynolds 

Phillip  Rhodes 


Wallingford  Riegger 
Michael  Riesman 
Wolfgang  Rihm 
Dennis  Riley 
Terry  Riley 
Jean-Claude  Risset 


George  Rochberg 

Robert X.  Rodriguez 
E.Amelia  Rogers 
Ned  Rorem 
David  Rothenberg 
Poul  Ruders 
Carl  Ruggles 

Loren  Rush 


KaijaSaariaho 
ErikSatie 
Robert  Saxton 
Bruce  Saylor 

GiancintoScelsi 
R.  Murray  Schafer 

Tona  Scherchen 
David  Schiff 
Alfred  Schnittke 
Arnold  Schoenberg 


CantiLunatici(1981)  1982 

Genklang(1972)  1984 

A  Study  in  Proportions,  or  How  to  Stop  Worrying  1965 

and  Love  the  Row 

Number  Two  (1965;  TMC-Fromm  Commission)  1965 
Music  for  Pieces  of  Wood                                               1 980;  1 987 

Reflexionen(1965)  1980 

Blind  Men  (1966;  TMC-Fromm  Commission)  1 966 

Fantasy  for  Pianist  1966 

Autumn  Setting  (1969)  (1969;  TMC-Fromm  1 969 

Commission) 

Quartet  for  flute,  violin,  cello,  and  harp  (1975)  1978 

Study  in  Sonority  1 967 

Chamber  Concerto  (1969)  1974 

Chiffre  III  (1983)  1984 

Concertino  (1976;  TMC-Fromm  Commission)  1 976 

Conquest  of  the  War  Demons  (1986)  1987 

Sketches:  Duo  for  One  Pianist  (1989)  1989 

Songes  1 986 

Sud,  first  movement  1 987 

Black  Sounds  (1965)  1966 

Violin  Concerto  (1974)  1976 

Estampie(1981)  1983 

Greenhouse  (1979)  1980 

Last  Poems  of  Wallace  Stevens  (1971  -72)  1 987 

In  The  Rainforest  (1989)  1989 

Manhattan  Abstraction  (1982)  1986 

Evocations  for  Orchestra  1972 
Men  and  Mountains  (1927)                                            1965;  1976 

Mandala  Music — Improvisations  for  Three  or  1964 

More  Performers 

Nexus  16  (1964;  TMC-Fromm  Commissions)  1964 

Lichtbogen  (1985-86)  1989 

Socrate  1971 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  (1984)  1986 

Turns  and  Mordents,  Concerto  for  flute  and  1987 

orchestra  (1977) 

Anahitfor  Violin  and  Orchestra  (1965)  1 971 

Epitaph  for  Moonlight  (1968)  1980 

Gita  (1966;  TMC-Fromm  Commission)  1 966 

Lo  (1978-79)  1981 

Scenes  from  Adolescence  (1984)  1988 

Symphony  No.  4  (1983)  1 989 

ChamberSymphony,Opus9(1906)  1977 

Diegluckliche  Hand,  Opus  18  (1910-13)  1 968 
Pierrot  Lunaire  (1912)                                                      1974;  1981 

String  Quartet  No.  3  (1927)  1 974 
StringTrio,  Opus  45  (1946)  1 974;  1 983 
Suite,  Opus  29  (1926)                                                       1 978;  1 986 

Three  Pieces  for  Chamber  Orchestra  (1910)  1 980 

Variations  for  Orchestra,  Opus  31  (1926-28)  1974 


Wi  1 1  iam  Schottstaedt 

Water  Music,  first  movement 

1987 

GuntherSchuller 

Concertino  da  Camera  (1971 ) 

1986 

Double  Quintet  (1961) 

1971 

Duologue  for  violin  and  piano  (Four  Characteristic 

1984 

Pieces)  (1983) 

Little  Brass  Music  (1962) 

1978 

Quartet  for  4  Basses  (1947) 

1976 

String  Quartet  No.  1  (1957) 

1964 

Symphony  for  Brass  and  Percussion  (1949) 

1975 

Trelnvenzione  (1972;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1972 

Triplum(1967) 

1967 

William  Schuman 

Holiday  Song  (1942) 

1980 

Symphony  No.  4  (1941 ) 

1980 

The  Young  Dead  Soldiers  (1975) 

1977 

Joseph  Schwantner 

Chronicon  for  Bassoon  and  Piano  (1967) 

1968 

Elliott  Schwartz 

Chamber  Concerto  II  (1977) 

1982 

Peter  Sculthorpe 

String  Quartet  No.  8(1969) 

1987 

Robert  Selig 

Variations  for  Brass  Quintet  (1967) 

1981 

Chocorua(1972) 

1972 

Roger  Sessions 

Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano 

1967 

From  My  Diary  (1937-40) 

1980 

Pieces  for  Piano  (1976) 

1977 

Sonata  for  Violin  (1952-53) 

1980 

String  Quartet  No.  2  (1950-51 ) 

1966 

Symphony  No.  2  (1944-46) 

1985;  1977 

Turn,  OLibertad  (1944) 

1966 

Violin  Concerto  (1935) 

1966 

Harold  Shapero 

Sonata  for  Piano  Four-Hands  (1941 ) 

1965; 1985 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  (1942) 

1984 

Ralph  Shapey 

Concerto  for  Cello,  Piano,  and  String  Orchestra 
(1986) 

1989 

Dimensions  (1960) 

1979 

Evocations  II  (1979) 

1984 

Evocations  (1959) 

1969 

Movements  for  Wind  Qu i ntet  ( 1 960) 

1981 

Bright  Sheng 

Three  Chinese  Love  Songs  (1988) 

1989 

Seymour  Shifrin 

In  Eius  Memoriam  (1968) 

1974 

TheOdesofShang 

1967 

Dmitri  Shostakovich 

String  Quartet  No.  13  in  B-flatminor,  Opus  138 

1985 

from  24  Preludes,  Opus  34 

1979 

String  Quartet  No.  8,  Opus  23  (1962) 

1979 

Sheila  Silver 

Canto  (1979;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1979 

Stanley  Silverman 

Canso(1964) 

1964 

Elephant  Steps  (1968;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1968 

Planh 

1967 

NikosSkalkottas 

Octet  (1931) 

1976 

Ulysses,  Symphony  in  one  movement  (The  Return 

1984 

of  Ulysses)  (1942-43) 

Pril  Smiley 

Eclipse 

1968 

Dmitri  Smirnov 

First  Symphony,  The  Seasons,  Opus  30  (1980) 

1989 

Jolyon  Brettingham  Smith 

The  Ruins  of  Time  (1974) 

1979 

Russell  Smith 

Tetrameron 

1965 
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Harvey  Sol Iberger 

Claudio  Spies 

Lewis  Spratlan 

Don  Stewart 
David  Stock 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen 
Alan  Stout 
Igor  Stravinsky 


Tison  Street 
Morton  Subotnick 

Robert  Suderburg 
Donald  Sur 
William  Sydeman 

YoshihisaTaira 

ToruTakemitsu 


Louise  Talma 

RickTaube 

IraTaxin 

IvanTcherepnin 
LeslieThimmig 
Andrew  Thomas 
Francis  Thome 
Nicholas  Thorne 
JohnThow 
Sir  Michael  Tippett 
Franz  Tischhauser 
Michael  Torke 


Chamber  Variations  for  Twelve  Players  and 

Conductor  (1964;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 
Grand  Quartet  for  Flutes 
Impromptus  (1967) 

LXXXV,  Eights  and  Fives  for  Strings  and  Clarinets 
(1967) 

Dance  Suite  (1973) 

Three  Ben  Jonson  Songs  (1974) 

The  200-bar  Passacaglia  (1 972) 

Dreamwinds(1975) 

Hymnen(1969) 

Cinq  Visages  de  LaForgue  (1971  -77) 

Anthem  (The  dove  descending  breaks  the  air) 

(1962) 
ChoraleVariationson"VomHimmelhoch"(1956) 
Duo  Concertante  (1932) 
L'HistoireduSoldat(1918) 
Movements  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (1958-59) 
LeSacreduprintemps(1911-13) 
Septet(1953) 
Variations  (Aldous  Huxley  in  memoriam) 

(1963-64) 

String  Quintet  (1974;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 
Friday,  Saturday,  Coda,  from  The  Key  to  Songs 
(1985) 

Chamber  Music  III  (1973) 
Catena  III  (1975/76) 

Quartetfor  Flute,  Violin,  Clarinet,  and  Piano 
The  Lament  of  Elektra 
Fusion  (1971) 
HierophonieV(1974) 

Dream/Window  (1985) 

From  Far  Beyond  Chrysanthemums  and  November 

Fog,  for  violin  and  piano  (1983) 
Munari  by  Munari  (1971 ) 
Rain  Coming  (1982) 
Rain  Tree  (1981) 

RockingMirror  Daybreak  (1983) 
Water-Ways  (1977) 
The  Ambient  Air  (1983) 
Jubjub 
Fanfares  and  Dialogues  (1974)  (1976;  TMC-Fromm 

Commission) 
Solstice/1984  (1983) 
Seven  Profiles  for  string  quartet  (1970) 
Fear  No  More  the  Heat  O'  Th'  Sun  (1975) 
Six  Set-Pieces  (1967) 
Chaconne:  Passion  of  the  Heart  (1983) 
All  Hallows  (1982) 
Praeludium(1962) 
Octet  (1953) 
Ecstatic  Orange  (1985) 


1964 

1964 
1967 
1969 

1974 
1980 
1973 
1976 
1979 
1986 
1980 

1988 
1986 
1969 
1987 
1972 
1987 
1989 

1974 
1988 

1976 
1981 
1964 
1964 
1981 
1977 

1986 
1986 

1978 
1983 
1987 
1986 
1986 
1987 
1986 
1976 

1984 
1970 
1980 
1980 
1986 
1985 
1978 
1981 
1986 


Joan  Tower 

Breakfast  Rhythms  1/11(1975) 

1979 

Platinum  Spirals  (1976) 

1984 

Giles  Tremblay 

Souffles  (Champs  II)  (1968) 

1971; 1971 

Verslesoleil 

1978 

Lester  Trimble 

Four  Fragments  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  (1958) 

1981 

Panels  I  (1970) 

1973 

Preston  Trombly 

Chamber  Concerto  for  Piano  with  Instruments  and 
Percussion  (1975;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1975 

Barry  Tru  ax 

Solar  Ellipse 

1987 

Richard  Trythall 

Continuums  (1968)  (1968;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

1968 

Mark-Anthony  Turnage 

On  All  Fours  (1986) 

1987 

Chinary  Ung 

Mohori(1974) 

1976 

Erich  Urbanner 

Klavierkonzert'76(1976) 

1983 

Vladimir  Ussachevsky 

Creation:  Prologue (1961) 

1967 

Edgard  Varese 

Ameriques  (1918/22) 

1979 

Arcana  (1925-27) 

1983 

Integrates  (1925) 

1970 

lonisation(1931) 

1980 

Nocturnal  (1961) 

1967 

Octandre  (1924)  (1942) 

1968;  1978 

Alejandro  Vinao 

Go  (1981) 

1988 

George  Walker 

Sinfonia  for  Orchestra  (1984) 
(1984;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1984 

JohnWatrous 

Intermezzi  (1986) 

1988 

Protean  Geograph ies  (1989;  TMC-Pau  I  Jacobs 

1989 

Memorial  Fund  Commission) 

Ben  Weber 

Consort  of  Winds  (1976) 

1979 

Five  Pieces  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  13  (1941) 

1984 

Anton  Webern 

Concerto  for  Nine  Instruments,  Opus  24 

1968 

Quartet,  Opus  22  (1930) 

1989 

Variations  for  Orchestra,  Opus  30 

1972 

Vier  Lieder,  Opus  13  (1914-18) 

1972 

Kurt  Weill 

The  Yes-Man  (Derjasager)  (1930) 

1972 

Henry  Weinberg 

CantusCommemorabilis  (1966;  TMC-Fromm 
Commission) 

1966 

String  Quartet  No.  2 

1966 

LouisWeingarden 

Seven  Poems  of  Constantine  Cavafy  (1 971 ;  TMC- 
Fromm  Commission) 

1971 

Chou  Wen-Chung 

Cursive  (1963) 

1970 

Pien 

1967 

Peter  Westergaard 

Springand  Fall:  To  a  Young  Chi  Id 

1988 

George  Wilson 

Concatenations  (1967) 

1970 

Oily  Wilson 

Piano  Trio  (1978) 

1979 

Voices  (1970;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1970 

David  Winkler 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  12  Instruments 
(1974;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1974 

Trevor  Wishart 

Vox  5  (1986) 

1988 

Christian  Wolff 

Septet  (1964) 

1976 

Stefan  Wo Ipe 

From  Here  on  Farther  (1969) 

1985 

In  Two  Parts  for  six  instruments  (1962) 

1966 

I 


Piece  in  two  parts  for  violin  alone  (1964) 

1986 

Quartet  for  Oboe,  Cello,  Percussion,  and  Piano 

1967 

(1954) 

Seven  Pieces  for  Three  Pianos  (1951 ) 

1989 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  (1949) 

1986 

1 

String  Quartet  (1968-69) 

1989 

Maurice  Wright 

Stellae  (1978;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1978 

Charles  Wuorinen 

Concerto  for  Ampl if ied  Viol i n  and  Orchestra 
(1972;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1972 

ii 

Bassoon  Variations,  Accompanied  by  Harp  and 

1974 

Percussion  (1972) 

Chamber  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Ten  Players 

1964 

(1964;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

Contrafactum,  Parts  I  and  II  (1969) 

1971 

Janissary  Music  (1966) 

1967 

Piano  Variations  (1963) 

1964 

Time's  Encomium  I  and  II  (1969) 

1970 

VehudiWyner 

De  Novo  (1971) 

1978 

j 

Fragments  from  Antiquity  (1978/81 ) 

1981 

i 

In  memory  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 

1977 

lntermedio(1974) 

1976 

On  this  most  voluptuous  night,  Five  songs  on 

1986 

texts  by  Wi  1 1  iam  Carlos  Wi  1 1  iams 

Serenade  (1958) 

1977 

JurgWyttenbach 

Paraphrase  (1968) 

1969; 1970 

YannisXenakis 

Eonta(1964) 

1968 

Presephassa(1972) 

1977 

James  Yannatos 

Suite  for  Six  (1968) 

1969 

Jay  Alan  Yim 

Geometry  and  Delirium  (1987-89) 

1989 

Karenas(1986) 

1987 

Shiosai 

1986 

RolvYttrehus 

Music  for  Winds,  Percussion,  Cello,  and  Voices 
(1969) 

1971 

Julian  Yu 

Medium  Ornamented  FugaCanonica(1988) 

1988 

IsangYun 

Octet  for  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  and  string 
quintet  (1978) 

1981 

Ramon  Zupko 

Life  Dances  (1981 ;  TMC-Fromm  Commission) 

1981 

EllenTaaffeZwilich 

Clarino  Quartet  (1977) 

1979 

i 

Sonata  in  Three  movements  for  violin  and  piano 

1984 

i 

(1973-74) 
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Before  the  concert  hall 
comes  the  classroom. 


Support  public  school  music  education. 


15800N.W.  48th  Avenue 
Miami,  FL  33014 


CPP/  Belwin  specializes  in  educational  music 
for  band,  orchestra  and  choir,  the  extensive 
Kalmus  miniature  score  and  classical  stand- 
ards catalog,  and  concert  material  by  com- 
posers such  as  Leroy  Anderson,  Carlos 
Chavez,  Elliot  Del  Borgo,  Morton  Gould,  Roy 
Harris,  Martin  Mailman,  Gian  Carlo  Menotti, 
Vaclav  Nelhybel,  James  Ployhar,  Alfred  Reed, 
H.  Owen  Reed,  Leo  Sowerby  and  Virgil 
Thomson. 
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South  Pond  Farm. 

The  standard  of  quality 
in  the  Berkshires. 
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The  lakefront  location  is  perfect. 

The  architecture  elegant. 

The  quality  and  craftsmanship  superb. 

For  information  on  our 

selection  of  condominium  homes, 

call  413-443-3330. 


SOUTH    POND    FARM 


1136  Barker  Road  (on  the  Pittsfield-Richmond  line) 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot, 

Assistant  Conductors 
One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Season,  1988-89 
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Seiji  Ozawa  And  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

More  Than  A  Tradition. 


Dedicated  to  performances  of  the  highest  quality,  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  offer  a  22-week  season  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  two  three-concert  series  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Enjoy  the  coming  season 
of  inspiring  programs  and  distinguished  guests  by  subscribing  now. 

Become  a  part  of  the  tradition.  Write  for  complete  ticket  and  program  informa- 
tion for  the  BSO's  Boston  and  New  York  series:  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg,  Chairman 
John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III,  Secretary 


Martin  Allen 

Mrs.  David  Bakalar 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 

Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 
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Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

James  F.  Cleary 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

William  H.  Congleton 

Walter  J,  Connolly,  Jr. 

Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Phyllis  Curtin 

AlexV.dArbeloff 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Phyllis  Dohanian 

Harriett  M.  Eckstein 

Edward  Eskandarian 

Katherine  Fanning 

Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Dean  Freed 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Hazen  H.  Ayer 
Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 


Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Steven  Grossman 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Susan  M.  Hilles 
Glen  H.  Hiner 
Ronald  A.  Homer 
Julian  T  Houston 
LolaJafFe 
Anna  Faith  Jones 
H.  Eugene Jones 
Mrs.  BelaT  Kalman 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 
Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 
Howard  Kaufman 
Robert  D.  King 
Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Robert  K.  Kraft 
Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Laurence  Lesser 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mrs.  Harry.  L.  Marks 
C.  Charles  Marran 
Nathan  R.  Miller 
Hanae  Mori 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 


Leonard  Kaplan 
Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 
Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 


E.James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Robert  P.  O'Block 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Walter  H.  Palmer 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

John  A.  Perkins 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Robert  E.  Remis 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Keizo  Saji 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

W.  Davies  Sohier,  Jr. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Ira  Stepanian 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Stang 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 

Brunetta  R.  Wolfman 


David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
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Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Nina  Doggett,  President 

Thelma  Goldberg,  Executive  Vice-President 

Barbara  J.  Boatwright,  Secretary 

Goetz  B.  Eaton,  Treasurer 

Florence  T.  Whitney,  Nominating  Chairman 

Vice-Presidents 


Mary  Bates,  Hall  Services 
Charles  Jack,  Adult  Education 
Marilyn  Larkin,  Tanglewood 
Kathy  Massimiano,  Tanglewood 
Molly  Millman,  Regions 

Chairmen  of  Regions 

Krista  Kabarian  Baldini 
Joan  Erhard 
Bettina  Harrison 
Betty  Hosage 


Denise  Mujica,  Membership 
Susan  Robinson,  Fundraising  Projects 
Carol  Scheifele-Holmes,  Public  Relations 
Preston  Wilson,  Development  Services 
Pat  Woolley,  Youth  Activities 


Kathleen  G.  Keith 
Helen  LaHage 
Janet  Landry 
Elaine  Miller 


Patti  Newton 
Pamela  S.  Nugent 
Beverly  J.  Pieper 
Patricia  L.  Tambone 


THANKS  TO  A 
GRANT  FROM  TDK, 
CHILDREN 
CAN  ENJOY 
TANGLEWOOD 
FOR  FREE 

THIS  summer: 

"See  details  in  this  program. 


&TDK 
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KIMBALL  FARM! 


The  Berkshires'  most  distinctive 
address  for  retirement  living 

A  comfortable,  independent  community 

in  a  beautiful,  secure  estate,  enhanced 

with  the  financial  advantages  of  Lifecare. 

Just  two  miles  from  Tanglewood. 

Stop  by  while  you're  in  town, 
or  call  for  more  information 

4  Main  Street  ■  Lenox,  MA  01240  •  Toll  Free  (800)  283-0061  ■  (413)  637-9880 


Affiliated  with  Berkshire  Health  Systems 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incorpo- 
rated the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
and  repeated  the  experiment  during  the 
next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's 
Trustees  accepted,  and  on  August  13, 
1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires 
(at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt 
estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow). 
The  series  again  consisted  of  three  con- 
certs and  was  given  under  a  large  tent, 
drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tap- 
pan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan 
family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 


August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest 
crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for 
the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all- 
Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all- Wagner  concert  which 
opened  the  1937  festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  inter- 
rupted the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission 
altogether  of  the  Siegfried  "Forest 
Murmurs,"  music  too  delicate  to  be 
heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the 
intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Smith,  one  of  the  festival's  founders, 
made  a  fundraising  appeal  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed 
circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough 
money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active 
planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect 
selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an 
elaborate  design  that  went  far  beyond 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and, 
more  important,  went  well  beyond  the 
budget  of  $  100,000.  His  second, 
simplified  plans  were  still  too  expensive, 
and  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees 
insisted  on  remaining  within  their 
budget,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed," 
which  "any  builder  could  accomplish 
without  the  aid  of  an  architect."  The 
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Since  1773 


Drawing  by  Dougla*  McGregor 
People  by  Norman  Rockwell 


A  great  place  to  spend  an  overnight  or  enjoy  a  meal.  Open  every  day 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  And . . .  right  on  the  Main  Street  in 
the  village  of  Stockbridge  (Route  7).  The  Red  Lion  Inn  has  welcomed 
the  wayfarer  with  its  friendly,  old-fashioned  charm  and  country 
lodging  since  1773. 

Please  phone  for  reservations  (413)  298-5545. 

^IheRedLbnInn 

Since  1773.  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


Country  Curtains 


At  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge 
413-298-5565 


Curtain  Charm  .  .  .  curtains  in 
cotton  muslin  or  care-free  permanent 
press,  some  with  ruffles,  others  with 
fringe  or  lace  trim.  Tab  and  tailored, 
lined  and  insulated  curtains,  pinch 
pleats,  balloon  curtains,  bedding, 
pillows,  country  folkart,  wooden  rods 
and  much  more! 


Pick  up  a 

free  color  catalog. 


Open  Everyday 

A  New  England  Tradition  for  over  30  years. 


Trustees  then  turned  to  a  Stockbridge 
engineer,  Joseph  Franz,  to  make  further 
simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in 
order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building  that 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  eve- 
ning of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first 
concert  of  that  year's  festival  was  given. 
It  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this 
day,  and  has  echoed  with  the  music  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every 
summer  since,  except  for  the  war  years 
1942-45,  having  become  almost  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concertgoers. 
Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated 
as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed," 
recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of 
the  BSO's  former  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
(now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center) 
began  its  operations.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios 
were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation 


for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly 
100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
more  than  300,000  visitors;  in  addition  to 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber 
music  concerts,  Prelude  concerts  and 
Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gives  an  annual 
concert  as  well.  The  season  offers  not 
only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a 
vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles, 
all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artis- 
tic excellence  that  makes  the  festival 
unique. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a 
pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert  hall; 
it  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential centers  for  advanced  musical 


Festival  '89 

For  ten  weeks  this  summer,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  presents 
an  extraordinary  array  of  dance,  music  and  performance  art. 


Saturday,  June  24 

Gala  Opening 

June  27-July  1 

Mark  Morris/ 

Monnaie  Dance  Group 

July  4-8 

Ris  et  Danceries 

July  11-15 

Miami  City  Ballet 

July  1  7-23 

Splash  -  Made  in  France 

July  24-30 

Splash  -  Postmodern 

Masters 

Aug  1-5 

Native  American  Dance 

and  Music 


Aug  8-12 

Ballet  Chicago 

Aug  15-19 

Hubbard  Street  Dance  Co. 

Aug  22-26 

Garth  Fagan  Bucket  Dance 

Aug  29-Sept  2 

David  Parsons  Company 

For  Tickets  and  Information 
Call  413-243-0745 


Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  Becket,  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
Take  Route  20  East  8  Miles  from  Exit  2  of 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 


References  furnished 
on  request 


Armenta  Adams 
American  Ballet 

Theater 
Michael  Barrett 
Leonard  Bernstein 
William  Bolcom 
Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 

Chamber  Players 
Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 
Boston  University 

School  of  Music 
Boys  Choir  of  Harlem 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Dave  Brubeck 


Aaron  Copland 

John  Corigliano 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Rian  de  Waal 

Michael  Feinstein 

Lukas  Foss 

Philip  Glass 

Karl  Haas 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center 

for  Performing  Arts 
David  Korevaar 
Michael  Lankester 
Marion  McPardand 
John  Nauman 
Seiji  Ozawa 
Luciano  Pavarotti 
Alexander  Peskanov 


Andre  Previn 
Santiago  Rodriguez 
Kathryn  Selby 
George  Shearing 
Bright  Sheng 
Leonard  Shure 
Abbey  Simon 
Stephen  Sondheim 
Herbert  Stessin 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Virgil  Thomson 
Nelita  True 
Craig  Urquhart 
Earl  Wild 
John  Williams 
Yehudi  Wyner 
and  200  others 


Baldwin 

TODAY'S  STANDARD  OF  MUSICAL  EXCELLENCE, 


study  in  the  world.  Here,  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  ever  since  its  establishment 
under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  1940,  provides  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  training  and  experience  for 
young  musicians  from  all  over  the  world. 
Now  in  its  fifth  year  under  Artistic  Director 
Leon  Fleisher,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  looks  forward  to  celebrating  its 
first  half-century  of  musical  excellence 
in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches  (Koussevitzky,  allud- 
ing to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe, 
said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World")  and 
music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall 
Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  which  had  been  written  for  the 
ceremony  and  had  arrived  less  than  an 
hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but 
which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening 
music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Kous- 
sevitzky's  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary 
faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and 
choral  activities,  and  instrumental  per- 
formance; he  himself  taught  the  most 


gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on 
sheer  technique,  which  students  learn 
with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but 
on  making  music.  Although  the  program 
has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the 
years,  the  emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble 
performance,  learning  chamber  music 
and  the  orchestral  literature  with  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a 
master-musician-teacher.  Many  of  the 
pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in 
the  regular  student  recitals;  each  summer 
brings  treasured  memories  of  exciting 
performances  by  talented  young  profes- 
sionals beginning  a  love  affair  with  a 
great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts 
covering  the  entire  repertory  under  the 
direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as 
members  of  the  TMC  faculty  and  visitors 
who  are  in  town  to  lead  the  BSO  in  its 
festival  concerts.  The  quality  of  this 
orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks 
each  summer,  regularly  astonishes  visitors. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  dis- 
tinguished musicians  who  have  been  part 
of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on 
the  verge  of  a  professional  career  as  in- 
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Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


BERKSHIRE ' 

FESTIVAL 

Richard  Dunlap,  Artistic  Director 

June  26- July  15  LUTE  SONG 

July  18-29  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

August  1-12  BETRAYAL 

August  15-26  T&TEA  TETE 


Write  PO  Box  797,  Stockbridge,  MA 
Or  call  413-298-5576 


Experience  Shaker  life, 

farming  and  crafts 

at  Hancock  Shaker  Village, 

set  on  1200  scenic  acres.  Come 

discover  the  largest  collection  of 

Shaker  furniture  and  artifacts  in 

20  restored  buildings. 

HANCOCK^A 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 

"The  City  of  Peace" 
Open  daily. 

Museum  shop  and  lunch  shop. 

Junction  of  Routes  20  and  41 

5  miles  west  of  Pittsfield. 

Call  or  write  for  free  color  brochure 

413-443-0188 

PO  Box  898,  Pittsfield,  MA  01202. 


LENOX  HOUSE 
COUNTRY  SHOPS 

A  UNIQUE  SELECTION 

OF  UPSCALE 

FACTORY  STORES, 

SPECIALTY  SHOPS, 

AND  RESTAURANTS 

Special  Events  Scheduled 

throughout  the  Summer. 

Plenty  of  Convenient  Parking. 

Routes  7  &  20,  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

(413)  637-1341 


Come 

back  to  the  heart 
of  New  England. 

High  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  discover 
an  Inn  with  simple  country  elegance 
set  on  560  acres  of  rolling  woodlands. 
Historic  buildings,  delicious  New 
American  cuisine,  lodging,  confer- 
ences, weddings,  banquets,  recreation 
and  relaxation. 

HOTmr  BAUO°Ar 

festival 

GRAND  OPENING! 

September  9-10 

Phone  for  a  brochure: 
1-800-562-9666 

413-634-5551 


RR  1   Box  234  •  Cummington,  MA  01026 


strumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and 
composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orches- 
tras in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  that 
figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  pro- 
grams at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
each  with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The 
Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demand- 
ing schedule  of  study  and  performance 
for  students  who  have  completed  most  of 
their  training  in  music  and  who  are 
awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their 
expenses.  It  includes  courses  of  study 
for  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conduc- 
tors, and  composers.  The  Tanglewood 
Seminars  are  a  series  of  special  instruc- 
tional programs,  this  summer  including 
the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 
and  a  Seminar  for  Conductors.  Begin- 
ning in  1966,  educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger 
students,  mostly  of  high-school  age, 
when  Erich  Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become 
involved  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Today,  Boston  University,  through  its 
Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  pro- 
grams which  offer  individual  and  en- 
semble instruction  to  talented  younger 
musicians,  with  eleven  separate  pro- 
grams for  performers  and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  nation.  Tanglewood 
and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  pro- 
jects with  which  Serge  Koussevitzky  was 
involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a 
fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living 
embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic 
tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  approaches  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary in  1990,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the 
future  as  one  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant training  grounds  for  the  composers, 
conductors,  instrumentalists,  and  vocal- 
ists of  tomorrow. 
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Carefree  Retirement  In  The  Berkshires 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back!* 
Maintenance  FREE 


All  Outside  &  Inside 
Maintenance  Provided. 

On  Site  Management 

HMO  Coverage  Available 
to  Residents 

24  Hour  Security  365  Days  a  Year! 


Transportation 

Housekeeping  Available 

Private  Community  Clubhouse 

Be  Confident  That  Your  Home 

Will  be  Cared  for 

Even  While  You're  Away. 


For  Directions  or  Further  Details 
Call  -  (413)447-9047 

*  When  a  resident  decides  to  leave  the  community, 
100%  of  the  purchase  cost  is  refunded!  Call  for  details. 
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TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 


TICKET  INFORMATION  for  all  Tanglewood  events  may  be  obtained  at  the  Main 
Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  Daytime  box  office  hours  are 
from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  hours  are  extended  through 
intermission  for  all  BSO  concert  performances.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  per- 
sonal check,  or  major  credit  card. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and 
concerts  designated  as  Special  Events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood 
box  office.  Regular  lawn  tickets  for  the  Music  Shed  and  Theatre-Concert  Hall  are  not 
valid  for  Special  Events. 

NEW  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  BSO  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
audio  and  video  tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or 
guardian  for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge 
must  sit  with  their  parent/guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of 
five  must  be  seated  toward  the  rear  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under 
the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  the  Theatre  dur- 
ing concerts.  This  policy  does  not  extend  to  July  4,  Jazz  or  Popular  Artists  concerts,  or 
to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's  groups  (15  or  more)  should  contact  Group 
Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  266-1492,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday 
morning  at  10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $9  and 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office  at  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal. 

THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate.  Vis- 
itors who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

REST  ROOMS  AND  PAY  PHONES  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite.  Please  note, 
however,  that  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  are  closed  during 
concerts. 

THE  FIRST  AID  STATION  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING 
CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main 
Gate  desk. 

PARKING  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available; 
please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  next  to  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit 
available  to  donors  through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  Cafe  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate 
as  you  enter  and  at  other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic 
before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  sells  leisure  clothing,  posters,  beach 
towels,  postcards,  books,  and  other  souvenirs  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday;  from  6  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  from  7 
p.m.  on  Theatre  concert  nights;  and  from  10  a.m.  on  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain 
the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music, 
and  musical  supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory 
and  artists  heard  at  Tanglewood  concerts.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  remains  open 
for  half  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 


S>  ■ 


Memories  of  Tanglewood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 

Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 
Weekly  concert  selections 
BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 

MasterCard/VISA/ American  Express 
LOCATED  AT  THE  MAIN  GATE,  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MA  01 240    (413)637-1600 

Monday  through  Saturday:  10am  to  4pm 
Friday  and  Saturday:  6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Weeknight  Theatre  concerts:  7pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  1 0am  to  closing  of  the  grounds 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must  leave 
early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  use 
of  recording  equipment  atTanglewood  is  also  prohibited. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the  noise 
and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

and  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 


Galeria  Arriba 


Upstairs  at  40  Railroad  Street 
Great  Barringtoriy  MA  01230 

413/528-4277 
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ver  100  years 
ago,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  be 

a  guest  at 

C  ran  we  II. 


It  still 


is. 


Time  has  not  aged  this  beautiful  1 9th 
century  mansion— only  enhanced  it.  The 
guest  rooms  are  magnificent.  The  cuisine 
is  exquisite.  And  the  leisure  activities 
are,  of  course,  most  refined.  Tennis. 
Swimming.  Golf. 

Minutes  away,  are  a  variety  of  cultural 
legends  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
arts,  as  well  as  beauty.  Music.  Dance. 
Theatre.  Magnificent  Cranwell.  One 
hundred  years  has  made  us  a  very  spe- 
cial place  indeed.  For  reservations  and 
further  information,  call  (413)  637-1364. 

The  Berkshires'  Grand  Estate 

OAIWEH 
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RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

Route  20,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 


CROSBY'S 


SIMPLE  TO  SUMPTUOUS.  WE  HAVE  THE  PERFECT  MENU  TO  SUIT  YOUR  TASTE 
AND  TABLE.  LET  CROSBY'S  CATER  YOUR  BREAKFAST,  LUNCHEON,  DINNER, 
TEA,  RECEPTION  OR  BIG  BASH.  OR,  CALL  CROSBY'S  FOR  A  COMPLETE  PICNIC 
(SIMPLY  ORDER  TWO  DAYS  AHEAD.  TWO  DIFFERENT  PICNICS  EACH  WEEK). 


PICNICS  AND  CATERING 


LENOX,  MASS.  01240    TELEPHONE  637-3396 


The  Commonwealth 
Chamber  Music  Series 

presented  by  Armstrong  Chamber  Concerts,Inc, 
Helen  Armstrong,  Founder  and  Artistic  Director 

The  following  artists  will  appear  in  the  1989/90 

season:  Helen  Armstrong,  Timothy  Cobb, 

Paul  Coletti,  Lawrence  Dutton,  Margo  Garrett, 

Kazuko  Hayami,  Stephen  Kates, 

David  Krakauer,  Warren  Lash,  Pamela  Mia  Paul, 

Sandra  Rivers,  Harry  Sargous,  Mark  Shuman, 

Steven  Tenenbom,  Carol  Wincenc, 

Richard  Todd,  Frederick  Zlotkin. 

The  First  Congregational  Church 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

Itzhak  Perlman;  Violin 

i  Samuel  Sanders;  Piano 

C  December  9, 1989 

*>        Benefit  Concert  and  Dinner 

for  Armstrong  Chamber  Concerts,  Inc. 

For  BROCHURE  and  Ticket  Information 
Write  PO  Box  2004,  Lenox,  MA  01240, 
or  Call  413-637-0299 


Comfort  in  the  Country 


BERKSHIRE 
HILTON  INN 

Route  7  and  West  Street 

on  Park  Square, 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

Reservations  -  499-2000 

Your  Full-service,  Tour-season  Hotel 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

71st  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  19,  Lydia  Artymiw,  Piano 

Sept.  3,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  10,  New  World  String  Quartet 

and  David  Shifrin,  Clarinet 

Sept.  17,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Sept.  24,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

Phone  413  442-2106 


Discover  a  Place  Where 
Caring  for  Yourself  is  Natural 

Let  Foxhollow  Wellness  Spa  be  your 
healthful  home  in  the  Berkshires. 
Our  new  full-service  spa  offers 
fitness  and  yoga  classes,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pools,  exercise  equipment, 
sauna,  steam  room,  whirlpool,  mas- 
sage . . .  and  lots  more.  Explore  230 
acres  with  wooded  trails  and  inspir- 
ing views  of  Laurel  Lake  and  the  Oc- 
tober Mountains.  Or  just  relax. 
For  a  taste  of  Foxhollow,  come  for  our 
"Perfect  Day"  spa  experience.  Gall  or 
write  for  information  and  reservations. 

FOXHOLLOW 
WELLNESS  SPA 

Box  T  •  Route  7,  Lenox,  MA  01240 

(413)  637-2000 

1  (800)  282-5212 


Leslie  J.  Garfield  &  Co  Inc 

Specializing  in  the  Sale  of 

Manhattan  Residential  and 

Commercial  Buildings 

654  MADISON  AVE 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 

(212)371-8200 
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How  to  get 

extra  cash 

without  a  big 

production. 


There  are  more  than  3000  Yankee  24®  ATMs 
giving  command  performances  all  over  New 
England.  So  when  your  wallet  is  sold  out,  look 
for  Yankee  24.  There's  bound  to  be  a  Yankee  24 
machine  in  a  nearby  shopping  center,  grocery 
store,  or  local  bank  And  if  your  bank  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  network,  you  can  use  the  card  and 
code  you  already  have  to  get  cash  at  our  box 
offices  all  over  New  England.  With  Yankee  24, 
it's  always  easy  to  get  cash  without  a  big  song 
and  dance  number. 


YANKEE 


New  England's  name 
for  cash. 


Look  for  Yankee  24  ATMs  in  any  of  these  towns. 

Great  Barrington  (4),  Lee  (3),  Lenox  (1),  Stockbridge  (2) 


SEIJI OZAWA 


Now  in  his  sixteenth  year  as  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Seiji  Ozawa  was  named  the  BSO's  thir- 
teenth music  director  in  1973,  following 
a  year  as  music  adviser.  His  many  tours 
with  the  orchestra  in  Europe,  Japan, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  have 
included  the  BSO's  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  in  1979;  three 
visits  to  Japan,  with  a  fourth  scheduled 
for  December  1989,  on  a  tour  also  to 
include  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in 
Hong  Kong;  and,  to  celebrate  the  orches- 
tra's centennial  in  1981,  a  fourteen-city 
American  tour  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England.  In  March  1979  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  made  an  historic  visit  to 
China  for  a  significant  musical  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion 
sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well 
as  concert  performances.  At  that  time, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  became 
the  first  American  performing  ensemble 
to  visit  China  since  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations.  Most  recently,  in 
December  1988,  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the 
orchestra  gave  eleven  concerts  during  a 
two-week  tour  to  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Belgium. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  recent  recordings  for 
Philips  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra include  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra, 


recorded  during  concert  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  in  the  title  role;  and 
Mahler's  Second  (Resurrection)  and  Fourth 
symphonies,  part  of  a  continuing  Mahler 
cycle  on  Philips  that  also  includes  the 
Symphony  No.  8  (Symphony  of  a 
Thousand).  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  7 
and  Kindertotenlieder,  with  Jessye  Nor- 
man, have  been  recorded  for  future 
release.  Mr.  Ozawa's  recent  recordings 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  the  two 
Liszt  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with 
Krystian  Zimerman,  an  album  of  music 
by  Gabriel  Faure,  and  "Gaite  parisienne," 
an  album  of  music  by  Offenbach, 
Gounod,  Chabrier,  and  Thomas.  Other 
Deutsche  Grammophon  releases  include 
Prokofiev's  complete  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Damnation 
of  Faust,  and,  with  Itzhak  Perlman,  an 
award-winning  album  of  the  Berg  and 
Stravinsky  violin  concertos.  Also  available 
are  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips; 
the  complete  Beethoven  piano  concertos 
with  Rudolf  Serkin,  onTelarc;  the 
Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  with  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  and  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique 
Symphony,  on  Erato;  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Schoenberg/Monn  Cello  Con- 
certo with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  Mendelssohn 
Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  and 
Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  with  Frederica  von 
Stade,  on  CBS  Masterworks;  and 
Stravinsky's  Firebird,  on  EMI/Angel. 


Yankee  Candle®  Scenter pieces 


YANKEE     CANDLE^  CO 

LENOX 

639      PITTSFIELD      ROAD 


SCENTED       •       PILLARS 

Yankee  Candle  Company  has  been  handcrafting  superior 

quality  candles  for  over  20  years.  Scented  Pillars,  above  and 

at  left,  are  just  one  of  the  many  candle  "families"  you'll 

find  in  our  store.  We  have  thousands  of  candles  in  dozens  of 

fragrances  and  colors.  And  we're  not  just  candles  - 

you'll  find  candle  accessories,  gifts  with  a  country  flair,  accents 

for  your  home,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  Christmas  Shops  in 

New  England.  We're  open  every  day. 

Visit  us  soon  and  find  out  why 

Yankee  Candle  Shops  are  the  gift 

scenters  of  New  England. 

® 
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413-499-3626 


In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active 
international  career,  appearing  regularly 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  France's  Orchestre  National, 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the  New 
Japan  Philharmonic.  Recent  appearances 
conducting  opera  have  included  La 
Scala,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  the 
Paris  Opera;  he  has  also  conducted  at 
Salzburg  and  Covent  Garden.  In  1983,  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  St.  Francis 
ofAssisi.  Besides  his  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  Orchestre  National,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
among  others.  His  recording  of  Carmen 
with  Jessye  Norman  and  the  Orchestre 
National  is  scheduled  for  release  this 
August  on  Philips. 

Seiji  Ozawa  was  born  in  Shenyang, 
China,  to  Japanese  parents,  in  1935.  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  Western  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting  from 
Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  where  he 
was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Com- 
petition of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in 
Besancon,  France,  and  was  invited  to 
Tanglewood  by  Charles  Munch,  then 
music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


Orchestra  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion. In  1960  he  won  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor.  While  a  student  of  Herbert 
von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's  1961  tour  of  Japan; 
he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of 
that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  In 
January  1962  he  made  his  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North 
America,  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Ozawa  was  music  director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1965 
to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  from  1970  to  1976, 
followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's 
music  advisor.  He  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  at 
Tanglewood,  in  1964,  and  made  his  first 
Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  1968.  In  1970  he  was  named 
an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival. 

Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  Massachusetts.  He  has  won  an 
Emmy  award  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  PBS 
television  series. 


CLASSICAL  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

A  large  selection  of  LP's,  some  tapes,  and  a  growing  list  of  CD's 
all  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  prices. 

Just  3  1/2  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map 
below)  /f 


Main  ST   stockbridge 


KAY-BEE 
TOYS 


RTE  102  E *■  TO  LEE 


RED  LION 
INN 


Jpf 

B.R.O.1 


Retail  Store  Open  Mon.-Sat.  11:30  AM-5:30  PM  •  For  Orders  Only  1-800-992-1200 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte  102  Opposite  Kay-Bee  Toys,  Lee,  MA  •  (413)  243-4080 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1988-89 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Lucia  Lin 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wifinger 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1989 


Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 

Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Michael  Vi tale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*James  Cooke 
§Joseph  Conte 

§  Ling  Ling  Guan 
§  Lisa  Crockett 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marcjeanneret 


■  I       n- 


$Betty  Benthin 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Roberto  Diaz 

§  Katherine  Anderson 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
*Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

Ronald  Feldman 
*Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
§  Theresa  Borsodi 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
John  Salkowski 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Acting  Principal  Oboe 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

^Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
§Cary  Ebli 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 
Steven  Emery 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

Thomas  Gauger 

Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 


Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born 
and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and 
Max  Fiedler — culminating  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and  refresh- 
ments, and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's 
wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given 
in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became 
a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen 
concerts  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with 
RCA  in  1917,  continued  with  increasing 
frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In 
1918  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later 
by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be  main- 
tained, even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the 
employment  of  many  French-trained 
musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship  and 
electric  personality  proved  so  enduring 
that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of 
twenty-five  years.  Regular  radio  broad- 
casts of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts  began  during  Koussevitzky's 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


1 


rft. 


years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Kous- 
sevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  residence 
atTanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately 
shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and 
in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the 
founding  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center). 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts 
on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since 
1915  and  who  in  1930  became  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John 
Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday 
in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky 
as  music  director  in  1949.  Munch  con- 
tinued Koussevitzky 's  practice  of  support- 
ing contemporary  composers  and  intro- 
duced much  music  from  the  French 
repertory  to  this  country.  During  his 
tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for 
the  first  time  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as 
music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  pre- 
sented numerous  premieres,  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predeces- 
sors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised 


under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  and  under  his  leadership 
a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  were  founded. 

William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of 
American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  tele- 
vision, led  the  1971  European  tour,  and 
directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  since  1970,  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director 
in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as 
music  adviser.  Now  completing  his 
sixteenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he 
has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music  through  his  program 
of  centennial  commissions  and  a  newly 
initiated  program  including  such  promi- 
nent composers  as  Peter  Lieberson  and 
Hans  Werner  Henze.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  orchestra  has  also  expanded 
its  recording  activities  to  include  releases 
on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI, 
Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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At  six,he  played  thePalace. 
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Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  August  4,  at  7 

JENNIE  SHAMES,  violin 

VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violin 

ROBERTO  DIAZ,  viola 

JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


DEBUSSY 


Sonata  No.  1  for  cello  and  piano 

Prologue 
Serenade 
Finale 

Messrs.  KROSNICK  and  KALISH 


RAVEL 


String  Quartet  in  F 
Allegro  moderato.  Tres  doux 
Assez  vif.  Tres  rythme 
Tres  lent 
Vif  et  agite 

Ms.  SHAMES,  Ms.  KUCHMENT,  Mr.  DIAZ, 
and  Mr.  KROSNICK 


Week  5 


Notes 


Late  in  his  life  Debussy  projected  a  large  chamber  music  project  to  consist  of  six 
sonatas,  of  which  only  the  first  three  were  actually  composed:  the  present  cello  sonata, 
a  sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp,  and  a  violin  sonata.  The  manuscript  of  this  last 
work  contained  a  brief  note  that  seems  to  look  forward — "The  fourth  will  be  for  oboe, 
horn,  and  harpsichord" — but  no  fourth  sonata  was  ever  completed  (if  Debussy  had 
indeed  finished  a  work  with  such  unusual  scoring,  he  would  have  been  among  the 
handful  of  musicians — along  with  Falla  and  Poulenc — who  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  the  harpsichord  early  in  the  century). 

The  cello  sonata  was  written  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  in  late  July  and  early  August 
1915 — a  difficult  time  for  the  composer  and  for  all  of  Europe.  He  had  written  little  or 
nothing  during  the  first  year  after  the  world  war  broke  out,  but  in  1915  he  began  to 
write  again  feverishly  in  an  instinctive  patriotism  "to  prove,  in  a  small  way,  that  not 


thirty  million  Boches  [Germans]  could  destroy  French  thought  even  though  they  had 
attempted  to  degrade  it  before  annihilating  it."  The  two-piano  composition  En  blanc 
et  noir,  composed  immediately  before  the  sonata,  contained  explicit  references  to  the 
war,  especially  in  a  movement  dedicated  to  a  young  friend  killed  in  action.  The  cello 
sonata  has  no  such  specific  references  to  the  state  of  the  world,  but  the  air  of  fantastic 
unreality — Debussy  himself  dubbed  the  sonata  "Pierrot  angry  with  the  moon" — 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  self-protective  withdrawal  from  the  real  world.  The  musical 
language  moves  about  as  far  as  can  be  imagined  from  the  style  of  Beethoven,  in  which 
events  have  consequences  that  build  a  logical  shape  to  the  piece.  Here  ideas  race  by 
with  such  speed  that  we  have  more  a  surrealistic  juxtaposition  of  apparently  unrelated 
passages.  The  singing  legato  characteristic  of  most  romantic  cello  music  here  dissolves 
into  arpeggios  and  nervous  ornaments,  or  disappears  entirely  in  the  second  move- 
ment, which  calls  upon  the  cello  to  imitate  a  guitar,  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine.  The 
extraordinary  special  effects  of  the  middle  movement,  which  the  cellist  is  called  upon 
to  play  "ironically"  or  "nervously"  or  "fantastically,"  yield  to  the  more  straightforward 
folklike  thematic  character  of  the  finale,  which  is  interrupted  in  its  rushing  pace  by  a 
highly  expressive  rubato  passage  before  racing  to  its  conclusion.  But  even  here  the 
atmosphere  is  almost  wholly  allusive,  avoiding  direct  assertions  as  something  too  cut 
and  dried  for  the  distracted  times. 

Like  Debussy,  Ravel  composed  only  one  string  quartet;  and  like  Debussy's  quartet, 
Ravel's  holds  a  unique  position  in  his  output  (though  the  two  works  are  quite  different 
from  one  another,  despite  the  casual  ease  with  which  we  link  the  names  of  their  com- 
posers). Ravel's  quartet,  composed  in  1903,  was  one  of  those  works — along  with  the 
orchestral  song  cycle  Sheherazade  and  the  brilliant  piano  showpiece  Jeux  d'eau — that 
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established  his  independence  from  the  stuffy  conservatism  of  the  Conservatoire  and, 
no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  his  being  passed  over  repeatedly  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  The  piece  was  performed  in  1903,  but  Ravel  withheld  it  from  publication  until 
undertaking  some  revisions,  the  exact  extent  of  which  we  cannot  know  since  the  origi- 
nal version  is  lost.  When  he  finally  allowed  it  to  appear  in  print  in  1910,  Ravel  in- 
scribed the  work  to  his  "cher  Maitre  Gabriel  Faure." 

The  entire  work  is  conceived  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  the  normal,  contra- 
puntal character  of  the  string  quartet  tradition.  Melodies  or  fragments  of  melodies 
pass  back  and  forth  from  one  instrument  to  another  while  the  others  provide  a  rich 
array  of  orchestral  effects  for  color  and  harmony.  The  work  is  extraordinarily  unified 
in  its  thematic  material,  which  shows  close  links  from  movement  to  movement.  The 
opening  idea  (presented  in  the  first  violin  at  the  outset  over  a  serenely  rising  line  in 
second  violin  and  cello  moving  in  parallel  tenths)  provides  motivic  material  that  gen- 
erates offshoots  throughout,  especially  when  provided  with  a  little  triplet  turn  figure 
that  arises  not  long  after.  The  first  movement  is  in  a  ternary  form  that  hints  at  sonata 
form  (with  two  distinct  themes,  the  second  presented  in  first  violin  and  viola  playing 
two  parallel  octaves  apart)  but  lacks  the  kind  of  harmonic  reconsideration  in  the 
"recapitulation"  necessary  for  a  true  sonata  form.  The  scherzo  plays  on  a  rhythmic 
alternation  between  3/4  and  6/8  time,  sometimes  presented  simultaneously  in  differ- 
ent instruments.  There  is  an  imaginative  interplay  between  the  pizzicato  motive  that 
appears  at  the  beginning  and  the  arco  melody  (related  to  ideas  from  the  first  move- 
ment) that  comes  in  soon  after.  The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  surprisingly  disjunct 
conversation  among  the  four  instruments,  changing  character  every  few  measures 
with  different  meters,  tempos,  scoring,  and  thematic  ideas.  The  energetic  finale, 
beginning  with  a  vigorous  ostinato  on  a  5/8  motive,  moves  on  to  reconsideration  of 
both  principal  themes  of  the  first  movement,  adapted  now  from  4/4  to  3/4  time  and 
interspersed  with  returns  to  the  forceful  5/8  of  the  opening. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  4,  at  9 

JEFFREY  TATE  conducting 


RAVEL 


Mother  Goose  Suite 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

Tom  Thumb 

Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas 

Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 

The  Fairy  Garden 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

Allegro 
Andante 
Allegretto — Presto 

MARIA JOAO  PIRES 


INTERMISSION 


BIZET 


Symphony  in  C 

Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 
Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  vivace 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Maria  Joao  Pires  plays  the  Stein  way  piano. 


Week  5 


NOTES 

Maurice  Ravel 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque  region  of  France  just 
a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7, 1875,  and  died  in  Paris  on  December  28, 
1937.  He  composed  Ma  Mere  l'oye  for  piano  four-hands  in  the  years  1908-10  and  orchestrated 
it  as  a  ballet  in  1911.  The  original  piano  version  was  premiered  by  a  pair  of  children,  six  and 
seven  years  old,  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musicale  Independante  in  Paris  in  1910;  the  ballet 
version  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts  in  Paris  in  January  1912.  Walter  Damrosch  led 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  American  premiere  of  the  five-movement  suite  (made 
from  the  piano  pieces,  as  opposed  to  the  full  ballet  score)  on  November  8, 1912.  Karl  Muck  led  the 
first  BSO  performances  of  the  suite  in  December  1913,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1938,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July 
1972.  (Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  Charles  Dutoit  have  given  Tanglewood  performances  of  the 
complete  score  since  then,  in  1984  and  1988,  respectively.)  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second 
doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  (second 
doubling  contrabassoon),  two  horns  (but  no  other  brass  instruments),  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

As  an  adult  Ravel  could  and  did  penetrate  the  world  of  childhood  as  few  composers 
before  or  since.  It  may  be  that  this  empathy  came  through  a  shared  passion  for  toys — 
especially  the  mechanical  kind — or  simply  because  Ravel,  who  was  always  painfully 
sensitive  about  his  small  stature,  felt  more  comfortable  with  persons  still  smaller  than 
himself.  His  empathy  for  a  child's  point  of  view  is  especially  apparent  in  his  masterly 
and  charming  opera  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  which  deals  with  the  experience  of  a 
naughty  child  whose  long-mistreated  toys  come  to  life  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  (Ravel's 
opera  is  patently  a  major  source  of  musical  inspiration  for  the  delightful  contempo- 
rary opera  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  with  music  by  Oliver  Knussen  to  a  libretto  by 
Maurice  Sendak.)  Ravel's  sensitivity  is  also  revealed  in  his  response  to  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  French  fairy  tales  that  he  used  as  the  basis  of  a  suite  of  simple  four-hand 
piano  pieces  called  Ma  Mere  l'oye  (Mother  Goose)  designed  as  a  gift  for  Mimi  and  Jean 
Godebski,  the  children  of  his  friends  Ida  and  Cipa  Godebski.  The  children  were  fairly 
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accomplished  pianists,  but  the  work  Ravel  wrote  for  two  of  them  to  play  together  risks 
slightness  of  substance  in  its  simplicity  of  technique.  Nonetheless  it  is  charming  and 
clearly  characterized  throughout. 

The  most  famous  writer  of  fairy  tales  in  France  was  Charles  Perrault  (1628-1703), 
who  was  responsible  for  adapting  many  folk  tales  to  the  taste  of  the  aristocrats  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  among  them  the  stories  of  Bluebeard  and  his  many  wives  and 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  It  was  Perrault's  1697  book  Histoires  ou  contes  du  temps  passe 
avec  des  moralitez  (Stories  or  tales  of  the  olden  times,  with  morals)  that  became  known  popu- 
larly in  France  as  "Mother  Goose";  yet  Perrault  provided  only  two  of  the  tales  for 
Ravel's  suite  and  ballet:  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  and  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb."  The  Coun- 
tess d'Aulnoy,  a  contemporary  imitator  of  Perrault,  was  the  source  for  "Laideronette 
(The  Ugly  Little  Girl),  Empress  of  the  Pagodas";  and  the  familiar  tale  of  "Beauty  and 
the  Beast"  came  from  a  later  book,  Magazin  des  Enfants,  Contes  Moraux  (Children's  Treas- 
ury of  Moral  Tales),  published  by  Marie  Leprince  de  Beaumont  in  1757. 

The  Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant  (Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty)  is  a  graceful 
dance,  exceedingly  brief  and  almost  totally  diatonic  (this  is  surprising,  considering 
Ravel's  reputation  for  chromaticism).  Petit  Poucet  (Tom  Thumb)  is  a  bit  of  a  narrative  of 
little  Tom  Thumb  lost  in  the  forest  and  casting  out  breadcrumbs  to  leave  a  trail  for 
himself,  only  to  find  that  the  birds  have  eaten  them  all  up.  This  movement  is  filled 
with  marvels  of  ingenious  invention:  the  melody  representing  poor  Tom  proceeds 
from  2/4  to  3/4  to  4/4  to  5/4  in  meter,  as  he  gets  progressively  more  bewildered  and 
lost;  the  scattering  of  crumbs  in  an  unending  sequence  of  thirds  from  the  violins;  and 
the  chirping  of  the  birds  that  eat  them  up  in  a  series  of  complicated  violin  harmon- 
ics. Laideronnette,  imperatrice  despagodes  (Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas)  indulges  in 
a  bit  of  orientalism  (in  the  original  piano  version,  the  upper  part  was  written  entirely 
for  the  black  keys  of  the  piano,  producing  automatically  a  pentatonic  melody),  with 
repetitive  figures  in  the  percussion  lending  a  genuinely  eastern  air.  Les  Entretiens  de  la 
belle  et  de  la  bete  (Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast)  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
the  favorite  movement  of  the  suite,  if  only  because  of  the  unchanging  popularity  of 
the  fairy  tale  that  inspired  it.  Beauty  has  a  graceful  waltz,  to  which  the  Beast  contrib- 
utes some  inevitable  growling.  Lejardinfeerique  (The  Fairy  Garden)  concludes  the  suite 
with  the  same  kind  of  quiet  and  utter  simplicity  as  characterized  the  opening. 

The  orchestration  of  Ravel's  delicate  four-hand  piano  suite  came  about  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Jacques  Rouche,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts  and  who 
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hoped  to  persuade  Ravel  to  write  a  full-scale  ballet  with  which  French  art  might  com- 
pete with  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes,  which  had  been  enjoying  sensational  success 
(with,  among  other  things,  the  epoch-making  early  ballets  of  Stravinsky).  The  best 
Rouche  could  get  out  of  Ravel  was  the  promise  to  orchestrate  Ma  Mere  Voye  into  a 
ballet.  For  this  purpose  Ravel  devised  a  frame  based  on  the  story  of  Sleeping  Beauty 
to  begin  and  end  the  ballet,  with  the  remaining  fairy  tales  becoming,  as  it  were,  the 
dreams  of  the  sleeping  princess.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  Ravel  connected  the 
scenes  with  interludes  and  added  a  prologue  and  a  first  scene  as  well.  But  it  is  the 
five-movement  suite,  the  orchestral  version  of  Ravel's  children's  piece,  illuminated  by 
his  palette  of  colors  bright  and  muted,  that  has  captured  public  favor  and  keeps  his 
nursery-rhyme  score  in  performance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  Mozart  completed  the  G  major  concerto,  K.453  on 
April  12, 1784.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  the  Vienna  suburb  ofDobling  on  June  10 
that  year;  Mozart's  pupil  Barbara  Ployer  was  the  soloist.  The  concerto  evidently  received  no 
performances  in  the  United  States  before  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  first  heard  in  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  it  on  tour  performances  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Brooklyn  (but  not  in  Boston!)  in  March  1921;  Erno  Dohndnyi  was 
soloist.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  conductor  and  pianist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  in 
July  1955.  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  in  July 
1978,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

This  concerto  is  the  fourth  in  that  incredible  series  of  piano  concertos — numbering 
a  dozen — that  Mozart  composed  between  the  beginning  of  1784  and  the  end  of  1786, 
half  of  them  in  the  year  1784  alone!  While  his  earlier  concertos  were  often  half-de- 
signed as  chamber  music  (in  that  they  could  be  performed  quite  satisfactorily  by  a 
piano  with  a  string  quartet),  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  clearly  intended  for  the 
concert  hall  and  so  require  the  fuller  and  more  varied  orchestra  to  make  its  points. 
Mozart  composed  four  piano  concertos,  one  right  after  the  other,  in  the  late  winter  of 
1782  (we  know  the  dates  with  considerable  accuracy  since  it  was  just  at  this  time  that 
the  composer  began  keeping  a  list  of  all  of  his  new  compositions,  dating  them  as  he 
finished  them,  and  writing  out  the  first  few  measures  of  music  to  identify  each  work 
precisely).  February  9  saw  the  completion  of  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449.  It  was  quickly 
followed  by  concertos  in  B-flat  (K.450)  and  in  D  (K.451)  before  he  turned  to  the  pres- 
ent work,  completed  on  April  12!  After  this  remarkable  outburst,  Mozart  paused 
briefly  before  composing  two  more  piano  concertos  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The 
first  and  last  concertos  of  this  series  were  composed  for  Barbara  (Babette)  Ployer, 
daughter  of  a  Privy  Councillor  from  Salzburg  living  in  Vienna. 

Mozart  was  proud  of  his  new  works,  of  their  difficulty  and  their  brilliance.  He  noted 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  May  that  the  concertos  in  B-flat  and  D  were  "bound  to  make 
the  performer  sweat,"  and  he  was  curious  to  learn  which  of  the  last  three  his  father 
and  sister  preferred  (he  exempted  the  E-flat  concerto  since  it  was  still  in  the  smaller 
"chamber-like"  mode  of  his  1782  works  in  the  same  medium).  In  general,  audiences 
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have  made  the  G  major  concerto  among  the  most  popular  of  the  1784  works,  though 
each  of  them  has  its  own  delightful  originality.  Not  least  of  the  special  features  of 
K.453  is  the  way  Mozart  used  the  hackneyed  conventional  march  rhythm 


P 
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without  ever  sounding  heavily  martial  or  trite;  in  fact,  he  used  this  rhythm  in  the  first 
measure  of  four  consecutive  piano  concertos — to  a  different  expressive  effect  each 
time!  In  K.453,  the  march  rhythm  is  tempered  by  the  rustling  responses  from  the 
flutes  and  oboes  and  by  the  harmonic  enrichment  beyond  that  expected  in  fanfares. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  first  of  a  rich  collection  of  themes — martial,  poignant,  mysteri- 
ous, operatic,  and  witty — that  Mozart  lavishes  on  the  orchestra  before  the  soloist  even 
makes  his  appearance.  One  moment  everything  seems  quite  normal,  and  then  we  are 
suddenly  thrown  into  unexpectedly  distant  harmonic  regions — which  prefigure  some 
unusual  harmonic  extensions  to  come  in  the  development.  The  soloist  begins  with 
the  march-like  theme  but  soon  modulates  and  introduces  an  entirely  new  idea  that 
shows  him  in  a  graceful  light.  The  development,  with  little  in  the  way  of  thematic 
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treatment,  is  harmonically  daring.  The  exposition  is  so  rich  in  themes  that  many  of 
them  return  for  the  first  time  only  in  the  recapitulation. 

The  Andante  provides  a  full  opening  tutti  introducing  most  of  the  material  before 
the  piano  enters.  The  soloist's  florid  melodic  line  reminds  us  that  no  instrumental 
form  is  closer  to  opera  than  the  concerto,  with  the  soloist  as  protagonist.  Here  the 
soloist  enters  with  a  repetition  of  the  opening  phrase,  then — after  a  pause — begins  a 
startling  new  theme  in  the  unexpected  key  of  G  minor.  The  development  is  not  long, 
but  nonetheless  it  ranges  expressively  to  far  harmonic  horizons  before  returning 
home  in  a  few  strikingly  original  measures. 

The  last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  little  folklike  tune  that  prefigures 
Papageno.  It  is  both  brilliant  and  amusing,  and  it  is  capped  off  by  a  finale,  Presto,  that 
could  come  out  of  an  opera,  with  the  pianist  once  again  doing  duty  for  the  diva.  A  few 
weeks  after  finishing  the  concerto,  Mozart  encountered  a  birdseller  who  had  a  starling 
that  sang  something  quite  like  the  theme  of  this  finale: 


MOZART: 
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He  paid  34  kreuzer  for  the  bird,  took  it  home,  and  copied  its  song  in  the  notebook  of 
his  accounts,  where  he  added  the  comment,  "Das  war  schiml"  ("That  was  beautiful"). 
With  reference  to  the  concerto  of  which  the  starling  inadvertently  echoed  the  theme, 
we  can  entirely  agree. 

— S.L. 


Georges  Bizet 
Symphony  in  C 

Georges  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold  Bizet  was  born  in  Paris  on  October  25,  1838,  and  died  in 
Bougival,  near  Paris,  on  June  3, 1875.  He  began  the  Symphony  in  C  on  October  29, 1855,  and 
completed  it  before  the  end  of  November,  but  the  work  remained  unpublished  and  quite  unknown 
until  sixty  years  after  the  composer's  death,  when  the  attention  of  Felix  Weingartner  was  drawn  to 
the  manuscript  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Weingartner  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  on  February  26,  1935.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  this  symphony  in  January  1950  and  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1952;  Neeme 
Jdrvi  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1986.  The  symphony  is  scored  for 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  Georges  Bizet  died,  some  months  before  his  thirty-eighth  birthday,  he  became 
the  object  of  widely  diverse  opinions  on  the  part  of  French  writers  on  music.  One 
group  waxed  indignant  at  the  way  Bizet  had  been  treated  in  his  lifetime;  an  opposing 
group  did  so  because  his  reputation  had  grown  so  after  his  death.  His  scores  were 
treated  cavalierly  (the  composer's  widow  never  seemed  to  understand  that  they  were 
of  any  importance),  and  scarcely  a  single  one  of  his  major  works  was  published  or 
performed  in  anything  like  the  version  the  composer  himself  had  written.  Even  the 
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most  popular  work  of  all,  Carmen,  was  not  exempt  from  these  difficulties;  if  anything, 
Carmen  suffered  more  than  most  of  Bizet's  work,  which  simply  fell  into  benign  neglect. 
When  Jean  Chantavoine,  a  scholar  who  was  seriously  interested  in  Bizet's  work,  at- 
tempted in  1933  to  interest  a  French  conductor  or  publisher  in  the  newly-discovered 
symphony  of  the  young  Bizet,  his  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears;  no  one  would  so  much  as 
look  at  the  manuscript. 

Given  the  place  Carmen  holds  in  our  affections,  all  this  seems  quite  incredible.  Nor- 
mally the  composer  of  a  work  that  has  become  such  a  long-standing  worldwide  favorite 
would  be  subjected  to  intense  scholarly  scrutiny;  his  every  musical  trifle  would  be 
ferreted  out,  performed,  and  published.  Yet  none  of  this  happened  to  Bizet.  And 
even  though  he  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  at  the  age  of  ten,  winning  the  first 
of  many  prizes  only  six  months  later,  the  most  acid  of  Bizet's  critics,  Henry  Gauthier- 
Villars,  attempted  to  prove  that  the  young  man  was  not  in  any  sense  a  prodigy  but 
simply  had  managed  to  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  textbook  learning.  The  facts, 
however,  simply  do  not  bear  out  that  view.  After  winning  the  prize  in  solfeggio  early 
on,  Bizet  began  studying  counterpoint  and  fugue  with  Pierre  Zimmermann,  a  re- 
spected senior  figure,  and  the  much  younger  Charles  Gounod.  He  won  second  prize 
in  piano  the  first  year  he  attempted  it  (at  age  fourteen),  and  the  following  year  shared 
first  prize.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  won  second  prizes  in  organ  and  fugue,  and  the 
following  year  took  first  prizes  in  both.  In  1853  he  began  to  study  composition  with 
Jacques  Halevy,  who  immediately  declared  him  ready — at  age  fifteen! — to  enter  the 
competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  (though  Bizet  decided,  perhaps  wisely,  to  wait  a  few 
years,  fearing  that  his  extreme  youth  would  prejudice  the  judges).  He  wrote  a  number 
of  piano  works  during  that  time,  an  orchestral  overture,  and  some  vocal  numbers 
(possibly  practice  pieces  for  the  cantata  required  in  the  Prix  de  Rome  competition). 
He  may  even  have  had  some  early  theatrical  experience:  in  late  September  1855, 
Halevy  recommended  him  to  the  director  of  the  Opera-Comique  (for  which,  twenty 
years  later,  he  was  to  write  Carmen)  as  a  "young  composer,  pianist,  and  accompanist." 

A  great  deal  of  experience,  then,  for  a  young  man  just  turned  seventeen.  But  noth- 
ing could  prepare  us  for  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  music  that  came  just  four  days 
after  his  seventeenth  birthday,  when  he  began  the  Symphony  in  C,  a  work  of  such 
early-rising  genius  that  we  can  only  call  up  the  names  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Men- 
delssohn to  find  a  comparison  at  the  same  age.  It  is  a  work  that  instantly  lays  to  rest 
any  lingering  complaints  that  Bizet  was  not  precociously  gifted.  The  symphony  was  in 
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THE  BROOKLYN  PHILHARMONIC 

1989/90  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  SERIES 
LUKAS  FOSS  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL! 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  1  5  AT  8:00  P.M. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 

MOZART,  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  ("Prague") 

MOZART,  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

PLUS  FOUR  CONCERTS  AT  BAM! 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m.  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m. 
In  The  BAM  Opera  House 


DEC.  15,  16  &  17 


DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES, 

Conductor 

OSCAR  SHUMSKY,  Violin 

MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  6 

in  A  minor 

HINDEMITH,  Kammermusik  No.  4 

for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


APRIL  6,  7,  &  8 


MARCH  9,  10  &  11 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  Violin 

GARY  HOFFMAN,  Cello 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  Piano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


MAY  4,  5  &  6 


KENT  NAGANO,  Conductor 

JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 

Soloists  from  II  Piccolo 

Teatro  dellOpera 

MESSIAEN,  Vitrail  des  Oiseaux 

(U.S.  Premiere) 
CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  minor 

RAVEL,  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 

(Concert  Version) 

SUBSCRIBE  BY  PHONE 
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part  inspired  by  Gounod,  who  had  arranged  for  a  job  that  would  allow  the  young 
man  to  earn  some  money  by  preparing  piano  transcriptions  of  many  of  Gounod's 
works;  among  these  was  Gounod's  First  Symphony,  which  Bizet  arranged  for  piano 
duet  only  a  few  months  before  writing  his  own  symphony.  In  fact,  so  many  procedures 
of  the  Gounod  symphony  recur  in  Bizet  that  he  has  clearly  chosen  to  use  his  quondam 
teacher's  work  as  a  technical  means  of  learning  symphonic  composition,  to  such  an 
extent  perhaps  that  he  did  not  even  consider  the  work  to  be  "original,"  which  might 
explain  why  he  never  sought  performance  or  publication.  Still,  as  Winton  Dean  com- 
ments, the  young  Gounod  "was  a  much  better  model  for  Bizet  than  the  later  Gounod; 
even  so  his  pupil  already  surpasses  him  in  vitality  and  concentration." 

The  first  movement  is  built  of  thematic  ideas  that  reflect  the  classical  tradition — 
arpeggios  of  common  triads — but  the  verve  and  energy,  not  to  mention  occasional 
unexpected  surprises  of  phrasing,  mark  the  hand  of  one  who  is  more  than  a  mere 
imitator.  The  slow  movement  introduces  in  the  woodwinds  a  little  rhythmic  figure 
that  we'll  hear  much  more  of.  This  works  around  to  the  main  key  and  yields  to  an 
oboe  solo  blossoming  with  exotic  little  decorative  turns.  A  soaring  secondary  melody 
in  the  violins  builds  to  a  fortissimo  climax  and  dies  away  in  a  fugue — an  academic 
gesture  at  this  point,  through  its  conclusion  neatly  ties  together  a  number  of  thematic 
strands.  The  wonderful  Allegro  vivace  of  the  third  movement  is  the  most  finished  and 
mature  movement  in  the  symphony,  abundantly  exuberant  in  expression.  The  risk 
Bizet  runs  in  using  the  main  part  of  the  scherzo  theme  in  the  Trio  as  well  is  that  of 
exhausting  the  listener  with  not  enough  evident  variety  of  material,  but  he  brings  it 
off  with  great  verve.  The  last  movement,  another  Allegro  vivace,  rushes  along  with  a 
perpetual-motion  theme  followed  by  the  marchlike  rhythmic  figures  of  the  transition. 
The  secondary  theme  begins  sounding  like  the  most  whistleable  tune  in  the  sym- 
phony, but  its  continuation  is  deceptive  in  its  harmonic  ingenuity,  and  in  that  respect 
it  is  pure  Bizet. 

It  is  astonishing  that  after  turning  out  so  masterful  a  symphony,  however  much  it 
may  have  derived  from  the  study  of  another  composer's  work,  Bizet  should  not  have 
written  another.  It  was  not  for  want  of  trying.  He  turned  out  this  first  symphony  in  a 
month  and  then  spent  eleven  years,  on  and  off,  trying  to  write  another,  which  became 
his  suite  Roma  (he  called  it  "my  symphony"  for  years,  but  finally  realized  that  it  was 
just  not  symphonic).  And  he  began  and  abandoned  two  symphonies  during  his  years 
as  the  Prix  de  Rome  winner.  Finally  Bizet  realized — and  confessed  as  much  to  Saint- 
Saens  in  his  later  years — that  he  simply  required  the  theater  and  theatrical  situations 
to  fire  his  inspiration.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had  produced  the  one  delightful  sym- 
phony that — even  if  only  privately — marked  his  coming  of  age  as  a  composer. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  August  5,  at  8:30 

SPONSORED  BY  COUNTRY  CURTAINS  AND  THE  RED  LION  INN 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
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GABRIELI 


SCHOENBERG 


Canzona  septimi  toni  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Opus  42 

Andante 

Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Giocoso  (Moderato) 

PETER  SERKIN 
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INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Seiji  Ozawa  dedicates  this  performance  to  the  memory  of  his  teacher,  mentor, 
and  friend,  Maestro  Herbert  von  Karajan  (April  5,  1908-July  16,  1989). 


The  performance  of  Schoenberg's  Piano  Concerto  concludes  this  year's  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Giovanni  Gabrieli 

Canzona  septimi  toni  No.  2 


Giovanni  Gabrieli  was  born  in  Venice  between  1553  and  1556  and  died  there  in  August  1612. 
The  canzona  to  be  performed  here  is  one  of  two  such  works  "in  the  seventh  mode"  in  eight  parts 
that  were  published  in  Gabrieli  s  Sacrae  symphonie  of  1597.  It  is  scored  for  unspecified  instru- 
ments (though  modern  performances  usually  employ  the  brass  family)  divided  into  two  choirs  of 
four  parts  each. 

For  the  quarter-century  before  his  death,  Giovanni  Gabrieli  was  the  leading  musical 
figure  of  Venice  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  influential  musicians  in  Europe.  His 
work  is  the  highpoint  of  Venetian  Renaissance  music,  an  art  of  color  and  richness  and 
brilliance,  created  to  celebrate  God  and  the  Venetian  state,  "la  Serenissima"  ("the  most 
serene  [republic]"),  as  it  was  universally  called.  Giovanni  was  trained  in  his  early  years 
by  his  uncle,  Andrea  Gabrieli,  himself  one  of  the  crown  jewels  of  Renaissance  Italian 
music,  and  he  spent  a  number  of  years  at  the  court  of  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria  in 
Munich,  where  he  made  the  close  acquaintance  of  the  great  Orlando  di  Lasso.  But 
from  1584  Giovanni  was  again  permanently  installed  in  his  birthplace.  The  principal 
musical  establishment  in  Venice  was  at  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark,  the  lavish  private 
chapel  of  the  Doges.  Giovanni  was  at  first  an  occasional  substitute  organist,  but  on 
January  1,  1585,  he  won  a  competition  for  the  permanent  position  as  "first  organist," 
a  post  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  structure  of  St.  Mark's,  with  choir  galleries  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar, 
encouraged  the  development  of  works  performed  in  a  stereophonic  manner  by  di- 


Choose  from  a 
Symphony  of  Flavors. 


We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood  by  donating 

the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club, 

the  Highwood  Club,  and  the  Tent  Club. 

For  information  about  our  specialty  coffees  call  toll  free,  1-800-645-4515. 
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vided  choirs  and  instrumental  ensembles,  particularly  when  the  size  of  the  available 
ensemble  increased  to  something  like  twenty  instruments  and  thirty  singers  for  special 
feast  days.  Rather  quickly  composers  at  St.  Mark's  began  to  exploit  these  opposing 
forces,  writing  echo  effects,  sometimes  with  sudden  shifts  of  instrumental  color. 
Though  the  characteristic  texture  of  Renaissance  music  is  contrapuntal,  the  use  of 
divided  choirs  encouraged  a  more  frequent  use  of  chordal  effects,  often  tossed  back 
and  forth  in  echo,  as  well  as  the  linear  interweaving  of  melodic  lines. 

In  1597  Giovanni  Gabrieli  published  a  large  collection  entitled  Symphoniae  sacrae 
("Sacred  symphonies"),  consisting  of  over  forty  sacred  motets  and  sixteen  instrumen- 
tal works,  nearly  all  planned  for  two  or  more  divided  choirs.  The  instrumental  works 
were  called  "canzoni,"  a  shortened  form  of  the  full  term  "canzone  da  sonar.'"  This  liter- 
ally means  a  song,  or  chanson,  to  be  played  on  instruments  ("sounded"  rather  than 
sung).  Some  twenty  years  earlier,  the  publication  of  French  chansons  arranged  as 
instrumental  pieces  had  encouraged  the  development  of  purely  instrumental  music 
conceived  in  the  same  style,  consistig  of  various  contrasting  sections  arranged  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfying  musical  balance.  Two  of  the  canzoni  in  the  Symphoniae  sacrae  are 
listed  as  being  "in  the  seventh  mode"  ("septimi  torn''),  a  common  sixteenth-century  way 
to  refer  to  the  mode,  or  scale  pattern,  on  which  a  given  instrumental  piece  was  built, 
much  as  later  music  identifies  sonatas  and  symphonies  by  key. 

This  particular  canzone  has  long  since  become  one  of  the  best-known  of  Gabrieli's 
works,  its  sonorous,  rhythmic,  and  melodic  qualities  rendering  it  appealing  in  what- 
ever instrumental  dress  it  may  wear. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Arnold  Schoenberg 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Concerto,  Opus  42 

Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13, 1874,  and,  having  changed  the  spelling 
of  his  name  to  Schoenberg  after  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1933,  died  in  Brentwood  Park 
(Los  Angeles),  California,  July  13, 1951.  He  composed  the  Piano  Concerto  in  Los  Angeles  be- 
tween July  5  and  December  29, 1942.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Clay  Shriver.  The  first 
hearings  of  the  work  were  private  performances  by  Eduard  Steuermann  for  Schoenbergs  pub- 
lisher and  for  his  circle  of  friends,  but  the  actual  premiere  was  a  radio  broadcast  by  Leopold 
Stokowski  with  the  NBC  Symphony  on  January  6,  1944;  Steuermann  was  soloist.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  introduced  the  concerto  to  the  Boston  Symphony  repertory  with  soloist  Rita  Bouboulidi 
on  October  13  and  14, 1967.  Peter  Serkin  was  soloist  for  the  orchestras  only  previous  Tanglewood 
performance,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting,  in  July  1970.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  bells,  large  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
small  drum,  and  strings. 

During  the  early  1940s  Schoenberg  and  his  family  were  living  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  composer  was  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  come  to  the  United  States 
both  for  his  personal  safety  and  for  the  opportunity  to  continue  composing.  Both  the 
man  and  his  music  had  been  attacked  by  the  Nazis.  The  climate  of  Boston,  where  he 
had  spent  a  miserable  winter,  aggravated  his  already  severe  asthma,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  move  to  a  warmer  location.  Thus,  by  the  time  America  entered  the  war, 
Schoenberg  was  following  the  events  with  nervous  eagerness  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, which  had  become  the  focal  point  of  a  large  number  of  immigrant  artists  and 
writers,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  Schoenberg  circle.  Franz  and  Alma  Werfel  moved 
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to  Los  Angeles  after  the  Schoenbergs  (Alma  was  the  widow  of  Gustav  Mahler);  Hanns 
Eisler,  Bertolt  Brecht,  and  Thomas  Mann  were  part  of  the  circle  as  well.  Mann  noted 
in  his  diary  many  conversations  with  Schoenberg,  musical  discussions  that  laid  the 
groundwork  for  his  Doctor  Faustus. 

With  worries  about  friends  in  Europe  and  concern  about  how  the  war  was  going, 
these  were  difficult  times,  made  more  so  by  the  fact  that  Schoenberg  was  rapidly  near- 
ing  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  seventy  and  would  have  to  give  up  his  teaching 
at  UCLA,  thus  losing  the  one  steady  source  of  income  he  had  had  in  America.  His 
music  was  scarcely  performed  here  and  provided  little  income.  Even  when  he  did 
receive  performances,  he  usually  suggested  one  of  his  earliest  works,  on  the  grounds 
that  American  audiences  simply  were  not  ready  for  the  most  recent  developments  of 
his  style.* 

He  had  argued  with  his  American  publisher  G.  Schirmer  over  some  contractual 
terms  and  written  with  harsh  words  to  Schirmer 's  director  of  contemporary  publica- 
tions, Carl  Engel,  who  was  at  the  time  also  the  editor  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  and  one 
of  Schoenberg's  strongest  supporters  in  the  United  States.  The  breach  had  been 
healed  in  the  spring  of  1942;  that  fall — on  September  1 1,  two  days  before  his  sixty- 


*Even  in  Boston,  where  Schoenberg  had  been  invited  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  to  conduct  an 
all-Schoenberg  concert  in  January  1934,  Schoenberg  chose  one  of  his  Bach  orchestrations  and 
the  early  Pelleas  and  Melisande  and  Verklarte  Nacht.  In  the  end,  even  that  concert  series  fell 
through  after  one  performance  in  Cambridge  because  Schoenberg  became  ill  and  Kous- 
sevitzky offered  the  Brahms  First  instead.  For  a  long  time  Schoenberg  retained  a  feeling  of  ill 
will  against  the  Boston  conductor  for  supporting  so  fervently  the  music  of  Stravinsky,  whom 
Schoenberg  viewed  as  "the  opposition,"  and  not  playing  a  single  note  of  Schoenberg  during 
his  first  ten  years  with  the  BSO. 


cohen&  white 
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COLGATE  FARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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eighth  birthday — Schoenberg  sent  Schirmer's  his  Models  for  Beginners  in  Composition. 
By  this  time  the  Piano  Concerto  had  already  been  underway  for  nearly  three  months. 

In  March  1943  Schoenberg  sent  two  new  works  off  to  Schirmer's:  the  Ode  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  (a  chamber  work  with  reciter  on  a  text  of  Byron's)  and  the  Piano  Concerto. 
Soon  after,  Schoenberg's  friend  and  aide  Eduard  Steuermann  stopped  by  Schirmer's 
to  play  the  concerto  for  Engel  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff.  They  suggested 
that  he  play  it  for  Stokowski,  and  Schoenberg  agreed  at  once,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
always  had  Steurmann  in  mind  for  the  first  performance.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
Steuermann  (with  Leon  Stein  performing  the  orchestral  part  on  a  second  piano) 
played  the  concerto  in  California  for  Schoenberg  and  his  friends,  including  Alma 
Werfel  (whose  husband  was  closeted  away  writing  his  play  Jacobowsky  and  the  Colonel). 
Alma  recalled:  "I  heard  some  real  old-fashioned  Schoenberg  lde  laboratoire'  as  Ravel 
would  say — but  it  was  all  very  interesting  and  always  Schoenberg." 

A  public  performance  with  orchestra  finally  took  place  on  January  6,  1944,  on  the 
radio  from  NBC's  Studio  8H  at  Radio  City.  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  the  NBC 
Symphony,  with  Steuermann  again  playing  the  solo  part.  The  music,  though,  raised 
enough  of  a  public  furor  that  NBC  failed  to  renew  Stokowski's  contract.  Most  of  the 
New  York  critics  wrote  utterly  negative  reviews  of  the  new  piece.  The  one  honorable 
exception  came  from  the  pen  of  Virgil  Thomson,  himself  a  composer,  though  one 
whose  style  was  drastically  different  from  Schoenberg's.  Thomson  felt  that  Stokowski 
had  not  only  honored  one  of  the  greatest  living  composers  but  also  the  audience  in 
playing  this  new  work  which  represented,  in  its  romantic  expressiveness,  the  best  of 
the  Viennese  tradition.  Engel  wrote  to  Schoenberg  on  the  day  after  the  performance, 
"Dearest  friend,  it  does  not  often  happen  in  my  old  days  that  a  new  piece  of  music 
puts  me  into  ecstatic  confusion.  Your  Piano  Concerto  succeeded  in  doing  this ...  I 
have  only  really  understood  what  the  work  has  in  it  when  I  heard  the  phenomenal 
instrumentation." 

The  listener  who  finds  Schoenberg's  music  fearsome  in  prospect  (and  there  are 
many  who  do)  may  well  find  the  Piano  Concerto  surprisingly  accessible.  Despite  its 
twelve-tone  nature,  it  could  almost  be  called  a  neo-Classical  work,  though  not,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  term  is  used  for  Stravinsky's  music  of  this  period.  But 
Schoenberg's  interest  in  textural  clarity,  his  return  almost  to  classical  principles  of 
scoring  for  the  orchestra,  gives  the  listener  at  once  a  feeling  of  being  not  entirely  in 
strange  country.  The  very  opening,  with  its  lyrical  piano  solo  laid  out  in  a  broad 
melody  in  the  right  hand  against  a  clearly  accompanimental  figure  in  the  left,  is  con- 
fortingly  familiar.  The  concerto  is  cast  in  one  large  movement  with  four  fundamental 
sections,  played  without  pause:  Andante — Molto  allegro — Adagio — Giocoso.  At  one 
point  Schoenberg  jotted  down  the  following  laconic  comments,  which  may  have  been 
intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  personal  program  for  the  work: 

Life  was  so  easy 

suddenly  hatred  broke  out  (Presto  [sic]) 
a  grave  situation  was  created  (Adagio) 
But  life  goes  on  (Rondo) 

But  such  a  general  program  might  well  serve  for  any  number  of  four-movement  works 
with  the  proper  sequence  of  tempi,  and  we  can  dismiss  it  from  serious  consideration 
as  the  "inspiration,"  in  any  sense,  of  the  music. 

The  entire  concerto  grows  out  of  the  lyrical  presentation  of  the  tone  row,  heard 
immediately  in  its  four  basic  shapes,  all  played  as  four  phrases  of  melody  in  the  solo 
piano.  The  original  form  is  heard  before  any  of  the  other  instruments  sound;  then 
the  melody  appears  backwards  (retrograde),  followed  by  that  version  upside-down 
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(retrograde  inversion),  and  the  original  form  upside-down  (inversion).  After  a  few 
bars  without  the  piano,  the  first  violins  state  the  opening  melody  a  fifth  higher  against 
a  new  countertheme  from  the  soloist.  This  treatment  suggests  the  sonata  form  of  one 
of  Haydn's  late  monothematic  symphonies,  a  striking  thing  to  come  from  Schoenberg, 
who  knew  as  well  as  anyone  that  the  driving  power  of  the  sonata  form  was  tonality, 
and  that  in  a  twelve-tone  framework  the  same  relationships  simply  have  a  different 
meaning.  Still,  the  singleminded  emphasis  on  this  lyrical  version  of  the  tone  row  gives 
this  section  the  feeling  of  a  free-flowing  melodic  expansion.  There  is  even  a  kind  of 
recapitulation  when  the  violins  play  the  original  statement  of  the  row  at  the  original 
pitch  level  against  a  soft  but  very  busy  orchestral  accompaniment  and  a  soloist  who 
indulges  in  the  most  lavish  decoration  of  the  melodic  line.  Gradually  the  dynamics 
build  to  the  first  sustained  fortissimo  of  the  concerto.  The  three  trombones  play  in 
unison  an  assertive  line  that  demarcates  the  first  section  from  the  Molto  allegro. 
The  faster  section  is  consistently  darker,  more  dynamic,  more  marchlike,  more 
rhythmically  aggressive  than  the  opening.  The  energy  builds  to  a  crisis  with  the  piano 
pounding  out  chords  of  superimposed  fourths  and  collapsing  suddenly  into  the 
Adagio.  Here  the  expressive  dialogues  of  the  different  instrumental  groups — bassoon 
with  oboe,  the  lower  strings,  the  piano — gradually  become  atomized  into  tiny  interjec- 
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tions.  A  piano  cadenza  takes  over  briefly,  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  musical  material 
into  the  tiniest  fragments  is  hastened  by  a  return  of  the  dotted  march  figures  of  the 
second  section.  Another  crisis,  and  the  piano  takes  over  again  for  a  briefer  cadenza. 

Finally  the  piano  takes  off  in  the  Giocoso  theme  of  the  final  rondo,  the  cheerful 
rhythm  of  which  keeps  the  complications  of  the  last  section — even  references  to  ear- 
lier parts  of  the  concerto — in  an  altogether  livelier  mood. 

— S.L. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26, 1827.  The  Eroica  was  composed  between  May  and  November  1803  with 
some  further  polishing  early  the  following  year.  It  was  privately  performed  in  the  Vienna  town 
house  of  Prince  Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  in  the  summer  of  1804, 
Beethoven  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on  April  7, 1805.  Ureli 
Corelli  Hill  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  first  American  performance  at  the  Apollo 
Rooms  in  New  York  on  February  18,  1843.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances of  the  Eroica  during  the  orchestra  s  first  season,  in  November  1881.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led 
the  orchestras  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1941  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1987.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Rarely  has  any  composition  been  so  closely  entwined  with  an  anecdote  about  its 
composer's  life  than  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  and  the  story  of  its  intended  dedi- 
cation to  Napoleon.  On  the  face  of  it,  everything  seems  direct  and  simple.  Beethoven's 
friend  Ferdinand  Ries  recalled  the  incident  this  way: 

In  this  symphony  Beethoven  had  Buonaparte  in  mind,  but  as  he  was  when  he  was 
First  Consul.  Beethoven  esteemed  him  greatly  at  the  time  and  likened  him  to  the 
greatest  Roman  consuls.  I  as  well  as  several  of  his  more  intimate  friends  saw  a  copy 
of  the  score  lying  upon  his  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  extreme  top  of 
the  title  page,  and  at  the  extreme  bottom  "Luigi  van  Beethoven,"  but  not  another 
word.  Whether  and  with  what  the  space  between  was  to  be  filled  out,  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  intelligence  that  Buonaparte  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor,  whereupon  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  cried  out:  "Is  he  then,  too,  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ordinary  human  being?  Now,  he,  too,  will  trample  on  all  the 
rights  of  man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.  He  will  exalt  himself  above  all  others, 
become  a  tyrant!"  Beethoven  went  to  the  table,  took  hold  of  the  title  page  by  the 
top,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The  first  page  was  rewritten  and  only 
then  did  the  symphony  receive  the  title  Sinfonia  eroica. 

Stated  thus,  it  appears  that  Beethoven  admired  the  republican  Napoleon,  the  hero  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  despised  the  later  Napoleon,  the  emperor  and  despot. 
But,  in  fact,  the  composer's  feelings  were  far  more  ambivalent  and  fluctuated  wildly 
over  many  years.  As  early  as  1796-97  he  had  composed  some  patriotic  fighting  songs 
which  were  explicitly  anti-French.  And  when  a  publisher  suggested  in  1802  that  he 
compose  a  sonata  to  celebrate  the  Revolution,  Beethoven  wrote  explicitly  of  his  disillu- 
sionment with  Napoleon  for  having  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican. 

Beethoven's  notion  of  dedicating  a  symphony  to  Napoleon,  formed  while  he  was 
writing  the  piece  in  the  summer  of  1803,  had  already  begun  to  weaken  by  October  of 
that  year  when  he  found  out  that  his  patron,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  good  fee  for  the  dedication  and  performance  rights  for  six  months.  The  com- 
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poser  then  thought  of  entitling  the  symphony  "Bonaparte"  but  dedicating  it  to  Lob- 
kowitz.  This  was  apparently  the  state  of  affairs  in  May  1804  when  he  heard  from  Ries 
the  disconcerting  news  that  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  emperor  and  (according 
to  Ries's  account)  tore  up  the  title  page  and  rewrote  it  as  "Sinfonia  eroica"  ("heroic 
symphony"). 

Unfortunately,  however  accurate  Ries's  recollection  may  be  in  the  broad  outline,  it 
is  mistaken  in  the  final  point:  the  title  Eroica  was  not  used  until  the  parts  were  pub- 
lished over  two  years  later.  The  title  page  that  Beethoven  tore  up  may  have  been  that 
to  his  own  autograph  manuscript  (which  has  since  disappeared),  but  another  manu- 
script (in  the  hand  of  a  copyist)  which  was  in  Beethoven's  possession  reveals  his  out- 
burst of  emotion.  The  copyist  had  headed  the  manuscript  "Sinfonia  Grande  Intitulata 
Bonaparte"  but  the  last  two  words  are  crossed  out  and  almost  obliterated.  Still,  at 
some  point,  Beethoven  himself  added  the  words  "Geschrieben  auf  Bonaparte"  ("written 
on  Bonaparte")  in  pencil  on  the  title  page,  suggesting  that  he  later  reconsidered  his 
emotional  outburst.  This  reconsideration  may  have  taken  place  already  by  August 
1804,  when  he  wrote  to  the  publishers  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipzig  to  offer  his 
latest  works — a  cornucopia  including  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "a  new 
grand  symphony"  (the  Third),  the  Triple  Concerto,  and  three  piano  sonatas,  including 
two  of  the  most  famous  (the  Waldstein,  Opus  53,  and  the  Appassionata,  Opus  57).  At 
that  time  Beethoven  noted  to  the  publisher,  "The  title  of  the  symphony  is  really 
Bonaparte." 

By  1805,  though,  war  broke  out  again  between  Austria  and  France  after  a  peace 
that  had  held  since  about  1800.  A  title  like  Bonaparte  would  have  marked  Beethoven 
as  politically  suspicious  at  best.  Thus,  when  it  was  published  in  1806,  the  work  became 
known  as  Sinfonia  eroica.  The  heroism  involved  is  not  revolutionary  propaganda  of  the 
true  believer;  it  includes  death  as  well  as  affirmation.  Beethoven's  recent  biographer, 
Maynard  Solomon,  sees  the  symphony  as  Beethoven's  rejection  of  the  heroic  ideals  of 
the  Revolution  that  had  been  spawned  in  the  Enlightenment,  owing  to  the  fatal  im- 
perfection of  the  ruler,  whose  coming  proved  to  be  less  than  totally  enlightened. 

The  thing  that  astonished  early  listeners  most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  unusual 
length  of  the  symphony:  it  ran  almost  twice  as  long  as  any  symphony  written  to  that 
date.  But  the  first  movement  has  not  simply  doubled  its  size  with  twice  as  many  mea- 
sures in  each  section.  Rather,  the  proportions  are  changed.  Although  the  exposition 
and  recapitulation  remain  roughly  the  same  size,  the  development  grows  to  mam- 
moth size  and  becomes  the  longest  part  of  the  movement;  and  the  coda,  far  from 
being  a  perfunctory  closing  fanfare  on  the  home  key,  becomes  almost  as  long  as  the 
exposition.  How  is  this  possible?  The  answer  lies  basically  in  the  new  concentration  of 
musical  ideas,  and  their  harmonic  implications. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  has  not  a  single  theme  that  stands  complete  in 
and  of  itself,  no  melody  that  runs  its  course  and  comes  to  a  full  stop.  On  the  contrary, 
things  begin  in  a  straightforward  way  but  shade  off  immediately  into  doubt  and  am- 
biguity. The  tenth  note — a  C-sharp  that  Beethoven  leaves  dangling  uncomfortably  at 
the  end  (and  that  was  part  of  his  earliest  sketch) — infuses  enough  energy  to  generate 
the  lengthy  musical  discourse,  one  function  of  which  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
C-sharp,  a  note  that  does  not  belong  in  the  key  of  E-flat.  The  troublesome  note  ap- 
pears in  every  conceivable  context,  as  if  Beethoven  is  trying  to  suggest  each  time, 
"Perhaps  this  is  its  true  meaning."  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the  movement  do  we  hear 
the  opening  musical  idea  presented  four  successive  times  (with  orchestral  excitement 
building  throughout)  as  a  complete  melody  without  the  disturbing  C-sharp.  But  a 
great  deal  also  happens  in  that  monumental  first  movement  aside  from  the  issue  of 
E-flat  and  C-sharp.  Beethoven's  control  of  the  constant  flux  of  relative  tension  and 
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relative  relaxation  from  moment  to  moment  throughout  that  gigantic  architectural 
span  remains  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  accomplishments  in  the  history  of  music. 

Although  the  first  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  new  accomplishment  it  reveals,  each  of  the  other  movements  of  the  symphony  is 
justly  famous  in  its  own  right.  The  Adagio  assai  generated  heated  discussion  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  including  a  funeral  march  in  a  symphony;  it  is  Beethoven  at  his 
most  sombre.  No  attentive  listener  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  shattering  final  mea- 
sures in  which  the  dark  march  theme  of  the  opening  returns  for  the  last  time,  trun- 
cated, broken  into  fragments  in  a  dying  strain:  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
power  inherent  in  the  music  of  silence. 

The  whirlwind  of  activity  in  the  scherzo  scarcely  ceases  for  a  moment.  All  sugges- 
tion of  the  traditional  menuetto  of  symphonic  third  movements  vanishes  before  a  tor- 
rent of  rushing  notes  and  the  irregular  phrase  structure  of  the  opening.  The  three 
horns  have  an  opportunity  to  show  off  in  the  Trio. 

The  last  movement  recalls  one  of  Beethoven's  major  successes  of  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding — his  ballet  music  for  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus .  Its  closing 
dance  contained  a  musical  idea  that  he  had  later  worked  into  a  set  of  piano  variations 
(now  known  anachronistically  as  the  "Eroica  Variations")  and  to  which  he  returned 
still  later  for  the  finale  of  the  Third  Symphony.  Once  again  Beethoven  produced  a  set 
of  variations,  sometimes  using  the  bass  of  the  theme,  sometimes  the  melody.  After 
the  tension  of  the  beginning  movement  and  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  funeral 
march,  not  to  mention  the  near-demonic  energy  of  the  scherzo,  this  finale,  with  its 
cheerful,  whistleable  little  tune  varied  in  charming  and  characteristic  ways,  seems 
perhaps  a  little  naive.  Still,  the  fugal  section  in  the  center  of  the  movement  lends 
some  density,  and  the  wonderfully  expressive  oboe  solo,  accompanied  by  clarinets 
and  bassoons  in  the  Poco  Andante  just  before  the  final  rush  to  the  end,  lends  an  unex- 
pected poignancy.  The  conclusion,  with  virtuosic  outbursts  on  the  horns  and  the 
energetic  fanfares  of  the  full  orchestra,  brings  a  satisfying  close. 

Many  years  later  (though  before  he  had  composed  the  Ninth  Symphony),  Bee- 
thoven maintained  that  the  Third  remained  his  favorite  of  all  his  symphonies.  In 
saying  this,  he  no  doubt  recognized  what  listeners  have  felt  ever  since:  that  in  the 
Eroica  they  first  know  the  mature  Beethoven,  the  composer  who  has  held  such  a  grip 
on  the  public  imagination  and  on  the  attention  of  later  composers.  They  know  the 
Artist  as  Hero,  a  role  that  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  romantics  after  Beethoven's  time 
and  remains,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  encountered  image  of  the  artist  to  this  day. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  6,  at  2:30 

TREVOR  PINNOCK  conducting 
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Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201(186a) 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Allegro  con  spirito 

Violin  Concerto  No.  4  in  D,  K.218 

Allegro 

Andante  cantabile 
Rondeau:  Andante  grazioso 

CHO-LIANG  LIN 


INTERMISSION 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  100  in  G,  Military 

Adagio — Allegro 
Allegretto 
Menuet:  Moderato 
Finale:  Presto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201(186a) 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolf  gang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 1756, 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5, 1791.  He  composed  his  A  major  symphony  in  Salzburg  in 
1774;  the  manuscript  is  dated  April  6  of  that  year.  It  was  certainly  performed  in  Salzburg  at  that 
time,  though  no  date  of  performance  is  known.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  BSO  performances 
of  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  29  in  October  1936  and  the  BSO  s  first  Tanglewood  performance  in 
July  1949.  Leonard  Bernstein  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1987.  The 
symphony  calls  for  a  small  ensemble:  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

We  tend  to  think  of  a  symphony  as  a  particularly  demanding,  large-scale  orchestral 
work  that  will  serve  as  the  high  point,  and  sometimes  even  the  only  piece,  on  an  or- 
chestral program — a  view  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  owing  to 
the  work  of  Beethoven.  Especially  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  the  notion  of  "symphony"  was  normally  altogether  less  pretentious,  and  it 
was  most  often  considered  merely  preparation  for  a  main  event,  such  as  an  opera  or 
oratorio.  During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteeenth  century,  though,  Haydn  and  Mozart 
wrote  symphonies  that  were  clearly  independent  entities  demanding  attention  in  a 
way  that  many  earlier  symphonies  did  not.  The  character  of  the  instrumental  writing 
grew  more  complex  and  virtuosic,  the  ideas  became  bolder  and  more  dramatic,  and 
sudden  shifts  of  key,  rhythm,  dynamics,  and  mood  gave  the  symphony  a  more  drama- 
tic character.  The  process  was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  intentional  on  the  composers' 
part,  and  it  took  place  over  a  period  of  decades.  But  there  are  certain  high-water 
marks  along  the  way,  scores  that  capture  a  new  level  of  seriousness  and  complexity 
(attributes  that  often  revealed  themselves  in  music  of  considerable  wit).  One  such 
score  is  the  Mozart  symphony  conventionally  identified  as  No.  29  in  A  major. 

Like  so  many  of  Mozart's  Salzburg  symphonies,  this  one  exists  with  virtually  no 
indication  of  the  reason  why  Mozart  might  have  composed  it.  It  is  part  of  a  massive 
outpouring  of  symphonies  in  the  early  1770s,  mostly  for  the  relatively  small  forces 
available  to  Mozart  in  Salzburg.  (It  was  only  after  visiting  Mannheim  in  1778  that  he 
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wrote  to  his  father,  "Ah,  if  only  we  too  had  clarinets!  You  cannot  imagine  the  glorious 
effect  of  a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets.")  But  even  though  he  was  lim- 
ited in  the  size  and  instrumentation  of  his  orchestra,  Mozart's  symphonies  seem  to  be 
aiming  at  this  time  in  the  direction  of  greater  weight  and  significance.  In  the  sym- 
phony in  A  this  weight  can  be  seen  partly  in  Mozart's  decision  to  compose  three  of 
the  four  movements  (all  except  the  Menuetto)  in  the  shape  that  we  call  sonata  form, 
generally  regarded  as  a  serious  or  intellectual  approach.  Each  of  these  sonata-form 
movements  has  two  substantial  sections — the  exposition  and  the  development-re- 
capitulation complex — that  are  supposed  to  be  repeated,  and  in  all  three  of  these 
movements  Mozart  adds  a  further  element  of  weight  in  a  coda  that  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close.  In  addition,  Mozart  seems  to  be  intent  on  fusing  some  chamber  music 
elements  (especially  the  independent  part-writing)  with  the  older  symphonic  tradi- 
tion. He  may  have  developed  this  interest  under  the  influence  of  Haydn,  who  was 
experimenting  in  many  of  the  same  ways  early  in  the  1770s. 

The  first  movement  is  striking  in  its  complete  avoidance  of  the  customary  display  of 
fanfares  and  dramatic  bow-strokes  to  open  the  work.  Indeed,  it  begins  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  sober  argument — a  quiet  octave  leap  in  the  violins,  followed  by  a  gradu- 
ally climbing  figure  in  eighth-notes,  all  of  this  supported  by  the  lower  strings  in  a 
contrapuntal  style  that  suggests  the  character  of  church  music.  When  the  phrase 
ends,  the  material  begins  a  repetition,  but  now forte,  with  sustained  octaves  in  the 
wind  instruments  and  an  imitation  between  upper  and  lower  strings  on  the  main 
theme.  Mozart  arrives  with  remarkable  promptness  at  the  new  key  and  presents  a 
whole  series  of  new  thematic  ideas  of  varying  character.  The  development  is  animated 
by  running  scale  passages,  and  the  recapitulation  brings  back  all  of  the  varied  material 
of  the  exposition,  now  in  the  home  key.  The  coda  recalls  the  imitation  of  the  opening 
once  again. 

Both  the  second  and  third  movements  are  built  on  themes  emphasizing  dotted 
rhythms,  a  characteristic  of  much  French  music  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  where 
it  was  considered  especially  stately.  The  slow  movement  is  given  over  largely  to  the 
muted  strings,  with  occasional  support  or  echoing  from  the  woodwinds,  which  act  to 
enrich  the  string  quartet  texture.  The  Menuetto  provides  graceful  contrasts  of  color 
and  dynamics  while  concentrating  single-mindedly  (in  the  main  section)  on  one 
rhythmic  pattern. 

The  finale,  Allegro  con  spirito,  is  really  filled  with  spirit  and  fire.  The  measured 
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tremolos,  the  trills,  the  racing  scales  up  or  down  all  keep  the  level  of  activity  high, 
with  only  the  slightest  trace  of  relaxation  for  the  secondary  theme.  Each  of  the  major 
sections — exposition,  development,  and  recapitulation — ends  with  a  breathtaking 
upward  scale  to  nothing.  Has  everything  come  to  a  grinding  halt?  But  no!  After  a 
heartbeat's  pause,  the  racing  figure  continues  in  the  next  section  of  the  piece.  At  the 
end  of  the  recapitulation,  this  racing  figure  continues  in  a  bold  orchestral  unison 
to  the  final  energetic  phrases.  One  more  rushing  scale  to  silence — and  Mozart's  jeu 
desprit  comes  to  its  breathless  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Violin  Concerto  No.  4  in  D,  K.218 


Mozart  composed  the  five  violin  concertos,  K.207,  211,  216,  218,  and  219,  between  April  and 
December  1775;  K.218  was  completed  in  October  and  probably  had  its  first  performance  in 
Salzburg  not  long  afterward.  Max  Fiedler  led  the  first  BSO  performance  of  this  concerto  in  Au- 
gust 1912  with  soloist  Sylvain  Noack.  Joseph  Silverstein  was  soloist  for  the  orchestras  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance  in  July  1960,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch.  Yuzoko  Horigome  was 
soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  under  Kurt  Masur's  direction,  in  August 
1985.  The  score  calls  for  solo  violin  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and 
strings. 

Wolfgang's  father  Leopold  was  himself  a  musician  of  some  note,  a  violinist  and 
composer.  His  great  contribution  was  a  violin  method,  Versuch  einer  grilndlichen 
Violinschule ,  published  in  the  very  year  of  Wolfgang's  birth  and  for  a  long  time  the 
standard  work  of  its  type.  Needless  to  say,  when  Wolfgang's  musical  talent  became 
apparent,  the  father  undertook  to  devote  himself  wholeheartedly  to  his  training  and 
exhibition  both  as  a  moral  obligation  and  a  financial  investment.  (Alfred  Einstein  has 
remarked,  "The  proportions  of  obligation  and  investment  are  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine.") The  training  included  instruction  on  both  the  violin  and  the  harpsichord, 
with  the  result  that  Wolfgang  was  able  to  make  professional  use  of  his  skill  on  both 
instruments. 

It  appears  that  his  devotion  to  the  violin  dwindled  after  he  moved  permanently  to 
Vienna  and  left  his  father's  sphere  of  influence.  Certainly  in  his  maturity  he  preferred 
the  keyboard  as  the  principal  vehicle  of  virtuosity,  and  it  was  for  the  keyboard  that  he 
composed  his  most  profound  concertos,  whether  intended  for  himself  or  for  other 
virtuosos.  But  during  the  earlier  years,  when  he  was  still  concertmaster  in  the  court 
orchestra  of  the  Archbishop  Hieronymus  Colloredo  of  Salzburg,  playing  the  violin  at 
court  was  one  of  his  duties — one  that  he  fulfilled  with  some  distaste.  His  father  con- 
tinued to  encourage  his  violin  playing.  In  a  letter  of  October  18,  1777,  Leopold  wrote, 
"You  have  no  idea  how  well  you  play  the  violin,  if  you  would  only  do  yourself  justice 
and  play  with  boldness,  spirit,  and  fire,  as  if  you  were  the  first  violinist  in  Europe." 
Perhaps  it  was  the  constant  paternal  pressure  that  caused  Wolfgang  ultimately  to 
drop  the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  Vienna  he  preferred  to  play  the  viola  even  in 
chamber  music  sessions,  and  his  concert  appearances  were  as  a  pianist. 

In  any  case,  the  five  violin  concertos  were  all  composed  during  a  single  year,  1775, 
while  Wolfgang  was  still  concertmaster  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop  at  Salzburg.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  he  wrote  them  for  himself  or  for  Gaetano  Brunetti,  an  Italian 
violinist  also  in  the  Archbishop's  orchestra.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  the 
latter  possibility:  a  few  years  later  Mozart  wrote  a  new  slow  movement  (an  Adagio  in 
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E  major,  K.261)  to  replace  the  middle  movement  of  the  fifth  violin  concerto  (K.219), 
and  Leopold  referred  to  K.261  in  a  letter  of  October  9,  1777,  as  having  been  written 
for  Brunetti  "because  he  found  the  other  one  too  studied."  But  that  is  certainly  not 
solid  proof  that  the  original  concerto,  much  less  all  five  of  them,  was  composed  for 
the  Italian  instrumentalist. 

All  five  of  the  violin  concertos  of  1775 — when  Mozart  was  but  nineteen  years  old — 
date  from  a  period  when  the  composer  was  still  consolidating  his  concerto  style  and 
before  he  had  developed  the  range  of  dramatic  power  of  his  mature  piano  concertos. 
They  still  resemble  the  Baroque  concerto,  with  its  ritornello  for  the  whole  orchestra 
recurring  like  the  pillars  of  a  bridge  to  anchor  the  arching  spans  of  the  solo  sections. 
Mozart  gradually  developed  ways  of  using  the  tutti-solo  opposition  of  the  Baroque 
concerto  in  a  unique  fusion  with  the  dramatic  tonal  tensions  of  sonata  form,  but  the 
real  breakthrough  in  his  new  concerto  treatment  did  not  come  until  the  composition 
of  the  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.271,  in  January  1777.  Thus  all  of  the  five  violin  con- 
certos precede  the  "mature"  Mozart  concerto,  which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  they  are  "immature"  pieces. 

Even  within  the  space  of  the  nine  months  during  which  they  were  composed, 
Mozart's  concerto  technique  underwent  a  substantial  development,  and  the  last  three 
of  the  five  concertos  have  long  been  a  regular  part  of  the  repertory.  Wolfgang  and 
Leopold  both  seem  to  have  been  especially  fond  of  K.218.  They  referred  to  it  as  the 
"Strasbourg  concerto,"  apparently  because  one  of  the  tunes  in  the  last  movement  was 
similar  to  a  dance  known  as  the  "Ballo  strasburghese ."  Wolfgang  reported  to  his  father 
that  he  had  played  it  most  successfully  in  Augsburg  on  October  19,  1777;  "it  went  like 
oil,"  he  wrote  four  days  later.  Earlier  in  the  same  month  Leopold  had  written  to 
Wolfgang  of  Brunetti's  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Salzburg.  It  had  gone  well 


The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Wolfgang's  sister  Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  father  Leopold. 
The  portrait  on  the  wall  is  of  Mozart's  mother,  who  died  in  July  1778. 
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generally,  "but  in  the  two  Allegros  he  played  wrong  notes  occasionally  and  once  nearly 
came  to  grief  in  a  cadenza."  Leopold's  report  was,  no  doubt,  partly  informational,  but 
perhaps  he  meant  it  also  to  spur  Wolfgang  to  greater  heights  in  his  violin  playing. 

Compared  to  the  earlier  concertos  of  1775,  K.218  is  much  expanded  in  scale  and  in 
the  development  of  concerto  technique:  the  first  appearance  of  the  soloist  following 
the  orchestral  ritornello  is  now  more  of  an  event,  a  dramatic  moment  like  the  appear- 
ance of  a  singer  in  an  opera  aria.  Mozart's  skill  at  projecting  the  solo  part — using 
extremes  of  range,  greater  virtuosity,  and  modulatory  exploration — brings  this  con- 
certo and  the  one  that  followed  it  close  to  Mozart's  mature  concerto  style  of  the  follow- 
ing decade;  the  growth  in  his  control  of  the  medium  in  just  a  matter  of  months  is 
nothing  short  of  extraordinary. 

The  Andante  cantabile  is  a  lyrical  instrumental  aria  in  slow-movement  sonata  form 
for  the  soloist,  who  occasionally  engages  in  delicious  dialogue  with  the  oboes.  The 
final  Rondeau  (the  French  spelling  is  significant,  suggesting  a  refined  grace  and  state- 
liness  that  was  swept  away  entirely  in  some  of  the  whirlwind  rondos — with  Italian 
spelling — in  the  later  concertos)  alternates  an  Andante  grazioso  in  2/4  time  with 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo  in  6/8.  Each  time  the  andante  appears,  with  its  measured  little 
tune,  it  seems  to  get  stuck,  just  before  the  cadence,  and  only  a  burst  of  the  6/8  allegro 
can  bring  the  musical  sentence  to  conclusion.  The  extended  middle  section  of  the 
movement,  in  gavotte  rhythm,  continues  the  "French"  feeling.  When  the  main  an- 
dante theme  returns  twice  more,  Mozart  provides  two  new  "solutions"  to  the  problem 
of  getting  unstuck  and  brings  the  concerto  to  a  close  in  whimsical  good  humor  with  a 
fadeout  to  silence. 

— S.L. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  100  in  G,  Military 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31, 1809.  The  Symphony  No.  100,  called  the  Military,  is  one  of  the  last  set  of 
symphonies  that  Haydn  wrote  for  the  impresario  Salomon  in  London.  He  composed  the  work 
early  in  1794,  probably  beginning  it  in  Vienna  and  completing  it  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
where  he  conducted  the  first  performance  on  March  31, 1794,  his  sixty-second  birthday.  The  first 
American  performance  took  place  in  Bostons  Boylston  Hall  on  May  1,  1825  at  a  benefit  for 
Gottlieb  Graupner;  the  next  performance  of  record  was  not  until  fifty-two  years  later,  when  the 
orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  played  it  at  the  Music  Hall  on  May  29,  1877 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  orchestras  first  performances  of  this 
symphony  in  November  1883,  Charles  Munch  the  orchestra  s  first  Tanglewood  performance  in 
July  1953,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1987.  The  sym- 
phony is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani, 
triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

The  Military  Symphony,  No.  100,  is  one  of  that  group  of  twelve  written  for  London 
in  the  early  1790s  on  which  Haydn's  reputation  as  a  symphonist  has  always  rested 
secure,  even  when  the  first  eighty  or  ninety  symphonies  remained  largely  unknown. 
The  story  is  a  familiar  one.  The  German  violinist  and  impresario  Johann  Peter  Salo- 
mon, who  had  settled  in  London  ten  years  earlier,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Haydn's. 
While  traveling  on  the  continent,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Haydn's  long-standing 
patron,  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  and  hastened  to  Vienna  to  knock  on  Haydn's  door 
and  announce,  "I  am  Salomon  and  I  have  come  to  take  you  to  London!" 

The  composer  was  delighted  by  the  financial  oner  and  intrigued  at  the  idea  of 
visiting  a  city  with  the  most  developed  concert  life  in  Europe.  He  parted  tearfully 
from  Mozart  (they  would  never  see  each  other  again)  and  set  out  to  become  the  toast 
of  London  with  six  new  symphonies  (now  numbered  93-98).  After  a  return  to  Vienna 
in  July  1792,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  the  unenthusiastic  teacher  of  a  headstrong 
German  musician  from  Bonn  named  Beethoven,  he  set  out  for  London  again  in 
January  1794,  and  stayed  there  a  year-and-a-half. 

Knowing  that  he  would  need  new  symphonies  to  feed  the  demand  in  London, 
Haydn  began  working  in  Vienna.  The  fact  that  the  middle  movements  of  the  Sym- 
phony No.  100  are  written  on  Italian  paper,  rather  than  the  British  paper  used  for  the 
first  and  last  movements,  suggests  that  these  parts  were  at  least  begun  before  he  left 
for  England.  The  second  movement  was  a  new  arrangement  of  a  piece  called 
"Romanze"  that  had  served  as  the  slow  movement  of  his  third  concerto  for  an  odd 
instrument  called  the  lira  organizzata,  an  elaborated  hurdy-gurdy.  (The  hurdy-gurdy 
itself  was  a  stringed  instrument  played  by  turning  a  handle,  which  operated  a  rosined 
wheel;  the  other  hand  meanwhile  pressed  on  keys  that  pressed  the  strings  onto  the 
wheel.  The  elaborate  version  for  which  Haydn  composed  the  concerto  had  pipes  and 
bellows  attached  as  well.)  In  its  revised  version  for  the  symphony,  it  became  the  single 
most  celebrated  work  Haydn  composed  for  his  London  journeys  (even  better  known 
than  that  other  second  movement,  in  the  "symphony  with  the  drum  stroke"  that  we 
know  as  the  Surprise,  which  is  probably  more  generally  familiar  today). 

The  symphony  was  premiered  on  March  31,  1794,  and  was  repeated  a  week  later. 
On  April  9  the  Morning  Chronicle  reviewed  the  work's  second  performance  with  a 
description  of  the  work's  enthusiastic  reception  on  both  occasions: 

Another  new  Symphony,  by  Haydn,  was  performed  for  the  second  time;  and  the 
middle  movement  was  again  received  with  absolute  shouts  of  applause.  Encore! 
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encore!  encore!  resounded  from  every  seat:  the  Ladies  themselves  could  not  for- 
bear. It  is  the  advancing  to  the  battle;  and  the  march  of  men,  the  sounding  of  the 
charge,  the  thundering  of  the  onset,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
and  what  may  well  be  called  the  hellish  roar  of  war  increase  to  a  climax  of  horrid 
sublimity!  which,  if  others  can  conceive,  he  alone  can  execute;  at  least  he  alone  has 
hitherto  effected  these  wonders. 
When  Haydn  announced  a  benefit  concert  for  May  2,  the  Symphony  No.  100  was 
part  of  the  program.  Another  newspaper  review  within  a  year  spoke  of  "the  Military 
Movement,  which  never  fails  to  astonish  and  enrapture,  and  which,  as  usual,  was 
encored . . ."  For  his  last  benefit  concert  in  England  a  year  later,  Haydn  was  careful  to 
include  this  symphony,  now  widely  recognized  as  one  of  his  most  popular,  on  the 
program.  The  color  and  the  sheer  inventive  energy  of  the  work  easily  justify  all  the 
interest. 

The  opening  Adagio  has  thematic  links  with  the  Allegro,  but  at  first  we  notice  only 
the  gradual  increase  in  tension,  a  sense  of  foreboding  as  the  introduction  comes  to 
rest  on  the  dominant.  What  follows  is  utterly  unexpected:  "toy"  music  from  the  flutes 
and  oboes  with  a  shrill  tune  that  is  reworked  for  material  throughout  the  exposition. 
After  modulating  to  the  dominant  (and  restating  the  "toy"  music)  Haydn  gives  us  a 
completely  new  theme,  a  perky  violin  tune  that  will  turn  out  to  be  the  main  subject 
matter  of  the  development  (since  by  that  time  the  first  theme  will  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  exposition).  But  before  we  get  there  we  encounter  a 
sudden  silence — two  full  bars  of  rest — followed  by  a  leap  to  distant  harmonic  regions, 
and  the  perky  tune  begins  to  take  on  an  ominous  character.  Gradually,  though,  things 
lighten  and  the  mood  of  the  opening  is  restored  in  time  for  the  recapitulation. 

The  "military"  second  movement  was  a  sensation  at  the  first  peformance  and  for 
years  afterwards.  It  is  a  rather  fast  slow  movement  (balanced  later  by  a  rather  slow 
minuet).  The  serenade  begins  softly,  but  on  repetition  it  suddenly  becomes  fortissimo 
with  the  support  of  the  entire  battery  of  percussion  and  a  shift  to  the  minor  key.  An 
unaccompanied  trumpet  call  (using  a  fanfare  apparently  well-known  in  Haydn's  day) 
explodes  into  a  distant  A-flat  that  relapses  to  the  tonic  for  a  sonorous  brass-and- 
percussion  close. 

The  minuet,  as  already  noted,  is  on  the  slow  side,  so  that  the  two  middle  movements 
of  the  symphony  can  be  grouped  together  as  against  the  fast  first  and  last  movements. 
The  final  Presto  is  wondrously  rich  and  elaborate  with  far-reaching  harmonies, 
Haydn's  best  kettledrum  joke,  and  an  unexpectedly  dark  and  serious  moment  of  calm 
preceding  the  final  appearance  of  the  military  instruments  in  full  force,  a  feature  that 
drew  some  criticism  from  a  London  reviewer  who  felt  that  they  produced  "a  fine 
effect"  in  the  second  movement,  where  they  might  help  tell  a  story,  but  found  them 
"discordant,  grating,  and  offensive"  in  the  finale.  He  seems  to  have  been  alone  in  his 
complaint,  however.  Haydn  no  doubt  felt  the  colorful  contribution  they  could  make 
here  was  entirely  fitting  to  end  this  extroverted  symphony,  and  since  the  Military 
Symphony  soon  became  the  most  famous  symphony  in  the  world — at  least  until  Bee- 
thoven composed  his  Fifth — it  would  seem  that  most  people  agreed. 

— S.L. 
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Joel  Krosnick 

Cellist  Joel  Kros- 
nick's  activities  as 
recitalist,  soloist 
with  orchestra, 
chamber  musi- 
cian, and  teacher 
command  a 
unique  reputa- 
tion in  the  music 
world.  He  has 
given  widely 
acclaimed  recitals  in  most  of  the  European 
capitals  and  major  American  music  centers, 
he  has  been  featured  at  many  of  the  finest 
American  music  festivals — including 
Tanglewood,  Marlboro,  Aspen,  and  Flag- 
staff— and  he  has  given  master  classes  at 
the  Piatigorsky  Seminar  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conservatory,  and  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  where  he  has  been  a  faculty  member 
since  1982.  His  performances  with  orches- 
tra have  ranged  from  classical  repertory  to 
numerous  world  premieres,  among  them 
Donald  Martino's  Cello  Concerto  and 
Ralph  Shapey's  Double  Concerto  for  Violin 
and  Cello,  the  latter  performed  with  the 
Juilliard  Quartet's  Robert  Mann.  As  cellist 
of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  Mr.  Krosnick 
has  been  heard  in  chamber  music  perform- 
ances throughout  the  world.  Devoted  to 
the  performance  of  new  music,  he  has 
untiringly  commissioned  and  premiered 
new  works  for  his  instrument;  in  recent 
seasons  he  has  given  premieres  by  Mel 
Powell,  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  Gerhard  Samuel, 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  Ralph  Shapey,  Milton 
Babbitt,  William  Karlin,  and  Morton  Subot- 
nick,  among  others.  In  addition,  a  recent 
collaboration  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish 
has  led  to  a  series  of  publications  of  pre- 
viously unpublished  scores  of  sonatas  and 
other  works  for  cello  and  piano.  In  1984,  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  at  Juilliard, 
Mr.  Krosnick  performed  a  six-concert 
series  entitled  "The  Cello:  A  Twentieth- 
Century  American  Retrospective,"  dedi- 
cated to  rarely  performed  or  unpublished 
works  of  the  mid-  to  late  twentieth  century. 
Born  and  raised  in  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, Mr.  Krosnick  was  surrounded  by  a 
family  of  professional  and  amateur  musi- 
cians— his  mother  a  pianist,  his  father  a 
doctor  and  violinist,  and  his  brother  also  a 
violinist.  The  family  often  played  chamber 
music  together,  frequently  joined  by  promi- 


nent members  of  the  Yale  musical  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Krosnick's  principal  teachers  were 
William  DAmato,  Luigi  Silva,  Jens  Ny- 
gaard,  and  Claus  Adam,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Juilliard  Quartet.  Apart  from 
music,  his  interests  include  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  English  literature,  his 
secondary  major  subject  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


Gilbert  Kalish 

Pianist  Gilbert 
Kalish  has  been 
internationally 
acclaimed  for  his 
presentation  of 
piano  literature 
spanning  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  pre- 
sent, including 
many  new  works 
commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His  concert 
appearances  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  his  many  recordings, 
have  established  him  as  a  major  voice  in 
American  music.  Born  in  New  York  in 
1935,  Mr.  Kalish  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  and  studied  piano  with  Leonard 
Shure,  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  Julius 
Hereford.  Pianist  for  the  Contemporary 
Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in 
1960,  he  performed  with  that  group 
throughout  the  United  States  and  on  tour 
in  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East,  as 
well  as  in  pioneering  recordings  of  new 
compositions  by  Milton  Babbitt,  Jacob 
Druckman,  John  Harbison,  George 
Rochberg,  Joseph  Schwantner,  Seymour 
Shifrin,  Richard  Wernick,  and  Stefan 
Wolpe,  among  others.  Pianist  for  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Chamber  Players  since 
1969,  he  has  also  performed  with  such 
renowned  ensembles  as  the  Juilliard,  Con- 
cord, Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string 
quartets,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quintet, 
and  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center.  His  artistic  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani  began  as 
early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist 
were  at  the  threshold  of  their  respective 
careers.  Another  early  partnership  in  both 
performance  and  on  recording  was  with 
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violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  A  recent  collabora- 
tion with  cellist  Joel  Krosnick  has  led  to  a 
new  series  of  publications  of  heretofore 
unpublished  scores  of  sonatas  and  other 
works  for  cello  and  piano.  Mr.  Kalish  is  also 
acclaimed  for  his  solo  performances  in 
recital,  on  tour,  and  on  recordings,  in  reper- 
tory ranging  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Schubert  to  Ives,  Schoenberg,  Carter,  and 
Crumb.  His  discography  numbers  nearly 
one  hundred  albums,  including  music  for 
solo  piano,  songs  and  Lieder,  and  diverse 
chamber  works;  he  may  be  heard  on  the 
Arabesque,  Bridge,  Columbia,  CRI, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Desto,  Folkways, 
New  World,  and  Nonesuch  labels. 

In  August  1985  Mr.  Kalish  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center;  himself  a  student  at  Tangle- 
wood  for  three  summers  beginning  in  1951, 
he  has  taught  there  since  1968  and  became 
Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard 
Activities  in  1982.  He  is  also  Professor  of 
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Piano  and  Chairman  of  the  Performance 
Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook.  He  often  gives  master 
classes  in  conjunction  with  university  con- 
cert series,  and  for  his  work  as  pianist  and 
educator  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  Mr. 
Kalish  is  also  active  as  a  panelist  and  juror 
for  such  distinguished  American  music 
competitions  as  the  Naumburg  Competi- 
tion, the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  Interna- 
tional American  Music  Competition,  and 
the  Pro  Musicis  Competition.  In  addition 
to  his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra on  numerous  occasions. 


Jennie  Soble  Shames 

A  multi-faceted 
musician,  vio- 
linist Jennie 
Shames  was 
invited  to  join 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
the  season  after 
her  cum  laude 
graduation  from 
Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1979.  As  a  member  of  the  BSO,  she 
has  performed  frequently  on  the  orchestra's 
Supper  Concert  series  at  Symphony  Hall 
and  in  Prelude  Concerts  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood.  She  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
under  John  Williams  in  May  1985  and  has 
played  concertos  with  the  New  England 
Philharmonic  and  many  other  orchestras  in 
the  New  England  area.  In  May  1987  Ms. 
Shames  was  invited  by  Sergiu  Comissiona 
to  be  concertmaster  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony for  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  orchestra  recorded  Dvorak's  Slavonic 
Dances,  Opus  46,  and  Carnival  Overture. 
More  recently  she  has  served  as  acting 
concertmaster  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
under  Leonard  Slatkin.  While  at  Harvard 
she  served  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  under 
Sarah  Caldwell.  In  demand  as  a  recitalist 
and  chamber  musician,  she  has  appeared 
in  recital  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England  and  has  participated  in  the 
Fairbanks  Summer  Music  Festival  in  Alaska. 
Born  into  a  musical  family,  Ms.  Shames 
began  studying  the  violin  at  the  age  of 
three  and  at  five  made  her  first  concert 
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appearance.  She  continued  her  studies  at 
Hartt  College  of  Music  with  Nathan 
Gottschalk,  Rafael  Bronstein,  and  Arianna 
Bronne.  Later  she  studied  with  Joseph 
Silverstein  and  was  awarded  a  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellowship  in  1976.  As  a 
member  of  the  Diaz-Shames-Diaz  String 
Trio  with  her  BSO  colleague  Roberto  Diaz, 
viola,  and  Andres  Diaz,  cello,  Ms.  Shames 
will  perform  during  the  1989-90  season  at 
Cornell  University,  the  Gardner  Museum, 
the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
the  trio  will  be  in  residence,  and  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Valeria  Vilker  Rudiment 

Valeria  Vilker 
Kuchment 
graduated  from 
the  Tchaikovsky 
Conservatory  in 
Moscow,  where 
she  was  a  student 
of  Yuri  Yankele- 
vich;  upon  finish- 
ing her  studies 
she  became  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Conser- 
vatory College.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  was  a 
prizewinner  in  a  number  of  international 
violin  and  chamber  music  competitions, 
including  the  International  Competition  at 
Prague,  and  at  Munich,  where  she  was 
awarded  first  prize.  She  has  appeared  as 
recitalist,  soloist,  and  in  chamber  music 
throughout  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Since  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1975  she  has  performed 
throughout  the  country,  winning  critical 
acclaim  for  her  appearances  in  Washing- 
ton, Boston,  and  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York;  in  addition,  she  has  been  concert- 
master  of  Sinfonova,  the  Harvard  Chamber 
Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Philharmonic. 
Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  is  a  faculty  member  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge, 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
She  has  recorded  for  Melodiya  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  for  Sine  Qua  Non  in  this 
country.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1986-87  season. 


Roberto  Diaz 


Violist  Roberto 
Diaz  joined  the 
Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
during  the  1985- 
86  season.  First- 
prize  winner  at 
the  1988 
Washington 
International 
Competition  for 
Strings,  he  has  appeared  in  recital  this 
season  at  The  Phillips  Collection  in 
Washington,  D.C,  at  the  Gardner  Museum 
in  Boston,  and  on  the  Alexandria  Series  in 
Virginia.  In  addition,  he  was  invited  to 
perform  at  the  1989  International  Viola 
Congress  in  California.  Before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Diaz  was 
a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He 
has  participated  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Supper  Concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  performed  with  the  contemporary 
chamber  ensembles  Collage  and  Musica 
Viva.  He  has  also  performed  with  Marlboro 
Music,  on  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
Chamber  Music  Series,  at  the  Pensacola 
Chamber  Music  Festival,  and  in  chamber 
concerts  with  members  of  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony. Mr.  Diaz  has  given  solo  recitals 
throughout  the  northeastern  and  southeast- 
ern United  States,  as  well  as  in  Chile.  He 
has  appeared  as  a  concerto  soloist  with  the 
Savannah  Symphony  as  winner  of  its  Young 
Artist  Competition,  and  with  orchestra  in 
the  southeast  and  the  midwest.  In  1980,  as 
a  fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  Mr.  Diaz  won  the  Gustav 
Golden  Award.  Mr.  Diaz  began  his  musical 
studies  at  the  Chilean  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  continued  at  the  Georgia 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with 
Manual  Diaz.  He  also  studied  with  Burton 
Fine  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  with  Joseph  de  Pasquale  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Diaz  also  has  a  degree  in  industrial 
design  from  the  Dekalb  Technical  School  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Jeffrey  Tate 

Jeffrey  Tate  is 
principal  conduc- 
tor of  the  Royal 
Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  princi- 
pal conductor  of 
the  English 
Chamber  Orches- 
tra (the  first  in 
that  orchestra's 
history),  and 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Tate's 
1988-89  season  included  his  return  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  two  weeks 
of  subscription  concerts  (he  made  his  Bos- 
ton Symphony  debut  in  April  1986),  fol- 
lowed by  his  debut  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  conducting  its  annual  gala 
concert,  and  his  debut  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  In  Europe,  in  addition  to  his 
responsibilities  with  the  Royal  Opera  and 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  he  ap- 
peared with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande.  With  the  Royal  Opera,  Mr.  Tate 
led  a  new  production  of  Mozart's  Cost  fan 
tutte  and  a  revival  of  Strauss's  Der  Rosen- 
havalier.  He  also  led  the  Geneva  Opera 
production  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  His 
activities  with  the  English  Chamber  Orches- 
tra were  highlighted  by  a  tour  of  the  Swiss 
festivals,  numerous  concerts  and  recordings 
in  London,  and  a  Royal  Festival  Hall  concert 
and  recording  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solem- 
nis.  Since  his  London  Symphony  debut  in 
1984,  Mr.  Tate  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  worldwide.  He  made  his  concert 
debut  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
in  1982,  after  leading  their  recording  of 
Canteloube's  Songs  of  the  Auvergne  with  Kiri 
Te  Kanawa.  He  was  soon  named  their 
first-ever  principal  conductor,  and  he  has 
toured  with  them  to  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  the  major  festivals  of  Europe. 
Last  summer  they  traveled  to  Aix-en-Pro- 
vence  for  an  acclaimed  production  of  Cost 
fan  tutte.  Mr.  Tate  made  his  Salzburg  Festival 
debut  in  1985  and  has  returned  each  sum- 
mer for  opera  and  concerts.  This  summer 
he  returns  to  Salzburg  for  a  series  of  con- 
certs with  the  Mozarteum  Orchestra  and 
soloist  Mitsuko  Uchida.  Mr.  Tate's  recent 
recordings  include  Mozart  and  Haydn 
symphonies,  Schoenberg's  Verklarte  Nacht, 
and  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  with 
Frank  Peter  Zimmermann,  all  with  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  on  EMI;  the 
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Mozart  piano  concertos  with  Mitsuko 
Uchida  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
on  Philips,  to  be  followed  by  the  Beethoven 
concertos;  Strauss's  Arabella  With  KiriTe 
Kanawa,  on  Decca;  and  Offenbach's  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  on  EMI. 

Born  in  Salisbury,  England,  Jeffrey  Tate 
began  his  conducting  stidies  at  the  London 
Opera  Centre  after  studying  medicine  in 
Cambridge.  Early  on,  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  he  assisted  Sir  Georg  Solti, 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Rudolf  Kempe,  and  Carlos 
Kleiber,  among  others.  From  1976  to  1980 
he  assisted  Pierre  Boulez  at  Bayreuth  in 
preparing  a  new  Ring  production;  he  also 
assisted  Mr.  Boulez  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
preparing  the  world  premiere  of  Berg's 
Lulu  in  its  full  three-act  version.  Mr.  Tate 
made  his  conducting  debut  with  Carmen  at 
the  Goteborg  Opera  of  Sweden  in  1978  and 
made  debuts  soon  after  that  in  Cologne, 
Hamburg,  and  Nice.  He  made  his  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  debut  in  1980  with  Lulu 
and  has  since  returned  there  for  repertoire 
ranging  from  Mozart  through  Stravinsky. 
At  San  Francisco  Opera  he  has  led  produc- 
tions oiElektra  and  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mr. 
Tate  made  his  Royal  Opera  debut  in  April 
1982  with  La  clemenza  di  Tito;  in  June  1983 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  with 
Ariadne  aufNaxos.  He  was  made  principal 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  1987.  Mr. 
Tate  is  making  his  first  Tanglewood  appear- 
ance with  this  week's  Boston  Symphony 
concert. 


Maria  Joao  Pires 

Born  in  1944  in 
Lisbon,  Maria 
Joao  Pires  first 
played  the  piano 
in  public  when 
she  was  four, 
gave  her  first 
recital  at  five, 
and  appeared  as 
soloist  in  a 
Mozart  concerto 
two  years  later.  From  ages  nine  to  sixteen 
she  studied  at  the  Lisbon  Academy  of  Music 
with  Professor  Campos  Coelho;  she  was 
also  strongly  influenced  by  the  musicologist 
Francine  Benoit,  who  taught  her  composi- 
tion, theory,  and  the  history  of  music.  At 
sixteen  she  continued  her  studies  with  Rosi 
Schmidt  at  the  Musikhochschule  in  Munich; 
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she  subsequently  worked  for  a  year  with 
Karl  Engel  in  Hanover.  During  this  time 
she  continued  to  perform  throughout 
Portugal,  Spain,  and,  later,  Germany,  win- 
ning several  important  awards  and  prizes. 
In  1970  she  won  first  prize  in  the  Beethoven 
Competition  in  Brussels,  launching  her  on 
an  international  career  that  included  con- 
certo and  recital  performances  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Japan.  She  also  made  several 
award- winning  records;  her  recordings  of 
the  complete  Mozart  piano  sonatas  have 
won  the  Edison  Prize,  the  Prix  de 
1'Academie  du  Disque  Francais,  and  the 
Prix  de  1'Academie  Charles  Cross.  Following 
a  four-year  interruption  of  her  career  for 
reasons  of  health,  she  resumed  her  interna- 
tional career  in  January  1986  with  an 
acclaimed  United  Kingdom  recital  debut  in 
London  at  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall.  She  has 
been  heralded  in  Europe  as  one  of  today's 
more  interesting  artists,  and  as  an  eloquent 
performer  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Beethoven,  and  Chopin.  She  made  her 
Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  this  past  winter. 
With  the  resumption  of  her  career,  Ms. 
Pires  has  received  numerous  invitations  to 
perform  as  both  concerto  soloist  and  re- 
citalist  throughout  the  world.  She  made  a 
highly  successful  debut  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  under  Charles  Dutoit  in  Feb- 
ruary 1986  and  in  January  and  February 
1988  completed  a  debut  tour  of  North 
America  that  included  performances  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Zubin 
Mehta,  the  Montreal  Symphony  under 
Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  the  Houston  Symphony 
under  Gerard  Schwarz,  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony under  Andrew  Davis,  and  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa 
under  Rafael  Friibeck  de  Burgos.  During 
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the  1988-89  season  Ms.  Pires  has  appeared 
at  many  of  the  leading  international  music 
centers  and  festivals  and  has  given  a 
number  a  television  performances;  high- 
lights have  included  concerts  in  Vienna 
with  Claudio  Abbado  and  in  Munich  with 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini.  This  week's  Tangle- 
wood  concert  marks  her  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Peter  Serkin 

American  pianist 
Peter  Serkin  has 
been  acclaimed 
for  his  guest 
appearances 
with  major  sym- 
phony orchestras, 
as  recitalist,  as 
chamber  music 
performer,  and 
as  a  recording 
artist.  In  August  1983  he  was  honored  as 
the  first  pianist  to  receive  the  Premio 
Accademia  Musicale  Chigian  Siena  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  artistic  achieve- 
ment. Mr.  Serkin  began  lessons  in  music 
and  piano  with  Blanche  Moyse  and  Luis 
Batlle  and  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  1958,  studying  there  for  six  years 
with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski, 
and  his  father  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  also 
worked  with  the  late  Ernst  Oster  and  Mar- 
cel Moyse,  and  he  continues  to  study  with 
Mr.  Horszowski  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel. 
Since  his  first  public  performance  in  the 
summer  of  1959  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  and  his  New  York  debut  that  same 
fall,  Mr.  Serkin  has  appeared  with  the 
world's  major  symphony  orchestras.  Reflect- 
ing his  longstanding  and  absorbing  interest 
in  contemporary  music,  Mr.  Serkin  has 
worked  with  such  composers  as  Berio, 
Takemitsu,  Messiaen,  and  Peter  Lieberson, 
whose  1985  Piano  Concerto  commissioned 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
centennial  he  premiered  and  recorded  with 
the  orchestra.  Mr.  Serkin  is  also  an 
acclaimed  Mozartian;  his  prizewinning 
recording  with  Alexander  Schneider  and 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  six 
concertos  Mozart  composed  in  1784  was 
selected  by  Stereo  Review  as  one  of  the  best 
recordings  of  the  1970s.  Recent  additions 
to  Mr.  Serkin's  discography  of  more  than 
fifty  recordings  include,  on  Pro  Arte,  the 
two  Brahms  piano  concertos  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  under  Robert  Shaw, 
Beethoven's  last  three  sonatas,  Schubert 
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dances,  and,  just  released,  Beethoven's 
Diabelli  Variations.  His  recording  of  solo 
works  by  Stravinsky,  Wolpe,  and  Lieberson 
for  New  World  received  a  1987  Grammy 
nomination  for  "Best  Classical  Solo  Record- 
ing" and  was  cited  as  "Best  Recording  of 
the  Month"  by  Stereo  Review.  Other  record- 
ings by  Mr.  Serkin  are  available  on  the  New 
World,  Erato,  and  CBS  Masterworks  labels. 
Mr.  Serkin's  1989-90  season  is  marked  by 
several  highlights.  With  his  friend  and 
former  classmate  Young  Uck  Kim  he  will 
conclude  a  collaboration  presenting  the 
complete  Beethoven  sonatas  for  violin  and 
piano  in  New  York.  He  will  make  solo  ap- 
pearances with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, Dallas  Symphony,  Vancouver  Sym- 
phony, and  Houston  Symphony,  and  he 
will  perform  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  in  a 
tour  that  will  include  Carnegie  Hall.  A  re- 
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cital  tour  of  Europe  will  include  perform- 
ances in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  He 
will  also  make  a  United  States  tour,  the 
fruition  of  a  project  unprecedented  in 
scope — "The  Serkin  Commissions":  Mr. 
Serkin  has  commissioned  ten  of  today's 
most  exciting  composers  for  solo  works  that 
will  make  up  an  entire  recital  program  he 
will  present  in  seventeen  cities  across  the 
United  States,  twice  in  New  York.  Recent 
engagements  have  included  United  States 
recital  performances  of  Mozart,  Chopin, 
Beethoven,  and  Peter  Lieberson's  Bagatelles, 
and  the  Paris  premiere  of  Takemitsu's/?^r- 
run  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Mr.  Serkin 
has  performed  frequently  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Tanglewood  in  1970,  and  he  has 
been  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  since  1985. 


Trevor  Pinnock 

Trevor  Pinnock 
is  acclaimed 
worldwide  as  a 
harpsichordist 
and  conductor 
with  a  special 
interest  in  the 
repertory  of  the 
seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  cen- 
turies. As  soloist 
and  with  the  English  Concert,  which  he 
formed  in  1973,  he  is  acclaimed  for  his  vital 
and  expressive  performances  on  original 
instruments.  Whether  working  with  these, 
or  appearing  as  a  guest  conductor,  he  has 
consistently  challenged  preconceptions  by 
breaking  down  the  artificial  barriers  be- 
tween "authentic"  and  "modern"  perform- 
ances. During  the  past  several  seasons,  Mr. 
Pinnock  has  appeared  in  recital  and  con- 
ducted numerous  major  orchestras 
throughout  North  America.  He  has  won 
reengagements  and  open  invitations  from 
major  orchestras  and  festivals  throughout 
the  world,  and  with  the  English  Concert  he 
has  won  over  even  the  most  conservative 
audiences.  During  the  1988-89  season  in 
New  York  City  alone,  Mr.  Pinnock  appeared 
at  Lincoln  Center  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall, 
Alice  Tully  Hall,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  as  well  as  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the 
92  nd  Street  "Y" 

Mr.  Pinnock  received  his  early  musical 
training  as  a  chorister  at  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. He  subsequently  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  where  he  was  strongly 
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warned  of  the  lack  of  a  future  career  for  a 
harpsichordist  specializing  in  music  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Since  1978  he  and  the  English  Concert 
have  been  under  exclusive  contract  to 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  for  whom  they 
have  made  more  than  sixty  recordings. 
This  relationship  was  recently  extended 
through  1996  and  will  include  an  additional 
thirty-five  recordings  with  the  English 
Concert  and  eighteen  with  the  Classical 
Band.  Heard  regularly  on  classical  radio 
stations  throughout  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Japan,  Mr.  Pinnock's  record- 
ings have  won  a  large  number  of  interna- 
tional awards;  he  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  best-selling  recording  artists  of  our 
time.  This  week's  concert  is  Mr.  Pinnock's 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  his  debut  engagement  at 
Tanglewood  with  two  programs  of  music  by 
Handel,  Vivaldi,  Telemann,  and  Haydn  in 
July  1986. 


Cho-Liang  Lin 

For  a  dozen 
years,  the  young 
Chinese-Amer- 
ican violinist 
Cho-Liang  Lin 
has  been 
acclaimed  on 
four  continents. 
Mr.  Lin  has  been 
engaged  and 
iarL—         reengaged  by 
more  than  eighty  orchestras  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Last  season  he  toured 
Australia,  Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  He  has  twice  toured  mainland 
China  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Culture — precedent-setting  events  for  a 
native  of  Taiwan.  Perhaps  his  most  memora- 
ble recent  performance  was  when  he  played 
unaccompanied  Bach  at  the  request  of  a 
presiding  judge  in  a  crowded  Federal  court- 
room in  New  York  in  December  1987,  at 
ceremonies  in  which  he  and  scores  of  others 
became  American  citizens.  Mr.  Lin  records 
exclusively  for  CBS  Masterworks;  his  recent 
album  of  Bruch's  G  minor  concerto  and 
Scottish  Fantasy  has  been  particularly 
acclaimed.  Other  award-winning  releases 
include  a  pairing  of  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto  and  Saint-Saens'  Violin  Concerto 
No.  3  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the 
Philharmonic,  and  Mozart's  Third  and 
Fifth  violin  concertos  with  Raymond  Lep- 


pard  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra. 
A  highlight  of  Mr.  Lin's  1989-90  season  will 
be  his  recording  of  the  Brahms  string  sex- 
tets for  CBS  Masterworks  with  Isaac  Stern, 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  Michael  Tree,  Jaime  Laredo,  and 
Sharon  Robinson  following  Carnegie  Hall 
performances  in  December.  CBS  Master- 
works  will  also  release  his  recording  of 
Mozart's  Second  and  Seventh  violin  concer- 
tos and  C  major  Rondo  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  under  Leppard.  The 
season  will  also  include  return  engagements 
with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Boston, 
Houston,  San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  To- 
ronto, and  Vancouver,  return  appearances 
in  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Sweden,  and  a  tour  of  England 
with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Esa-Pekka  Salonen.  Mr. 
Lin  will  also  appear  with  pianist  Yefim 
Bronfman  and  cellist  Gary  Hoffman  per- 
forming Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  with 
the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  under  Lukas 
Foss,  and  in  recitals  with  pianist  Andre- 
Michel  Schub. 

Cho-Liang  Lin  began  his  violin  studies 
when  he  was  five:  motivated  by  the  sound 
of  a  violin  from  a  neighbor's  window,  he 
persuaded  his  parents,  neither  of  them 
musicians,  to  buy  him  a  small  instrument. 
He  gave  his  first  public  performance  two 
years  later.  When  he  was  twelve  he  entered 
the  Sydney  Conservatorium  in  Australia, 
where  a  master  class  given  by  Itzhak 
Perlman  inspired  a  resolve  to  attend  Juil- 
liard  and  study  with  Mr.  Perlman's  teacher, 
Dorothy  DeLay.  Mr.  Lin  entered  Juilliard 
when  he  was  fifteen.  Two  years  later,  in 
1977,  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Queen  Sofia 
International  Violin  Competition  in  Ma- 
drid. Also  that  year  he  was  chosen  as  a 
soloist  for  Jimmy  Carter's  inauguration  day 
concerts;  he  was  invited  by  Isaac  Stern  to 
be  one  of  five  young  instrumentalists  in  a 
chamber  music  concert  celebrating  Mr. 
Stern's  sixtieth  birthday;  and  he  made  his 
professional  debut,  with  the  Saint  Louis 
Symphony.  By  the  time  he  graduated  from 
Juilliard  in  1981,  Mr.  Lin  was  playing  sixty 
concerts  a  year;  his  current  schedule  aver- 
ages almost  twice  that  number.  Mr.  Lin 
plays  the  1707  "Dushkin"  Stradivarius  that 
belonged  to  Stravinsky's  violinist  friend 
Samuel  Dushkin  and  on  which  the  com- 
poser's violin  works  were  premiered.  He 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  March 
1985  with  the  Stravinsky  concerto,  ap- 
peared at  Tanglewood  in  1985,  1986,  and 
1987,  and  made  his  most  recent  BSO  ap- 
pearances on  subscription  concerts  in 
January  1988. 
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Fifteen  minutes  up  the  road  from  Tanglewood 
is  a  historic  National  Register  property 
with  room  for  a  few  good  companies. 

It  is  a  group  of  classic  red  brick  mill 
buildings.  It  stands  on  eleven  acres  near  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  due  north  from  the  Tanglewood 
Main  Gate.  We're  Clock  Tower  Associates, 
a  family  enterprise,  the  owners.  We  are  not 
in  the  real  estate  business;  we  bought  our 
mill  complex  to  house  our  five  businesses, 
which  have  outgrown  their  present 
quarters.  We  are  having  the  restoration 
done  by  this  country's  foremost  architec- 
tural firm  in  the  field  of  historic  preserva- 
tion. We  will  make  our  move  in  1990,  and 
will  be  using  95,000  square  feet  of  the 
space.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
more  will  remain,  for  a  few  companies  we 
believe  will  fit  well  with  us  there.  If  you 
would  be  interested  in  learning  more  of  the 
details,  please  get  in  touch  with  us,  soon. 
Our  telephone  number  is  (413)  447-7311. 
Ask  for  Michael  Miller, 
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An  impression  of  early 
Pittsfield.  The  Clock  Tower 
buildings  stand  directly  above 
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A  Special  Life-style 

Carleton-Willard  Village  is 
an  exceptional  continuing 
care  retirement  community. 
Gracious  independent  living 
accommodations  and  fully 
licensed,  long-term  health 
care  facilities  exist  in  a 
traditional  New  England 
environment. 

100  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)  275-8700 

Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 
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Do  you  think 

about  money  when 

vou  shouldn't? 


^  Let  a  Bank  of  New  England  Private  Banker  take  care  of 
all  your  financial  details,  thereby  giving  you  the  time  and  free- 
dom to  enjoy  your  success.  Call  617-573-7340.  Go  ahead. 
You've  earned!  it. 


Bank  of 

New  England 


I 
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Above 

and 
Beyond. 


Mountainside  atjiminy  Peak 

Condominiums 

Stand  above  it  all  and  cast  your  eyes 
on  views  beyond  description.  Without 
question,  Mountainside  represents 
one  of  the  ultimate  vacation  home 
communities  in  the  Berkshires. 
Incomparably  located  between  the 
Williamstown  stage  and  theTangle- 
wood  Shed,  Mountainside  has  it  all: 
quality... comfort... and  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Jericho  Valley 

Come  visit  the  area's  finest  foulp 
season  resort  and  stay  with  us-rajK 
a  night,  for  a  season,  or  forever? 

Model  home  is  open  daily  from 
10-5.   Prices  begin  at  $179,500.   f 


(413)  738-5500 


/' 
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Hancock,  Mass.  01237 


I 
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Directions:  Route  7  to  Route  43  or  Brodie  Mountain  Road;  follow  signs  to  Jiminy  Peak. 


Points 
Gallery 


Colonie  Center 

Crossgates  Mall 

Poughkeepsie  Galleria 


Keep  Great  Music  Alive 


Become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 
and  enjoy  special  benefits      A 
all  season 
long! 
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FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50     y 
FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

(includes  children  under  21) 

Attend  concerts  performed  by  the 
student  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  Receive  a  10  %  dis- 
count on  purchases  at  the  Glass 
House.  Register  for  the  popular 
Talks  &  Walks  luncheon-lecture 
series. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

In  addition  receive  the  1990 
Tanglewood  Advance  Ticket  Order 
Form  next  February,  before  tickets 
go  on  sale  to  the  general  public 
(for  gifts  received  before  12/31/89). 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $200 

In  addition,  receive  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  Tanglewood  program 
book.  Enjoy  membership  in  the 
Tanglewood  Tent  Club — which 
provides  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  on  concert  days. 
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PARKING  MEMBERSHIP  $300 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  special 
parking. 

HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $500 

In  addition,  enjoy  elegant  buffet 
dining  prior  to  weekend  concerts 
at  the  Highwood  Manor  House. 
Receive  silver  card  parking 
privileges  at  the  Highwood  estate. 
Reserve  small  dining  facilities  for 
private  parties.  Enjoy  post-concert 
refreshments. 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 
$1,250  and  above 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
suppers  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  at  the  Seranak  Supper 
Club.  Attend  a  gala  event  at 
Seranak.  Attend  a  special  closed 
rehearsal  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the 
Tanglewood  program  book. 
Receive  two  passes  to  each  BSO 
Saturday  morning  Open  Rehear- 
sal. Receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to  a 
Thursday  Recital.  Enjoy  gold  card 
parking  privileges.  Receive  priority 
ticket  assistance  through  the 
Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  E.  Tomlin,  Director  of 
Annual  Giving  (413)  637-1600 
or  (617)  266-1492 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1989  season.      Thll2lGW(©(l 

to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund.     ANNUAL1FUND 


Enclosed  is  my  contribution  of  S 
Name  


Telephone 


Address 


City. 


State 


Zip 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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. . .  are  being  custom 
designed  and  built  today 
by  one  of  the  county's 
oldest  and  most  reliable 
contractors;  Allegrone 
Construction. 


And  they're  being  built 
to  last! 

We  offer  exclusive 
residential  communities 
and  Classic  Homes  built 
on  oursiteoryoursby 
craftsmen  who  take  the 
time  to  do  things  right. 

Another  very  special 
feature  in  each  Allegrone 
Home  is  our  architect. 
He'll  masterfully 
co-design  a  home  with 
you  that  fits  your 
individual  dreams  and 
design  criteria. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build 
your  home  in  the 
Berkshires. 

TODAY'S 
CLASSIC  HOMES 


4LLEGR0NE 

CONSTRUCTION  C0MB4NY,  INC. 


Meadow  Ridge:  Contemporary  homes  near 
Onota  Lake. 

May  Brook:  Distinctive  colonial  estates. 
Elmore  Drive  and  Grange  Hall  Road: 

Woodland  properties  in  Dalton. 
Ashmere  Lake:  Homesites  with  lake  and 
boating  rights. 
Lenox:  Mountain  grandeur  amongst  9  + acres. 


1921 


413/442-3780 
413/499-1401 
413/499-4436  FAX 


FOR  MORE 

INFORMATION 

CALL  TODAY! 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


SZECHUAN 

MANDARIN 

&  HUNAN  STYLE 

CHINESE  CUISINE 


•  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE  •  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

•  OPEN  7  DAYS      •  NO  MSG  USED 


•  FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


499*0660 

664  PITTSFIELD  AVE..  LENOX 


Maintaining  the  majesty 
of  the  Tanglewood  trees  . . . 


HRUPT 

The  Haupt  Tree  Company 

Sheffield.  Massachusetts  01257 
413-229-8565 


1989  Boston  Symphony 

Association  of  Volunteers 

Tanglewood  Association 

Executive  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anthony  G.  Massimiano 

Secretary!  Treasurer 

Dr.  Gerard  Fromm 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer — Volunteer  Services 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Handler — Support  Services 

Mrs.  John  C.Johnson — TMC  &  Education 

Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Leibowitz — Nominating 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz — Fundraising 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton — Development 

Berkshire  Day 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Nash 

Business  Friends 

Mr.  Leon  L.  Siegel 

The  Dansant 

Mrs.  Gregory  D.  Shouldice 

Mrs.  R.  Dean  Roberts 

Friends  Reception 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Quinn 

Glass  House 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Koussevitzky  Society  Annual  Fund  Event 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 

Long-range  Planning 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Membership 

Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Cohen 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Mrs.  Charles  St.  John 

Phonathon 

Mr.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  David  L.  Kalib 

Publicity 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Nichols 
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We  fre  Here 

IfYouNeedUs 


24  hours  a  day 
Emergency  Care 

447-2000 


Berkshire  Medical  Center 

725  North  Street,  Pittsfield.  MA 

Berkshire  County's  most  comprehensive  hospital 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Rosenblatt 

Seranah 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Morse 

Student  Parties 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Tanglewood  Endowed  Seat  Program 

Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Tent  Club 

Mr.  Ernest  Sagalyn 

TMC  Koussevitzky  /Fellowship  Luncheon 

Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan 

Mrs. John  C.Johnson 

Tour  Guides 

Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Ushers 

Mr.  Bruce  Callahan 

Volunteer  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Norman  B.  Shaffer 

Youth  Activities 

Mrs.  Gerard  Fromm 
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Berkshire 


MAGAZINE 


A 


magazine  that  truly  reflects  the 
richness  and  diversity  of  the  region.  If 
you  already  subscribe  to  the  Berkshire 
way  of  life,  this  magazine  is  made  for  you. 

The  Berkshire  Guide  a 

complete  listing  of  upcom- 
ing events  throughout  the 
Berkshires. 

H  \  S  T  0  R  Y  A  look  at  where 
we  have  been. 

Breathtaking  Pictures 

Noted  photographers  cap- 
ture the  Berkshires  in  stun- 
ning color. 

Important    Issues    in- 

depth  reporting  on  the  issues 
that  affect  the  region. 

PEOPLE  Famous  and  not 
so  famous  neighbors  you 
should  know. 

PLACES  Special  corners  of 
the  region  that  are  more 
than  worth  exploring. 


e  Copy  Price! 


□12  issues  $28.95  □   Payment  enclosed 

□  6  issues  $14.95  □   Please  bill  me 

(Canadian  and  foreign  add  $4.00) 


Name 


Address 


City  State  Zip 

(Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery  of  your  first  issue.)  A9XTR6 

BERKSHIRE  •  P.O.  Box  617  •  Stockbridge,  MA  01262 


Days 

in 

theAts 

An  Unparalleled  Summer 
Opportunity  For  Youth 

This  summer,  for  the  twenty- 
second  season,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Tanglewood 
is  pleased  to  sponsor  hundreds 
of  middle  school  students  from 
Boston  and  other  cities  paired 
with  students  from  suburban 
communities  throughout 
Massachusetts  in  a  week  of 
unparalleled  arts  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Other  partici- 
pating area  cultural  institutions 
include  the  Berkshire  Theatre 
Festival,  Berkshire  Opera 
Company,  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Chesterwood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  and 
Shakespeare  8c  Co. 


Tanglew(©d 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  contributors  to  Days  in  the  Arts: 
The  Boston  Foundation,  The  Boston  Globe  Foundation,  The  Cambridge  Foundation,  The  Compton 
Foundation,  The  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Endowment,  Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation,  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  Property  Capital  Trust  and  all  those  individuals  who 
generously  support  the  program.  In  addition,  the  following  have  contributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated 
Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts:  Anonymous,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust — Trustee  of  the  Peter  E.  Strauss  Trust, 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust,  IBN1  Corporation,  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation, 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.  Stevens  Foundation  and  the  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Youth  Activities  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 


H7ete  putting 

the  privileged  few 

in  their  place. 


Hard  work  has  its  rewards.  It's  allowed 
you  to  get  where  you  are  today.  It  also  means 
you  have  to  face  challenges  every  day.  We 
appreciate  this,  which  is  why  we're  saving  a 
place  for  you.  At  Stratford  Ponds. 

This  English-designed  community, 
nestled  amidst  70  wooded  acres  on  Cape 
Cod,  is  the  perfect  retreat  from  the  outside 
world.  Because  here,  the  lifestyle  is  gentle 
and  the  pace,  unhurried.  Everything,  from 
the  Tudor-style  homes  to  the  brick  lanes 
and  lovely  gardens,  combines  to  create 


an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquility. 

You  can  choose  your  Stratford  Ponds 
home  from  four  extraordinary  townhome 
designs.  Or  if  you  prefer,  you  may  select  a 
single  family  home  from  our  new  Cottage 
Collection,  which  features  five  English- 
inspired  designs. 

So  stop  by  Stratford  Ponds  and  find  out 
why  people  like  yourself  are  being  put  in  their 
place.  Or  call  1  -800-EGERTON.  Prices  start 
at  $185,000  for  townhomes  and  $252,000 
for  homes  in  the  Cottage  Collection. 


STRATFORD 
PONDS 

Route  130,Mashpee,MA 
Sales  &  Information  Centre  open  daily  from  9  to  5  or  by  appointment 


Broker  participation  invited. 


A  Community  of  Egerton  Development  Corporation 


Shafgspeare  '89 

The  Tempest    June  24 -Sept.  3 

A  Touch  of  Satire    June  28-  Sept.  3 

jRichard  III    Aug.  1-Sept.  3 

Shakespeare  &  Company 

The  Mount,  Lenox,  MA         (413)  637-3353 


MULUN  JONES 
ANTgpES 

OXJNWFRENCH 

525  So.  Main  St.  (Rte.  7) 
Great  Barrington,  MA  01230 

413  •  528  •  4871 
10-5  Daily  (Closed  Tuesday) 

Antiques  Direct  from  France 


When  You  Purchase  a  Luxury  Home, 

You  Expect  Oak  Floors  with  Mahogany  Accents. 


For  that  kind  of  money,  you 
expect  superb  quality— 
and  meticulous  attention 
to  detail,  from  head  to  toe. 

At  Herring  Run,  you'll  find 
a  home  that  feels  like  home, 
with  over  2000  square  feet 
of  brilliantly  designed  living 
space  (including  2  bedrooms 
&  2V2  baths).  A  grand  two- 
story  living  room  with 
finely-crafted  oak  floors.  A 
fully-applianced  Euro-style 


kitchen.  A  spacious  first- 
floor  master  suite  with 
walk-in  closets,  whirlpool 
bath  and  separate  shower. 
A  500  sq.  ft.  deck  with  fab- 
ulous water  views.  Out- 
doors, a  swimming  pool, 
two  Har-Tru  tennis  courts, 
and  acres  of  quiet  wooded 
land.  Herring  Run... it's  all 
you've  expected. 


HERIWQ 


Our  spectacular  new  model  home 
welcomes  you  11-5  daily,  or 
by  appointment.  Please  call 
(508)  888-6436.  Priced  from 
the  upper  $200,000% 
all-inclusive. 


In  the  Village  of  Bournedale,  lk  hr.  from  Hingham,  less  than  an  hour  from  Boston.  From  Rte.  3,  take  exit  2  to  Herring  Pond  Rd.  Take  a  left; 
Herring  Run  is  2.5  miles  on  the  left.  From  1-495  (which  becomes  Rte.  25  east):  Take  exit  2.  Proceed  around  the  rotary  to  Rte.  6  east.  Continue 
for  2.5  miles.  Turn  left  at  flashing  light.  Herring  Run  is  .5  miles  on  the  right. 

Broker  participation  is  encouraged. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  acknowledge  these  distinguished 
corporations  and  professional  organizations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary 
response  in  support  of  the  orchestra's  needs  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Corporate  Underwriters 

Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
GE  Plastics 

BSO  Single  Concert  Sponsors 

TDK 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD  COMMITTEE 

Hilbert  H.  Finn 

Chairman 

David  E.  Birkhaeuser 
Philip  Freud 
Irving  Kronenberg 
Leon  Siegel 

Regional  Chairmen 
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BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OFTANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  these  Business  Friends 
of  Tanglewood  members  for  their  generous  and  valuable  support  totaling  $300 
and  up  during  the  1989  fiscal  year.  Names  that  are  both  capitalized  and  under- 
scored in  the  Business  Friends  listing  recognize  gifts  of  $1,250  or  more. 
Capitalization  denotes  support  of  $650-$  1,249. 


Accountants 


Sax,  Macy,  Fromm  and  Co. 

CPA's 
Clifton,  NJ 
(201)472-6250 

Barry  M.  Wesson,  CPA 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-2450 

Arthur  S.  Zucker  &  Co. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  683-4060 


Advertising 


The  Berkshire  Trader 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  499-3478 

CLARK/LINSKY  DESIGN, 
INC. 

Boston,  MA 
(617)262-1077 

Jaycole  Advertising 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  533-6355 

Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps 
Boston,  MA 
(617)  542-6913 

R.T.  BLASS 

Old  Chatham,  NY 

(518)  766-2222 

Teletime  Advertising 
Garden  City,  NY 
(516)  228-8383 

Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 
Manhasset  Hills,  NY 
(516)  352-4255 

Antiques  8c  Galleries 

Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery,  Inc. 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-3184 

The  Shop  on  Main  Street 
Chatham,  NY 
(518)  392-9044 

STONE'S  THROW 
ANTIQUES 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-2733 

Wynn  A.  Sayman  Antiques 
Richmond,  MA 

(413)698-2272 

Architecture 

Bradley  Architects,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)448-8253 


Gonchor  &  Sput  Architects 

and  Planners,  PC. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)  685-2883 

Hallock  Architects,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-0536 

Automotive 

Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 
Worcester,  MA 
(508)  853-3730 

CENTRAL  BERKSHIRE 
NEW  CAR  DEALERS 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)442-1584 

S&W  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Ridgewood,  NY 
(718)  821-3060 

SHAKER  CHEVROLET- 
CADILLAC— 
OLDSMOBILE 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-4477 

Tire  Centers,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1371 

Banking 

Bank  of  Boston, 

Western  Mass.,  N.A. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  455-5651 

BANK OF NEW 
ENGLAND— WEST 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1600 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
SAVINGS  BANK 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-5601 

CITY  SAVINGS  BANK  OF 
PITTSFIELD 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-4421 

COMFED  Savings  Bank 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  447-8400 

First  Agricultural  Bank 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-3000 

Great  Barrington  Savings 

Bank 
Great  Barrington,  Sheffield, 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)528-1190 


The  Lee  National  Bank 
Lee,  MA 

(413)243-0115 

Lee  Savings  Bank 
Lee,  MA 

(413)243-0117 

The  Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-0017 

LENOX  SAVINGS  BANK 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)243-0147 

NORTH  ADAMS  HOOSAC 
SAVINGS  BANK 
North  Adams,  MA 
(413)  663-5353 

THE  PITTSFIELD 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  447-7304 

Beverage  Sales/Distribution 

THE  FAHEY  BEVERAGE~ 
CO.,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-7313 

Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
Goshen,  CT 
(203)491-2078 

MERCHANT  DUVIN 

Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-2811 


Clothing 

The  1884  House 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-5159 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-4007 

Arcadian  Shop 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3010 

Besse-Clarke,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)447-7361 

Elise  Farar 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1131 

Loehmann's 
Bronx,  NY 
(212)409-2000 

Rothman  8c  Company 
New  York,  NY 
(212) 777-7400 


The  Talbots 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-3576 

Contracting/Building 

A. W.Clark, Jr.  &Son 
Waitsfield.VT 
(802)  496-3030 

CM.  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4020 

County  Concrete  Corp. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4980 

J.H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-3050 

Peter  D.  Whitehead,  Builder 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-3185 

PETRICCA 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-6926 

WARD'S  NURSERY,  INC. 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-0166 

William  T.  Lahart  &  Son, 

Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0146 

WE.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 
West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-7003 

Consumer  Goods/ 
Distributors 

Berkshire  Beef  Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  447-7394 

Bestflor  Distributors,  Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 

(203)951-1644 

Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
Adams,  MA 
(413) 743-3885 

Elmark 

Huntingdon  Valley,  PA 

(215)  447-0750 

FAIRWINDS  GOURMET 
COFFEE  COMPANY 
Concord,  NH 
(800)  645-4515 

J-L  Distributors,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-7185 

RTR  NABISCO 
FOUNDATION 
Washington,  D.C. 

(202)  626-7250 

Stern  &Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 

(203)  527-5166 


Dentistry 


Jeffrey  Kochman,  D.D.S. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  753-3560 

Arthur  Schon,  D.D.S.,  PC. 
Scarsdale,  NY 
(914)  725-5700 

JOSEPH  M.  WEINSTEIN, 
D.D.S.,  PC. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)927-1117 

Education 

Berkshire  Community 

College 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4660 

Berkshire  Country  Day 

School,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0755 

Darrow  School 
New  Lebanon,  NY 
(518)  794-7700 

Hartford  College  for  Women 
Hartford,  CT 
(203)236-1215 

The  Kolburne  School,  Inc. 
New  Marlborough,  MA 
(413)  229-8787 

Miss  Hall's  School 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-6401 

Pittsfield  High  School 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1235 

Rudolph  Steiner  School 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)528-1529 

Simon's  Rock  of  Bard  College 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413) 528-0771 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan 

Educational  Center 
Boston,  MA 
(617)  244-2202 

Valleyhead,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3635 

Williams  College  Executive 

Program 
William stown,  MA 
(413)  597-2544 

Electronics 

New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 
Mamaroneck,  NY 
(914)  698-7600 

Energy/Utilities 

The  Berkshire  Gas  Co. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-1511 


THE  HOME  GAS 
CORPORATION 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)528-1910 

O'Connell  Oil  Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  499-4800 

Western  Mass.  Electric  Co. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)443-6411 

Engineering 

GENERAL  SYSTEMS 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2880 

Hill — Engineers,  Architects, 

Planners,  Inc. 
Dalton,  MA 
(413)  684-0925 

Irwin  J.  Speyer,  P.E., 

F.A.C.I. 
White  Plains,  NY 
(914)  949-0600 

Financial  Services 

Fenton,  Pinsonnault  & 

Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-7366 

GELFAND,  RENNERT  & 
FELDMAN 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  682-0234 

George  &  Sheila  Keator 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1146 

Loveman  and  Vigeant 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-9122 

Ernest  Sagalyn,  CLU 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)442-1779 

Salesmark,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-0870 

SLR  Financial  Group 
Upper  Montclair,  NJ 
(201)783-0500 

Smith  Barney, 

Harris  Upham  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 

(203)  275-0747 

Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage  Inc. 
North  Hills,  NY 
(516)  527-6222 

Funeral  Homes 

Dery  Funeral  Home 
Pittsfield,  Dalton,  Cheshire, 

MA 
(413)443-9151 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral 

Home 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-3080 


Hardware/Home  Supplies 

Carr  Hardware  8c  Supply 

Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)443-5611 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-6916 

DRESSER-HULL  LUMBER 
CO. 

Lee,  MA 

(413)243-1400 

Heating  Oil/Gasoline 

Lipton  Energy 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-9191 

SANTA  FUEL,  INC. 
Bridgeport,  CT 
(203)  367-3661 

High  Technology/Electronics 

PHOENIX 
TECHNOLOGIES 
FOUNDATION 
Norwood,  MA 
(617)  551-4361 

TDK 

Port  Washington,  NY 

Industrial 

J.  Gerber  8c  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)613-1100 

Laurel  Steel,  Inc. 
New  Hudson,  MI 
(416)  585-9425 

Ray  Murray,  Inc. 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-2164 

Southern  Berkshire  Welding 

Co.,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0639 

Insurance 

Bardwell,  DAngelo,  Bowlby 

Insurance  Agency 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5626 

BERKSHIRE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4321 

BIENER  AGENCY,  INC. 
Great  Neck,  NY 
(516)  482-7700 

Colt  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5648 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 
Springfield,  MA 
(413)781-6850 


McCormick,  Smith  8c  Curry 

Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-6428 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-8067 

Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb, 

Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)  447-7376 

Stevenson  &  Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-3581 

Interior  Design 

LENOX  DESIGN 
RESOURCES 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-4253 

Legal 

CAIN,  HIBBARD,  MYERS 
&COOK 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-4771 

GEORGE,  DEGREGORIO 
&  MASSIMIANO 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4400 

DENMARK  &  RUMPH, 
PC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4501 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-4070 

Joel  S.  Greenberg,  PC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2244 

Richard  M.  Howland,  PC. 
Amherst,  MA 
(413)  549-4570 

Rutberg  &  Heller 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-2255 

Lester  M.  Shulklapper,  Esq. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)682-1211 

Summit  Rovins  &  Feldesman 
New  York,  NY 

(212)  702-2354 

Bernard  Turiel,  PC. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)  563-6830 

Management/Business 
Consulting 

Associated  Investors 
New  York,  NY 
(212) 422-9020 

Canter,  Achenbaum 

Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)751-9630 


Colonial  Consulting 
Corporation,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)307-1830 

HD  Services,  Inc. 
Dalton,  MA 
(413)  684-0160 

J.G.G.  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  584-8760 

Martin  Katz  Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  947-7544 

Locklin  Management 

Services 
Longmeadow,  MA 
(413)  567-9365 

Right  Associates 
Providence,  RI 
(401)331-1729 

Towers  Perrin 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  309-3400 

Manufacturing 

A.  Shapiro  &  Sons,  Inc. 
North  Adams,  MA 
(413)  663-6525 

BERKSHIRE 
CORPORATION 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-2602 

Berkshire  Plate  Glass,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-3113 

Davison  Trading  Company 
Holyoke,  MA 
(413)  534-7748 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PLASTICS 
Pittsfield,  MA 

(413)448-7110 

Jaff  Bros.  Woodworks,  Inc. 
Long  Island  City,  NY 

(718)784-1477 

J.  Weber  &  Associated 

Cos. 
West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(800)  543-3000 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 
Lee,  MA 
(413)  243-0053 

THEMUTTERPERL 
GROUP 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  239-0345 

Media/Entertainment 

All  Tickets,  Inc. 
Fort  Lee,  NJ 
(201)224-7400 

BALDWIN  PIANO  AND 
ORGAN  COMPANY 
New  York,  NY 

(212)  245-6700 


Berkshire  Broadcasting  Co., 

Inc. 
North  Adams,  MA 
(413)  663-6567 

Bose  Corporation 
Framington,  MA 

(617)  879-7330 

BOSTON  SHOWCASE  CO. 
Newton  Highlands,  MA 
(617)965-1100 

CATHARON  PRODUCTIONS 
Ghent,  NY 
(518)  392-9003 

Denon  America 
Parsippany,  NJ 
(201)  575-7810 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)  232-8200 

ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 

New  York,  NY 
(212)  556-6814 

International  Television 

Trading  Corp. 
South  Egremont,  MA 
(413)  528-9010 

TELARC 

INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 
Cleveland,  OH 
(216)  464-2313 

WCRB— 102.5  FM 
Waltham,  MA 

(617)  893-7080 


Medical/Science 


Berkshire  Anesthesiologists, 

EC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-0141 

BERKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2831 


BERKSHIRE  LEARNING 
CENTER,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  698-3392 

Berkshire  Oral  Surgery 

Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4540 

Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-6600 

BERKSHIRE  PHYSICIANS 
&  SURGEONS,  P.C. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-8501 

BERKSHIRE  UROLOGICAL 
DIVISION  OF  BERKSHIRE 
PHYSICIANS  8c 
SURGEONS,  P.C. 


Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-8575 


Peter  J.  Brecher,  Ph.D.,  P.C. 
Milford,  MA 

(508)  473-5888 

Ian  R.  Cameron,  M.D.,  P.C. 
Hartford,  CT 

DAMON  CORPORATION 
Needham  Heights,  MA 
(617)  449-0800 

Gait  8c  Shouldice  Eye 

Associates,  P.C. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-4564 

Hagyard  Pharmacy 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0048 

Health  Programs 

International,  Inc. 
Wellesley,  MA 
(617)  235-2995 

Levison  Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-1751 

Steven  A.  Silver,  M.D.,  P.C. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-7446 

Walk  In  Physicians — 

Ellis  M.  Fribush 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2921 

Moving/Storage 

Frank  L.  Castine,  Inc. 
Athol,  MA 
(617)  249-9105 
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ANTIQUES 


6  FLOORS     12  SHOPS 


PINE  COUNTRY  FURNITURE  from 

England,  Ireland,  Holland  &  France. 


Open  10  am  -  5  pm  daily  -  Closed  Tuesday 
Berkshire  School  Rd.,  Sheffield,  Ma.  413-229-8307 
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Mullen  Moving  and  Storage 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-0815 

SECURITY  SELF  STORAGE 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5181 

Paper  Products/ Printing 

Beloit  Corporation, 

Jones  Division 
Dalton,  MA 
(413)  443-5621 

BERKSHIRE  PRINTING 
MAILROOM 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-7252 

BRM  Associates,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  249-0505 

C.T  Brigham  Company 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5646 

CRANE  &  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Dalton,  MA 
(413)  684-2600 

James  River  Corp,  Curtis 

Division 
Adams,  MA 
(413)  743-0290 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

Lee,  MA 

(413)243-1000 

LABEL  ART,  INC. 
Wilton,  NH 

(800)258-1050 

MEAD  CORPORATION/ 
SPECIALTY  PAPER 
DIVISION 
South  Lee,  MA 
(413)243-1231 

Sheaffer  Eaton 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2210 

Studley  Press,  Inc. 
Dalton,  MA 
(413)  684-0441 

Walden  Printing  Company 
Walden,  NY 
(914)  778-3575 

Photography 

Photo  Shop,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)442-6411 

Scott  Photography 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-3651 

WHITESTONE  PHOTO 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0584 

Publishing 

Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)499-0514 


Real  Estate 


Charlotte  R.  Isaacs  Real 

Estate 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-3300 

Cohen  &  White  Associates 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1086 

Corashire  Realty 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-0014 

The  Curtis  Shops 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-6033 

The  Daley  Agency 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  448-8293 

Ellen  A.  Baise  Real 

Estate 
Lenox,  MA 
(413) 637-3519 

EVERGREEN  REALTY 

Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4610 

Henjay  Corp. 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-2079 

Irene  Dailey  Real  Estate 
Sheffield,  MA 
(413)  229-6609 

Mole  &  Mole  Real  Estate 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0096 

Reinholt  Realtors 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1251 

Richard  Tucker  Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-4760 

Ruffer  Real  Estate,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-5661 

The  Vomaco  Company 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-4185 

Services 

Abbott's  Limousine  & 
Livery  Service,  Inc. 
Lee,  MA 
(413)243-1645 

Adams  Laundry  &  Dry 

Cleaning  Co.,  Inc. 
Adams,  MA 
(413)  743-0505 

Anderson  &  King,  Inc. 
Croton  Falls,  NY 
(914)  277-8080 
(212)957-3690 

Covenant  Foundation 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
(617)566-1323 

Easy  Wash  G.B. 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)442-0618 


The  Haupt  Tree  Company, 

Inc. 
Sheffield,  MA 
(413)  229-8565 

Marians  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-3931 

Neal  F.  Blackmarr  Associates, 

Inc. 
Hartford,  CT 

(203)  249-6585 

Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-9186 

Bonnie  Brae  Cabins  & 

Campsites 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  443-4571 

BUTTERNUT  BASIN 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-2000 

Camp  Greylock  for  Boys 
New  York,  NY 
(212)582-1042 

Eastover  Resort 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0625 

Lakeside  Christian  Camp 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  447-8930 

Where  to  Eat 

THE  BURGER  KINGS  OF 
BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
Williamstown,  MA 
(413)  243-3551 

Candlelight  Inn  Restaurant 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-2745 

Church  Street  Cafe 
Lenox,  MA 
(413) 637-2745 

Crosby's 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3396 

The  River  House 
Williamstown,  MA 

(413)  458-4820 

Samel's  Deli  Shop 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-5927 

SHAKER  MILL  TAVERN 
West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-8565 

Where  to  Shop 

Christopher  &  Company 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-3612 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)298-3921 


J.L.M.  Inc.,  the  New  Developer  at  the 

VILLAGE  AT  OCTOBER  MOUNTAIN 

IS  OFFERING  .  .  . 


THE  BERKSHIRE  LIFESTYLE 
AT  REALISTIC  PRICES 

•  South  County  Condominiums 

•  2  and  3  Bedrooms  Units 

•  Tennis  and  Pool 

•  Minutes  To  All  Berkshire  Activities 

•  Priced  Affordably  From  $  115 ,000! 


Hours:  Monday  Thru  Saturday  9  till  4 
Sunday  1 1  to  3 


East  St.,  Lee  MA 
(413)243-1453 


Crescent  Creamery 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  445-4548 

Etc.  of  Lenox 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-3083 

Gershen  Furs 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  528-4318 

Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  442-9909 

HQUSATONIC  CURTAIN 
COMPANY 
Housatonic,  MA 
(413)  274-3317 

Jenifer  House 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1500 

KAY  BEE  TOY  8c  HOBBY 
SHOPS,  INC. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-0086 

Lenox  Kites 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-2115 

McClelland  Drug  Store 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-0135 

Monterey  General  Store 
Monterey,  MA 
(413)  528-4437 

MUSIC  BOX 
Wellesley,  MA 
(617)  235-5100 

The  Record  Store 
Williamstown,  MA 
(413)458-5418 

Taft  Farms 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-1515 

WEBS  Yarn  Merchants 
Amherst,  MA 
(413)  253-2580 

YANKEE  CANDLE 
COMPANY 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)665-8306 


Where  to  Stay 


The  Apple  Tree  Inn  & 

Restaurant 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)637-1477 

BARRINGTON  COURT 

MOTEL 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-2340 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-2000 

The  Birchwood  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-2600 

Black  Swan  Inn 
Lee,  MA 
(413)  243-2700 

BLANTYRE 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3556 

Brook  Farm  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-3013 

Cliffwood  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)637-3330 

The  Gables  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 
(413) 637-3416 

Lanesboro  Mountain  Motel 
Lanesboro,  MA 
(413)  442-6717 

Monument  Mountain 

Motel,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-3272 

The  Morgan  House 
Lee,  MA 

(413)  243-0181 

PLEASANT  VALLEY 
MOTEL 

West  Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  232-4216 

RED  LION  INN 
Stockbridge,  MA 
(413)  298-5545 

Rookwood  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-9750 

Round  Hill  Farm  Non- 
Smokers  Bed  &  Breakfast 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-3366 


Susse  Chalet  Motor  Lodge 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-3560 

The  Village  Inn 
Lenox,  MA 

(413)  637-0020 

Walker  House 
Lenox  MA 
(413)637-1271 

The  Weathervane  Inn 
South  Egremont,  MA 
(413)  528-9580 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  & 

Restaurant 
Lenox,  MA 
(413)  637-0610 

The  Williams  Inn  on  the 

Village  Green 
Williamstown,  MA 
(413)  458-9371 

Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
(413)  528-2720 

Other 

AKC  Fund 
New  York,  NY 
(212)737-1011 

Boyd  Converting  Company, 

Inc. 
South  Lee,  MA 
(413)  243-2200 

BROADWAY 
MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLY  CORP. 
New  York,  NY 

(212)  266-8040 

The  Havers 

Upper  Montclair,  NJ 

(201)746-4813 

Irving  and  Norma 

Kronenberg 
West  Hartford,  CT 
(203)  233-4196 

Mass  Machinery,  Inc. 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(413)  499-3200 

Willowood  Nursing  & 
Retirement  Facility 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-4560 


Welcome 
To  The 
Sweet 
Life 


mJ  etirement  at 
JL\  Loomis  Village  means 
that  your  good  times  are 
just  beginning.  Free  from 
concerns  about  health  care 
and  security,  you  '11  have 
time  to  do  all  the  things 
you  really  enjoy. 

Loomis  Village  is  a  con- 
tinuing care  retirement 
community  being 
developed  on  a  historic 
26 V2 -acre  site  in  South 
Hadley,  surrounded  by  all 


1 


ft 


■ 


the  natural  beauty 
and  exciting  cultural 
activities  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

The  Loomis  Village  life- 
style includes  elegant 
apartments,  impeccable 
maintenance,  and  a  full 
array  of  amenities. 

Plan  now  to  make  this 
wonderful  community 
your  home,  and  find  out 
just  how  sweet  retirement 
can  be. 


TELL  ME  MORE  ABOUT  LOOMLS  VILLAGE! 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

Send  to:  Loomis  Village  Information  Center, 
23  College  Street,  South  Hadley,  MA  01075 


Village 

413  /  532-5325 


AUGUST  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Thursday,  August  3,  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

Celebrating  Boston  Musica  Viva's 
20th  Anniversary 

BOSTON  MUSICA  VIVA 

RICHARD  PITTMAN,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

Music  of  Copland,  Foss,  and  Gruber 

Friday,  August  4,  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Debussy  and  Ravel 

Friday,  August  4,  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JEFFREY  TATE,  conductor 
MARIA  JOAO  PIRES,  piano 

RAVEL  Mother  Goose  Suite 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  17 

in  G,  K.453 
BIZET  Symphony  in  C 

Saturday,  August  5,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

GABRIELI  Canzona  septimi  toni  No.  2 
SCHOENBERG  Piano  Concerto 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  3,Emica 

Sunday,  August  6,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

TREVOR  PINNOCK,  conductor 
CHO-LIANG  LIN,  violin 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  29 
MOZARTViolin  Concerto  No.  4  in  D,  K.218 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  100,  Military 

Wednesday,  August  9,  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

JORMA  HYNNINEN,  baritone 
RALFGOTHONI,  piano 

SCHUBERT  Winterreise 


Friday,  August  1 1,  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Brahms 


Friday,  August  11,  at  9 

LONDON  CLASSICAL  PLAYERS 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  conductor 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 
Overture  to  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus; 

Symphony  No.  8;  Symphony  No.  6, 

Pastoral 


Saturday,  August  12,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MARTHE  KELLER  (Jeanne) 
GEORGES  WILSON  (Frere  Dominique) 
CHRISTINE  BARBAUX,  soprano 
MARIA  FAUSTA  GALLAMINI,  soprano 
GWENETH  BEAN,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

JOHN  DUNN,  director 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

HONEGGER/oaw  of  Arc  at  the  Stake 
(semi-staged) 


Sunday,  August  13,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JEFFREY  TATE,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

BERLIOZ  Les  Francs-juges  Overture 
ELGAR  Cello  Concerto 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  3,  Scottish 


Thursday,  August  16,  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA,  piano 

Albeniz's  Iberia  (complete) 


ANWE 


LJ ^resi 


The  most  significant 

residential  opportunity 

in  the  Berkshires 


Come  view  our  luxurious  three  bedroom  condominium  homes  located 
on  385  acres  of  enchanting  mountain  property,  centered  around  the 
18  hole  championship  golf  course  and  resort  hotel  at  Cranwell. 

All  the  amenities  of  this  elegant  resort,  including  a  heated  swimming 
pool,  tennis  courts,  cross-country  skiing,  golf,  and  gourmet  dining, 
are  available  to  the  home  owners. 

Models  are  open  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  or  by  appointment 

Please  call  (413)637-1364 

or  write  CRANWELL,  Route  20,  Lenox,  MA  01240 


Friday,  August  18,  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Saint-Saens  and  Beethoven 


Friday,  August  18,  at  9 
"A  Brass  Spectacular" 

CANADIAN  BRASS 
with  members  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

and  the  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 

Music  of  Monteverdi,  Gabrieli,  Bach, 

Sousa,  Vaughan  Williams,  and  Beethoven 

Saturday,  August  19,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
JESSEYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Excerpts  from 

The  Damnation  of  Faust; 

La  Mort  de  Cleopatre,  for 

soprano  and  orchestra 
RAVEL  Rapsodie  espagnole 
OFFENBACH  "Barcarolle"  from 

The  Tales  of  Hoffmann) 

"La  Lettre  de  Perichole" 

from  La  Perichole 
BIZET  "Habanera"  from  Carmen 

Sunday,  August  20,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 
MIDORI,  violin 

STUCKYZ>razm  Waltzes 
COPLAND  Suite  from  Billy  the  Kid 
BRAHMS  Violin  Concerto 

Wednesday,  August  23 
TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

(For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood 

Music  Center) 
Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  and 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 
ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 


BARBER  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal; 

Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915 
BERNSTEIN  "Tonight"  from 

West  Side  Story 
RODGERS  Carousel  Waltzes 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  4 


Thursday,  August  24  at  8:30 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 

Music  of  Haydn,  Shostakovich,  Copland, 
and  Mendelssohn 

Friday,  August  25,  at  7:30 
(Shed  Recital) 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

BEETHOVEN  The  complete  sonatas  and 
variations  for  cello  and  piano 

Saturday,  August  26,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CARL  ST.  CLAIR,  conductor 
Pianist  to  be  announced 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Romeo  and  Juliet 
LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4,  Italian 

Sunday,  August  27,  at  2:30 
The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky 
Memorial  Concert 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  conductor 

COPLAND  Music  for  the  Theatre 
COPLAND  Dance  Symphony 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  5 

JAZZ  ATTANGLEWOOD 

Friday,  September  1,  at  7 

RAY  CHARLES,  with  special  guests 
BETTY  CARTER  and  THE  DIZZY 
GILLESPIE  QUINTET 

Saturday,  September  2,  at  7 

ELLA  FITZGERALD,  with  special  guest 
artists  THE  MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 

Programs  and  artists  subject  to  change. 


The  Road 
Less  Traveled  B 


I 


Might  Make  A 
The  Difference. 

Scenic  Route  2  is 
the  country  road 
to  arts,  crafts, 
antiques,  New 
England  history  and  the  great  out- 
doors. For  more  information  about 
things  to  do  and  see  in  Up-Country 
Massachusetts,  please 
write:  Franklin  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
P.O.  Box790-UC, 

Gree^^^A01302,     m<mmm 
or  call  413  773-5463.  Massachusetts 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Mass.  Office  of  Tourism 
and  Travel. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 

'Your  One  Source  for  Vacation  Homes  and  Properties" 

Offering  the  LARGEST  and  BEST  SELECHONofchoice  waterfront  and  wooded  lots  in  the 

BERKSHIRES! 

Vacation  homes,  building  services  and  property  management,  too. 

Exclusive  agents  for  the  most  desireable  properties  in  the  area  including: 

CRYSTAL  POND  PARTRIDGE  GLEN 

...  a  private  berkshire  community  ...  a  private  country  way 

The  Village  At  JACOB'S  WELL 

r,*£^^  mmP  country  place  *&*%* 


These  and  other  beautiful  building  sites  are  conveniently  located  in  the  Town  of  Becket, . . .  the 
place  of  choice  for  distinctive  vacation  homes!  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow  and  other  Berkshire 
attractions  are  within  minutes.  Here  you  will  find  nature  at  its  best, .  .  .  glistening  lakes, 
sparkling  streams,  tree  covered  rolling  hills  and  breathtaking  views.  Each  two  to  six  acre  lot  is 
uniquely  perfect  for  your  second  home  or  investment  Protective  covenants  provide  peace  of 
mind  for  the  future.  Exceptional  values  beginning  in  the  $20's.  Attractive  owner  financing  is 
available.  £?"Q&1&§1  W&**2kZ?&. 


In  Becket,  Massachusetts,  heart  of  the  beautiful  Berkshires. . .  Naturally! 

OFFICE  OPEN  7  DAYS 

ROUTES  8  &  20,  BECKET,  MA  AT  SHERWOOD  GREENS 

MA  (413)  623-5776        CT  (203)  877-3072 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1989  Concert  Schedule 


■ 


Friday,  June  30,  at  2:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Monday,  July  3,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Music  of  Beethoven,  Debussy, 

Mozart,  and  Ravel 

Wednesday,  July  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  8,  at  2  p.m. 

Song  Recital  Celebrating  Phyllis  Curtin's 
25  Years  of  Teaching  at  Tanglewood, 
with  Vocal  Alumni  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Sunday,  July  9,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Roger  Nierenberg  conducting 
Music  of  Wagner,  Chavez,  Handel, 
and  Beethoven 

Monday,  July  10,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Roger  Norrington  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Music  of  Mendelssohn,  Stravinsky, 
and  Beethoven 

Wednesday,  July  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  15,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  July  16,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Gustav  Meier,  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Music  of  Mozart,  Bartok,  and  others 

Monday,  July  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  July  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 


Saturday,  July  22,  at  2  p.m. 
(Berkshire  Day;  admission  free 

to  Berkshire  County  residents) 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher  conducting 
Schubert  Unfinished  Symphony 
Mussorgsky/ Ravel  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Sunday,  July  23,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  23,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Kurt  Sanderling  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Music  of  Beethoven,  Sibelius,  and  Brahms 

Tuesday,  July  25,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  26,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 


Saturday,  July  29,  through 
Saturday,  August  5 

FESTIVAL  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Saturday,  July  29,  at  2  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows 
Music  of  Foss  and  Copland 

Sunday,  July  30,  at  10  a.m. 
TMC  Fellows 

Music  of  Webern,  Lieberson, 
LeBaron,  and  Wolpe 

Sunday,  July  30,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows 
Music  of  Saariaho,  Mosko 
and  Schnittke 

Monday,  July  31,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  I 

Monday,  July  31,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello, 
Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 
Music  of  Yim,  Firsova,  Wolpe, 
and  Shapey 

Tuesday,  August  1,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  II 

Tuesday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Lisa  Saffer,  soprano 
Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 
Music  of  Copland,  Sheng,  Knussen, 
and  Kirch ner 


Five  great  reasons  to 


Play,  shop,  tour,  dine  and  stay 
in  one  of  New  England's  most  historic  villages! 


All  are  open  7  days  a  week. 

From  the  Berkshires:  North  on  State  7  to  Bennington. 

North  on  Historic  7A  to  Manchester  Village. 
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Wednesday,  August  2,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Oliver  Knussen  conducting 
Music  of  Copland,  Watrous,  Foss, 
Stravinsky,  and  Smirnov 

Thursday,  August  3,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Electro-Acoustic  Prelude  III 

Thursday,  August  3,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Boston  Musica  Viva 
Richard  Pittman,  conductor 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Music  of  Foss,  Copland,  and  Gruber 

Saturday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 
Program  to  include 
Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto 

Saturday,  August  5,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
David  Hoose  conducting 

Sunday,  August  6,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  6,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m.  (MAYBE) 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  12,  at  2  p.m. 
Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence: 
The  New  Zealand  String  Quartet 

Sunday,  August  13,  at  10  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Jeffrey  Tate  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  9 

Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high- 
school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other  events 
highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance  activities,  including  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is 
presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets  are  required  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Tuesday,  August  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Thursday,  August  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Fellowship  Program 
Ensemble-in-Residence: 
The  Peabody  Trio 

Saturday,  August  19,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 

and  Chorus 
Larry  Rachleff  and  Steven  Lipsitt 

conducting 
Music  of  Larsen,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc 

Sunday,  August  20,  at  10:00  a.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Monday,  August  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  August  23* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m. 

in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed: 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  John  Williams 

conducting 
Program  to  include 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Current  information  available  each  week 
at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved  and 
available  one  hour  before  concert  time 
for  a  contribution  of  $5  ($6  for  orches- 
tra concerts).  Tanglewood  Friends  are 
admitted  without  charge.  Unless  so 
stated,  all  concerts  are  held  in  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  or  Chamber  Music  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


EMMA  WILLARD  SCHOOL  IS . . . 

$*-  The  nation's  premier  college-prep  boarding  and  day  school 
for  girls  in  grades  9-12  and  the  post-graduate  year. 

**-  175  years  of  excellence  in  academics,  arts,  athletics  and 
leadership  for  teenage  girls. 

^  The  site  of  the  ground-breaking  Dodge  Study,  a  major 
longitudinal  exploration  of  female  adolescent  development 
conducted  by  researchers  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education . . .  changing  the  way  we  respond  to  girls  both  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom. 

285  Pawling  Avenue,  Troy,  New  York  12180 
518/274-440 

Emma  Willard  School  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or 
ethnic  origin. 


5TH  AVENUE,  RODEO  DRIVE 

ROUTE  8. 


The  main  arteries  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Let's  spend  a  moment 

comparing  them. 

5th  Avenue:  Hot,  muggy  weather;  ridiculously  over  priced  stores; 
good  chance  of  running  into  Sylvester  Stallone. 

Rodeo  Drive:  Hot,  smoggy  weather;  ridiculously  overpriced 
stores;  an  even  better  chance  of  running  into  Sylvester  Stallone. 

Route  8:  Sunny,  breezy  weather;  the  attractively  priced  Berkshire 
Mall,  which  happens  to  be  the  only  enclosed  shopping  center  in  the 
Berkshires  and  is  home  to  85  different  specialty  stores,  Hill's,  JC 
Penney,  Sears,  Steiger's,  International  Food  Court  and  Hoyts  Cinema 
10;  but  absolutely  no  chance  of  running  into  Sylvester  Stallone. 


BERKSHIRE 


Monday-Saturday  10:00  AM-9:30  PM, 

Sunday  12  Noon-5:00  PM. 

HILLS,  JC  PENNEY,  HOYTS  CINEMA  10,  INTERNATIONAL 

FOOD  COURT,  SEARS  and  STEIGERS. 
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IN    THE    BERKSHIRES 


OPEN 
HOUSE 


Daily  1-5PM 
off  Route  7, 

north  of  Pittsfield 

•  Site  built  homes  from 
$120,000  •Town  water,  sewer 
and  roads  •  Lawn  care  &  snow 

removal  •  Attached  garage 
•  Full  basement  •  Pool  &.  tennis 

Offered  by  PITTSFIELD 

VL  413  499-4610 

everaHMNI  ^36  South  Street 

'  realty  lenox 

The  Full  Service     413  637-3381 
Agency  9  Cliffwood  Street 


Traditional 
Values 

LENOX' 

Factory  Stores 


CHINA 


CRYSTAL 


Open  7  days  a  week.      Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

Latham  Outlet  Village 

400  Old  Loudon  Rd. ,  Latham,  NY  12110 

(518)785-8200 


EXCLUSIVE 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  SEVERELY  RETARDED 
&  MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED 

•  Private,  Non-Profit 

•  Birth  to  22  years 

•  Unusual  Syndromes  (including  Rett) 

•  Community  Based  Victorian  Homes 
in  the  Berkshires 

•  Year-round 

Contact:  Gail  Charpentier,  Director, 

or  Dr.  Burt  R.  Downes 

BERKSHIRE  CHILDREN'S  COMMUNITY 

41  Taconic  Avenue,  Great  Barrington, 
MA  01230  USA  (413)  528-2523 


■ 
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^^^ur  art 

is  healing. 

BP 

Berkshire 
Physicians 

&S 

Surgeons 

44  Charles  Street 
A  multispecialty           Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

PC. 

group  practice              413/499-8501 

ApptewootL 

at 

Amherst 


ANEW 

PERSPECTIVE  ON 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


Spend  your  later  years  in  comfort 

and  grace.  Applewood  at 

Amherst,  a  lifecare 
community,  is  set 
amid  rolling  orchards 
and  surrounded  by 
peaceful  mountain 
vistas.  A  wide  range 
of  cultural  and 
educational 
opportunities  is 
afforded  by  its  ideal 
location  in  the  heart 
of  the  Five  College 
Area. 


Most  importantly,  feel  secure, 
knowing  that  care,  should  you 
need  it,  will  always  be  readily 
available. 


Please  call  413*253*9833,  or  write: 

Applewood  at  Amherst 

P.O.  Box  829 

Amherst,  MA  01004-9967 


WE  BRING  GOOD  THINGS  TO  LIFE 
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BRWO,  BRWO! 


GE  Plastics  salutes  a  moving 
performance  that  epitomizes 
the  technology  of  the  lively  arts, 
enriching  the  quality  of  life. 
As  a  technology  leader,  we  share 
the  commitment  to  excellence 
that  makes  an  art  of  science. 
Through  creative  development 
of  high-performance  plastics, 
silicones,  superabrasives  and 
circuit  board  materials,  we  bring 
good  things  to  life. 


GE  Plastics 


ITALIAN  PEELED 


f  #p 

RASTENE 

QUALITY     " 


INATO  P, 


I  ill  35  OB.  (2  LBS.  3  SB.)  992? 


m-160MUB.)-*53 


THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890:' 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1. 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  PHILHARMONIC 

1989/90  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  SERIES 
LUKAS  FOSS  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL! 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  15  AT  8:00  P.M. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 

MOZART,  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  ("Prague") 

MOZART,  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

PLUS  FOI  CONCERTS  AT  BAM! 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m.  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m. 
In  The  BAM  Opera  House 


DEC.  15,  16  &  1 


DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES, 

Conductor 

OSCAR  SHUMSKY,  Violin 

MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  6 

in  A  minor 

HINDEMITH,  Kammermusik  No.  4 

for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


APRIL  6,  7,  &  8 


MARCH  9,  10  &  11 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  Violin 

GARY  HOFFMAN,  Cello 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  Piano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


MAY  4,  5  &  6 


KENT  NAGANO,  Conductor 

JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 

Soloists  from  II  Piccolo 

Teatro  dell 'Opera 

MESSIAEN,  Vitrail  des  Oiseaux 

(U.S.  Premiere) 
CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  minor 

RAVEL,  UEnfant  et  les  Sortileges 

(Concert  Version) 

SUBSCRIBE  BY  PHONE 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CARMEN  BALTHROP,  Soprano 

RUBY  HINDS,  Mezzo-Soprano 

VINCENZO  MANNO,  Tenor 

HOWARD  RAY,  Bass 

THE  NEW  YORK 

CHORAL  SOCIETY 

ROBERT  BASS,  Director 

VERDI,  Requiem 


THIS  AD  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  BY 


718)  622-1000 


GRENADIER  REALTY  CORP., 

MANAGING  AGENT  OF  STARRETT  AT  SPRING  CREEK 
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Wednesday,  August  9,  at  8:30 


JORMA  HYNNINEN,  baritone 
RALF  GOTHONI,  piano 


SCHUBERT 


Wmterre  ise ,  D .  9 1 1 

Gute  Nacht 

(Good  Night) 
Die  Wetterfahne 

(The  Weathervane) 
Gefrorne  Tranen 

(Frozen  Tears) 
Ers  taming 

(Numbness) 
Der  Lindenbaum 

(The  Linden  Tree) 
Wasserflut 

(The  Deluge) 
Auf  dem  Flusse 

(By  the  Stream) 
Riickblick 

(Retrospect) 
Irrlicht 

(Will-o'-theWisp) 
Rast 

(Rest) 
Fruhlingstraum 

(A  Dream  of  Spring) 
Einsamkeit 

(Loneliness) 


Die  Post 

(The  Mail-Coach) 
Der  greise  Kopf 

(The  Gray  Head) 
Die  Krahe 

(The  Crow) 
Letzte  Hoffnung 

(Last  Hope) 
Im  Dorfe 

(In  the  Village) 
Der  sturmische  Morgen 

(The  Stormy  Morning) 
Tauschung 

(Delusion) 
Der  Wegweiser 

(The  Guidepost) 
Das  Wirtshaus 

(The  Inn) 
Mut 

(Courage) 
Die  Nebensonnen 

(The  Mock-Suns) 
Der  Leiermann 

(The  Organ-Grinder) 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

Ralf  Gothoni  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Week  6 


Notes 

Although  the  poet  called  his  collection  of  texts  Die  Winterreise,  Schubert  always  re- 
ferred to  the  song  cycle  simply  as  Winterreise  and  carefully  omitted  the  article  when  he 
published  the  songs.  The  difference  is  not  a  trivial  one.  When  we  read  the  poems 
alone,  we  encounter  simply  a  romantic  narrative,  perhaps  a  trifle  overwrought,  of  an 
unhappy  love  that  ends  in  despair,  hallucination,  and  madness.  But  with  Schubert's 
music,  this  bleakest  and  most  powerfully  moving  of  all  song  cycles  speaks  directly  to 
the  darkness,  to  the  "winter"  in  each  of  us.  Thus,  as  a  musical  composition,  the  cycle 
no  longer  details  the  winter  journey  of  a  particularly  sensitive  nineteenth-century 
poet,  but  rather  the  universal  "winter  journey,"  the  dark  night  of  the  soul.  Schubert 
felt  himself  on  a  winter  journey  when  he  wrote  it,  in  two  stages,  during  1827,  but  he 
surely  had  no  notion  of  how  soon  he  himself  would  undertake  the  longest  and  darkest 
journey  of  all.  Even  without  that  foreknowledge  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  depressing 
sense  of  apartness.  One  story,  told  years  later  by  the  composer's  friend  Schober,  is 
supposed  to  relate  to  early  1827,  the  period  in  which  Schubert  undertook  the  composi- 
tion of  Winterreise.  Schober  recounted  a  plan  to  urge  Schubert  to  marry  an  attractive 
young  woman  who  was,  his  friends  said,  well  disposed  towards  him.  The  composer 
rushed  out  upon  hearing  this  and  returned  a  half  hour  later  to  tell  his  startled  friends 
that  "he  had  run  around  St.  Peter's  Church,  telling  himself  again  and  again  that  no 
happiness  was  granted  to  him  on  earth." 

Apparently  while  in  such  a  mood  Schubert  came  across  an  old  literary  annual  pub- 
lished in  Leipzig  in  1823  containing  the  texts  of  twelve  poems  by  Wilhelm  Miiller 
(whose  work  had  already  provided  the  basis  for  Die  schone  Mullerin  four  years  earlier). 
He  finished  the  dozen  songs  in  February  1827  and  had  already  made  arrangements 
to  publish  them  when  he  discovered  that  Miiller  had  written  twelve  more  poems  and 


cohen&  white 
associates 


DISTINCTIVE  TOWN  &  COUNTRY  PROP6RTI65 

55  church  street  main  street 

lenox,  mo       south  egremont,  mo 


413^)37-1086 


413-528-9116 


COLGATE  f  ARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 


had  published  all  twenty-four  texts  together,  in  a  slightly  revised  order,  in  1824.  By 
then  the  first  set  of  twelve  songs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  so  rather  than  delay 
publication  (which  would  bring  him  a  badly  needed  fee),  Schubert  set  the  additional 
twelve  poems  as  a  second  part  of  the  cycle.  This  meant  that  four  poems  Miiller  finally 
put  late  in  his  series — Irrlicht,  Rast,  Friihlingstraum,  and  Einsamkeit  (the  poet's  numbers 
18,  19,  21,  and  22) — remained  at  the  end  of  Part  I  of  the  cycle,  where  Schubert  had 
composed  them  (numbers  9-12).  He  then  began  Part  II  with  four  new  songs  to  poems 
Miiller  had  placed  in  his  first  dozen — Die  Post,  Der  greise  Kopf,  Die  Krdhe,  and  Letzte 
Hqffnung.  The  first  set  of  twelve  songs  appeared  in  January  1828;  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  Schubert  spent  his  last  days  correcting  proofs  for  the  second  set,  which 
appeared  shortly  after  his  death. 

Schubert  offered  to  perform  his  new  songs  (that  is,  the  first  twelve,  all  that  had  been 
composed  yet)  for  his  friends  on  March  4,  1827.  One  of  them,  Fritz  von  Hartmann, 
reported  in  his  diary: 

We  went  to  Schober's . . .  because  Schubert,  who  is  Schober's  lodger,  had  invited  us 
to  hear  some  new  compositions  of  his.  Everybody  was  assembled,  but  friend 
Schubert  did  not  come.  At  last  Schwind  undertook  to  sing  several  of  Schubert's 
earlier  songs,  which  enchanted  us.  At  half  past  nine  we  all  went  to  the  "Castle  of 
Eisenstadt"  [an  inn],  where  Schubert  too  arrived  soon  after  us  and  won  all  hearts  by 
his  amiable  simplicity,  although  he  had  deceived  our  hopes  by  his  artist's  negligence. 

What  Hartmann  ascribed  to  the  simple  unreliability  of  artistic  types  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  composer's  last-minute  cold  feet,  a  reluctance  to  expose  his  intensely  personal 
songs  to  a  wider  audience.  Schubert's  reservations  were  well  taken,  since  on  another 
occasion,  when  Schober  and  Spaun,  two  of  Schubert's  staunchest  supporters,  actually 
did  hear  the  songs,  they  were  left  puzzled  and  confused.  As  Spaun  recalled: 

For  a  time  Schubert's  mood  became  more  gloomy  and  he  seemed  upset.  When  I 
asked  what  was  the  matter  he  merely  said  to  me:  "Well,  you  will  soon  hear  it  and 
understand."  One  day  he  said  to  me:  "Come  to  Schober's  today,  I  will  sing  you  a 
couple  of  awe-inspiring  songs.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  will  say  about  them. 
They  have  affected  me  more  than  has  been  the  case  with  any  other  songs."  So,  in  a 
voice  wrought  with  emotion,  he  sang  the  whole  of  the  Winterreise  through  to  us 
[again,  this  was  only  Part  I].  We  were  quite  dumbfounded  by  the  gloomy  mood  of 
these  songs  and  Schober  said  he  had  liked  only  one  song,  Der  Lindenbaum.  To  which 
Schubert  said,  "I  like  these  songs  more  than  all  the  others,  and  you  will  get  to  like 
them  too." 

Certainly  it  must  have  surprised  Schubert's  friends  to  find  so  many  consecutive  songs  in 
minor  keys.  But  perhaps  even  more  astonishing  is  Schubert's  use  of  the  major  mode  to 
create  effects  of  utter  hopelessness,  owing  to  the  contexts  in  which  they  occur.  One  ex- 
ample— among  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  effects  in  all  music — can  be  found  in  the 
opening  song,  Gute  Nacht.  The  first  two  stanzas,  in  which  the  singer  tells  of  his  need  to 
leave  in  dark  of  night  due  to  an  unrequited  love,  are  sung  to  the  same  music;  this  lulls  us 
into  assuming  that  the  song  is  a  simple  strophic  setting  and  that  each  further  stanza  will 
have  the  same  music.  In  the  third  stanza  the  singer  becomes  more  bitter  in  recollection, 
and  the  vocal  line  undergoes  slight  changes  to  make  the  phrases  more  assertive,  but  the 
accompaniment  is  changed  only  inconsequentially.  The  shock  comes  when  we  reach  the 
final  stanza.  After  the  singer  addresses  a  bitter  "Good  night,  sweetheart,"  to  the  heartless 
girl,  the  simplest  change  in  the  book — from  minor  to  major — ushers  in  a  new  emotional 
world:  "I  will  not  disturb  your  dream;  it  would  be  a  shame  to  break  your  rest."  With  inef- 
fable delicacy,  Schubert's  music  tells  us  that  he  still  loves  her,  that  the  love  is  hopeless,  that 
recalling  it  is  nonetheless  an  aching  sweetness.  Then  as  the  singer  repeats  his  last  line,  "I 
thought  of  you,"  the  major  mode  collapses  back  into  minor,  the  singer's  momentary  vision 
of  happiness — even  one  that  was  transient  and  has  already  passed — vanishes,  and  we  are 
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once  more  on  the  wintery  path  in  dark  of  night. 

Throughout  the  cycle  the  voice  and  piano  parts  and  the  musical  elements  of  harmony, 
melody,  and  accompanimental  style  have  been  purified  to  the  utmost  and  concentrated  to 
produce  the  greatest  range  of  feelings — the  directness  of  the  mature  artist  utterly  in 
control  of  his  materials.  The  piano  plays  a  vivid  pictorial  role,  but  never  for  its  own  ends 
and  always  supporting  the  psychological  mood  of  the  singer — the  unrelenting  tramp  of 
his  feet  (Gute  Nacht),  the  twisting  of  the  weathervane  on  the  roof  of  his  sweetheart's  house, 
mirroring  her  fickleness  within  {Die  Wetterfahne),  the  howling  of  the  wintery  wind  (Erstar- 
rung),  and  most  chilling  of  all,  the  wheezing  monotony  of  the  organ-grinder's  tune  (Der 
Leiermann).  This  list  could  go  on  and  on,  but  the  wonderful  fact  is  that  each  pianistic  image 
creates  a  metaphor  in  sound  to  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  singer's  condition.  And 
the  vocal  melodies  partake  of  the  simplicity  of  chorale  and  folk  song,  but  they  are  not 
chorale  and  folk  song  (notwithstanding  years  of  performances  of  Der  Lindenbaum  by  choirs 
of  German  schoolchildren);  rather  they  are  part  of  that  rare  and  highly  refined  art  that  is 
most  effective  because  it  is  most  immediate.  It  speaks  to  our  elemental  condition  in  a 
language  that  seems  so  simple  we  might  have  invented  it  ourselves — if  only  we  had 
thought  of  it  first.  We  may  not  have  experienced  this  particular  winter  journey — from 
disappointment  in  love  through  bitterness  and  anger  to  hallucination  and  madness, 
perhaps  to  death.  But  in  hearing  Winterreise  we  can  find  in  ourselves  the  recollection  of 
experiences  similar  enough  to  evoke  a  powerful  response  to  the  singer  who  re-enacts  the 
journey  for  us  and,  even  more,  to  the  composer  who  dreamed  it  so  intensely  in  the  first 
place. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


White 
Pines 

country  estate 
condominiums 


Sunsets  and  Sails  .  .  . 
Strauss  and  Stravinsky  .  .  . 

.  .  .  brand  new  private,  luxurious 
lakeside  duplex  at  White  Pines  .  .  . 
less  than  a  mile  from  Tanglewood  . . . 
adjacent  to  private  beach  and  boating 
.  .  .  last  of  68  units  on  95  acres  of 
country  estate  .  .  .  on-site,  year- 
round  swimming  pool,  Har-Tru 
tennis  courts,  exercise  facilities  & 
sauna  .  .  .  available  for  immediate 
occupancy. 

Fea  tured  in  81)*  Jfau  jjork  Sftmes 


For  an  appointment  to  visit  our  furnished  model,  call  (413)  637-1680. 
Call:   Reinholt  Realty 

Main  Street,  Lenox     (413)  637-1251  or 

Main  Street,  Stockbridge     (413)  298-3664 


at  Stockbridge         Or  write:  P.  O.  Box  811,  Lenox,  MA  01240 


Gute  Nacht 

Fremd  bin  ich  eingezogen, 
Fremd  zieh'  ich  wieder  aus. 
Der  Mai  war  mir  gewogen 
Mit  manchem  Blumenstrauss. 
Das  Madchen  sprach  von  Liebe, 
Die  Mutter  gar  von  Eh' — 
Nun  ist  die  Welt  so  triibe, 
Der  Weg  gehiillt  in  Schnee. 

Ich  kann  zu  meiner  Reisen 
Nicht  wahlen  mit  der  Zeit: 
Muss  selbst  den  Weg  mir  weisen 
In  dieser  Dunkelheit. 
Es  zieht  ein  Mondenschatten 
Als  mein  Gefahrte  mit, 
Und  auf  den  weissen  Matten 
Such'  ich  des  Wildes  Tritt. 

Was  soil  ich  langer  weilen, 
Dass  man  mich  trieb  hinaus? 
Lass  irre  Hunde  heulen 
Vor  ihres  Herren  Haus! 
Die  Liebe  liebt  das  Wandern, — 
Gott  hat  sie  so  gemacht — 
Von  Einem  zu  den  Andern — 
Fein  Liebchen,  gute  Nacht! 

Will  dich  im  Traum  nicht  storen, 
War'  Schad  um  deine  Ruh', 
Sollst  meinen  Tritt  nicht  horen — 
Sacht,  sacht,  dieTure  zu! 
Schreib'  im  Vorubergehen 
AnsTor  dir:  gute  Nacht, 
Damit  du  mogest  sehen, 
An  dich  hab'ich  gedacht. 


Die  Wetterfahne 

Der  Wind  spielt  mit  der  Wetterfahne 
Auf  meines  schonen  Liebchens  Haus. 
Da  dacht'  ich  schon  in  meinem  Wahne, 
Sie  pfififden  armen  Fliichtling  aus. 

Er  hatt'  es  eher  bemerken  sollen, 
Des  Hauses  aufgestecktes  Schild, 
So  hatt'  er  nimmer  suchen  wollen 
Im  Haus  ein  treues  Frauenbild. 

Der  Wind  spielt  drinnen  mit  den  Herzen, 
Wie  auf  dem  Dach,  nur  nicht  so  laut. 
Was  fragen  sie  nach  meinen  Schmerzen? 
Ihr  Kind  ist  eine  reiche  Braut. 


Good  Night 

A  stranger  I  came  here, 

A  stranger  I  leave  again. 

May  had  lulled  me 

with  many  bouquets  of  flowers. 

The  girl  spoke  of  love, 

her  mother  even  of  marriage — 

now  the  world  is  so  sad, 

the  path  hidden  in  snow. 

For  my  journey,  I  cannot 

choose  the  time: 

I  must  find  my  own  way 

in  this  darkness. 

A  shadow  cast  by  the  moon 

moves  along  as  my  companion, 

and  on  the  white  meadows 

I  seek  the  tracks  of  the  deer. 

Why  should  I  wait  longer 
until  they  drive  me  out? 
Let  wandering  dogs  howl 
before  their  master's  house! 
Love  loves  to  wander — 
God  made  it  so — 
from  one  to  another: 
fair  love,  good  night! 

I  don't  want  to  disturb  your  dreams, 
it  would  be  a  pity  for  your  sleep, 
you  won't  hear  my  footstep — 
gently,  gently  close  the  door! 
In  passing  by,  I  write 
on  your  door:  "Good  night!" 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  see 
that  I  was  thinking  of  you. 


The  Weathervane 

The  wind  plays  with  the  weathervane 
on  the  house  of  my  lovely  sweetheart. 
I  thought,  in  my  delusion, 
it  was  whistling  the  poor  fugitive  out  of  town. 

I  should  have  noticed  it  before — 
that  house's  signboard — 
then  I'd  never  have  sought 
in  this  house  a  faithful  woman. 

The  wind  plays  with  the  hearts  inside, 
just  as  on  the  roof,  only  not  so  loud. 
What  do  they  care  about  my  pains? 
Their  child  is  a  rich  bride. 


-Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Gefrorne  Tranen 

Gefrorne  Tropfen  fallen 
Von  meinen  Wangen  ab: 
Ob  es  mir  denn  entgangen, 
Dass  ich  geweinet  hab'? 

Ei  Tranen,  meine  Tranen, 
Und  seid  ihr  gar  so  lau, 
Dass  ihr  erstarrt  zu  Eise, 
Wie  kiihler  Morgentau? 

Und  dringt  doch  aus  der  Quelle 
Der  Brust  so  gliihend  heiss, 
Als  wolltet  ihr  zerschmelzen 
Des  ganzen  Winters  Eis. 


Frozen  Tears 

Frozen  tears  fall 
from  my  cheeks: 
Have  I  failed  to  notice 
that  I  was  crying? 

Oh,  tears,  my  tears  . . . 
are  you  so  lukewarm 
that  you  can  freeze  to  ice, 
like  cool  morning  dew? 

And  yet  you  are  squeezed  from  the 
well  of  my  breast  so  glowing  hot, 
as  if  you  wanted  to  melt 
all  the  winter's  ice. 


Erstarrung 

Ich  such'  im  Schnee  vergebens 
Nach  ihrer  Tritte  Spur, 
Wo  sie  an  meinem  Arme 
Durchstrich  die  griine  Flur. 

Ich  will  den  Boden  kiissen, 
Durchdringen  Eis  und  Schnee 
Mit  meinen  heissen  Tranen, 
Bis  ich  die  Erde  seh'. 

Wo  find'  ich  eine  Bliite, 
Wo  find'  ich  griines  Gras? 
Die  Blumen  sind  erstorben, 
Der  Rasen  sieht  so  blass. 

Soil  denn  kein  Angedenken 
Ich  nehmen  mit  von  hier? 
Wenn  meine  Schmerzen  schweigen, 
Wer  sagt  mir  dann  von  ihr? 

Mein  Herz  ist  wie  erfroren, 
Kalt  starrt  ihr  Bild  darin: 
Schmilzt  je  das  Herz  mir  wieder, 
Fliesst  auch  ihr  Bild  dahin. 


Numbness 

I  seek  vainly  in  the  snow 

for  the  trace  of  her  footstep, 

where  she,  on  my  arm, 

once  crossed  the  green  meadow. 

I  want  to  kiss  the  ground, 
press  through  ice  and  snow 
with  my  hot  tears 
until  I  see  the  bare  earth. 

Where  will  I  find  a  blossom? 
Where  can  I  find  green  grass? 
The  flowers  have  died, 
the  grass  looks  so  pale. 

Shall  I  then  take  no  souvenir 
of  her  away  from  here? 
When  my  pains  grow  silent, 
who  then  will  speak  to  me  of  her? 

My  heart  is  as  if  frozen 
her  image  coldly  fixed  therein; 
but  if  my  heart  should  thaw, 
her  image  would  flow  away. 


Der  Lindenbaum 

Am  Brunnen  vor  dem  Tore 
Da  steht  ein  Lindenbaum: 
Ich  traumt'  in  seinem  Schatten 
So  manchen  siissen  Traum. 

Ich  schnitt  in  seine  Rinde 
So  manches  liebe  Wort; 
Es  zog  in  Freud'  und  Leide 
Zu  ihm  mich  immer  fort. 

Ich  musst'  auch  heute  wandern 
Vorbei  in  tiefer  Nacht, 
Da  hab'  ich  noch  im  Dunkel 
Die  Augen  zugemacht. 


The  Linden  Tree 

At  the  well  by  the  gate 
stands  a  linden  tree; 
I  once  dreamed  in  its  shadows 
many  a  sweet  dream. 

I  carved  into  its  bark 
so  many  fond  words; 
in  joy  and  sorrow, 
it  always  drew  me  here. 

Today  I  had  to  pass  by 
in  deep  night, 
and  even  in  the  dark 
I  closed  my  eyes  there. 
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Und  seine  Zweige  rauschten, 
Als  riefen  sie  mir  zu: 
Komm  her  zu  mir,  Geselle, 
Hier  find'st  du  deine  Ruh'! 

Die  kalten  Winde  bliesen 
Mir  grad'  in's  Angesicht, 
Der  Hut  flog  mir  vom  Kopfe, 
Ich  wendete  mich  nicht. 

Nun  bin  ich  manche  Stunde 
Entfernt  von  jenem  Ort, 
Und  immer  hor'  ich's  rauschen: 
Du  fandest  Ruhe  dort! 


And  its  branches  rustled 
as  though  they  were  calling  to  me: 
"Come  here  to  me,  comrade, 
here  you'll  find  your  rest!" 

The  cold  winds  blew 
straight  into  my  face. 
My  hat  flew  from  my  head; 
I  did  not  turn  aside. 

Now  I  am  many  hours 

away  from  the  place, 

and  still  I  hear  the  rustling: 

"You'd  have  found  peace  there!" 


Wasserflut 

Manche  Tran'  aus  meinen  Augen 
1st  gefallen  in  den  Schnee; 
Seine  kalten  Flocken  saugen 
Durstig  ein  das  heisse  Weh. 

Wenn  die  Graser  sprossen  wollen, 
Weht  daher  ein  lauer  Wind, 
Und  das  Eis  zerspringt  in  Schollen, 
Und  der  weiche  Schnee  zerrinnt. 

Schnee,  du  weisst  von  meinem  Sehnen: 
Sag'  mir,  wohin  geht  dein  Lauf? 
Folge  nach  nur  meinen  Tranen, 
Nimmt  dich  bald  das  Bachlein  auf. 

Wirst  mit  ihm  die  Stadt  durchziehen, 
Munt're  Strassen  ein  und  aus: 
Fiihlst  du  meine  Tranen  gluhen, 
Da  ist  meiner  Liebsten  Haus. 


Water's  Flow 

Many  a  tear  from  my  eyes 
has  fallen  in  the  snow; 
its  cold  flakes  thirstily 
suck  in  the  burning  sorrow. 

When  the  grass  is  ready  to  sprout, 
a  gentle  wind  will  blow  past, 
and  the  ice  will  break  in  floes, 
and  the  soft  snow  will  melt  away. 

Snow,  you  know  of  my  longing: 
Tell  me,  where  will  you  flow? 
Just  follow  where  my  tears  flow, 
and  soon  the  brooklet  will  receive  you. 

If  you  go  with  them  through  the  town, 
in  and  out  of  merry  streets, 
when  you  feel  my  tears  glowing, 
there  is  my  sweetheart's  house. 


-Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


SEVEN  HILLS  INN 

at  Shipton  Court  Estates 


Is  proud  to  introduce  Chef  Danny 
Michaud  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  4  star  restaurants  in  Napa 
Valley.  Receiving  Rave  Reviews  from 
local  and  non-local  guests.  Featuring 
classic  French  and  Northern  Italian 
Cuisine. 

Outdoor  Terrace  Dining  Available. 

Reservations  strongly  suggested.  Open 
7  days 


All  That 


azz 


,  .  NightClub 

Featuring  some  of  the  finest  Jazz 

Musicians  and  Vocalists  in  the 

tri-state  area. 

Late  night  snacks  and  desserts. 

Every  Thursday-Saturday  9:00  pm-2:00am 


100  Plunkett  Street,  Lenox,  Mass.  413/637-0060 


Auf  demFlusse 

Der  du  so  lustig  rauschtest, 
Du  heller,  wilder  Fluss, 
Wie  still  bist  du  geworden, 
Gibst  keinen  Scheidegruss. 

Mit  harter  starrer  Rinde 
Hast  du  dich  iiberdeckt, 
Liegst  kalt  und  unbeweglich 
Im  Sande  hingestreckt. 

Im  deine  Decke  grab'  ich 
Mit  einem  spitzen  Stein 
Den  Naumen  meiner  Liebsten 
Und  Stund'  und  Tag  hinein. 

Den  Tag  des  ersten  Grasses, 
Den  Tag,  an  dem  ich  ging, 
Um  Nam'  und  Zahlen  windet 
Sich  em  zerbroch'ner  Ring. 

Mein  Herz,  in  diesem  Bache 
Erkennst  du  nun  dein  Bild? 
Ob's  unter  seiner  Rinde 
Wohl  auch  so  reissend  schwillt? 


By  the  Stream 

You  who  rippled  so  merrily, 
you  bright,  wild  river, 
how  silent  you've  become! 
You  give  me  no  farewell. 

With  a  hard,  stiff  rind 
have  you  covered  yourself; 
you  lie  cold  and  unmoving 
stretched  out  in  the  sand. 

In  your  crust  I  carve 
with  a  pointed  stone 
the  name  of  my  beloved 
and  the  hour  and  day. 

And  the  day  of  our  first  meeting, 
and  the  day  on  which  I  departed; 
around  the  name  and  dates 
winds  a  broken  ring. 

My  heart,  in  this  brook 
do  you  recognize  your  own  image? 
I  wonder  if,  under  its  cover, 
you  surge  just  as  strongly? 


Ruckblick 

Es  brennt  mir  unter  beiden  Sohlen, 
Tret'  ich  auch  schon  auf  Eis  und  Schnee. 
Ich  mocht'  nicht  wieder  Atem  holen, 
Bis  ich  nicht  mehr  die  Turme  seh'. 

Hab'  mich  an  jedem  Stein  gestossen, 
So  eilt'  ich  zu  der  Stadt  hinaus; 
Die  Krahen  warfen  Ball'  und  Schlossen 
Auf  meinen  Hut  von  jedem  Haus. 

Wie  anders  hast  du  mich  empfangen, 
Du  Stadt  der  Unbestandigkeit! 
In  deinen  blanken  Fenstern  sangen 
Die  Lerch'  und  Nachtigall  im  Streit. 

Die  runden  Lindenbaume  bliihten, 
Die  klaren  Rinnen  rauschten  hell, 
Und  ach,  zwei  Madchenaugen  gliihten!- 
Da  war's  gescheh'n  um  dich,  Gesell! 

Kommt  mir  der  Tag  in  die  Gedanken, 
Mocht'  ich  noch  einmal  riickwarts  seh'n, 
Mocht'  ich  zuriicke  wieder  wanken, 
Vor  ihrem  Hause  stille  steh'n. 


Retrospect 

It's  burning  hot  under  my  feet, 
though  I'm  treading  on  ice  and  snow. 
I  don't  want  to  draw  another  breath 
until  I  no  longer  see  the  towers. 

I've  bruised  myself  on  every  stone, 

I  hurried  so  out  of  the  city; 

the  crows  throw  snowballs  and  hailstones 

on  my  head  from  every  house. 

How  differently  you  received  me, 

City  of  inconstancy! 

In  your  bright  windows  sang 

the  larks,  competing  with  the  nightingales. 

The  sturdy  linden  trees  bloomed, 
the  clear  streams  gurgled  merrily, 
and,  alas,  two  girlish  eyes  shone! — 
and  you  were  done  for,  my  boy! 

Whenever  that  day  comes  into  my  thoughts, 

I'd  like  to  look  back  again, 

I'd  like  to  stagger  back, 

to  stand  silently  before  her  house. 


Irrlicht 

In  die  tiefsten  Felsengriinde 
Lockte  mich  ein  Irrlicht  hin: 
Wie  ich  einen  Ausgang  finde, 
Liegt  nicht  schwer  mir  in  den  Sinn. 


Will-o'-the-Wisp 

Into  the  deepest  rocky  clefts 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  lured  me. 
How  to  find  a  way  out 
does  not  greatly  trouble  me. 
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Bin  gewohnt  das  irre  Gehen, 
'S  fuhrt ja jeder  Weg  zum  Ziel: 
Unsre  Freuden,  unsre  Leiden, 
Alles  eines  Irrlichts  Spiel! 

Durch  des  Bergstroms  trockne  Rinnen 

Wind'  ich  ruhig  mich  hinab — 
Jeder  Strom  wird's  Meer  gewinnen, 
Jedes  Leiden  auch  sein  Grab. 


Rast 

Nun  merk'  ich  erst,  wie  mud'  ich  bin, 
Da  ich  zur  Ruh'  mich  lege; 
Das  Wandern  hielt  mich  munter  hin 
Auf  unwirtbarem  Wege. 

Die  Fiisse  frugen  nicht  nach  Rast, 
Es  war  zu  kalt  zum  Stehen, 
Der  Riicken  fiihlte  keine  Last, 
Der  Sturm  half  fort  mich  wehen. 

In  eines  Kohlers  engem  Haus 
Hab'  Obdach  ich  gefunden; 
Doch  meine  Glieder  ruhn,  nicht  aus: 
So  brennen  ihre  Wunden. 


I  am  accustomed  to  going  astray, 
every  path  leads  to  the  goal; 
our  joys,  our  sorrows — 
all  a  will-o'-the-wisp's  game! 

Through  the  dry  bed  of  the  mountain 

stream, 
I  quietly  wend  my  way  downward — 
Every  stream  will  end  in  the  ocean, 
every  sorrow,  too,  will  find  its  grave. 


Rest 

Now  I  first  notice  how  tired  I  am 
when  I  lie  down  to  rest; 
moving  along  had  kept  my  spirits  up 
on  inhospitable  paths. 

My  feet  did  not  ask  for  rest, 

it  was  too  cold  to  stand  still; 

my  back  did  not  feel  its  load, 

the  storm  helped  blow  me  onward. 

In  a  charcoal-burner's  narrow  hut 
I  have  found  shelter; 
but  my  limbs  will  not  rest, 
their  wounds  burn  so. 


'.£' 
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Auch  du,  mein  Herz,  in  Kampf  und  Sturm  You,  too,  my  heart,  in  battle  and  storm, 

So  wild  und  so  verwegen,  so  wild  and  so  rebellious, 

Fiihlst  in  der  Still'  erst  deinen  Wurm  now  in  the  stillness  you  feel 

Mit  heissem  Stich  sich  regen!  the  dragon's  burning  sting  inside! 


Fruhlingstraum 

Ich  traumte  von  bunten  Blumen, 
So  wie  sie  wohl  bliihen  im  Mai, 
Ich  traumte  von  griinen  Wiesen, 
Von  lustigem  Vogelgeschrei. 

Und  als  die  Hahne  krahten, 
Da  ward  mein  Auge  wach; 
Da  war  es  kalt  und  finster, 
Es  schrien  die  Raben  vom  Dach. 


A  Dream  of  Spring 

I  dreamed  of  colorful  flowers, 
as  they  bloom  in  May; 
I  dream  of  green  meadows, 
of  merry  birdsong. 

And  as  the  cock  crowed, 

my  eyes  awoke; 

it  was  cold  and  dark, 

the  ravens  called  from  the  roof. 


Doch  an  den  Fensterscheiben 
Wer  make  die  Blatter  da? 
Ihr  lacht  wohl  iiber  den  Traumer, 
Der  Blumen  im  Winter  sah? 


But  on  the  windowpane, 
who  painted  those  leaves  there? 
You  may  well  laugh  at  the  dreamer 
who  saw  flowers  in  winter! 


Ich  traumte  von  Lieb'  um  Liebe, 
Von  einer  schonen  Maid, 
Von  Herzen  und  von  Kiissen, 
Von  Wonn'  und  Seligkeit. 


I  dreamed  of  love  for  love, 
of  a  fair  maiden, 
of  hearts  and  kisses, 
of  rapture  and  bliss. 


■Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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Und  als  die  Hahne  krahten, 
Da  ward  mein  Herze  wach; 
Nun  sitz'  ich  hier  alleine 
Und  denke  dem  Traume  nach. 


And  when  the  cock  crowed, 

my  heart  awoke; 

now  I  sit  here  alone 

and  think  back  on  the  dream. 


Die  Augen  schliess'  ich  wieder, 
Noch  schlagt  das  Herz  so  warm. 
Wann  grunt  ihr  Blatter  am  Fenster? 

Wann  halt'  ich  mein  Liebchen  im  Arm? 


I  close  my  eyes  again, 

my  heart  still  beats  so  warmly. 

When  will  you  turn  green,  leaves  on 

the  window? 
When  will  I  hold  my  love  in  my  arms? 


Einsamkeit 

Wie  eine  triibe  Wolke 
Durch  heit're  Liifte  geht, 
Wenn  in  der  Tanne  Wipfel 
Ein  mattes  Liiftchen  weht: 

So  zieh'  ich  meine  Strasse 
Dahin  mit  tragem  Fuss, 
Durch  helles,  frohes  Leben, 
Einsam  und  ohne  Gruss. 

Ach,  dass  die  Luft  so  ruhig! 
Ach,  dass  die  Welt  so  licht! 
Als  noch  die  Stiirme  tobten, 
War  ich  so  elend  nicht. 


Loneliness 

Just  as  a  threatening  cloud 
floats  through  the  clear  air, 
when  the  tops  of  the  fir  trees 
stir  in  a  gentle  breeze, 

thus  I  tread  my  path 
onward  with  weary  feet, 
through  bright,  happy  life 
lonely  and  without  greeting. 

Ah,  the  air  is  so  quiet! 
Ah,  the  world  is  so  bright! 
When  the  storms  were  still  raging 
I  was  not  so  miserable. 


Die  Post 

Von  der  Strasse  her  ein  Posthorn  klingt. 
Was  hat  es,  dass  es  so  hoch  aufspringt, 
Mein  Herz? 

Die  Post  bringt  keinen  Brief  fur  dich: 
Was  drangst  du  denn  so  wunderlich, 
Mein  Herz? 

Nun  ja,  die  Post  kommt  aus  der  Stadt, 
Wo  ich  ein  liebes  Liebchen  hatt', 
Mein  Herz? 

Willst  wohl  einmal  hinuberseh'n, 
Und  fragen,  wie  es  dort  mag  gehn, 
Mein  Herz? 


The  Mail-Coach 

From  the  street  the  postillion  sounds. 
What  is  it,  that  you  should  leap  up  so, 
my  heart? 

The  post  brings  no  letter  for  you; 
why  do  you  throb  so  strangely  then, 
my  heart? 

Well,  the  post  comes  from  the  city 
where  I  once  had  a  dear  sweetheart, 
my  heart! 

Do  you  perhaps  want  to  go  and  see 
and  ask  how  things  are  going  there, 
my  heart? 


Der  greise  Kopf 

Der  Reif  hatt'  einen  weissen  Schein 
Mir  iiber's  Haar  gestreuet. 
Da  glaubt'  ich  schon  ein  Greis  zu  sein, 
Und  hab'  mich  sehr  gefreuet. 

Doch  bald  ist  er  hinweggetaut, 
Hab'  wieder  schwarze  Haare, 
Dass  mir's  vor  meiner  Jugend  graut — 
Wie  weit  noch  bis  zur  Bahre! 

Vom  Abendrot  zum  Morgenlicht 
Ward  mancher  Kopf  zum  Greise. 
Wer  glaubt's?  Und  meiner  ward  es  nicht 
Auf  dieser  ganzen  Reise. 


The  Gray  Head 

The  frost  has  strewn  a  white 
sheen  over  my  hair. 
I  thought  I  was  already  an  old  man, 
and  I  rejoiced  greatly. 

But  soon  it  melted  away, 

I  have  black  hair  again; 

It  makes  me  shudder  at  my  youth — 

how  far  away  is  my  grave! 

From  sunset  to  dawn 
many  a  head  has  turned  white. 
Who  could  believe  it?  Mine  didn't 
on  this  entire  journey. 
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Die  Krahe 

Eine  Krahe  war  mit  mir 
Aus  der  Stadt  gezogen, 
1st  bis  heute  fur  und  fur 
Um  mein  Haupt  geflogen. 

Krahe,  wunderliches  Tier, 
Willst  mich  nicht  verlassen? 
Meinst  wohl,  bald  als  Beute  hier 
Meinen  Leib  zu  fassen? 

Nun,  es  wird  nicht  weit  mehr  geh'n 
An  dem  Wanderstabe. 
Krahe,  lass  mich  endlich  sehn 
Treue  bis  zum  Grabe! 


The  Crow 

A  crow  came  with  me 
out  of  the  town; 
up  to  now  it  has  ceaselessly 
circled  round  my  head. 

Crow,  you  peculiar  creature, 
don't  you  want  to  leave  me? 
Perhaps  you  think,  as  prey, 
soon  to  seize  my  body? 

Well,  I  won't  be  journeying  much 
longer  with  my  wanderer's  staff. 
Crow,  let  me  see  for  once 
fidelity  unto  the  grave! 


Letzte  Hoffnung 

Hie  und  da  ist  an  den  Baumen 
Manches  bunte  Blatt  zu  seh'n, 
Und  ich  bleibe  vor  den  Baumen 
Oftmals  in  Gedanken  steh'n. 

Schaue  nach  dem  einen  Blatte, 
Hange  meine  Hoffnung  dran; 
Spielt  der  Wind  mit  meinem  Blatte, 
Zittr'  ich,  was  ich  zittern  kann. 

Ach,  und  fallt  das  Blatt  zu  Boden, 
Fallt  mit  ihm  die  Hoffnung  ab, 
Fall'  ich  selber  mit  zu  Boden, 
Wein'  auf  meiner  Hoffnung  Grab. 


Last  Hope 

Here  and  there  on  the  trees 
a  bright  leaf  can  still  be  seen. 
And  I  remain  before  the  trees 
often  standing  in  deep  throught. 

I  look  at  that  one  leaf, 
and  I  hang  my  hopes  on  it; 
if  the  wind  plays  with  my  leaf, 
I  tremble  with  all  my  might. 

Ah,  and  if  the  leaf  falls  to  earth, 
my  hopes  fall  with  it. 
I  myself  fall  with  it  to  the  ground 
and  weep  on  the  grave  of  my  hopes. 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


BACH.  BEETHOVEN 
AND  BERKSHIRES. 

Your  favorite  sounds  of  music  from  Tanglewood  and  the 

beautiful  scenery  of  the  Berkshires  surround  you  at  All  Seasons. 

Outdoor  pool,  kiddie  pool,  tennis  courts.  120  newly  decorated  rooms 

with  color  cable  TV,  in-room  phones  and  complimentary  Continental  breakfast. 

Minutes  from  Jacob's  Pillow,  Williamstown  and  Berkshire  Theatre  Festivals. 

Meeting  facilities  also  available. 

#<$>€># 

All$ea§on§ 

Motor  Inn 

The  Berkshires 

Rt.  7,  Lenox,  MA  01240    (413)  637-4244 
Toll  Free  in  MA  1-800-622-9988    Outside  MA  1-800-442-4201 
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Im  Dorfe 

Es  bellen  die  Hunde,  es  rasseln  die  Ketten, 
Die  Menschen  schnarchen  in  ihren  Betten, 
Traumen  sich  Manches,  was  sie  nicht  haben, 
Tun  sich  im  Guten  und  Argen  erlaben: 

Und  morgen  friih  ist  alles  zerflossen. 
Je  nun,  sie  haben  ihrTeil  genossen, 
Und  hoffen,  was  sie  noch  ubrig  liessen, 
Doch  wieder  zu  finden  auf  ihren  Kissen. 

Bellt  mich  nur  fort,  ihr  wachen  Hunde, 
Lasst  mich  nicht  ruh'n  in  der 

Schlummerstunde ! 
Ich  bin  zu  Ende  mit  alien  Traumen — 
Was  will  ich  unter  den  Schlafern  saumen? 


In  the  Village 

The  dogs  bark,  their  chains  rattle, 
men  snore  in  their  beds; 
they  dream  of  much  that  they  do  not  have, 
refreshing  themselves  with  good  and  ill. 

And  in  the  morning,  all  is  dissolved. 
Still,  they  have  enjoyed  their  bit, 
and  they  hope  to  find  what  is  left  over 
some  other  time  on  their  pillows. 

Bark  me  on  my  way,  you  watchdogs! 
Let  me  not  rest  in  the  hour  of 

slumber! 
I  have  finished  with  all  dreaming — 
Why  should  I  linger  among  sleepers? 


Der  sturmische  Morgen 

Wie  hat  der  Sturm  zerrissen 
Des  Himmels  graues  Kleid! 
Die  Wolkenfetzen  flattern 
Umher  in  mattem  Streit. 


The  Stormy  Morning 

How  the  storm  has  torn  asunder 
heaven's  gray  robe! 
Cloud  tatters  flutter 
about  in  feeble  combat. 


Und  rote  Feuerflammen 
Ziehn  zwischen  ihnen  hin. 
Das  nenn'  ich  einen  Morgen 
So  recht  nach  meinem  Sinn! 

Mein  Herz  sieht  an  dem  Himmel 
Gemalt  sein  eig'nes  Bild — 
Es  ist  nichts  als  der  Winter, 
Der  Winter  kalt  und  wild! 


And  red  tongues  of  flame 
flash  among  them. 
That's  what  I  call  a  morning 
fitting  my  mood! 

My  heart  sees  in  the  sky 
its  own  image  painted — 
it  is  nothing  but  the  winter, 
the  winter  cold  and  wild! 


Tauschung 

Ein  Licht  tanzt  freundlich  vor  mir  her; 
Ich  folg'  ihm  nach  die  Kreuz  und  Quer; 
Ich  folg'  ihm  gern,  und  seh's  ihm  an, 
Dass  es  verlockt  den  Wandersmann. 
Ach!  wer  wie  ich  so  elend  ist, 
Gibt  gern  sich  hin  der  bunten  List, 
Die  hinter  Eis  und  Nacht  und  Graus 
Ihm  weist  ein  helles,  warmes  Haus, 
Und  eine  Hebe  Seele  drin. — 
Nur  Tauschung  ist  fur  mich  Gewinn! 


Delusion 

A  friendly  light  dances  before  me; 
I  follow  it  all  over,  here  and  there; 
I  follow  it  gladly,  yet  seeing 
that  it  is  leading  the  wanderer  astray. 
Ah,  whoever  is  as  miserable  as  I 
gladly  yields  to  this  merry  deceit, 
which,  beyond  ice  and  night  and  terror 
points  the  way  to  a  bright,  warm  house, 
and  a  loving  heart  within — 
only  deception  is  my  gain! 


Der  Wegweiser 

Was  vermeid'  ich  denn  die  Wege, 
Wo  die  andern  Wandrer  gehn, 
Suche  mir  versteckte  Stege 
Durch  verschneite  Felsenhohn? 

Habe  ja  doch  nichts  begangen, 
Dass  ich  Menschen  sollte  scheun- 
Welch'  ein  torichtes  Verlangen 
Treibt  mich  in  die  Wiistenei'n? 


The  Signpost 

Why  do  I  avoid  the  roads 

that  other  travelers  take, 

seeking  the  hidden  paths 

through  snow-covered  rocky  heights? 

I  have  done  nothing 

to  make  me  shun  mankind — 

what  mad  longing 

drives  me  into  this  wilderness? 
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Weiser  stehen  auf  den  Wegen, 
Weisen  auf  die  Stadte  zu 
Und  ich  wandre  sonder  Massen, 
Ohne  Ruh'  und  suche  Ruh'. 

Signposts  stand  along  the  road, 
pointing  toward  the  towns, 
and  I  wander  ever  onward, 
without  rest,  and  I  seek  rest. 

Einen  Weiser  seh'  ich  stehen 
Unvernickt  vor  meinem  Blick; 
Eine  Strasse  muss  ich  gehen, 
Die  noch  Keiner  ging  zuriick. 

I  see  a  signpost  standing 

ever  before  my  gaze; 

I  must  travel  a  road 

from  which  no  one  has  ever  come  back. 

Das  Wirtshaus 

The  Inn 

Auf  einen  Totenacker 
Hat  mich  mein  Weg  gebracht. 
Allhier  will  ich  einkehren; 
Hab'  ich  bei  mir  gedacht. 

Into  a  cemetery 
my  path  has  led  me. 
Here  I  will  turn  in, 
I  thought  to  myself. 

Ihr  griinen  Totenkranze 
Konnt  wohl  die  Zeichen  sein, 
Die  mude  Wand'rer  laden 
Ins  kiihle  Wirtshaus  ein. 

You  green  funeral  wreaths 
could  well  be  the  sign 
that  invites  the  weary  traveler 
into  the  cool  inn. 

Sind  denn  in  diesem  Hause 
Die  Kammer'n  all'  besetzt? 
Bin  matt  zum  Niedersinken, 
Bin  todlich  schwer  verletzt. 

Are  then  all  the  rooms 
in  this  hostel  already  occupied? 
I'm  weary  to  exhaustion, 
I'm  wounded  mortally. 

O  unbarmherz'ge  Schenke, 
Doch  weisest  du  mich  ab? 
Nun  weiter  denn,  nur  weiter, 
Mein  treuer  Wanderstab! 

O  pitiless  inn, 
you  turn  me  away? 
Well  on,  then,  ever  on, 
my  trusty  walking  staff! 

— Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 

and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. — 

Four  Winds 

SARATOGA 


a  private  psychiatric  hospital 


s::s 


30  Crescent  Avenue 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  12866 

(518)  584-3600  1-800-888-5448 


RESTAURANT 

& 
MOTOR  INN 


Serving  Award  Winning  Continental 
and  American  Cuisine  from 
11:30  a.m.  daily. 

The  Springs  Motor  Inn  is  located  in 
a  country  setting  with  a  scenic  view 
of  the  Berkshires. 

US  Rte.  7     Halfway  between  Pittsfield 

and  Williamstown. 

NewAshford,  Mass.  01237 

Motor  Inn  413-458-5945    Restaurant  413-458-3465 
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Der  Leiermann 

Druben  hinter'm  Dorfe 
Steht  ein  Leiermann, 
Und  mit  starren  Fingern 
Dreht  er,  was  er  kann. 

Barfuss  auf  dem  Eise 
Wankt  er  hin  und  her; 
Und  sein  kleiner  Teller 
Bleibt  ihm  immer  leer. 

Keiner  mag  ihn  horen, 
Keiner  sieht  ihn  an; 
Und  die  Hunde  knurren 
Um  den  alten  Mann. 

Und  er  lasst  es  gehen 
Alles,  wie  es  will, 
Dreht  und  seine  Leier 
Steht  ihm  nimmer  still. 

Wunderlicher  Alter, 
Soil  ich  mit  dir  gehn? 
Willst  zu  meinen  Liedern 
Deine  Leier  drehn? 


■Wilhelm  Muller 


The  Organ-Grinder 

Over  beyond  the  village 
stands  an  organ-grinder 
and  with  numb  fingers 
he  grinds  as  best  he  can. 

Barefoot  on  the  ice, 
he  staggers  to  and  fro; 
and  his  little  plate 
always  stays  empty. 

No  one  wants  to  hear  him, 
no  one  looks  at  him; 
and  the  dogs  snarl 
around  the  old  man. 

And  he  lets  everything  go  by, 
as  it  will; 

he  cranks,  and  his  organ 
never  stands  silent. 

Strange  old  man, 
am  I  to  go  with  you? 
Will  you  grind  your  organ 
for  my  songs? 

— translation  by  S.L. 
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Mut 

Courage 

Fliegt  der  Schnee  mir  in's  Gesicht, 

If  the  snow  flies  into  my  face, 

Schuttl'  ich  ihn  herunter. 

I  brush  it  away. 

Wenn  mein  Herz  im  Busen  spricht, 

If  my  heart  speaks  in  my  bosom, 

Sing'  ich  hell  und  munter. 

I  sing  brightly  and  cheerfully. 

Hore  nicht,  was  es  mir  sagt, 

I  do  not  hear  what  it  says, 

Habe  keine  Ohren. 

I  have  no  ears. 

Fuhle  nicht,  was  es  mir  klagt, 

I  do  not  feel  its  laments — 

Klagen  ist  fiirToren. 

crying  is  for  fools. 

Lustig  in  die  Welt  hinein 

Cheerfully  out  into  the  world 

Gegen  Wind  und  Wetter! 

in  the  face  of  wind  and  weather! 

Will  kein  Gott  auf  Erden  sein, 

If  there  is  no  God  on  earth, 

Sind  wir  selber  Gotter! 

we  ourselves  are  gods! 

Die  Nebensonnen 

The  Mock-Suns 

Drei  Sonnen  sah  ich  am  Himmel  stehn, 

I  saw  three  suns  standing  in  the  sky, 

Hab'  lang  und  fest  sie  angesehn; 

long  and  fixedly  I  gazed  at  them; 

Und  sie  auch  standen  da  so  stier, 

and  they  stood  there  so  firmly, 

Als  wollten  sie  nicht  weg  von  mir. 

as  though  they  did  not  want  to  depart 
from  me. 

Ach,  meine  Sonnen  seid  ihr  nicht! 

Ah,  you  are  not  my  suns! 

Schaut  andern  doch  in's  Angesicht! 

Stare  into  the  faces  of  others! 

Ja  neulich  hatt'  ich  auch  wohl  drei: 

Recently,  indeed,  I  too  had  three: 

Nun  sind  hinab  die  besten  zwei. 

now  the  best  two  have  set. 

Ging'  nur  die  dritt'  erst  hinterdrein! 

If  only  the  third  would  follow  them! 

Im  Dunkeln  wird  mir  wohler  sein. 

In  darkness  it  would  be  better  for  me. 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  August  1 1,  at  7 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
BONNIE  BEWICK,  violin 
PATRICIA  McCARTY,  viola 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 


BRAHMS 


3^> 
Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  3^ 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante,  un  poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio 

Finale:  Rondo  sostenuto — Allegro  non  troppo — 
Presto,  non  troppo 


Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Brahms's  piano  quintet  in  F  minor  went  through  a  tortuous  pre-history  before  ending 
up  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  chamber  music  repertory.  In  1862  Brahms  composed  the 
work  as  a  string  quintet  (with  two  cellos,  like  the  great  C  major  quintet  of  Schubert). 
On  August  29  he  sent  the  first  three  movements  to  Clara  Schumann,  who  replied  on 
September  3: 

I  do  not  know  how  to  start  telling  you  quietly  the  great  delight  your  quintet  has 
given  me.  I  have  played  it  over  many  times  and  I  am  full  of  it.  It  grows  on  me.  What 
a  world  of  strength  there  is  in  the  first  movement,  and  what  an  Adagio!  It  is  one 
long  melody  from  start  to  finish.  I  am  constantly  playing  it  over  and  over  again  and 
never  wish  to  stop.  I  like  the  scherzo  also,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Trio  a  bit 
too  short.  When  will  the  last  movement  be  ready? 

When  the  complete  work  arrived,  Clara  was  full  of  enthusiasm:  "The  work  is  a  master- 
piece." The  views  of  violinist  Joseph  Joachim  were  slightly  tempered.  He  admitted 
that  the  piece  was  "certainly  of  the  greatest  importance  and . . .  strong  in  character," 
but  it  was  also  very  difficult,  and  "I  am  afraid  that  without  vigorous  playing  it  will  not 
sound  clear."  By  April  1863  Joachim  had  rehearsed  it  several  times,  and  he  felt  more 
strongly  that  Brahms  would  wish  to  make  changes  before  allowing  publication.  He 
did,  in  fact,  adjust  some  of  the  passages  that  Joachim  objected  to.  But  even  so,  when 
he  heard  a  private  performance  in  Vienna,  he  was  not  satisfied.  And  when  Joachim 
himself  played  the  quintet  for  Brahms  in  Hanover,  the  composer  was  convinced  that 
he  had  demanded  too  much  of  the  strings  and  still  knew  too  little  of  their  capabilities. 
Brahms  withdrew  the  string  quintet  entirely  and  turned  it  into  a  sonata  for  two 
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pianos,  which  he  completed  by  February  1864  and  performed  with  Karl  Tausig  in 
April.  The  work  was  still  not  a  success.  Clara  Schumann  insisted  that  it  called  for  the 
resources  of  an  orchestra  and  begged  Brahms  to  rework  the  material  yet  again.  This 
time  he  took  the  advice  of  Hermann  Levi  and  turned  it  into  a  quintet  for  piano  and 
strings,  thus  combining  elements  of  both  the  earlier  versions.  He  sent  the  final  score 
to  Levi  in  November  1865  and  received  a  rapturous  response  from  the  enthusiastic 
musician: 

The  quintet  is  beautiful  beyond  words.  Anyone  who  did  not  know  it  in  its  earlier 
forms . . .  would  never  believe  that  it  was  not  originally  thought  out  and  designed 

for  the  present  combination  of  instruments You  have  turned  a  monotonous 

work  for  two  pianos  into  a  thing  of  great  beauty,  a  piano  duo  accessible  only  to  a 
few  connoisseurs  into  a  tonic  for  every  dilettante  who  has  some  music  in  him,  a 
masterpiece  of  chamber  music,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since  1828  [the 
year  Schubert  died]. 

Even  so,  Brahms  continued  polishing  his  quintet  further  before  sending  it  off  to  his 
publisher  in  July  1865.  He  chose  to  publish  the  intermediate  two-piano  version  of  the 
score  as  well,  but  he  utterly  destroyed  the  original  version  for  strings  alone.  He  was 
not  to  return  to  the  string  quintet  for  nearly  twenty  years — and  when  he  did,  it  was  to 
a  different  ensemble  with  two  violas  instead  of  two  cellos. 

The  first  movement  grows  from  three  tiny  musical  ideas  presented  right  at  the 
outset  and  varied  with  wonderful  imagination  into  a  tightly  cohesive  structure  that 
constantly  harps  at  the  minor  mode,  only  briefly  relenting  at  the  end  of  the  exposition 
and  in  a  parallel  passage  of  the  recapitulation.  An  extended  passage  for  the  four 
strings  alone  (almost  the  only  one  in  the  movement)  seems  to  foretell  a  brighter  and 
gentler  conclusion,  but  it  is  rudely  cut  off  by  a  violent  reversion  to  the  minor-key 
storms  of  the  opening  idea.  The  slow  movement  is  lushly  harmonized  and  sweet,  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  first  movement.  It  is  direct  and  singing  throughout, 
with  the  opening  section  of  its  ABA  form  rescored  at  its  return. 

The  scherzo  starts  out  with  a  tense  pizzicato  pulse  in  the  cello,  and  it  looks  as  if  we 
are  in  for  a  mysterious  and  ghostly  time.  The  syncopated  6/8  figure  soon  turns  into  a 
2/4  march  (still  hushed)  and  suddenly  bursts  into  a  broader  6/8  version  of  the  march. 
Brahms  particularly  enjoys  the  contrast  of  meters,  and  he  works  out  his  material  in  an 
unpredictable  way  (including  a  crisp,  hushed  fugal  passage)  and  untraditional  keys. 
The  scherzo  proper  ends  with  urgently  reiterated  statements  of  a  D-flat  sinking  to  C; 
this  falling  semitone  is  one  of  the  most  important  motives  of  the  whole  piece,  but  its 
appearance  here — particularly  on  D-flat  and  C — is  very  likely  an  intentional  refer- 
ence to  the  conclusion  of  Schubert's  great  C  major  quintet.  (Remember  that  Brahms 
originally  wrote  this  passage  for  the  same  five  instruments  that  Schubert  used,  so  the 
sonority  would  reinforce  the  reminiscence.)  The  Trio  is,  as  usual,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  tension  of  the  scherzo,  a  grand,  noble  tune  stated  twice  (with  different  scoring) 
before  beginning  to  work  its  way  back  for  the  repeat  of  the  scherzo. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  dark,  chromatic  introduction  yearning  upwards  and 
threatening  some  massive  explosion.  When  the  Allegro  finally  arrives,  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  quirky  cello  tune,  followed  by  a  syncopated  second  subject.  The  elements  draw 
together  in  an  extended  coda  in  a  faster  tempo  (but  not  too  fast — Brahms  is  careful 
to  modify  his  "Presto"  with  "non  troppo"  and  his  own  performances  are  reported  to 
have  been  quite  deliberate).  Misleading  final-sounding  chords  bring  on  the  second 
subject,  now  in  much  more  dramatic  guise  and  extended  at  some  length,  before  the 
vigorous  syncopation  of  the  scherzo  returns  to  bring  the  quintet  to  a  passionate  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Friday,  August  1 1,  at  9 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 

THE  LONDON  CLASSICAL  PLAYERS 
ROGER  NORRINGTON,  Conductor 
John  Holloway,  Leader 

ROGER  NORRINGTON  conducting 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Overture  to  the  ballet  The  Creatures 
of  Prometheus,  Opus  43 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 
Awakening  of  happy  feelings  upon  reaching 

the  countryside.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scene  at  the  brook.  Andante  molto  mosso 
Cheerful  gathering  of  the  country  folk. 

Allegro — 
Thunderstorm.  Allegro — 
Shepherd's  song.  Happy,  grateful  feelings  after 

the  storm.  Allegretto 


This  performance  of  the  London  Classical  Players  is  made  possible  by  a 
generous  grant  from  Logica  Data  Architects  Inc. 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electonic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Overture  to  the  ballet  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus ,  Opus  43 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26, 1827.  He  composed  his  music  for  the  ballet  Die  Geschopfe  des  Prome- 
theus (The  Creatures  of  Prometheus)  in  1800  and  early  1801;  the  ballet  had  its  first  per- 
formance on  March  28, 1801,  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  to  such  success  that  it  was  repeated 
more  than  twenty  times.  Pierre  Monteux  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  this  overture 
on  August  9, 1958,  and  Leon  Fleisher  the  most  recent  on  July  23, 1988.  The  overture  is  scored 
for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Except  for  a  youthful  attempt  ten  years  earlier  in  Bonn,  Beethoven's  music  for  The 
Creatures  of  Prometheus  was  the  first  theatrical  score  he  composed.  It  is  not  entirely 
clear  why  the  Milanese  dancer  and  ballet  designer  Salvatore  Vigano  asked  Beethoven 
to  provide  the  music  for  his  new  ballet,  which  was  planned  as  a  tribute  to  Maria 
Theresa,  second  wife  to  the  Emperor  Franz  of  Austria.  But  the  fact  that  Beethoven's 
instantly  popular  Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20 — introduced  at  a  concert  Beethoven  gave 
for  his  own  benefit  at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  on  April  2,  1800 — was  dedicated  to  the 
Empress  may  provide  the  connection.  By  this  time  the  thirty-year-old  Beethoven  had 
made  himself  a  name  as  a  composer  of  piano  and  chamber  music,  but  his  only  signifi- 
cant orchestral  scores  were  the  First  Symphony  and  two  piano  concertos;  the  sym- 
phony and  one  of  the  concertos  (we  don't  know  which)  were  introduced  to  the  Vien- 
nese public  on  the  same  concert  as  the  Septet.  The  chance  to  compose  for  the  theater 
marked  a  singular  opportunity  for  the  young  composer,  and  he  gave  the  commission 
a  high  priority,  providing  an  overture,  an  introduction,  and  sixteen  musical  numbers. 

Although  the  ballet's  popularity  was  such  that  it  was  performed  sixteen  times  in 
1801  and  thirteen  times  the  following  season,  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  besides 
Beethoven's  music  is  a  description  of  the  story  line,  as  given  in  a  biography  of  Vigano 
by  Carlo  Ritorni  and  also  in  Thayer's  classic  biography  of  the  composer: 

The  foundation  of  this  allegorical  ballet  is  the  fable  of  Prometheus.  The 
philosophers  of  Greece  allude  to  Prometheus  as  a  lofty  soul  who  drove  the  people 
of  his  time  from  ignorance,  refined  them  by  means  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
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gave  them  manners,  customs,  and  morals.  As  a  result  of  that  conception,  two 
statues  that  have  been  brought  to  life  are  introduced  in  this  ballet;  and  these, 
through  the  might  of  harmony,  are  made  sensitive  to  all  the  passions  of  human  life. 
Prometheus  leads  them  to  Parnassus,  in  order  that  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  fine  arts, 
may  enlighten  them.  Apollo  gives  them  as  teachers  Amphion,  Arion,  and  Orpheus 
to  instruct  them  in  music,  Melpomene  to  teach  them  tragedy,  Thalia  for  comedy, 
Terpsichore  and  Pan  for  the  shepherd's  dance,  and  Bacchus  for  the  heroic  dance, 
of  which  he  was  the  originator. 

Beethoven's  overture  is  comparatively  lightweight,  given  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  and  especially  judging  by  the  standards  of  his  later,  more  frequently  played 
overtures  to  Coriolan  and  Egmont.  But  the  opening  measures,  with  their  swift  strokes 
beginning  as  it  were  in  medias  res  harmonically  and  so  immediately  commanding  the 
attention,  are  a  perfect  foil  to  the  woodwind  melody  that  follows.  Those  opening 
chords  may  also  be  heard  to  anticipate  the  chordal — though  not  harmonic — frame- 
work for  the  perpetual-motion  Allegro  theme  to  follow,  and  the  initial  woodwind 
melody  likewise  prepares  the  second  theme  of  the  Allegro.  All  in  all,  the  five-minute 
overture  makes  a  perfect  curtain-raiser  for  an  evening's  entertainment,  even  provid- 
ing a  touch  of  drama  when  the  main  theme's  return  is  clouded  by  C  minor  before 
reverting  to  the  predominant  major-mode  brightness  of  the  whole. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Opus  93 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26, 1827.  He  composed  the  Eighth  Symphony  in  1811  and  1812,  completing  it 
in  October  1812.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on  February  27, 1814.  The  American 
premiere  took  place  in  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on  November  16, 1844,  George  Loder 
conducting  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  8  on  August  5, 1947,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  on  August  5, 
1988.  The  symphony  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Beethoven  was  seeking  relief  from  chronic  digestive  prob- 
lems: at  doctor's  orders,  he  traveled  from  Teplitz  to  Karlsbad,  then,  after  a  brief  stay  at 
Franzensbad,  back  to  Teplitz,  where  he  had  a  passing  affair  with  Amalie  Sebald.  From 
there  he  journeyed  to  Linz,  where  he  lodged  with  his  brother  Johann  and  where  one 
of  his  principal  concerns  was  to  break  up  Johann's  relationship  with  Therese  Ober- 
meyer,  the  sister-in-law  of  a  doctor  renting  space  in  Johann's  house.  Therese  had 
been  employed  by  Johann  as  a  housekeeper  but  the  relationship  became  much  more 
personal.  She  already  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  and  supposedly  had  had  a  number 
of  lovers.  But  Johann's  reaction  to  his  brother's  meddling  was,  of  course,  to  marry  the 
woman,  and  when  things  became  difficult  for  the  couple  in  later  years,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  blame  brother  Ludwig  for  the  unhappy  circumstances. 

But  Beethoven  was  occupied  with  composing,  too,  and  it  was  at  Linz,  while  staying 
at  Johann's  house,  that  he  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony;  the  autograph  bears  the 
inscription  "Linz,  October  1812."  Just  as  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  are 
paired  with  respect  to  genesis  and  early  performance  history — they  were  premiered 
at  a  single  concert,  on  December  22,  1808 — likewise  were  the  composer's  Seventh  and 
Eighth  symphonies  linked  together.  The  Seventh  was  completed  just  four  months 
before  the  Eighth  and  was  first  played  on  December  8,  1813.  The  Eighth  was  intro- 
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duced  on  February  27,  1814,  at  a  Sunday  concert  in  Vienna  that  also  included  the 
Seventh  Symphony,  Beethoven's  "Battle"  Symphony  ("Wellington's  Victory"),  and  a  vocal 
trio  reworked  by  Beethoven  from  a  piece  he  had  actually  composed  ten  years  earlier 
(even  though  he  had  promised  a  new  trio  as  well  as  a  new  symphony  for  the  occasion). 
Needless  to  say,  the  new  Eighth  Symphony  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  larger 
Seventh,  which  opened  the  concert,  but  the  real  hit  of  the  event  was  Wellington's  Victory, 
whose  "battle"  section  was  encored.  Regarding  the  Eighth's  relatively  cool  reception, 
the  reviewer  for  Vienna's  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  observed  that  "the  cause  of  this  was 
not  in  its  weaker  or  lesser  artistic  workmanship . . .  but  partly  in  the  mistake  of  allowing 
the  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A  major  [the  Seventh],  and  partly  in  the  satiety  that 
followed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  excellent,  whereby  natural 
apathy  was  the  result."  As  reported  by  his  biographer  Thayer,  Beethoven's  rather 
peeved  explanation  for  the  Eighth's  lack  of  immediate  success  was  "because  it  is  so 
much  better  than  the  other  [the  Seventh],"  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Eighth  has  still 
not  attained  the  recognition  it  deserves:  it  is  probably  the  least  performed  of  all  the 
composer's  symphonies  except,  perhaps,  for  the  Second. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  articulated  the  reason  for 

this  situation,  citing,  in  the  main,  "the  overflowing  fun  and  realism  of  the  music 

Not  only  is  every  movement  pervaded  by  humour,  but  each  has  some  special  stroke  of 
boisterous  merriment,  which  to  those  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  dignified 
movements  of  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  or  the  Number  Seven,  may  have  made  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  composer  was  in  earnest  and  that  his  composition  was  to  be  taken 
seriously."  Likewise,  Philip  Hale  points  to  the  Eighth  as  the  product  of  a  composer  "in 
reckless  mood,  delighting  in  abrupt  contrasts . . .  characterized  by  mad  jollity,  and  a 
playfulness  that  at  times  approaches  buffoonery."  Beethoven's  own  word  for  this  was 
"aufgeknopft,"  "unbuttoned,"  and  this  is  the  term  commentators  have  picked  up  on  to 
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characterize  this  symphonic  product  of  his  cheerful  nature. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  contrasts  a  bright  but  forceful  idea 
with  a  waltzlike  second  theme  of  comic  bent.  There  is  constant  alternation  of  bright 
and  dark,  and  a  preponderance  of  the  sforzato  accents  and  rhythmic  drive  so  typical  of 
Beethoven:  the  end  of  the  development  virtually  barrels  into  the  recapitulation.  The 
second  movement,  marked  Allegretto  scherzando,  suggests  in  its  sixteenth-note 
staccato  accompaniment  the  ticking  of  a  metronome,  and  the  main  tune  may  have 
been  based  upon,  or  given  rise  to,  a  canon  Beethoven  contrived  in  honor  of  Johann 
Nepomuk  Maalzel,  Vienna's  "Court  Mechanician"  and  inventor  of  the  "musical  chro- 
nometer." The  playful  character  of  this  brief  movement  resides  in  its  overlaying  of 
trills,  accents,  and  sudden  fortissimo  tremolos. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  Tempo  di  Menuetto  but  actually  parodies  the 
courtly  minuet  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  original  trumpet-and-drums  reinforce- 
ment of  the  downbeat — and  note  that  the  opening  two  notes  of  the  movement  consti- 
tute an  upbeat — is  displaced  during  the  course  of  the  minuet,  and  the  dolce  horn 
melody  of  the  Trio  is  offset  by  a  scampering  cello  accompaniment  that  suggests  a 
quite  different  sort  of  character.  The  Allegro  vivace  finale  moves  like  the  wind:  the 
triplets  that  form  the  upbeat  to  the  main  idea  and  pervade  the  accompaniment  are 
barely  distinguishable  to  the  ear.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  are  fits  and  starts, 
juxtapositions  of  pianissimo  and  fortissimo,  and  bouncing  octaves  in  the  bassoon  and 
timpani  contribute  to  the  fun.  So  much  energy  is  accumulated  along  the  way  that,  to 
wind  things  up,  Beethoven  writes  a  coda  as  long  as  the  entire  main  part  of  the  move- 
ment, and,  at  the  end,  we  can  almost  imagine  him  grabbing  us  by  the  shoulders,  shaking 
us  hard,  and  laughing. 

— M.M. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Opus  68,  Pastoral 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17, 1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  March  26, 1827.  He  composed  the  bulk  of  this  symphony  during  the  fall  of 
1807  and  early  part  of  1808  (a  few  sketches  go  back  as  far  as  1803);  he  had  sold  the  symphony  to 
the  publisher  Breitkopf&  Hartel  by  September  1808.  The  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  in 
a  concert  consisting  of  new  compositions  by  Beethoven — it  included  the  premieres  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  symphonies,  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  Choral  Fantasy,  and  several  movements  from 
the  Mass  in  C — on  December  22, 1808,  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna.  The  first  Amer- 
ican performance  took  place  in  Philadelphia  on  November  26, 1829,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Society,  Charles  Hupfeld  conducting.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  BSO  performances  of 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  January  1882,  during  the  orchestras  first  season.  The  orchestras  first 
Tanglewood  performance  was  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  August  1937  and  its  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in  August  1984.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  pairs  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  trom- 
bones, plus  timpani  and  strings. 

The  delight  that  Beethoven  took  in  the  world  of  nature  is  attested  by  countless 
stories  from  many  periods  of  his  life.  When  in  Vienna  he  never  failed  to  take  his  daily 
walk  around  the  ramparts  (which  would  then  have  afforded  a  much  more  rural  view 
than  the  same  walk  does  today),  and  during  his  summers  spent  outside  of  town  he 
would  be  out-of-doors  most  of  the  day.  The  notion  of  treating  the  natural  world  in 
music  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  as  early  as  1803,  when  he  wrote  down  in  one  of 
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his  sketchbooks  a  musical  fragment  in  12/8  time  (the  same  meter  used  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  for  the  "Scene  at  the  brook")  with  a  note:  "Murmur  of  the  brook."  Under- 
neath the  sketch  he  added,  "The  more  water  the  deeper  the  tone."  Other  musical 
ideas  later  to  end  up  in  the  Sixth  Symphony  appear  in  Beethoven's  sketchbooks 
sporadically  in  1804  and  during  the  winter  of  1806-07,  when  he  worked  out  much  of 
the  thematic  material  for  all  the  movements  but  the  second.  But  it  wasn't  until  the  fall 
of  1807  and  the  spring  of  1808  that  he  concentrated  seriously  on  the  elaboration  of 
those  sketches  into  a  finished  work;  the  piece  was  apparently  finished  by  the  summer 
of  1808,  since  on  September  14  he  reached  an  agreement  with  the  publisher  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  for  the  sale  of  this  symphony  along  with  four  other  major  works. 

One  thing  that  aroused  extended  discussion  of  the  new  symphony — a  discussion 
that  lasted  for  decades — was  the  fact  that  Beethoven  provided  each  movement  of  the 
work  with  a  program,  or  literary  guide  to  its  meaning.  His  titles  are  really  brief  im- 
ages, just  enough  to  suggest  a  specific  setting: 

I.  Awakening  of  happy  feelings  upon  reaching  the  countryside. 

II.  Scene  at  the  brook. 

III.  Cheerful  gathering  of  the  country  folk. 

IV.  Thunderstorm. 

V.  Shepherd's  song.  Happy,  grateful  feelings  after  the  storm. 

But  much  more  important  for  an  understanding  of  Beethoven's  view  than  the  head- 
ings of  the  individual  movements  is  the  overall  heading  that  Beethoven  caused  to  be 
printed  in  the  program  of  the  first  performance:  "Pastoral  Symphony,  more  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  than  painting."  He  never  intended,  then,  that  the  symphony  be 
considered  an  attempt  to  represent  events  in  the  real  world,  an  objective  narrative,  in 
musical  guise.  Rather,  this  symphony  provided  yet  again  what  all  of  his  symphonies 
had  offered:  subjective  moods  and  impressions  captured  in  harmony,  melody,  color, 
and  the  structured  passage  of  time. 

Beethoven's  sketchbooks  reveal  that  he  was  working  on  his  Fifth  and  Sixth  sym- 
phonies at  the  same  time;  they  were  finished  virtually  together,  given  consecutive 
opus  numbers  (67  and  68),  and  premiered  on  the  same  concert  (where  they  were 
actually  reversed  in  numbering — the  Pastoral  Symphony,  given  first  on  the  program, 
was  identified  as  "No.  5").  Yet  no  two  symphonies  are  less  likely  to  be  confused,  even 
by  the  most  casual  listener — the  Fifth,  with  its  demonic  energy,  tense  harmonies,  and 
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powerful  dramatic  climaxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sixth,  with  its  smiling  and 
sunny  air  of  relaxation  and  joy  on  the  other.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  range  of 
Beethoven's  work  than  these  two  masterpieces,  twins  in  their  gestation,  but  not  identi- 
cal— rather,  fraternal  twins  of  strongly  differentiated  characters.  Popular  biographies 
of  Beethoven  tend  to  emphasize  the  heaven-storming,  heroic  works  of  the  middle 
period — the  Eroica  and  the  Fifth  symphonies,  the  Egmont  Overture,  the  Emperor  Con- 
certo, the  Razumovsky  string  quartets,  the  Waldstein  and  Appassionato,  sonatas — at  the 
expense  of  other  aspects  of  his  art.  On  the  other  hand,  some  critics  of  a  "neo-classical" 
orientation  claim  to  find  the  even-numbered  symphonies  including  the  Pastoral  to  be 
more  successful  than  the  overtly  dramatic  works.  Both  views  are  equally  one-sided 
and  give  a  blinkered  representation  of  Beethoven — his  art  embraces  both  elements 
and  more,  as  is  clear  from  the  intertwining  conception  and  composition  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  symphonies. 

Even  in  works  of  such  contrasting  character,  Beethoven's  concern  for  balance  and 
for  carefully  articulated  musical  architecture  remains  evident,  though  the  means  by 
which  he  achieves  these  ends  are  quite  different.  The  Fifth  Symphony  deals  in  har- 
monic tensions — dissonant  diminished-seventh  and  augmented-sixth  chords  that 
color  the  mood  almost  throughout.  The  harmonic  character  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  is 
altogether  more  relaxed.  Beethoven  builds  his  extensive  musical  plan  on  the  very 
simplest  harmonies,  on  the  chord  relations  that  harmony  students  learn  in  the  first 
few  days  of  the  course — tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant.  The  symphony  revels  in 
major  triads  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  diminished-seventh  chord  is  withheld 
until  the  thunderstorm  of  the  fourth  movement.  As  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
melodic  material  of  the  first  movement  is  derived  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
work,  but  rather  than  piling  up  in  urgent  search  of  a  climactic  goal,  the  thematic 
motives  that  arise  from  the  opening  measures  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony — there  are  at 
least  four  of  them — are  repeated  often  in  a  leisurely  way  that  implies  no  hurry  to  get 
anywhere.  Still,  for  all  the  apparent  ease  of  passage,  our  course  through  the  first 
movement  is  perfectly  balanced  with  slow  swings  from  tonic  to  dominant  and  back  or 
lengthy  phrases  reiterating  a  single  chord,  then  jumping  to  another,  rather  distant 
chord  for  more  repetition.  The  fact  that  all  this  sheer  repetition  does  not  lead  to 
fatigue  or  exasperation  on  the  listener's  part  is  tribute  to  Beethoven's  carefully  plan- 
ned and  varied  orchestral  color  and  textures.  Indeed,  George  Grove  remarked  in  his 
study  of  this  symphony  that  Beethoven  "is  steeped  in  Nature  itself;  and  when  the 
sameness  of  fields,  woods,  and  streams  can  be  distasteful,  then  will  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony weary  its  hearers." 

One  idea  that  does  not  appear  at  the  very  beginning  but  grows  in  importance 
throughout  is  a  little  figure  of  repeated  notes  in  triplets  first  heard  as  a  punctuation  in 
clarinets  and  bassoons.  As  the  movement  progresses,  that  triplet  rhythm  insinuates 
itself  more  and  more  into  the  musical  fabric  until,  by  the  beginning  of  the  recapitula- 
tion, it  is  running  along  in  counterpoint  to  the  themes  heard  at  the  outset,  and  just 
before  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  solo  clarinet  takes  off  on  triplet  arpeggios  in 
what  is  virtually  a  cadenza. 

The  second  movement  is  richly  but  delicately  scored,  with  two  muted  solo  cellos 
providing  a  background  murmur  along  with  second  violins  and  violas,  while  the  first 
violins  and  the  woodwinds  embellish  the  melodic  flow  with  a  rich  array  of  turns  and 
trills.  No  one  familiar  with  traditional  means  of  musical  expression  in  western  music 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  bucolic  leisure  of  this  Andante,  even  if  Beethoven  had  never 
provided  a  title  for  the  movement.  The  gentle  running  of  water,  bird  song,  soft 
breezes,  and  rustling  leaves  are  all  implicit  in  this  music.  At  the  same  time,  the  richness 
of  material  is  most  satisfying;  Beethoven  is  in  no  hurry  to  get  through  it,  and  his  sense 
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of  architectural  balance  remains  engaged.  Even  the  one  explicitly  "programmatic" 
passage — the  song  of  nightingale,  quail,  and  cuckoo  labeled  as  such  in  the  flute,  oboe, 
and  clarinet  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement — fits  perfectly  well  as  a  purely  musi- 
cal passage  (how  many  real  birds  sing  in  classical  four-measure  phrases?). 

Only  twice  in  Beethoven's  symphonic  writing  did  he  link  the  movements  of  a  sym- 
phony so  that  they  would  be  performed  without  a  break.  It  is  significant  that  it  hap- 
pened in  two  symphonies  composed  almost  simultaneously — the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth. 
In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  scherzo  is  connected  to  the  finale  by  an  extended,  harmon- 
ically tense  passage  demanding  resolution  in  the  bright  C  major  of  the  closing  move- 
ment. Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  although  the  level  of 
tension  is  not  nearly  so  high,  and  the  linking  passage  has  grown  to  a  full  movement 
itself.  But  here  again  we  see  that  the  supposedly  romantic,  form-breaking  elements  of 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  do  not  depend  on  the  composer's  program  to  make  sense; 
there  is  no  question  about  the  tense  musical  link  between  movements  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  just  as  there  should  not  be  about  the  Pastoral  if  Beethoven's  program  were 
suddenly  to  disappear.  The  scherzo,  a  real  dance  movement  in  F  major,  is  interrupted 
just  at  its  last  chord  by  a  dramatic  Allegro  in  F  minor.  The  violence  of  that  extended 
passage  gradually  dies  down  and  returns  to  the  major  mode  for  the  final  passage  of 
rustic  simplicity,  a  release  from  the  tension  of  the  Allegro  whether  or  not  one  thinks 
of  it  as  "grateful  feelings  after  the  storm." 

All  three  movements  are  filled  with  felicitous  touches.  The  dance  has  a  delightfully 
quirky  offbeat  strain  for  solo  oboe,  with  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  bassoon  ac- 
companiment consisting  of  three  notes;  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  intentional  carica- 
ture of  a  village  band  that  Beethoven  encountered  at  a  tavern  near  Modling.  The 
storm  is  imaginatively  and  picturesquely  scored,  providing  a  veritable  quarry  of  tech- 
niques that  were  mined  by  composers  for  decades.  Berlioz  spoke  with  the  greatest 
admiration  of  Beethoven's  orchestration  here  and  helped  himself  to  such  devices  as 
the  thick,  "stormy"  sound  produced  by  double  basses  running  up  a  four-note  frag- 
ment of  the  scale  in  the  same  time  that  the  cellos  run  up  a  five-note  fragment,  so  that 
they  are  together  only  on  the  very  first  note,  and  the  remainder  produces  atmospheric 
dissonance.  Beethoven  withheld  his  big  orchestral  guns  to  this  point.  The  trumpets 
had  not  played  in  the  symphony  until  the  middle  of  the  third  movement.  Now  trom- 
bones and  timpani  appear  for  the  first  time  (the  timpani,  in  fact,  play  only  here),  and 
the  piccolo  joins  in  at  the  height  of  the  storm.  As  the  storm  ends,  a  ranz  des  vaches  or 
Swiss  herdsman's  song  introduces  the  final  major  key  movement  and  the  "hymn  of 
thanksgiving."  The  ranz  des  vaches,  a  melody  borrowed  by  Beethoven  for  this  spot, 
unmistakably  identifies  the  setting  in  the  world  of  pastoral  simplicity.  Its  use  here  was 
an  afterthought  on  the  composer's  part,  but  it  was  a  highly  appropriate  one,  since  the 
first  theme  of  the  movement  proper  (heard  in  the  violins)  is  part  of  the  same  family 
group — an  arpeggiation  of  the  major  triad  in  a  different  position.  Thus,  once  more, 
an  element  that  might  be  labeled  "programmatic"  can  be  seen  to  nestle  snugly  and 
fittingly  into  whatTovey  has  called  "a  perfect  classical  symphony." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 


Jorma  Hynninen 


One  of  Finland's 
finest  artists, 
baritone  Jorma 
Hynninen  has 
been  a  leading 
soloist  with  the 
Finnish  National 
Opera  since 
1970;  in  1984  he 
was  named 
artistic  director 
of  that  company.  He  also  maintains  an 
active  international  career  and  first  gained 
widespread  notice  in  the  United  States 
when  he  appeared  with  the  Finnish  Na- 
tional Opera  in  the  spring  of  1983  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  he  was 
acclaimed  for  his  interpretation  of  Topi  in 
The  Red  Line.  His  debut  with  the  Met  the 
following  season,  as  Rodrigo  in  Don  Carlo, 
further  established  him  in  American  opera 
circles.  His  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
debut  that  same  season,  in  January  and 
February  1984,  in  Mahler's  Das  klagende 
Lied  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall  under 
Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  established  his 
reputation  here  as  a  concert  artist.  Mr. 
Hynninen  has  also  appeared  in  recital  in 
New  York,  in  a  joint  recital  with  Swedish 
mezzo-soprano  Sylvia  Lindenstrand  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  and  in  solo  recital  at  the 
Frick  Museum.  Mr.  Hynninen  has  sub- 
sequently returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Count  Almaviva  in  the  Levine/ 
Ponnelle  production  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  as 
Wolfram  in  Tannhduser,  and,  during  the 
1988-89  season,  in  the  title  role  of  Eugene 
Onegin.  In  the  fall  of  1988  he  made  his 
debut  with  San  Francisco  Opera  as  Amfor- 
tas  in  Parsifal;  in  the  fall  of  1989  he  makes 
his  debut  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  in 
Don  Carlo.  In  addition  to  his  activities  as 
leading  baritone  and  artistic  director  in 
Helsinki,  Mr.  Hynninen  is  a  frequent  guest 
artist  at  opera  houses  throughout  Europe, 
including  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  La  Scala, 
the  Bavarian  State  Opera  in  Munich,  and 
the  opera  companies  of  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Bonn.  Highly 
regarded  as  a  recitalist  and  concert  soloist 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Hynninen  has  been  presented  in  reci- 
tals at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  at  Ambassador  College  in 
Pasadena,  and  in  other  American  cities. 
European  engagements  as  recitalist  and 


soloist  with  orchestra  have  taken  him  to 
cities  including  London,  Amsterdam,  West 
Berlin,  Cologne,  Munich,  and  Budapest. 
Mr.  Hynninen  has  appeared  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  on  two  occasions 
since  his  debut:  as  soloist  in  the  Brahms 
German  Requiem  under  Kurt  Masur  in  Feb- 
ruary 1988,  and  as  Orest  in  Elektra  under 
Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  November  1988. 
He  may  be  heard  on  the  recently  released 
Philips  recording  of  that  performance.  This 
summer  Mr.  Hynninen  makes  his  debuts  at 
both  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  Tanglewood 
with  Schubert's  Winterreise',  also  this  summer 
he  makes  his  Canadian  debut  at  the  Festival 
International  de  Lanaudiere  in  Quebec. 
During  the  1989-90  season  he  will  make  his 
debut  with  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New 
York  at  Carnegie  Hall,  as  Lionel  in  Tchai- 
kovsky's Maid  of  Orleans,  and  he  will  return 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  during  the 
1990-91  season.  Mr.  Hynninen  is  a  prolific 
recording  artist  whose  discography  includes 
Schubert's  Winterreise  and  Die  schbne  Mulle- 
rin,  Schumann's  Dichterliebe ,  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony  and  the  Brahms  Requiem  (both 
under  Klaus  Tennstedt),  songs  of  Sibelius 
and  Wolf,  the  role  of  Count  Almaviva  in 
Riccardo  Muti's  recording  of  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  the  Finnish  National  Opera  record- 
ing of  The  Red  Line,  Sibelius  songs  with 
orchestra,  and  works  by  such  Finnish  com- 
posers as  Merikanto  and  Kuula,  as  well  as 
Finnish  folk  songs  and  sacred  music. 


Ralf  Gothoni 

Living  in  West  Germany  since  1978,  the 
Finnish-born  pianist  Ralf  Gothoni  has 
established  an  extensive  international 
career,  successfully  dividing  his  time  per- 
forming solo  piano  material  and  chamber 
music.  He  has  been  particularly  acclaimed 
for  his  appearances  in  the  field  of  Lieder. 
Mr.  Gothoni  has  given  concerts  throughout 
Europe,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  United 
States,  in  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  Far 
East.  He  has  been  a  guest  at  such  important 
music  festivals  as  those  of  Salzburg,  Alde- 
burgh,  Edinburgh,  West  Berlin,  and 
Prague,  and  he  has  performed  as  soloist 
with  such  distinguished  orchestras  as  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Japan  Philhar- 
monic. Mr.  Gothoni  has  made  some  fifty 
records  of  solo  piano  music  and  chamber 
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music,  for  recording  companies  including 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Decca,  EMI,  Bis, 
Da  Camera,  Fuga,  and  Ondine.  In  1988  he 
began  recording  the  complete  piano 
sonatas  and  chamber  music  for  piano  of 
Franz  Schubert.  Ralf  Gothoni  also  teaches: 
he  regularly  holds  master  classes  in 
chamber  music  and  Lieder.  Since  1986  he 
has  been  professor  of  chamber  music  at  the 
Hochschule  fur  Musik  und  darstellende 
Kunst  in  Hamburg.  From  1984  to  1987  he 
was  artistic  director  of  the  Savonlinna 
Opera  Festival  in  Finland.  Recently,  Mr. 
Gothoni  has  begun  to  compose  and  con- 
duct as  well.  In  1977  he  was  awarded  the 
Schubert  Medal  from  the  Austrian  Ministry 
of  Culture;  in  1980  he  was  made  a  "Profes- 
sor of  Arts"  by  the  Finnish  State.  Mr. 
Gothoni  is  making  his  Tanglewood  debut 
with  this  week's  performance  of  Schubert's 
Winterreise. 


THERE'S  LIFE  AFTER  TANGLEWOOD ! 
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August  11  &  12 
August  18  &  19 
August  25  &  26 
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An  elegant  picnic  and  light  entertainment 
in  the  formal  garden  followed  by  The  Hottest 
Talent  from  New  York's  top-notch  Comedy 
Clubs!  $20. 

The  DeSisto  Estate 
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The  winner  of 
many  distin- 
guished prizes, 
pianist  Emanuel 
Ax  has  per- 
formed with 
J  virtually  every 

^^^»  *  J^^^  major  symphony 

H  *^B     ^k       orchestra,  given 

A  B|    countless  recitals, 

■      ML  I    and  made  major 

recordings.  He  also  appears  regularly  at 
such  festivals  as  the  BBC  Proms,  Blossom, 
Edinburgh,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly 
Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Ax 
sprang  to  public  attention  in  1974  when  he 
won  the  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  Interna- 
tional Competition  in  Tel  Aviv,  when  he  was 
twenty-five.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of 
Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the 
coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later. 
An  RCA  recording  contract  followed,  and 
many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums 
became  best-sellers  and  won  top  honors. 
He  has  recently  recorded  all  the  Beethoven 
piano  concertos  with  Andre  Previn  and  the 
Royal  Philharmonic.  An  exclusive  CBS 
Masterworks  recording  artist  since  1987,  his 
debut  album  on  that  label  was  a  collection 
of  Chopin  scherzos  and  mazurkas.  Devoted 
to  performing  chamber  music  literature, 
Mr.  Ax  gives  duo-recitals  each  season  with 
cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma;  their  recordings  of  the 
Brahms  and  Beethoven  cello  sonatas 
earned  Grammy  awards  in  1985  and  1986, 
respectively.  They  will  perform  Beethoven's 
complete  works  for  piano  and  cello  on  a 
single  recital  this  summer  at  Tanglewood  at 
the  end  of  August.  Mr.  Ax  often  performs 
trios  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Young-Uck  Kim, 
their  most  recent  recording  being  of  the 
Dvorak  piano  trios;  this  summer  brings 
them  together  at  several  European  festivals, 
including  Berlin.  In  recent  seasons,  Mr.  Ax 
has  also  collaborated  with  Mr.  Ma  and  Isaac 
Stern;  they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich 
Piano  Trio  No.  2.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  been 
turning  his  attention  to  the  music  of 
twentieth-century  composers,  performing 
works  by  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  Hans  Werner 
Henze,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Arnold 
Schoenberg.  Last  summer  he  premiered 
Joseph  Schwantner's  new  Piano  Concerto 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  under 
Leonard  Slatkin  at  Lincoln  Center's  Inter- 
national Festival  of  the  Performing  Arts.  In 
addition  to  orchestral  dates  throughout 
United  States  and  Europe,  Mr.  Ax's  1988-89 
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season  included  recitals  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  Paris,  Milan,  and  Rome.  This  sum- 
mer brings  him  to  Tanglewood,  Great 
Woods,  Blossom,  and  the  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival.  During  the  1989-90  season  he 
joins  Isaac  Stern,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  other 
artists  at  Japan's  Suntory  Festival  in  various 
chamber  music  configurations.  Another 
special  project  includes  performances  with 
Mr.  Stern,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ma  of  the 
Brahms  string  quartets,  which  they  will 
record  for  CBS  Masterworks. 

Born  in  Lwow,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his 
family  as  a  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre- 
College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly 
supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein 
Scholar  Boys  Club  of  America,  and  he 
subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Art- 
ists Award.  His  only  piano  teacher  was 
Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  majored  in  French, 
Mr.  Ax  resides  in  New  York  City  with  his 
wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki,  their  son  Joseph, 
and  daughter  Sarah.  Mr.  Ax  has  returned 
regularly  to  perform  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  his  first  Tanglewood 
appearance  in  August  1978.  His  most  recent 
subscription  appearances  were  in  January 
1987;  his  most  recent  Tanglewood  appear- 
ance as  concerto  soloist  took  place  last 
month. 


Nancy  Bracken 

Violinist  Nancy 
Bracken  studied 
with  Ivan  Galam- 
ian  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of 
Music  and  later 
with  Donald 
Weilerstein  of 
the  Cleveland 
Quartet  at  the 
Eastman  School 
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of  Music.  Originally  from  St.  Louis,  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for 
two  years  before  joining  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1979.  Ms.  Bracken  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony, the  St.  Louis  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra.  In  1975 
she  won  first  prize  in  the  college  string 
competition  of  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association.  Ms.  Bracken  has  participated 
in  summer  music  festivals  in  Aspen  and  the 
Grand  Tetons  and  was  concertmaster  and  a 
frequent  violin  soloist  with  the  Colorado 
Philharmonic  for  two  summers.  Since 


joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Ms.  Bracken  has  played  numerous  solo 
recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts,  includ- 
ing appearances  at  the  Gardner  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  the  Clark  Art  Institute, 
and  the  Berkshire  Museum. 


Bonnie  Bewick 

Born  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  in 
1963,  violinist 
Bonnie  Bewick 
joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Janu- 
ary 1987.  In 
1986,  before 
joining  the  BSO, 
Ms.  Bewick  won 
a  position  with  the  Columbus  Symphony 
Orchestra.  She  now  performs  frequently  in 
the  Boston  area  in  recitals  and  in  chamber 
music  concerts,  and  she  is  concertmaster  of 
the  New  England  Philharmonic,  with  which 
she  appeared  as  soloist  in  October  1988. 
She  teaches  privately,  and  at  the  New  En- 
gland Conservatory  Extension  Division. 
Ms.  Bewick  studied  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  music. 
Her  teachers  included  Aaron  Rosand  and 
David  Cerone  while  she  was  at  Curtis, 
Ruggiero  Ricci  and  Paul  Makanowitzky  in 
Michigan,  and  Elizabeth  Holborn  in 
California.  Ms.  Bewick  has  made  solo  ap- 
pearances with  a  number  of  west  coast 
orchestras.  She  has  performed  as  a  concerto 
competition  winner  with  the  World  Youth 
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Symphony  Orchestra,  and  with  the  Univer- 
sity Festival  Orchestra  at  Interlochen 
National  Music  Camp.  Her  orchestral 
experience  has  included  positions  with  the 
Colorado  Philharmonic,  Lansing  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  Peninsula  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  principal  second  violinist,  and 
as  concertmaster  and  principal  second 
violinist  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Teton  Music  Festival 
Orchestra,  the  orchestra  of  the  Spoleto 
Festival  of  Two  Worlds,  and  the  Carson 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Patricia  McCarty 

Since  winning 
the  First  Silver 
Medal  and  the 
Radio  Prize  in 
the  Geneva 
International 
Competition  at 
the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, Patricia 
McCarty  has 
performed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston 
Symphony,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  and  in 
recitals  including  Boston,  Detroit,  Geneva, 
and  a  highly  acclaimed  1986  London  debut 
at  Wigmore  Hall.  Her  recording  of  works 
by  Rebecca  Clarke  on  the  Northeastern 
label  received  Gramophones  "Critic's  Choice" 
award  and  is  slated  for  1989  release  on  CD. 
Recipient  of  the  John  Knowles  Paine  Award 
for  performance  of  new  American  music, 
Ms.  McCarty  has  recently  commissioned  a 
work  for  viola  and  chamber  orchestra  from 
Keith  Jarrett.  As  a  chamber  musician,  she 
has  performed  at  the  Aspen,  Marlboro,  and 
Tanglewood  festivals,  has  toured  with 
Music  From  Marlboro,  the  Lenox  Quartet, 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  and  has  recorded  for  the  Nonesuch 
and  Northeastern  labels.  Assistant  principal 
violist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  1979,  Ms.  McCarty  teaches  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  and  presents  concert 
residencies  under  the  auspices  of  Affiliate 
Artists.  She  has  been  awarded  a  Solo  Re- 
citalist  Grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  perform  recitals  nation- 
wide during  the  1989-90  and  1990-91 
seasons. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 


Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma 
gave  his  first 
public  recital 
when  he  was  five 
and  was  being 
compared  with 
such  masters  as 
Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich  and 
Pablo  Casals  by 
the  time  he  was 
nineteen.  He  has  by  now  appeared  with 
eminent  conductors  and  orchestras  in  all 
the  music  capitals  of  the  world.  Highly 
acclaimed  for  his  ensemble  playing,  Mr.  Ma 
is  deeply  committed  to  performing  and 
recording  the  vast  chamber  music  litera- 
ture. He  has  played  in  a  string  quartet  with 
Gidon  Kremer,  Kim  Kashkashian,  and 
Daniel  Phillips  and  has  recorded  an  album 
of  Schubert  quartets  with  them.  He  regu- 
larly performs  duo  recitals  with  Emanuel 
Ax,  a  partnership  that  has  produced  many 
recordings,  including  the  complete  Bee- 
thoven and  Brahms  cello  sonatas;  they  will 
perform  Beethoven's  complete  works  for 
cello  and  piano  together  at  Tanglewood  in  a 
single  concert  the  last  weekend  of  this 
season.  Mr.  Ma  and  Mr.  Ax  also  play  trio 
performances  with  Young-Uck  Kim;  their 
recording  of  the  Dvorak  piano  trios  was 
released  last  year.  Mr.  Ma  has  also  collabo- 
rated with  Isaac  Stern  on  various  projects, 
leading  to  recordings  of  the  Brahms  Double 
Concerto  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
the  Shostakovich  Piano  Trio  No.  2  with  Mr. 
Ax.  An  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  record- 
ing artist,  Mr.  Ma  has  been  honored  with 
four  Grammy  awards.  This  year  has 
brought  five  new  releases:  Britten  and 
Strauss  cello  sonatas  with  Emanuel  Ax,  the 
Schumann  Cello  Concerto  with  the  Bava- 
rian Radio  Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
the  Shostakovich  quartet  with  Kremer, 
Phillips,  and  Kashkashian,  a  collaboration 
with  Stephane  Grappelli,  and  the  first 
album  of  a  series  to  be  titled  "Portrait  of 
Yo-Yo  Ma."  Mr.  Ma  is  also  committed  to 
teaching.  At  Tanglewood,  in  addition  to 
appearing  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he 
teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
where  his  four-week  residency  this  summer 
is  again  made  possible  by  the  Louis  Krasner 
Fund  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 
Hoffman.  He  also  currently  serves  on  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Ma's  1988-89 
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season  included  a  tour  to  the  Far  East  with 
Emanuel  Ax  and  Young-Uck  Kim,  a  recital 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  with 
Kathryn  Stott,  and  a  trio  tour  throughout 
Germany  with  Peter  Serkin  and  Gidon 
Kremer;  appearances  with  orchestra  in- 
cluded the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic. The  coming  season  brings  Mr.  Ma 
back  to  the  Suntory  Festival  in  Japan,  where 
he  performs  various  chamber  works  with 
Stern,  Ax,  Imai,  and  others.  Another  tour, 
performing  the  Brahms  piano  quartets 
with  Ax,  Stern,  and  Laredo,  will  culminate 
in  a  recording  for  CBS  Masterworks,  as  will 
tour  performances  of  the  Brahms  string 
sextets  with  Stern,  Lin,  Laredo,  Tree,  and 
Robinson.  Orchestral  engagements  will 
include  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Munich 
Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago 
Symphony,  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  will  also  appear 
with  Stephane  Grappelli  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents, 
Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his 
father  at  the  age  of  four.  He  later  studied 
with  Janos  Scholz  and  in  1962  began  his 
studies  with  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Juilliard 
School.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
he  lives  near  Boston  with  his  wife  Jill,  son 
Nicholas,  and  daughter  Emily.  At  present 
he  plays  a  Montagnana  cello  from  Venice 
made  in  1712.  Mr.  Ma  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  February  1983  and  has 
since  performed  regularly  with  the  orches- 
tra at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and 
on  tour.  He  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Monn/Schoenberg  Cello 
Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orches- 
tra for  CBS  Masterworks. 


Roger  Norrington 


The  Science  and  Nature  Store] 

at 

Brushwood  Farm 

Pittsftold-Lenox  Road,  Lenox 
S37-4373 


Birdhouses,  Kites,  Dinosaurs,  Science  Kits, 
Field  Guides,  Binoculars,  Fossils,  and  more. 


Roger  Norring- 
ton's  interna- 
tional career  is 
now  firmly  estab- 
lished. He  has 
recently  em- 
barked on  a 
long-term  record- 
ing project  for 
EMI  that  will 
initially  include 
the  complete  Beethoven  symphonies  and 
piano  concertos,  as  well  as  works  by  compos- 
ers of  the  Classical  and  early  Romantic 
periods.  These  recordings  feature  the 
London  Classical  Players,  founded  by  Mr. 
Norrington,  and  with  whom  he  appears  at 
such  major  international  festivals  as  the 
BBC  Proms,  Aldeburgh,  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Salzburg,  and  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Norrington  made  his  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearance  last  summer  and  returned  to 
Tanglewood  last  month  (he  will  make  his 
first  BSO  subscription  appearances  next 
February).  Mr.  Norrington's  series  of  criti- 
cally acclaimed  weekend-long  "Experiences" 
focusing  on  music  of  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Berlioz  at  the  South  Bank  in  London 
have  drawn  enthusiastic  capacity  audiences; 
earlier  this  month  he  led  a  "Beethoven 
Experience"  exploring  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony at  PepsiCo  Summerfare  in  Purchase, 
New  York,  his  first  such  presentation  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year  Mr.  Norrington 
made  his  debut  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  when  he  took  over  a  ten-concert 
series  of  Beethoven  concerts  for  the  late 
Eugen  Jochum;  this  has  led  to  reengage- 
ments  with  the  Philharmonia  for  the  coming 
seasons.  In  London  he  has  also  conducted 
the  London  Symphony  and  the  London 
Philharmonic.  Other  British  orchestras  he 
has  conducted  or  will  conduct  include  the 
BBC  Symphony,  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony,  the  BBC  Welsh  Symphony,  the 
English  and  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestras, 
and  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  and 
Sinfonietta,  of  which  he  has  been  principal 
conductor  and  artistic  director  since  1985. 
Recent  appearances  have  included  a  debut 
with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  appear- 
ances in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  Montreal  Symphony,  Baltimore 
Symphony,  the  Ottawa  National  Arts 
Centre,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra, 
and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's.  He  will  also 
conduct  the  Stockholm  Philharmonic  and 
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the  Swedish  Radio  Orchestra.  In  the  field 
of  opera,  Mr.  Norrington  made  his  debut  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden, 
conducting  Handel's  Samson  in  1986;  he 
has  been  invited  back  for  Britten's  Albert 
Herring  during  1988-89  and  Peter  Grimes 
during  1989-90.  Other  operatic  appear- 
ances include  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  for 
English  National  Opera  and  productions 
for  La  Scala  in  Milan,  La  Fenice  in  Venice, 
and  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale.  Mr.  Norring- 
ton was  musical  director  of  Kent  Opera  for 
fifteen  years  from  its  founding  in  1969, 
conducting  more  than  fifty  operas  during 
that  period. 

Mr.  Norrington's  interest  in  historical 
performance  is  well-known  from  his  ac- 
tivities with  the  London  Classical  Players. 
He  also  appears  with  other  organizations 
using  original  instruments,  including  the 
Orchestra  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Boston 


Early  Music  Festival  (at  which  he  conducted 
Mozart's  Idomeneo  in  June),  the  Netherlands 
Bach  Society,  and  the  Early  Opera  Project, 
which  he  co-founded  with  Kay  Lawrence 
and  which  is  famous  for  its  1984  production 
of  Monteveredi's  Orfeo  and  its  1987  produc- 
tion of  Purcell's  Fairy  Queen  at  the  Maggio 
Musicale  in  Florence.  Mr.  Norrington  is  a 
frequent  broadcaster  and  has  been  involved 
in  more  than  twenty  television  programs. 
He  was  made  OBE  in  1979  and  Cavaliere 
(Italy)  in  1980.  He  won  the  Gramophone 
Award  for  period  performance  in  1987  for 
his  EMI  recording  of  the  Second  and 
Eighth  Beethoven  symphonies.  His  recent 
EMI  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
fantastique,  the  First  and  Second  Beethoven 
piano  concertos  with  fortepianist  Melvyn 
Tan,  and,  as  part  of  his  continuing  Bee- 
thoven cycle,  the  Eroica,  First,  Sixth,  and 
Ninth  symphonies. 
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The  London  Classical  Players 


The  London  Classical  Players  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  historical  performance 
movement  since  it  first  began.  In  their 
London  concerts,  at  festivals  in  Britain  and 
abroad,  in  their  recordings,  and  in  several 
television  programs,  they  have  pioneered 
with  Roger  Norrington  a  series  of  classical 
re-creations  and  an  entire  style  of  historical 
playing.  They  were  the  first  in  the  field 
with  performances  of  almost  all  the  major 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  master- 
pieces, including  Handel's  Messiah,  Bach's 
St.  John  Passion,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Haydn's 
Creation  and  Seasons,  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette  and  Symphoniefantastique,  and  sym- 
phonies by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Schubert.  The  Players  have  recently  com- 
pleted their  second  major  series  of  London 
concerts:  "Schubert  and  the  Early  Romantics" 
followed  the  highly  successful  Beethoven 
series  last  season.  Under  the  direction  of 
Roger  Norrington,  the  London  Classical 
Players  have  already  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  symphonies  and  piano 
concertos  on  historical  instruments;  they 
are  currently  recording  symphonies  by 
Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  and  overtures 
by  Weber,  Schumann,  and  Wagner.  This 
summer,  in  addition  to  their  eagerly  antici- 
pated first  tour  of  the  United  States,  the 
London  Classical  Players  returned  to  the 
Proms  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  and  toured 
in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria. 


FPU*  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2    213  Main  Street 
Williamstown,  MA  01267 
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Just  Up  The  Road  From 
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The  London  Classical  Players 


First  Violins 

John  Holloway 
Graham  Cracknell 
Miranda  Fulleylove 
Alison  Kelly 
Richard  Ireland 
Colin  Callow 
Paull  Boucher 
Jane  Gillie 
James  Ellis 
Clare  Thompson 


Second  Violins 

Marshall  Marcus 
Gustav  Clarkson 
Lucy  Howard 
Stephen  Rowlinson 
Catherine  Ford 
Ann  Monnington 
Risa  Browder 
Pierre  Joubert 
Maurice  Whitaker 
Ian  Brignall 


Violas 

Trevor  Jones 
Simon  Whistler 
Colin  Kitching 
Rosemary  Nalden 
Duncan  Druce 
Judith  Tarling 
Melanie  Strover 
Peter  Collyer 

Cellos 

Susan  Sheppard 
Jennifer  Ward  Clarke 
Sebastian  Comberti 
Timothy  Kraemer 
John  Heley 
David  Watkin 

Basses 

Peter  Buckoke 
Amanda  MacNamara 
Peter  McCarthy 
Jeremy  Gordon 
Andrew  Durban 
Judith  Kleinman 


Flutes 

Rachel  Brown 
Siu  Peasgood 

Piccolo 
Judith  Treggor 

Oboes 

Paul  Goodwin 
Lorraine  Wood 

Clarinets 

Eric  Hoeprich 
Ian  Stuart 

Bassoons 

Alastair  Mitchell 
Philip  Turbett 

Horns 

John  Rooke 
Andrew  Clark 
Gavin  Edwards 


Trumpets 

Michael  Laird 
David  Staff 

Trombones 

Susan  Addison 
Peter  Thorley 

Timpani 
Robert  Howes 


Administrator 
Monika  Clifford 

Contractor 
Colin  Kitching 

Road  Manager 
Philip  Ridley 


The  Music  Box 
Quality  Sound  Since  1 928 


We  are  pleased  once  again 

to  contribute  to  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  fund  raising  efforts 

for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

This  support  would  not  be 

possible  without  the  generous 

help  of  Altec  Lansing, 

Sony  and  Custom  Woodwork  &  Design. 


The  Music  Be* 

58  Central  Street,  Wellesley   MA  02181 
617  235  5100 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersodk,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdidc 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestodc 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Giiman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  CarletonF.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Ml  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 


Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mayno  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.A.WerkCook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Eahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Thomas  Gardiner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hiiles 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Steams 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Rosalyn  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 
Anonymous  (4) 
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Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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Tangjew®d 

Jazz  Festival'89 


LABOR  DAY 
WEEKEND 

Friday,  September  1,  7:00pm 

RAY  CHARLES, 

with  special  guests 

BETTY  CARTER 

and  the 

DIZZY  GILLESPIE 
QUINTET 

$28.00,  $23.00,  $15.50 

Saturday, 
September  2,  7:00pm 

ELLA  FITZGERALD, 

with  special  guest 

MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET 

$28.00,  $23.00,  $15.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the 

Tanglewood  Box  Office,  all 

Ticketmaster  locations,  or  by 

calling  Ticketmaster  and  charging  the  tickets  on  a  major  credit  card: 

BOSTON  (617)  787-8000 
NEW  YORK  CITY  (212)  307-7171 
OTHER  AREAS  1  (800)  877-1414 

Presented  by  Tea  Party  Concerts  in  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 


Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890 !' 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1. 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 


FSB 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  12,  at  8:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HONEGGER 


Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  (Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake), 
Dramatic  oratorio  to  a  text  by  Paul  Claudel 


Prologue 

Scene  I. 

The  Voices  from  Heaven 

Scene  II. 

The  Book 

Scene  III. 

The  Voices  from  Earth 

Scene  IV. 

Joan  Given  up  to  the  Beasts 

Scene  V. 

Joan  at  the  Stake 

Scene  VI. 

The  Kings,  or  The  Invention  of  the  Game 

of  Cards 

Scene  VII. 

Catherine  and  Margaret 

Scene  VIII. 

The  King  Who  is  Going  to  Rheims 

Scene  IX. 

Joan's  Sword 

Scene  X. 

Trimazo 

Scene  XI. 

Joan  of  Arc  in  the  Flames 

Speaking  Parts 

Jeanne  dArc .  . MARTHE  KELLER 

Frere  Dominique,  A  Voice  (Prologue) GEORGES  WILSON 


Third  Herald,  The  Usher,  The  Pig,  The  Ass,  Regnault  de  Chartres, 
Guillaume  de  Flavy,  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  Bedford,  The  Clerk, 
A  Priest    


GEORGES  WILSON,  PIERRE-MARIE  ESCOURROU, 

and  members  of  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
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Singing  Parts 

Soprano  (Prologue),  The  Virgin CHRISTINE  BARBOUX,  soprano 

Marguerite MARIA  FAUSTA  GALLAMINI,  soprano 

Catherine GWENETH  BEAN,  contralto 

A  Voice,  First  Herald,  Porcus,The  Clerk    JOHN  ALER,  tenor 

A  Voice,  Second  Herald    BRIAN  MATTHEWS,  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  JOHN  DUNN,  director 

YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA,  ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 


1    HHfiH 
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Stage  direction  by  Georges  Wilson 

Lighting  design  by  John  Michael  Deegan  and  H.R.  Costa 

Masks  and  props  by  Mia  Robbins-Zust 

Carl  St.  Clair  and  Pascal  Verrot,  assistant  conductors 

Paula  Lanzi,  assistant  to  Georges  Wilson 
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There  will  be  no  intermission 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electonic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  performance. 
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Logica  Data  Architects  Inc,  245  Winter  Street 
Waltham,  MA  02154,  (617)  890-7730 
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NOTES 


Arthur  Honegger 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  (Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake),  Dramatic  oratorio  to  a  text 
by  Paul  Claudel 

Arthur  Honegger  was  born  to  Swiss  parents  in  Le  Havre,  France,  on  March  10, 1892,  and  died 
in  Paris  on  November  27, 1955.  He  began  his  dramatic  oratorio  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  in 
1934  and  completed  the  score  on  August  30, 1935.  The  first  performance,  with  Ida  Rubinstein — 
to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated — as  Joan,  took  place  in  Basel  on  May  12, 1938,  with  Paul  Sacher 
conducting  the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Basel  Chamber  Choir.  Sacher  also  led  the  first 
staged  performance,  in  German  translation,  given  in  Zurich  on  June  13, 1942,  with  Marie 
Becker  in  the  title  role.  The  prologue  was  added  for  the  production  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1945. 
Charles  Munch  led  the  American  premiere  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  January 
1, 1948,  and  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  December  30  and  31, 1949;  in  both 
cases  the  role  of  Joan  was  taken  by  Vera  Zorina.  Other  performers  in  Boston  included  Arnold 
Moss  as  Frere  Dominique,  Frances  Yeend  as  the  Virgin,  Edna  Mayer  as  Marguerite,  Marion 
Hawkes  as  Catherine,  and  tenor  David  Lloyd  and  bass  Edmond  Hurshell  in  the  smaller  parts. 
Arthur  Fiedler  prepared  the  chorus,  and  the  boys'  choir  was  trained  by  Rudolphe  Pepin.  Seiji 
Ozawa  led  the  orchestras  only  other  performances  in  Boston  and  New  York,  in  December  1984, 
with  Marthe  Keller  (Joan),  Georges  Wilson  (Frere  Dominique),  Mary  Burgess  (the  Virgin), 
Mary  Shearer  (Marguerite),  J ocelyne  Taillon  (Catherine),  tenor  John  Gilmore,  bass  Terry  Cook, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor;  the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  Theodore  Marier, 
director;  and  Youth  pro  Musica,  Roberta  Humez,  director.  In  addition  to  the  vocal  forces,  the 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  B-flat,  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinets,  three  alto 
saxophones,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  three  trumpets  and  small  trumpet  in  D,  three 
trombones  and  bass  trombone  (or  tuba),  two  pianos,  ondes  martenot,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  tenor  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  wood  block,  rattle,  tam-tam,  celesta,  and 
strings.  At  this  performance  the  ondes  martenot  will  be  played  by  Mr.  Jean  Laurendeau. 


Please  note:  Since  lighting  levels  will  vary  during  the  performance,  the 
audience  is  kindly  advised  to  read  the  text  and/or  the  plot  summary 
included  in  the  program  note  before  the  concert  begins. 


In  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s  students  of  the  history  of  theater  at  the  Sorbonne 
staged  some  experimental  revivals  of  Medieval  mystery  plays  under  the  direction  of 
historian  Gustave  Cohen,  whose  many  studies  of  early  French  theater  sparked  a  new 
and  widened  interest  in  the  genre.  Among  the  audiences  at  those  revivals  was  Ida 
Rubinstein,  a  dancer,  actress,  and  patron  of  the  arts.  She  had  been  enchanted  by  the 
mixture  of  the  popular  and  the  elevated,  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the  realistic  and 
the  allegorical  that  was  so  characteristic  of  Medieval  popular  drama,  and  she  decided 
to  look  for  a  subject  that  could  be  similarly  treated  in  a  modern  work.  The  choice  of 
Arthur  Honegger  as  composer  was  probably  a  foregone  conclusion.  Honegger  had 
already  composed  two  works  for  her:  the  ballet-melodrama  Amphion  (1929)  and  the 
ballet-pantomime  Semiramis  (1931),  both  to  texts  of  Paul  Valery.  Moreover,  Honegger's 
earlier  compositions  included  a  number  of  oratorios  or  operas  inspired  by  classical  or 
biblical  subjects:  King  David  (\92\) ,  Antigone  (Cocteau,  after  Sophocles,  1924-27),  and 
Judith  (1926). 

For  a  Medieval  mystery  play  in  modern  theatrical  treatment,  Rubinstein  suggested 
that  Honegger  collaborate  with  the  poet  Paul  Claudel  on  a  work  about  Joan  of  Arc.  At 
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first  Claudel  refused.  He  found  the  subject  intractable  simply  because  Joan  was  much 
too  concretely  established  as  an  historical  figure  to  allow  him  any  flexibility  in  a  poetic 
interpretation.  But  before  Rubinstein  and  Honegger  had  found  another  poet, 
Claudel  changed  his  mind:  he  had  an  idea  that  would  give  him  the  poetic  freedom  he 
wanted  while  still  preserving  the  essence  of  the  historical  record.  He  would  seize 
upon  the  crucial  moment  of  Joan's  death  at  the  stake,  draw  her  outside  of  time,  so  to 
speak,  and  allow  the  confused  young  woman,  caught  up  in  forces  beyond  her  control 
or  comprehension,  to  learn  from  a  heavenly  point  of  view  the  story  of  her  own  martyr- 
dom and  redemption.  Claudel  could  build  around  this  central,  shackled  figure  the 
scenes  of  allegory,  satire,  and  quasi-historical  re-creation  that  would  help  interpret 
Joan's  experience  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  herself  and  to  the  audience. 

The  collaboration  might  well  have  been  rocky  for  several  reasons:  the  poet  was 
Catholic  and  the  composer  Protestant,  and  they  were  treating  a  subject  of  some  reli- 
gious complexity.  Moreover,  Claudel  was  a  "reformed"  Wagnerian  who  had,  in  the 
experience  of  Japanese  drama,  discovered  a  mode  of  combining  music  and  drama 
that  was  quite  remote  from  the  usual  European  methods,  and  especially  from  the 
Wagnerian  techniques  favored  by  the  "unrepentant"  Honegger.  But  Honegger  found 
that  the  passion  with  which  Claudel  imbued  his  reading  of  the  text  was  so  convincing 
that  it  virtually  dictated  the  music  in  some  spots,  and  the  collaboration  proceeded 
smoothly.  As  he  said,  "It  was  enough  merely  to  hear  Claudel  read  his  text.  He  reads 
with  such  a  feeling  for  form  that  the  entire  musical  landscape  grows  right  out  of  it,  at 
least  for  anyone  who  has  even  a  little  musical  imagination . . .  Claudel's  contribution 
was  so  important  that  I  considered  myself  not  so  much  the  actual  composer  as  simple 
collaborator." 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  was  intended,  from  the  beginning,  to  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  not  just  the  "new  music  audience"  of  experienced  musicians.  To  that  end, 
Honegger  filled  his  score  with  music  of  widely  divergent  types  and  styles  ranging 
from  Gregorian  chant  and  folk  song  to  jazz.  Just  as  the  mystery  plays  on  which  Jeanne 
d'Arc  was  based  took  whatever  material  was  at  hand  to  recount  a  story  effectively,  so 
Honegger  put  a  whole  world  of  music  in  his  mystery  play,  sometimes  in  a  spirit  of 
satire  or  parody  (where  it  often  echoes  similar  parody  in  the  text),  sometimes  in  all 
seriousness. 

The  play  is  designed  to  move  freely  between  elements  of  transcendental  mystery, 
historical  realism,  symbolic  allegory,  and  sarcastic  satire.  When  fully  staged,  the  piece 
is  often  played  on  a  set  laid  out  in  two  levels  centering  on  the  white-robed  Joan  tied  to 


"VIVE 

LA  FRANCE" 

TANGLEWOOD 


IN  THE 
BERKSHIRES 


You  can  listen  to  Tanglewod  LIVE  only 
on  The  WAMC  Public  Radio  Network. 

Send  your  contributions  to: 

WAMC 

Box  13000 

Albany,  New  York  12212 

and  say  "In  honor  of  Tanglewood" 
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the  stake,  her  hands  in  chains.  On  the  upper  level  appears  Brother  Dominic,  who 
comes  from  a  heavenly  realm  with  the  book  that  tells  the  story  of  Joan's  life  and  that 
helps  her  finally,  at  the  instant  of  death,  to  understand  her  own  experience  and  to 
burst  the  chains  of  the  temporal.  The  lower  level  is  the  stage  whereon  are  depicted 
the  purely  historical  scenes,  the  trial  of  Joan  (in  which  the  bestiality  of  her  accusers  is 
represented  by  symbolic  figures  of  animals  in  mock  judicial  function),  and  the  interna- 
tional intrigues  that  conspired,  in  part,  to  bring  her  down  (represented  by  a  card 
game  of  personified  kings,  queens,  and  knaves). 

Joan  and  Brother  Dominic  do  not  sing  (except  for  a  brief  fragment  of  folk  song 
that  Joan  must  sing  near  the  end  of  the  work).  Their  spoken  dialogue  intermingles 
flexibly  with  the  music  of  the  other  characters  in  a  masterful  mesh  of  rhythm  and 
color,  harmony,  words,  speech,  and  song.  The  use  of  speech  for  these  two  principal 
characters,  who  have  so  much  to  discuss,  not  only  helps  keep  the  issues  of  the  plot 
clear  (they  might  otherwise  be  buried  in  the  music),  but  also  speeds  things  along 
where  musical  setting  might  retard  the  pace.  The  set  numbers  of  the  score  then  func- 
tion with  great  dramatic  power  as  a  musical  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  story. 
The  flexibility  of  this  plan  gives  Jeanne  d'Arc  an  almost  cinematic  pacing,  moving 
rapidly  with  cuts  or  cross-fades  from  one  scene  to  another,  all  the  while  expanding 
the  last  instants  of  Joan's  earthly  life  to  allow  the  parade  of  situations  to  pass  by  and 
finally  bring  to  the  peasant  girl  who  had  accomplished  so  much  for  France  an  under- 
standing of  her  situation. 
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Paul  Claudel  and  Arthur  Honegger 
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The  message  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  summarized  in  the  repeated  Latin  exhortation 
"Spera!  Spiral"  ("Hope!  Breathe!")  with  which  Joan's  beloved  saints  Margaret  and 
Catherine  inspire  her.  Certainly  for  a  score  composed  in  the  years  1934-35,  a  message 
of  hope  was  welcome  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Clouds  of  war  continued  to 
darken  the  world  until  the  outbreak  of  the  worldwide  conflict  at  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. Then  the  message  of  Claudel  and  Honegger  was  felt  in  France  even  more 
strongly — at  least  in  those  portions  of  the  country  that  remained  free  of  Nazi  occupa- 
tion. For  it  was  then  thai  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bUcher  was  produced  in  the  manner  closest  to 
the  spirit  of  its  original  inspiration,  as  a  traveling  mystery  play  progressing  from  town 
to  town,  bringing  its  inspiriting  message  with  great  success  to  more  than  forty  cities  in 
free  France.  That  dark  period  is  recalled  in  the  Prologue — added  for  the  return  of 
Jeanne  dArc  au  bucher  to  the  stage  of  the  Paris  Opera  in  1945 — in  which  the  muffled 
voices  of  the  chorus  sing  of  the  darkness  that  had  covered  France — once  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  again  in  the  years  just  past. 

As  the  Prologue  ends,  the  story  proper  begins.  Joan  appears,  bound  to  the  stake, 
her  hands  in  chains.  A  dog  howls  in  the  night  (on  the  ondes  martenot,  an  electronic 
instrument),  symbolizing  the  power  of  evil.  The  answer  of  the  nightingale  (flute) 
suggests  a  ray  of  hope.  Both  themes  recur  as  persistent  symbols  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
and  the  score  will  eventually  end  with  the  "nightingale"  theme  in  the  flute.  Brother 
Dominic  is  a  heavenly  messenger  sent  to  Joan  in  her  hour  of  greatest  trial.  Upon 
seeing  him,  Joan  is  at  first  confused;  she  recognizes  the  white  robe  and  black  scapular 
of  the  Dominicans,  the  order  that  staffed  the  Inquisition  under  which  she  was  ac- 
cused. But  Dominic  assures  her  that  those  who  wore  his  habit  in  Paris  and  Rouen  at 
the  time  of  her  trial  had  utterly  defiled  the  garments  and  no  longer  counted  as  men 
of  God.  He  reads  to  her  (since  she  herself  is  unlettered)  from  the  book  of  her  deeds. 
As  he  begins,  we  actually  see  and  hear  the  scenes  that  he  is  describing  to  Joan,  begin- 
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ning  with  the  crowd  of  people  accusing  her  of  witchcraft  and  apostasy  in  music  that 
grows  increasingly  assertive  and  mocking. 

Fanfares  announce  the  arrival  of  the  court,  come  to  sit  in  judgment  of  the  maid. 
Brother  Dominic  assures  her  that  her  judges  were  not  priests,  not  men,  but  beasts — 
and  we  see  a  kangaroo  court  run  by  animals.  The  Tiger,  the  Fox,  and  the  Serpent 
refuse  to  serve  as  judges.  But  the  Pig  offers  to  preside.  (This  is  a  convenient  pun  on 
the  name  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  judge  in  Joan's  trial,  who  was  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
one-time  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a  leader  of  the  pro-English  party  in 
France;  Cauchon  is  homonymous  with  "cochon,"  or  "pig.")  The  assembled  beasts  hail 
the  presiding  officer  with  words  that  satirically  twist  biblical  and  liturgical  texts  ("We 
shall  have  no  other  Judge  before  the  Pig").  Honegger's  music  turns  jazzy  in  character, 
symbolizing  a  court  at  the  farthest  remove  from  what  it  should  be.  The  jury  consists 
of  Sheep  and  the  court  recorder  is  the  Ass;  here  Honegger  writes  a  punchy  fugal 
passage  on  the  old  Medieval  "Song  of  the  Ass,"  Ecce  magnis  auribus,  still  known  as  a 
Christmas  carol,  punctuated  with  choral  imitations  of  hee-hawing.  The  trial  itself  is  a 
travesty  of  justice.  When  Joan  denies  that  she  accomplished  her  deeds  with  the  help 
of  the  Devil,  the  Pig  simply  orders  the  record  to  show  that  she  has  confessed.  The 
Sheep  are  easily  led  to  condemn  her  to  death  by  fire. 

Again  the  dog  howls  in  the  night,  foreshadowing  a  tormented  death.  When  Joan 
asks  Brother  Dominic  if  she  really  did  all  the  things  she  is  accused  of,  he  replies  to  her 
that  her  accusers  are  men  to  whom  the  Devil  is  real,  but  not  God,  and  that  she  has 
come  to  this  pass  by  the  operation  of  a  game  of  cards.  The  next  scene  shows  the  mad 
game  of  European  diplomacy  in  which  the  deck  of  cards  includes  four  kings,  four 
queens,  and  four  knaves.  We  encounter  the  King  of  England  and  his  consort  Stupid- 
ity, the  King  of  France  and  her  Majesty  Pride,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  consort 
Avarice.  The  fourth  king  is  Death,  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  Lust.  They  play  with 
four  knaves  representing  some  of  the  nobles  who,  along  with  Europe's  kings  and 
dukes,  were  responsible  for  the  divisions  of  France  in  the  period.  As  the  game  pro- 
ceeds, the  kings  change  places  (representing  loss  or  acquisition  of  territory),  while  the 


■ 
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The  card  game  scene  in  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  at  the  Paris  Opera 
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queens  do  not  move  (for  Pride,  Stupidity,  Avarice,  and  Lust  "always  remain  with  us"). 
Joan  herself  is  the  merest  pawn  in  this  game  of  international  diplomacy  played  for 
deadly  stakes. 

The  eighth  scene  begins  with  funeral  bells  in  the  night,  a  sound  that  will  return 
with  increasing  frequency  through  the  rest  of  the  score.  Joan  relives  the  experience 
of  hearing  the  voices  of  Saints  Margaret  and  Catherine  telling  her  to  go  and  do  her 
duty:  "Fille  de  Dieu,  va,  va,  va!"  ("Daughter  of  God,  go,  go,  go!").  She  takes  up  her 
sword  and  goes  off  to  accompany  the  hapless  king  on  his  journey  to  the  coronation  in 
Rheims,  symbolizing  the  longed-for  unification  of  a  divided  France.  The  music  that 
accompanies  the  procession  is  derived  from  folk  song,  and  two  symbolic  characters, 
Mother  of  Barrels  (representing  the  wine  regions  of  France)  and  Heurtebise,  or  "Mil- 
ler Musty"  (representing  the  grain-growing  regions),  are  hailed  by  the  crowd  in  song 
celebrating  the  reunification  after  long  and  bitter  division.  (The  brief  episode  in 
dialect  spoken  by  these  two  characters  is  being  omitted  at  these  performances.)  As  the 
scene  ends,  we  hear  again  the  angry  voices  around  the  stake  accusing  Joan  of  witch- 
craft and  apostasy. 

Her  mind  moves  further  back  in  time  to  childhood,  recalling  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  telling  how  she  received  her  sword,  how  she  first  heard  the  angelic 
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voices  calling  her  to  duty.  Children's  voices  sing  a  folk  song  that  reminds  her  of  the 
power  of  spring,  rebirth,  and  of  a  renewed  and  empowering  sense  of  hope.  She  ex- 
plains to  Dominic  that  when  spring  comes,  after  the  long  dead  winter,  there  is  a  new 
hope  for  the  future  that  is  stronger  than  that  which  was  dead — and  a  bass  solo  echoes 
her  words  with  an  important  new  theme:  "II  y  a  Vesperance  que  est  la  plus  forte"  ("It  is 
hope  that  is  the  strongest").  The  angelic  call  is  heard  again,  and  Joan  remembers  that 
rush  of  springtime,  with  its  message  of  the  power  of  renewed  life.  Now  she  barely 
hears  the  muttering  of  the  choral  basses  telling  her  she  has  deceived  herself.  She  is 
approaching  a  state  of  transcendence,  where  she  can  identify  the  force  that  gave  her 
such  power,  the  sword  that  Saint  Michael  gave  her:  "It  is  not  called  Hatred;  it  is  called 
Love."  In  an  extraordinarily  cinematic  scene,  we  hear  the  muttering  of  the  crowd 
around  Joan  at  the  stake,  the  voices  of  Saints  Margaret  and  Catherine,  and  the  angelic 
call,  all  crosscut  in  rapid  succession.  With  her  dying  breath  Joan  sings  a  little  folk 
song,  in  which  she  vows  to  buy  a  candle  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  As  the  flames 
mount  higher,  the  Virgin  appears  to  accept  "this  pure  flame,"  Joan's  soul.  The  chorus, 
once  again  functioning  as  the  crowd  of  persecutors,  takes  up  its  cries  of  witchcraft. 
The  flames  grow  higher,  and  Joan  feels  fear  for  an  instant — she  is,  as  the  chorus  sud- 
denly realizes,  nothing  but  a  poor  child  after  all.  She  cannot  and  will  not  sign  the 
confession  that  a  priest  demands  of  her.  Stronger  forces  tie  her  hands  and  prevent 
her  from  saving  herself — truth,  and  joy,  and  love. 

Gradually  the  chorus  is  transformed  from  the  earthly  crowd  mocking  and  crying 
out  around  the  stake  of  Joan's  martyrdom  into  a  choir  of  heavenly  voices  calling  her 
home.  She  breaks  her  chains,  the  physical  chains  that  bound  her  to  the  pyre  and  the 
metaphysical  ones  that  tied  soul  to  body.  As  she  ascends  heavenward,  all  sing  simply 
and  in  unison  the  closing  message:  "There  is  no  greater  love  than  to  give  one's  life  for 
those  one  loves." 


-Steven  Ledbetter 


Marthe  Keller  as  Joan  (center)  withjocelyne  Taillon  (left),  Mary  Shearer,  and  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  December  1984 
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Angel ReCOrdS proudly  welcomes 
these  distinguished  artists  to  TttlltffawOOa. 


Roger 
Norrington 
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Beethoven  conductor 
since  Toscanini" 

—  High  Fidelity 


Friday,  August  11 


Jeffrey  Tate 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  13,  at  2:30 
JEFFREY  TATE  conducting 


BERLIOZ 
ELGAR 


Overture  to  Les  Francs-juges ,  Opus  3 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 
Adagio — Moderato — 
Lento — Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro — Moderato — Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

YO-YO  MA 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56, 

Scottish 

Introduction  and  Allegro  agitato 

Scherzo  assai  vivace 

Adagio  cantabile 

Allegro  guerriero  and  Finale  maestoso 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  welcome  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  and  their  families  to  this  concert. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electonic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  PHILHARMONIC 

1989/90  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  SERIES 
LUKAS  FOSS  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL! 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  15  AT  8:00  P.M. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 

MOZART,  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  ("Prague") 

MOZART,  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

PLUS  FOUR  CONCERTS  AT  BAM! 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m.  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m. 
In  The  BAM  Opera  House 


DEC.  15,  16  &  17 


DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES, 

Conductor 

OSCAR  SHUMSKY,  Violin 

MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  6 

in  A  minor 

HINDEMITH,  Kammermusik  No.  4 

for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


APRIL  6,  7,  &  8 


MARCH  9,  10  &  11 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  Violin 

GARY  HOFFMAN,  Cello 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  Piano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


MAY  4,  5  &  6 


KENT  NAGANO,  Conductor 

JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 

Soloists  from  II  Piccolo 

Teatro  dell'Opera 

MESSIAEN,  Vitrail  des  Oiseaux 

(U.S.  Premiere) 
CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  minor 

RAVEL,  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 

(Concert  Version) 

SUBSCRIBE  BY  PHONE 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CARMEN  BALTHROP,  Soprano 

RUBY  HINDS,  Mezzo-Soprano 

VINCENZO  MANNO,  Tenor 

HOWARD  RAY,  Bass 

THE  NEW  YORK 

CHORAL  SOCIETY 

ROBERT  BASS,  Director 

VERDI,  Requiem 


THIS  AD  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  BY 


718)  6224000 


GRENADIER  REALTY  CORP., 

MANAGING  AGENT  OF  STARRETT  AT  SPRING  CREEK 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Overture  to  Les  Francs-juges ,  Opus  3 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11, 1803, 
and  died  in  Paris  on  March  8, 1869.  He  completed  the  first  version  of  Les  Francs-juges  in 
1826;  the  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  given  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatory 
on  May  26, 1828.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Alfred  Boucher  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on  November  21, 1846.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  December  1902;  Colin  Davis  led  the  orchestras  only 
previous  Tanglewood  performance ,  in  August  1972.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, two  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Berlioz  the  man  was  the  quintessential  Romantic:  his  style  of  life  was  wayward  and 
capricious,  his  passions  manic,  his  fascination  with  violence,  death,  and  the  super- 
natural unhealthily  Gothic,  his  imagination  as  outrageously  colossal  as  Cecil  B. 
DeMille's.  It  is  little  wonder  that  he  was  so  thrilled  by  the  lurid  story  of  Les  Francs-juges 
as  the  subject  for  an  opera.  For  a  long  while  it  was  thought  that  the  scheme  was  abor- 
tive, and  that  the  score  was  never  finished.  However,  although  only  the  overture  and 
one  or  two  fragments  survive,  Berlioz  did  apparently  complete  one  version  of  the 
opera.  Writing  in  the  September  1972  edition  of  The  Musical  Times,  the  English  scholar 
David  Cairns  pointed  out: 

...  on  11  September  1826  [Berlioz]  informs  Leon  Compaignon  that  the  work  is  on 
the  point  of  completion.  About  the  same  time  he  writes  to  Edouard  Rocher  to  say 
that  the  opera  is  done,  all  but  the  overture  (composed  last,  as  was  customary).  On 
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Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
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20  January  1827  he  tells  his  sister  Nanci  that  Les  Francs-juges  was  finished  two 
months  ago  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  Odeon  to  get  an  official  permit  authorizing 
it  to  put  on  new  operas. 

The  work  did  not  survive  in  this  form.  In  the  event  the  Odeon  failed  to  get  its 
permit;  and  later  in  1827  or  early  in  1828  Berlioz  and  his  librettist  Humbert 
Ferrand,  presumably  with  the  Opera  in  mind,  decided  to  rewrite  the  work.  Ferrand, 
however,  was  slow  in  producing  the  promised  new  texts  of  Acts  I  and  III,  and  before 
Berlioz  had  finished  setting  the  revised  libretto  the  Opera  turned  it  down.  It  was 
this  later  and  surviving  version  that  remained  incomplete. 

The  complex  scenario  led  by  way  of  regal  deposition,  tyranny,  and  murder  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal,  an  irregular  and  particularly  revolting  court  which 
flourished  in  medieval  Germany.  The  dark  crimes  of  heresy,  witchcraft,  and  murder 
were  equally  darkly  tried,  by  night,  with  strange  and  fearful  rites.  The  opera's  "cast  of 
thousands"  included  the  tribunal  members  (Les  Francs-juges),  gypsies,  shepherds,  a 
disguised  prince  fleeing  for  his  life,  his  usurping  and  tyrannous  uncle — there  is  a 
marked  similarity  to  the  Hamlet  story — and  the  prince's  friend,  disguised  as  a 
member  of  the  tribunal,  whose  purpose  is  not  only  to  infiltrate  and  destroy  the  secret 
court,  but  also  to  murder  the  tyrant. 

Gothic  indeed.  But  the  music  of  the  overture,  despite  the  inherent  melodrama,  is 
less  romantic.  As  Sir  Colin  Davis  pointed  out  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1969  edition  of  Music  and  Musicians,  the  music  of  Berlioz  is  generally  more 
classical  than  romantic  in  style.  "His  world,"  wrote  Mr.  Davis,  "is  an  extension  of  that 
of  Mozart,  particularly  the  Mozart  oildomeneo,  but  Mozart's  suppressed  demons  are 
at  large  and  the  nostalgia  for  a  world  of  lost  innocence  more  painful."* 

The  introduction  of  the  overture  leads  into  a  passionate  first  subject,  followed  by  a 
tender  and  totally  contrasting  second  theme.  This  latter  Berlioz  apparently  composed 
originally  at  the  age  of  eleven  as  part  of  a  flute  quintet;  it  bears  also  a  striking  re- 
semblence  to  the  idee  fixe  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique .  Both  subjects  recur,  separately 
and  in  combination,  with  various  added  motifs.  The  ending,  as  one  would  expect,  is 
exciting  and  very  loud. 

Berlioz  was  twenty-three  when  he  composed  this  overture,  and  still  lacked  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibilities  of  some  orchestral  instruments.  When  he  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion, he  was  apprehensive  that  the  trombones  would  find  the  key  of  D-flat  very  diffi- 
cult. He  was  reassured  by  a  member  of  the  Opera  orchestra.  "I  was  so  elated,"  he 
wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  "that  I  went  home  with  my  head  in  the  clouds  and,  not  looking 
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where  I  was  going,  twisted  my  ankle.  I  get  a  pain  in  my  foot  whenever  I  hear  the  piece. 
Others,  perhaps,  get  a  pain  in  the  head." 

The  first  performance  was  given  as  part  of  a  concert  that  Berlioz  organized  to  pre- 
sent a  number  of  his  works  to  the  Parisian  public.  He  was  nervous  beforehand,  but 
the  concert  was  a  personal  triumph.  He  reported  his  success,  with  typical  immodesty, 
to  Ferrand  in  a  letter  of  June  6: 

The  second  part  began  with  the  overture  to  Les  Francs-juges.  I  must  tell  you  what 
happened  the  first  time  we  rehearsed  this  piece.  Scarcely  had  the  orchestra  heard 
that  awesome  trombone  and  ophicleide  solo,  which  goes  with  your  words  for  Ol- 
meric  in  the  third  act,  when  a  violinist  stopped  playing  and  shouted  out:  "Aha!  The 
rainbow  plays  the  violin,  the  winds  play  the  organ,  the  weather  beats  time."  Where- 
upon the  players  greeted  with  applause  an  idea  that  they  did  not  begin  to  under- 
stand— they  stopped  playing  to  applaud.  At  the  concert  the  introduction  produced 
a  stupefying  and  terrifying  effect,  hard  to  describe.  I  was  near  the  drummer.  He 
grasped  one  of  my  arms  as  firmly  as  he  could,  and  kept  exclaiming  convulsively 
every  now  and  again:  "Superb!  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  sublime!  It  is  awesome!  It  is 
enough  to  frighten  one  out  of  one's  wits!"  With  my  free  hand  I  was  frantically  pul- 
ling a  lock  of  my  hair.  I  was  near  to  shouting  out — forgetting  it  was  my  own  work: 
"How  monstrous,  colossal,  horrible  it  is!"  A  member  of  the  Opera  said  the  night  of 
the  rehearsal  that  this  effect  in  the  overture  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  he 
had  ever  heard  in  his  life.  "Oh,  after  Beethoven  you  mean,"  said  another.  "After 
nothing,"  he  retorted.  "I  defy  anyone  to  invent  a  more  terrifying  idea  than  that." 

— Andrew  Raeburn 
Andrew  Raeburn  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  editor  from  1967  until  1973. 


*For  further  thoughts  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  on  Berlioz,  see  "Colin  Davis  on  Berlioz"  in  Conductors 
on  Conducting,  a  fascinating  and  very  readable  collection  of  interviews  compiled  and  edited  by 
Bernard  Jacobson,  published  by  Columbia  Press  of  Frenchtown,  N.J. — Ed. 


Sir  Edward  Elgar 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 

Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2, 1857,  and  died  in 
Worcester  on  February  23, 1934;  he  was  knighted  on  July  5, 1904.  He  began  composing  his 
Cello  Concerto,  Opus  85,  in  September  1918  and  completed  it  in  August  the  following  year.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Sidney  and  Francis  Colvin.  The  work  received  its  world  premiere  in  London 
on  October  26, 1919,  with  Elgar  himself  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Felix 
Salmond  as  soloist.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  with  soloist 
Maurice  Eisenberg  on  April  12, 1955.  Jacqueline  Du  Pre  was  soloist  for  the  orchestras  only 
previous  Tanglewood  performance,  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Barenboim,  on  August  3, 1969. 
In  addition  to  the  solo  instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (the  second  doubling  piccolo  ad 
lib.),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba  ad 
lib.,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Elgar's  periods  of  active  composition  regularly  alternated  with  months  of  severe 
depression,  when  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  work.  The  first  great  outburst  of 
masterworks — which  had  produced  the  Enigma  Variations  and  The  Dream  ofGeron- 
tius — followed  such  a  depression.  Later,  after  a  despondent  1907,  he  had  quickly 
turned  out  his  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  Another  fallow  period  came 
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following  the  premiere  of  Falstaff  in  1913.  For  nearly  five  years  Elgar  composed  no 
really  substantial  works.  More  and  more  he  withdrew  from  the  musical  world  and, 
with  his  wife,  lived  quietly  withdrawn. 

Then,  in  1918  and  1919,  Elgar's  creative  impulse  exploded  in  a  sudden  outpouring 
of  chamber  music — a  string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  and  a  piano  quintet,  all  his  very 
first  ventures  into  each  medium — capped  by  his  most  personal  concerto.  The  years 
immediately  before  had  been  made  bleak  by  the  death  of  friends,  by  war  news  from 
the  European  fronts,  and  by  his  own  ill  health.  Alice  Elgar  understood  that  her  hus- 
band desperately  needed  to  find  some  peace  and  solitude,  to  recapture  his  rural  boy- 
hood. She  located  a  cottage  named  Brinkwells  in  Sussex  with  a  studio  in  the  garden 
and  nearby  woods  suitable  for  long  walks.  The  Elgars  rented  it  from  the  fall  of  1917, 
though  they  still  kept  Severn  House,  their  home  in  Hampstead,  just  north  of  London. 

Though  he  was  ill  in  London  during  the  early  part  of  1918,  Elgar  moved  out  to 
Brinkwells  again  in  the  spring,  and  there  he  established  a  peaceful  routine,  setting 
seriously  to  work  again  on  his  chamber  music.  His  close  friend,  violinist  W.H.  Reed, 
came  down  often  to  try  over  bits  of  music  with  Elgar  as  the  works  progressed.  By  the 
autumn,  the  chamber  pieces  were  well  along,  and  the  composer  was  enjoying  the 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  with  rain  squalls  followed  by  wonderful  sunrises  in  a 
golden  mist.  On  September  27,  Alice  noted  in  her  diary  that  Edward  had  produced 
"wonderful  new  music,  real  wood  sounds  &  other  lament  wh[ich]  sh[oul]d  be  in  a  war 
symphony."  Elgar's  biographer  Michael  Kennedy  believes  this  to  be  our  first  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Cello  Concerto. 

Soon  after  this  the  Elgars  were  required  to  return  to  Severn  House;  it  had  been 
burglarized  in  their  absence,  and  the  police  wanted  a  listing  of  everything  that  had 
been  stolen.  (Actually,  the  burglar  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  at  work,  for  the 
only  substantial  loss  was  from  Elgar's  supply  of  whiskey.)  While  in  Hampstead,  Elgar 
noted  down  the  gently  lilting  Moderato  theme  of  the  concerto's  first  movement.  When 
he  returned  to  Brinkwells,  he  played  the  theme  to  Reed,  who  called  it  "an  infinite 
tune,"  one  that  "seems  to  have  no  beginning  and  no  end."  Elgar  noted  on  the  sketch, 
"very  full,  sweet,  and  sonorous." 

The  financial  strain  of  maintaining  two  homes  worried  the  Elgars,  as  did  the 
burglary.  Edward  hoped  to  stay  on  at  Brinkwells,  where  he  felt  he  could  work,  but  he 
feared  that  it  might  not  be  possible.  Merely  contemplating  a  move  back  to  Severn 
House  depressed  him:  "But  it  seems  that  if  I  have  to  live  again  at  Hampstead  compo- 
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sition  is  'off' — not  the  house  or  the  place  but  London — telephone  etc.  all  day  and  night 
drives  me  mad." 

The  early  months  of  1919  saw  the  premiere  of  the  Violin  Sonata,  first  privately  on 
March  13,  then  publicly  a  week  later.  Later  in  the  spring  the  British  String  Quartet 
took  part  in  performances  of  Elgar's  string  quartet  and  the  piano  quintet.  Elgar  in- 
vited the  cellist  of  the  quartet,  Felix  Salmond,  to  premiere  his  cello  concerto  when  it 
was  ready  and  invited  him  down  to  Brinkwells  to  go  over  the  draft  with  him.  Late  in 
June  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  to  report  on  his  progress: 

I  am  frantically  busy  writing  &  have  nearly  completed  a  Concerto  for  Violoncello — 
a  real  large  work  &  I  think  good  8c  alive.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  will  appear  or 
be  heard — probably  next  winter.  Would  Frances  8c  you  allow  me  to  put  on  the  title 
page  To  Frances  and  Sidney  Colvin?  Your  friendship  is  such  a  real  8c  precious  thing 
that  I  should  like  to  leave  some  record  of  it;  I  cannot  say  the  music  is  worthy  of  you 
both  (or  either!)  but  our  three  names  wd.  be  in  print  together  even  if  the  music  is 
dull  8c  of  the  kind  which  perisheth. 

By  August  3  Elgar  announced  that  he  and  Salmond  had  "polished"  the  concerto.  Its 
performance  was  scheduled  for  Queen's  Hall  on  October  26  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  last  major  premiere  of  Elgar's  life — when  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  English  composer  of  his  age — should  have  been  undercut  by 
the  same  problem  that  had  ruined  the  premiere  of  his  greatest  masterpiece,  The  Dream 
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of  Gerontins ,  insufficient  rehearsal.  It  was  not  Elgar's  fault,  to  be  sure.  He  was  only 
scheduled  to  conduct  his  own  work.  The  remainder  of  the  concert — Scriabin's  Poem  of 
Ecstasy  and  Borodin's  Second  Symphony — was  conducted  by  Albert  Coates.  At  the 
time  of  the  premiere  Coates  was  pushing  the  music  of  Scriabin,  and  he  simply  kept 
rehearsing  the  piece  long  after  the  time  agreed  upon  for  Elgar  to  rehearse  his  new 
concerto.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  composer  did  not  simply 
withdraw  the  work  from  performance,  but  he  evidently  felt  bound  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  Salmond,  who,  for  his  part,  was  fully  prepared.  Like  Gerontius,  then,  the 
Cello  Concerto  had  a  disastrous  premiere.  The  audience  was  perhaps  more  polite 
than  it  had  been  on  the  earlier  occasion,  if  only  out  of  deference  to  Elgar's  reputation, 
and  some  of  the  critics  recognized  that  the  work  was  seriously  underrehearsed, 
though  the  Daily  Telegraph  simply  dismissed  it,  noting  "a  lack  of  exaltation." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  audiences  found  themselves  more  or  less  at  a  loss 
with  this  piece,  which  is  about  as  far  from  the  Lisztian  or  Paganiniesque  virtuoso 
concerto  as  it  is  possible  to  go.  Even  Elgar's  own  violin  concerto  was  in  many  respects 
more  comprehensible  at  first  hearing  than  this  very  intimate  work.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  reasons  why  Elgar's  music  in  1918-19  should  be  different  from  his  music 
of,  say  1908-10.  First  among  these,  certainly,  was  the  Great  War,  the  war  that  finally 
put  an  end  to  old  notions  of  chivalry  and  military  glory.  Even  though  victory  was  in 
sight  by  the  time  Elgar  started  composing,  it  was  a  hollow  victory.  In  fact,  the  com- 
poser's mood  may  be  indicated  by  his  surprising  negative  response  to  the  poet  Lau- 
rence Binyon,  who  invited  him  to  set  an  ode  to  peace: 

. . .  if  anything  could  draw  me  [to  compose]  your  poem  would,  but  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  too  full  of  complexities  for  me  to  feel  music  to  it:  not  the  atmosphere  of 
the  poem  but  of  the  time  I  mean.  The  last  two  divisions  VI  and  VII  [in  the  poem] 
are  splendid  altho'  I  regret  the  appeal  to  the  Heavenly  Spirit  which  is  cruelly  obtuse 
to  the  individual  sorrow  &  sacrifice — a  cruelty  I  resent  bitterly  &  disappointedly. 

This  from  the  composer  who  is  so  often — mistakenly — regarded  as  the  musical 
spokesman  of  British  imperialism! 

In  any  case,  the  mood  of  the  times  was  one  that  brought  concentration  on  indi- 
vidual sorrows  rather  than  nationalistic  glories.  This  was  surely  compounded  with  the 
increasing  health  problems  of  both  Edward  and  Alice  Elgar.  A  sense  of  his  own  mor- 
tality, along  with  the  understanding  that  the  old  order  had  passed  away,  naturally 
found  its  way  into  the  music.  The  Cello  Concerto  has  been  described  by  Donald  Fran- 
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cis  Tovey  as  representing  Elgar's  Schumannesque  mood.  Now,  Schumann  is  not  a 
composer  normally  compared  with  Elgar,  but  certainly  in  their  Innigkeit — sincere, 
fervent  intimacy — the  two  men  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  In  both  cases,  the  in- 
tensely personal  character  of  the  music  may  be  reflected  in  sudden  changes  of  mood, 
from  introspective  to  exuberant. 

In  Elgar's  Cello  Concerto,  the  introspective  element  predominates.  The  orchestra 
is  masterfully  treated,  as  usual,  but  the  restraint  with  which  it  balances  the  soloist 
contributes  to  the  autumnal  quality  of  the  score.  The  cello  solo  opens  with  a  poignant 
recitative  which,  like  so  many  of  the  themes  in  this  score,  tends  to  move  gradually 
downward,  as  if  caught  in  an  elegiac  lassitude.  The  violas  enter,  unaccompanied,  with 
the  "infinite  tune,"  which  seems  somehow  to  have  started  sometime  before  we  begin 
hearing  it.  The  soloist  repeats  the  theme,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra  presents  it  in 
the  manner  noted  on  Elgar's  sketch:  "very  full,  sweet,  and  sonorous."  This  opening 
movement  is  not  going  to  be  in  sonata  form,  but  rather  in  the  simpler  song  form 
(ABA),  of  which  the  middle  section  begins  in  12/8  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  on  the  one  hand  and  the  solo  cello  on  the  other.  It  is  brighter 
than  the  first  theme,  moving  to  the  major  mode,  but  retaining  the  same  indolent, 
rocking  character.  The  opening  material  returns  and  dies  away  over  a  low-held  E  in 
the  cellos  and  basses. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  brief  reference  in  the  solo  cello  (pizzicato)  to 
the  introductory  recitative  of  the  first  movement;  the  soloist  then  tentatively  investi- 
gates a  figure  with  many  repeated  notes.  This  eventually  launches  into  a  fast  move- 
ment in  G  major  built  up  on  the  repeated-note  theme  laid  out  in  a  free  sonata  form 
with  one  of  Elgar's  impetuous,  warmhearted  lyrical  phrases  as  the  contrasting  idea. 
The  movement  is  very  brief;  a  hint  of  a  development  is  followed  by  a  return  to 
G  major  and  sudden  silence. 
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The  slow  movement  is  a  long  elegiac  song  in  a  single  breath,  set  in  the  key  of  B-flat 
major,  as  far  away  from  the  concerto's  home  key  of  E  minor  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 
This  movement  ends  on  its  dominant  and  leads  into  the  introduction  of  the  finale, 
which  opens  in  the  distant  key  of  B-flat  minor. 

The  orchestra  hints  at  the  main  theme  to  come  and  modulates  quickly  to  E  minor 
for  the  entrance  of  the  soloist  in  another  recitative,  rather  like  the  one  that  opened 
the  concerto.  Once  the  orchestra  reenters  in  the  Allegro  tempo,  the  finale  is  under- 
way, laid  out  as  a  free  rondo.  The  second  subject  includes  a  precipitous  downward 
rush  suggesting  (in  Tovey's  words)  "dignity  at  the  mercy  of  a  banana-skin."  This  is  by 
far  the  longest  and  most  elaborately  developed  movement  in  the  concerto.  Towards 
the  end  the  lighthearted  vigor  with  which  the  finale  began  is  replaced  by  a  surprising 
pathos  in  a  new,  slow  theme  colored  by  complex  chromatic  harmonies.  The  cello 
sings  a  passionate  new  theme  in  3/4  time,  one  of  Elgar's  great  emotional  outpourings. 
It  flows  directly  into  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  slow  movement  and  another  of  the 
concerto's  very  beginning  before  the  orchestra  concludes  the  work  with  an  abrupt 
final  statement. 

The  poignant  music  of  the  Cello  Concerto,  which  far  outweighs  the  brilliant  pas- 
sages, makes  it  one  of  the  great  expressive  works  for  the  instrument.  The  score  is  a 
valedictory  to  an  age.  It  is  also  the  farewell  of  a  great  composer.  Elgar  had  every  inten- 
tion of  composing  new  works  after  this  concerto,  but  the  death  on  April  7,  1920,  of  his 
wife  Alice  left  him  utterly  devastated.  It  was  her  complete  confidence  in  his  creative 
genius  that  had,  time  and  again,  given  him  the  strength  to  overcome  doubt  and  de- 
pression. Though  in  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  planned  and  sketched  a 
third  symphony  and  an  opera,  among  other  things,  no  further  substantial  works  were 
ever  completed.  He  devoted  his  energies  largely  to  overseeing  recordings  of  the  music 
that  already  existed.  Michael  Kennedy  has  noted  that  Elgar  wrote  on  his  score  oiThe 
Dream  ofGerontius,  "This  is  the  best  of  me."  Although  he  didn't  say  it  in  so  many  words, 
the  pathos  of  the  Cello  Conceto  tells  us,  "This  is  the  last  of  me." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56,  Scottish 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  February  1, 1809,  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  November  4, 1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who 
had  changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the  family's  conver- 
sion to  Lutheranism:  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protes- 
tant Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816.  Mendelssohn  conceived  the  Scottish  Symphony 
as  early  as  1829  and  continued  sketching  it  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1831;  he 
then  stopped  work  on  it  for  a  decade.  He  finally  finished  the  score  in  Berlin  on  January  20, 
1842,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  in  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on  March  3  that  year.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  under  the  direction  of 
George  Loder  on  November  22,  1845.  Charles  Munch  led  the  orchestra's  first  Tanglewood  per- 
formance of  the  Scottish  Symphony  on  August  5, 1960,  and  Pascal  Verrot  the  most  recent  on 
July  30,  1988.  The  score  calls  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  July  30,  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  traveling  with  his  friend  Karl  Klingemann, 
an  amateur  poet  and  attache  at  the  German  embassy  in  London,  wrote  to  his  family 
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from  Edinburgh  about  the  sightseeing  he  and  Klingemann  had  done,  with  a  particu- 
lar account  of  their  visit  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  closely  associated  with  the  roman- 
tic figure  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Here,  it  is  said,  she  succumbed  to  an  infatuation 
for  an  Italian  lutenist  named  David  Rizzio,  for  which  real  or  imagined  affair  her  hus- 
band had  poor  Rizzio  murdered.  The  story  has  appealed  to  opera  composers  over  the 
years — all  of  them  unknown  today:  Canepa,  Capecalatro,  Rodrigues,  Schliebner,  and 
most  recent  of  them  all,  an  American  woman  named  Mary  Carr  Moore,  whose  David 
Rizzio  was  produced  in  Los  Angeles  in  1935  (the  vocal  score  has  recently  been  re- 
printed by  Da  Capo).  Many  visitors,  including  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  included  Holy- 
rood  on  their  itineraries.  Mendelssohn,  too,  was  touched  by  the  romantic  tale  as- 
sociated with  the  spot.  He  wrote: 

We  went,  in  the  deep  twilight,  to  the  palace  where  Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved. 
There  is  a  little  room  to  be  seen  there,  with  a  winding  staircase  leading  up  to  it. 
That  is  where  they  went  up  and  found  Rizzio  in  the  little  room,  dragged  him  out, 
and  three  chambers  away  is  a  dark  corner  where  they  killed  him.  The  adjoining 
chapel  is  now  roofless;  grass  and  ivy  grow  abundantly  in  it;  and  before  the  ruined 
altar  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  around  is  broken  and 
moldering,  and  the  bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found  the  beginning  of  my 
Scotch  symphony  there  today. 

Indeed,  on  that  day,  Mendelssohn  wrote  down  the  opening  bars  of  the  melody  that 
begins  his  A  minor  symphony.  But  Holyrood  was  not  the  only  impressive  sight  in 
Scotland.  He  was  much  taken,  too,  with  the  natural  phenomenon  known  as  Fingal's 
Cave  in  the  Hebrides,  and  there,  too,  he  wrote  down  a  melody  that  came  into  his 
head  on  the  spot.  Later  in  1829  he  wrote,  "The  'Scotch'  symphony  and  all  the  Hebrides 
matter  is  building  itself  up  step  by  step,"  implying  that  he  was  at  work  on  two  composi- 
tions inspired  by  his  travels.  But  both  of  them  were  soon  pushed  aside.  In  1830  he 
had  to  compose  the  Reformation  Symphony,  now  known  as  No.  5,  for  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  Augsburg  Confession  which  had  firmly  established  Luther's  new 
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church,  and  that  event  wouldn't  wait.  Then  he  undertook  his  grand  tour,  extending 
from  May  1830  to  June  1832,  with  months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London. 
New  impressions  crowded  in  on  him  and  demanded  attention,  even  though  he  was 
still  working  on  compositions  already  underway. 

From  Rome  on  December  20,  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is  com- 
pleted at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added:  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume  instru- 
mental music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of 
some  kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in  question 
were  the  ones  we  now  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  "Scottish")  and  Italian  symphonies. 
Just  after  Christmas,  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather,  which 
may  have  dampened  his  sightseeing  ardor,  but  surely  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle 
down  to  composition  instead  of  running  off  to  visit  the  villa  and  gardens  at  Tivoli. 
And  though  the  weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on 
the  17th  that  he  had  completed  some  small  pieces  and  that  "the  two  symphonies  also 
begin  to  assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  It 
is  surprising  that  a  composer  should  try  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  sym- 
phonies (the  names  come  from  Mendelssohn  himself,  though  he  used  "Scottish"  only 
informally  in  his  letters,  and  not  on  the  published  score)  at  the  same  time.  One  result 
is  that  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal  shadows  of  one  another:  the  Scottish  is 
mostly  in  A  minor,  but  ends  in  the  major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but  ends  in 
the  minor.  He  continued  for  a  time  to  work  on  both  pieces,  though  the  sunny  bril- 
liance of  Italy  seems  to  have  driven  out  the  memory  of  Scottish  mists,  for  on  February 
22,  1831,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  (herself  a  composer  of  some  ability): 

I  have  once  more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  symphony 

makes  rapid  progress The  Scottish  symphony  alone  is  not  yet  quite  to  my  liking; 

if  any  brilliant  idea  occurs  to  me,  I  will  seize  it  at  once,  quickly  write  it  down,  and 

finish  it  at  last. 


m 
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In  the  end,  though,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  completion  of  his  remarkable 
and  too-little-known  cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgisnacht  (a  setting  of  a  text  by  Goethe)  and 
the  Italian  Symphony.  The  Scottish  Symphony  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  return 
home.  And  Mendelssohn  soon  became  so  involved  in  marriage  and  a  busy  profes- 
sional life,  conducting  and  administering  in  Leipzig,  that  the  A  minor  symphony 
must  have  looked  to  be  unfinished  forever.  Only  in  1841,  after  he  had  experienced 
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severe  disappointment  with  an  attempt  to  reform  the  musical  life  of  Berlin,  did  he 
return  to  the  long-unfinished  score — possibly  because  his  new  mood  of  resignation 
more  precisely  matched  the  character  of  the  sombre  musical  ideas  he  had  conceived 
earlier  in  the  blithe  period  of  early  manhood. 

By  the  time  he  finished  the  work,  he  clearly  felt  that  the  expressive  character  of  the 
music  took  precedence  over  any  allegedly  "Scottish"  elements.  At  any  rate,  he  omitted 
the  adjective  "Scottish"  from  the  published  score,  but  added  a  note  that  the  audience 
should  be  given  a  listing  of  the  different  movements  that  stresses  their  expressive 
content,  with  headings  that  differ  in  some  striking  ways  from  those  of  the  score  itself: 


Tempo  indication  in  score 

I.  Andante  con  moto — 

Allegro  un  poco  agitato — 
Assai  animato 
II.  Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo 


Character  indications  for  the  audience 

Introduction 

Allegro  agitato  ("slightly  agitated 

Allegro") 
Scherzo  assai  vivace  ("very  lively 

Scherzo") 
Adagio  cantabile  ("songlike  Adagio") 
Allegro  guerriero  ("martial  Allegro") 
Finale  maestoso  ("majestic  Finale") 


This  last  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonies  is  also  the  freest,  the  most  romantic.  Even 
Wagner,  a  composer  usually  antipathetic  to  Mendelssohn's  work,  conducted  the  Scot- 
tish Symphony  and  admired  the  poetic  qualities  of  the  music.  (Is  it  mere  chance  that  a 
chromatic  figure  in  the  sustained  woodwinds  over  muttering  tremolo  strings  near  the 
end  of  the  first  movement  suggests  the  Flying  Dutchman  overture?)  But  just  how  "Scot- 
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tish"  is  it?  Here  are  no  skirling  bagpipes,  no  highland  flings,  no  folk  tunes  borrowed 
and  harmonized  (though  the  pentatonic  main  tune  of  the  second  movement  certainly 
has  some  characteristics  of  a  Scottish  folk  melody).  Even  so  sensitive  a  musician  as 
Robert  Schumann  found  himself  tripped  up  on  this  point:  he  reviewed  the  score  of 
this  work  in  the  mistaken  assumption  that  it  was  the  Italian  Symphony  and  wrote  that 
the  beauty  of  the  music  made  him  regret  that  he  had  never  visited  Italy! 

The  opening  theme  is  the  only  part  of  the  score  explicitly  inspired  by  Scotland;  it  is 
the  melody  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  down  after  his  visit  to  Holyrood,  a  pensive  tune 
in  A  minor  sung  by  melancholy  violas  and  oboes.  The  development  of  this  theme  is 
shrouded  in  harmonic  clouds  and  mists.  A  hesitant  pause  on  the  dominant  leads  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement  with  a  6/8  melody  that  follows  the  outline  of  the 
introductory  theme,  but  in  a  more  agitated  character.  A  vigorous  continuation,  based 
largely  on  the  opening  gesture  of  the  main  theme,  ultimately  yields  to  a  meltingly 
lyrical  closing  theme  in  E  minor  that  ends  the  exposition.  The  development  becomes 
progressively  less  energetic,  as  the  texture  lightens  to  a  long,  gentle  cello  tune  that 
seems  about  to  die  away  into  silence  as  the  strings  and  clarinets  bring  in  the  recapitula- 
tion. A  particularly  attractive  touch  here:  the  cellos  continue  singing  their  broad, 
lyrical  melody  as  a  new  counterpoint  to  the  main  theme.  A  tutti  coda  ends — but  leaves 
the  woodwinds  hanging  with  a  version  of  the  main  motive;  they  die  away  into  a  final 
pensive  statement  of  the  introductory  phrase. 

The  scherzo,  which  comes  next,  is  of  a  brilliance  unsurpassed  even  in  that  most 
brilliant  of  Mendelssohn  scores,  the  Italian  Symphony.  The  principal  theme,  first 
stated  in  the  clarinet  over  tremolo  strings,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  actual 
Scottish  bagpipe  tune,  though  it  could  just  as  easily  be  a  completely  original  melody. 
The  secondary  theme  begins  staccato  in  the  strings.  Even  in  the  tuttis  the  movement 
remains  zephyr-light  throughout. 

The  third  movement  alternates  a  slow  singing  melody  with  rhythmic  ideas  of  a 
march-like  character.  The  dotted  rhythms  that  appear  in  the  winds  at  the  outset  even- 
tually take  over  the  entire  orchestra,  but  the  cantilena  comes  back  each  time  with  ever 
more  delicate  elaboration. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  wild  flourish  in  the  violins  against  a  steady  marching  beat 
in  the  horns,  bassoons,  and  violas.  Mendelssohn  characterized  this  movement,  after 
all,  as  a  "martial  Allegro,"  and  the  battle  is  joined  at  once.  A  second  theme,  equally 
warlike  in  its  determined  vitality,  is  first  sounded  by  the  oboe  and  clarinets  over  trem- 
olo violins;  its  shape  seems  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  very  opening  theme  of  the 
symphony.  These  two  themes  do  battle  with  one  another,  but  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
capitulation the  second  theme  gradually  dies  out  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  that 
seems  about  to  lead  to  a  quiet  conclusion — perhaps  yet  another  and  more  definitive 
statement  of  the  first  movement's  introductory  theme.  But  Mendelssohn  has  a  sur- 
prise: suddenly  we  move  to  the  major  and  the  presentation  of  a  completely  new  theme 
(though  it  may  be  possible  to  demonstrate  some  connection  with  the  introductory 
melody,  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  to  the  listener),  described  by  Mendelssohn  as 
"maestoso"  ("majestic").  Some  critics  find  this  new  theme  to  be  an  unconvincing  out- 
burst, an  unmotivated  capitulation  to  the  major  mode  for  a  "heroic"  conclusion.  The 
idea  is  not  unique,  though.  Other  composers  at  about  the  same  time  (one  thinks  of 
Schumann  and  his  Second  Symphony)  also  experimented  with  the  introduction  of  a 
brand-new  theme  at  the  very  end  of  the  symphony,  actually  changing,  in  retrospect, 
the  listener's  recollection  of  the  foregoing  moods  with  a  conclusion  pregnant  with 
affirmative  power. 

— S.L. 
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ARTISTS 


Marthe  Keller 


Born  in  Basel, 
Switzerland, 
Marthe  Keller 
began  dance 
classes  when  she 
was  eight  but  was 
forced  to  give  up 
her  dance  train- 
ing at  the  age  of 
seventeen  as  the 
result  of  a  skiing 
accident;  she  turned  to  acting,  while  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  the  study  of  sociology. 
She  soon  appeared  in  many  television 
programs  and  was  engaged  to  perform  in 
Heidelberg  and  at  the  Schiller  Theater  in 
Berlin.  Ms.  Keller  made  her  screen  debut 
opposite  Michael  Caine  in  Funeral  in  Berlin 
(1966);  then,  having  come  to  Paris,  she  was 
engaged  by  Philippe  de  Broca  for  the  film 
The  Devil  by  the  Tail  (1968).  In  1969  she 
collaborated  with  de  Broca  again  in  the  film 
Les  Caprices  de  Marie  (Give  Her  the  Moon),  in 
which  she  had  her  first  starring  role,  and  in 
1970  she  won  a  theatrical  interpretation 
award  for  her  performance  in  A  Day  in  the 
Life  of  Joe  Egg,  which  she  performed  more 
than  three  hundred  times  opposite  Jean 
Rochefort.  Television  performances  in- 
creased her  reputation  further,  particularly 
La  Demoiselle  d' Avignon,  which  made  her  a 
star.  Additional  films  that  confirmed  her 
talent  included  the  screen  version  of  the 
Giradoux  play  The  Old  Girl  ( 1971),  directed 
by  Jean  Pierre  Blanc,  She  Runs,  She  Runs 
(1972),  directed  by  Gerard  Pires,  Michel 
Polac's  La  Chute  d'un  Corps  (1973),  and,  the 
same  year,  Claude  Lelouche's  Toute  une  Vie 
(And  Now  My  Love),  in  which  she  played 
three  roles.  In  1974  she  appeared  in  the 
television  production  of  Jean  Cocteau's  The 
Eagle  with  Two  Heads;  in  1978  she  appeared 
in  The  Three  Sisters  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Ville 
under  the  direction  of  Lucian  Pintille.  Ms. 
Keller  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Ber- 
liner Ensemble,  and  she  has  performed 
leading  roles  in  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Paris,  in  productions  including  Shake- 
speare's A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Moliere's  The  Misanthrope, 
Brecht's  Threepenny  Opera,  Goethe's  Faust, 
and  Harold  Pinter's  Betrayal.  Her  film 
credits  include  Marathon  Man  with  Dustin 
Hoffman,  Black  Sunday  with  John  Frank- 
enheimer,  Bobby  Deerfield  with  Al  Pacino, 
The  Formula  with  Marlon  Brando  and 


George  C.  Scott,  The  Amateur  with  John 
Savage  and  Christopher  Plummer,  and 
Billy  Wilder's  Fedora.  She  was  seen  in  the 
PBS  mini-series  The  Charterhouse  of  Parma 
and  appeared  as  Mathilde  Wesendonck  in 
the  film  biography  Wagner  with  Richard 
Burton.  Ms.  Keller  made  her  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  as  Jeanne  in  performances  of 
Jeanne  dArc  au  bucher  at  Symphony  Hall 
and  Carnegie  Hall  in  December  1984, 
under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  She  also 
appeared  as  Jeanne  at  the  Salzburg  Festival 
last  summer,  and  this  past  May  at  the 
Basilique  Saint-Denis  in  Paris,  also  under 
Mr.  Ozawa's  direction.  Her  recent  film 
credits  include  Les  Yeux  Noirs,  directed  by 
Mikhalkov,  and  this  year's  Nightmare  Years, 
directed  by  Anthony  Page. 


Georges  Wilson 

A  student  of 
Pierre  Renoir  in 
1945  at  the  Ecole 
;  %  -  de  la  rue 

•<*-»w  Blanche,  French 

actor  and  direc- 
tor Georges 
Wilson  began 
working  for  Jean 
Vilar  at  the 
Theatre  National 
Populaire  in  1952;  there  he  produced  six 
plays,  among  them  Bertolt  Brecht's  Arturo 
Ui  and  Galilee,  Moliere's  L Ecole  desfemmes, 
and  Valle  Inclan's  Lumieres  de  Boheme,  for 
which  he  won  a  producing  award  in  1962. 
During  this  period  he  was  also  active  at  the 
Theatre  de  l'Oeuvre,  the  Festival  de  Carcas- 
sonne, the  Theatre  de  France,  and  in  film, 
winning  the  grand  prize  at  the  1961  Cannes 
Festival  for  Henri  Colpi's  Une  Aussi  Longue 
Absence.  In  1963  he  succeeded  Jean  Vilar  as 
director  of  the  Theatre  National  Populaire, 
performing  in  and  producing,  among 
other  works,  Corneille's  LTllusion  comique, 
Shakespeare's  Le  Roi  Lear,  Jean-Paul  Sartre's 
Le  Diable  et  le  bon  Dieu,  and  Grandeur  et 
decadence  de  la  ville  de  Mahogonny  by  Kurt 
Weill  and  Bertolt  Brecht.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  Salle 
Gemier,  a  small  theater  at  Chaillot.  After 
leaving  the  Theatre  National  Populaire  in 
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1972,  he  was  active  at  several  other  theaters 
as  both  performer  and  director;  in  1975  he 
produced  and  appeared  in  the  first  film  of 
his  own,  Leopold  le  bien-aime.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
seen  in  the  television  film  The  Charterhouse 
of  Parma.  In  1982  he  appeared  in  Schoen- 
dorfer's  film  L'Honneur  d'un  capitaine,  pro- 
duced and  acted  in  Martin  Walser's  Chene  et 
Lapins  angoras  for  French  television,  and 
produced  and  appeared  in  Sarah  et  le  cri  de 
la  languoste  at  the  Theatre  de  TOeuvre  with 
Delphine  Seyrig.  At  the  Paris  Opera  he  has 
staged  Verdi's  Falstaff  with  Seiji  Ozawa  con- 
ducting. This  season,  at  the  Theatre  de 
l'Oeuvre,  Mr.  Wilson  directed  Jacques 
Dufilho's  award-winning  performance  in  a 
staging  oil'm  Not  Rappaport  (Je  ne  suis  pas 
Rappaport)  and  also  acted  in  that  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson  is  currently  active  in  work 
for  stage,  screen,  and  television.  He  ap- 
peared as  Frere  Dominique  in  Jeanne  d'Arc 
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au  bucher  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  his 
BSO  debut  in  Boston  and  New  York  in 
December  1984,  also  directing  that  produc- 
tion. He  also  appeared  as  Frere  Dominique 
and  directed  Honegger's  oratorio  in  Paris 
this  past  May,  again  with  Mr.  Ozawa  con- 
ducting. 


Christine  Barbaux 
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Following  stun- 
ning successes  at 
the  Paris  Opera, 
La  Scala,  and 
Aix-en-Provence, 
the  French  light 
lyric  soprano 
Christine  Bar- 
baux has 
emerged  as  one 
of  her  country's 


most  sought-after  vocalists.  Upon  graduat- 
ing from  the  Conservatoire  Nationale, 
where  she  won  first  prize  in  lyric  studies  in 
1977,  Ms.  Barbaux  joined  the  Opera  du 
Rhin,  where  she  sang  a  broad  range  of  lyric 
roles  under  the  tutelage  of  Alain  Lombard; 
during  her  three-year  tenure  with  that 
company  she  enjoyed  popular  and  critical 
success  singing  a  variety  of  roles,  including 
Despina  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  Amour  in  Orphee  et 
Eurydice,  Olympia  in  Les  Contes  d' Hoffmann, 
the  Forest  Bird  in  Siegfried,  and  Zerlina  in 
Auber's  Fra  Diavolo.  After  Strasbourg,  Ms. 
Barbaux  was  invited  to  make  guest  appear- 
ances in  Salzburg  and  Vienna  under  the 
direction  of  Karl  Bohm  and  Herbert  von 
Karajan;  the  latter  also  engaged  her  for  his 
recordings  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  on  Decca/ 
London  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande  on  EMI. 
She  may  also  be  heard  on  complete  record- 
ings of  La  clemenza  di  Tito  and  Carmen,  the 
latter  recorded  with  von  Karajan  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  as  Sophie  on 
the  EMI  recording  ofWerther  with  Alfredo 
Kraus.  Since  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  1980,  Ms.  Barbaux  has  sung  with  nearly 
every  major  French  company,  including 
those  in  Aix-en-Provence,  Liege,  Angers, 
Bordeaux,  Nancy,  and  Nanterre,  as  well  as 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan  and  with  companies  in 
Geneva,  Brussels,  Salzburg,  and  Vienna. 
Her  operatic  repertory  encompasses  lead- 
ing roles  in  the  operas  of  Mozart,  Rossini, 
Donizetti,  Bellini,  Handel,  Bizet,  Gounod, 
Poulenc,  and  Verdi;  her  concert  repertoire 
is  equally  diverse  and  extensive.  Ms.  Bar- 
baux is  also  much  in  demand  as  a  recitalist; 
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she  has  sung  at  the  Salle  Favart  and  the 
Theatre  de  l'Athenee  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in 
Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Brussels,  and  Amster- 
dam. Embarking  on  another  rich  season  of 
opera,  concerts,  and  recitals  throughout 
Europe  and  North  America,  Ms.  Barbaux  is 
making  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
debut  with  this  performance  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
au  bucher. 


Maria  Fausta  Gallamini 

Soprano  Maria 
Fausta  Gallamini 
has  sung  at  some 
of  the  finest 
European  opera 
houses  and 
concert  halls,  in 
operatic  perform- 
ance and  on  the 
■r  BP^^W    concert  stage. 

She  has  per- 
formed at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  Florence's 
Teatro  Comunale,  the  Paris  Opera,  and  at 
the  Salzburg  and  Glyndebourne  festivals, 
among  others.  Her  orchestral  engagements 
have  included  appearances  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Philharmonic,  the  RAI  Orches- 
tras of  Milan  and  Rome,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms.  Gallamini  has 
performed  under  the  direction  of  such 
conductors  as  Claudio  Abbado,  Lorin 
Maazel,  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Georges  Pretre,  and  John  Pritchard. 
Among  her  roles  in  opera  are  Susanna, 
Pamina,  Zerlina,  Despina,  Marzelline, 
Mimi,  and  Micaela.  Ms.  Gallamini's  recent 
engagements  have  included  performances 
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with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  BBC 
Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction, 
singing  the  role  of  the  Angel  in  scenes  from 
Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  of  Assist. 
Last  summer  she  sang  in  a  Salzburg  Festival 
performance  of  Honegger's/^aww^  dArc  au 
bucher,  also  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction. 
During  the  1988-89  season  the  soprano 
appeared  as  Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 
at  the  Rome  Opera,  following  this  with 
performances  as  Susanna  in  the  same 
opera  at  the  Teatro  Regio  of  Turin  con- 
ducted by  Gustav  Kuhn.  This  week's  per- 
formance of  Jeanne  dArc  au  bucher  marks 
Ms.  Gallamini's  second  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  she  made 
her  BSO  debut  at  Tanglewood  as  Marzelline 
in  a  staging  of  Fidelio  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  August  1982.  Ms.  Gallamini 
will  return  to  the  United  States  for  a  recital 
tour  in  April  1990. 


You  are  invited  to  take 
complimentary 

Guided  Tours  of 
Tanglewood 

Wednesdays  10:30-11 :30  am 
Saturdays  1 :  15-2:00  pm 
Continuing  through  August  26 

Tours  will  start  and  finish 
at  the  Friends  Office. 

Please  register  at  the  Friends 
Office,  Main  Gate,  Tanglewood, 
637-1600.  Experienced  volunteer 
tour  guides  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 
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Gweneth  Bean 


Contralto 
Gweneth  Bean 
returns  during 
1989-90  for  her 
third  season  with 
the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  singing 
the  Mistress  of 
Novices  in  Suor 
Angelica,  the 
Voice  from  Above 
in  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  the  voice  of  An- 
tonia's  mother  in  Les  Contes  d' Hoffmann, 
Mary  in  Der fliegende  Hollander,  Martha  in 
Faust ,  and  the  First  Norn  in  Gotterdam- 
merung.  Also  slated  are  performances  of 
Bernstein's  Jeremiah  Symphony  with  Chris- 
topher Keene  and  the  Long  Island  Philhar- 
monic. Ms.  Bean  made  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  during  the  1987-88  season, 
singing  Dryade  in  Strauss'  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos,  which  she  repeated  on  a  "Live  From 
the  Met"  telecast  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Additional  roles  at  the  Met  have 
included  Erda  in  Das  Rheingold  and  Sieg- 
fried, Mama  Lucia  in  Cavalleria  rusticana, 
and  Filipievna  in  Eugene  Onegin.  She  has 
also  been  heard  as  the  voice  of  Antonia's 
mother  on  a  PBS  broadcast  and  on  tour 
with  the  Met  in  Japan.  In  1988,  Ms.  Bean 
toured  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Riccardo  Muti  as  a  soloist  in  Bruck- 
ner's Te  Deum,  sang  the  roles  of  Brangane  in 
Tristan  und  Isolde  with  Hugh  Wolff  and  the 
New  Jersey  Symphony  and  Madelon  in 
Andrea  Chenier  with  the  Opera  Orchestra  of 
New  York  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  was  soloist 
in  Alexander  Nevsky  with  the  Stamford 
Chamber  Orchestra.  She  had  previously 
appeared  as  Gertrude  in  Gounod's  Romeo  et 
Juliette  with  Washington  Opera.  During  the 
summer  of  1985,  Ms.  Bean  toured  Europe 
and  the  United  States  as  soloist  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  his  own 
Songfest,  which  was  telecast  live  from  the 
White  House  for  a  special  July  Fourth  PBS 
presentation.  In  March  1986  she  performed 
again  with  Bernstein,  in  the  Vienna  produc- 
tion of  his  opera  A  Quiet  Place.  She  made 
her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  February  1987, 
as  Erda  in  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New 
York's  gala  Wagner  evening  with  Eva  Mar- 
ton.  Ms.  Bean's  engagements  have  also 
included  Chicago  Lyric  Opera's  Eugene 
Onegin  with  Mirella  Freni,  broadcast  by  PBS 
and  now  available  on  videocassette,  Strauss' 
Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  and  Wagner's  Parsifal. 
With  Chicago  Opera  Theatre  she  sang  the 


roles  of  Rebecca  Nurse  in  The  Crucible  and 
Mrs.  Ott  in  Susannah.  At  Santa  Fe  Opera 
she  has  performed  in  Puccini's  Suor 
Angelica,  Shostakovich's  The  Nose,  and 
Poulenc's  Mamelles  de  Tiresias.  She  has  also 
performed  with  the  Skylight  Opera  Com- 
pany in  Milwaukee,  Glimmerlass  Opera, 
and  the  Hollybush  Festival.  A  native  of 
Michigan,  Ms.  Bean  is  an  alumna  of  the 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera  Center  for  American 
Artists;  she  won  the  Richard  Tucker  Music 
Award  in  1985  and  is  a  recipient  of  a  grant 
from  the  William  Matheus  Sullivan  Founda- 
tion. She  studied  with  David  Aiken  at  In- 
diana University  and  is  currently  a  student 
of  Diane  Forlano.  A  member  of  Affiliated 
Artists  Inc.,  Ms.  Bean  is  making  her  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  with  this  week's 
performance  of  Jeanne  dArc  au  bucher. 


John  Aler 

Equally  at  home 
in  concert  and  in 
opera,  tenor 
John  Aler  is  a 
favorite  of  audi- 
ences and  con- 
ductors through- 
out the  world. 
The  spring  of 
1989  found  him 
first  at  La  Scala 
for  his  debut  there  in  Cost  fan  tutte  under 
Riccardo  Muti;  this  was  followed  by  a  Wig- 
more  Hall  debut  recital  in  London  and  his 
second  recital  at  Paris'  Theatre  Athenee. 
Recent  engagements  have  also  included 
Berlioz's  Lelio  at  Vienna's  Musikverein  with 
Sylvain  Cambreling  and  the  ORF  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  appearances  with  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center, 
Berlioz's  Te  Deum  with  the  New  York  Choral 
Society  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Mozart  Re- 
quiem at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  under 
Robert  Shaw,  and  Britten's  Serenade  for 
Tenor,  Horn,  and  Strings,  and  the  recently 
discovered  Britten  song  "Now  Sleeps  the 
Crimson  Petal,"  with  the  National  Sym- 
phony under  James  Conlon.  A  frequent 
guest  at  summer  music  festivals  here  and 
abroad,  he  appears  this  summer  as  soloist 
in  the  Berlioz  Requiem  at  the  Blossom  Music 
Festival  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
Roger  Norrington  and  in  Cherubini's 
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Lodo'isha  at  the  Montpellier  Festival  in 
France.  Mr.  Aler  appears  frequently  with 
the  world's  major  orchestras,  including,  in 
the  past  few  seasons,  those  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Detroit  in 
this  country,  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  in  Europe.  Last  summer  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  as 
Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni  under  the 
direction  of  Herbert  von  Karajan.  His 
portrayals  of  the  difficult  leading  tenor 
roles  in  operas  by  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Mozart,  and  others  have  taken  him  to  lead- 
ing European  opera  houses  in  Vienna, 
Munich,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Madrid,  and 
Brussels,  as  well  as  to  the  Glyndebourne 
Festival  and  Covent  Garden.  In  America  he 
has  appeared  with  New  York  City  Opera, 
San  Diego  Opera,  and  the  companies  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  St.  Louis,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Baltimore;  he  has  also  performed  with  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company  in  Toronto  and 
the  Opera  del  Teatro  Municipal  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  In  a  few  short  years,  John  Aler  has 
become  one  of  the  most  recorded  American 
tenors  ever;  in  1985  he  won  the  Grammy  as 
Best  Classical  Vocal  Soloist  for  his  recording 
of  the  Berlioz  Requiem  on  Telarc.  His  other 
recordings  include  Beethoven's  Missa  Solem- 
nis  and  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass,  on  Telarc; 
French  operas  by  Offenbach,  Adam,  Auber, 
and  Bizet,  Rossini's  Le  Comte  Ory,  Mozart's 
Cost  fan  tutte,  Berlioz's  Romeo  et Juliette,  and 
Messiah  (his  second),  on  EMI;  Messiah, 
Orff's  Carmina  burana,  and  Rameau's  Les 
Boreades,  on  RCA;  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride  and  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  and  his 
second  recording  of  Carmina  burana,  on 
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Philips;  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony,  on  Erato;  a 
recital  of  Liszt  songs,  on  Newport  Classics; 
and,  soon  to  be  released  on  Pantheon,  a 
duo-recital  with  soprano  Benita  Valente. 
He  is  scheduled  to  record  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass  for  Telarc,  Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ 
for  Denon,  Enesco's  Oedipus  Rex  for  EMI, 
and  Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher, 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  An  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  Mr.  Aler  was  born  in  Balti- 
more; he  attended  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  in  New  York.  He  has  appeared 
regularly  with  the  BSO  at  Symphony  Hall 
and  at  Tanglewood  since  his  debut  in  1974, 
appearing  most  recently  on  subscription 
concerts  in  January  1989  singing  Britten's 
Nocturne  and  "Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson 
Petal." 


Brian  Matthews 
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Born  in  Los 
Angeles,  where 
his  studies  in- 
cluded biochem- 
istry at  UCLA 
and  viola  at  the 
California  Insti- 
tute of  Arts,  bass 
Brian  Matthews 
studied  voice 
with  Mrs.  Marion 
Cooper,  whom  he  credits  as  his  lifelong 
voice  teacher.  He  was  encouraged  to  enroll 
at  the  juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York,  and  his  numerous  awards  have  in- 
cluded the  Herbert  Weinstock  Memorial 
Scholarship,  the  Elaine  Johnstone  Award, 
the  McLawton  Award,  and  the  Loren  L. 
Zachary  Award.  At  Juilliard's  American 
Opera  Center,  Mr.  Matthews  has  performed 
roles  including  Don  Alfonso  in  Cosifan 
tutte,  Urban  in  La  Vie  parisienne ,  the  Sentry 
in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk 
(conducted  by  the  composer's  son,  Maxim 
Shostakovich),  Ramon  in  Gounod's  Mireille, 
the  Catcher  in  William  Schuman's  Casey  at 
the  Bat,  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni,  Superin- 
tendent Budd  in  Albert  Herring,  and  Bottom 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Mr.  Matthews 
has  also  sung  in  productions  of  Prokofiev's 
War  and  Peace  and  Donizetti's  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment  under  Sarah  Caldwell  at  Wolf 
Trap;  he  has  appeared  as  Collatinus  in 
Britten's  Rape  ofLucretia  and  as  Arkel  in 
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Pelleas  et  Melisande  under  Steuart  Bedford 
at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival;  and  he  has  per- 
formed in  South  America  as  Sarastro  in  Die 
Zauberflote,  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Colline  in  La  boheme,  in  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina.  Mr.  Matthews  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  performances 
of  Berg's  Wozzeck  under  Seiji  Ozawa  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  April  1987;  he  has  also 
appeared  with  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  as 
Orest  in  Elektra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Car- 
negie Hall,  and  Tanglewood.  This  fall  he 
makes  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut 
under  Helmuth  Rilling,  in  the  American 
premiere  performances  of  the  Messa  per 
Rossini  composed  jointly  by  Verdi  and  twelve 
other  composers.  Mr.  Matthews'  previous 
orchestral  engagements  have  included 
performances  of  Schumann's  Scenes  from 
Goethe's  'Faust'  in  Barcelona  last  season  and 
his  debut  with  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New 
York  under  Eve  Queler  in  the  Young  Artists 
performance  of  Bellini's  Ilpirata;  he  has 
been  reengaged  by  the  Opera  Orchestra  for 
its  Carnegie  Hall  performance  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's Maid  of  Orleans  next  season.  Mr. 
Matthews'  concert  repertoire  includes 
Verdi's  Requiem,  Mozart's  Requiem,  Schubert's 
Mass  in  G,  and  the  Faure  Requiem.  He  can 
be  heard  on  the  recent  Philips  release  of 
Strauss's  Elektra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symhony  Orchestra. 


Pierre-Marie  Escourrou 


Pierre-Marie 
Escourrou 
trained  at  the 
Conservatoire  de 
Paris  from  1978 
to  1981.  His 
professional 
theater  credits 
include  Shake- 
speare's Troilus 
and  Cressida 
directed  by  Rene  Dupuis  and  Le  Roman  de 
Renard  directed  by  Christian  Granstef,  both 
at  the  Theatre  Fontaine;  Calderon,  directed 
by  Victor  Garcia,  at  the  Theatre  National  de 
Chaillot;  L 'Homme  nomme  Jesus,  directed  by 
Robert  Hossein,  at  the  Palais  des  Sports;  a 
tour  production  of  Jean  Cocteau's  Bacchus 
with  Jean  Marais;  and  Honegger's/rawu1 
d'Arc  au  bucher  with  Marthe  Keller  and 
Georges  Wilson,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  directed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  this  past  May. 


Mr.  Escourrou's  film  credits  include  Colline 
Serraut's  Qu'est-ce  qubn  attend  pour  etre 
heureux,  Bob  Swain's  La  Balance,  and  Sergio 
Gobbi's  L'Arbalete  and  La  Nuit  du  risque.  He 
has  also  appeared  in  numerous  productions 
for  French  television.  He  is  making  his 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  this 
week's  performance  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  au 
bucher. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Now  in  its 
nineteenth  year, 
the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in 
the  spring  of 
1970  when 
founding  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver 
became  director 
of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and 
originally  formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well. 
Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
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and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur, 
and  Charles  Dutoit.  Noteworthy  recent 
performances  have  included  the  world 
premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask 
Of  Time  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984, 
the  American  premiere  of  excerpts  from 
Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  ofAssisi 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986,  and  the 
world  premiere  in  April  1987  of  Donald 
Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  performed  at  a  special  Sym- 
phony Hall  concert  under  John  Oliver's 
direction.  More  recently,  the  chorus  partici- 
pated in  performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  of  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra,  with 
Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood. 
TheTanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has 
collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The 
Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best 
choral  performance,  recently  reissued  on 
compact  disc.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twen- 
tieth-century American  music,  recorded  at 
the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings 


with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available 
on  compact  disc  also  include  Strauss's 
Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2, 
Resurrection,  on  Philips,  and  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin, 
on  Telarc.  Last  season  the  chorus  recorded 
Poulenc's  Stabat  Mater  and  Gloria  with 
Mr.  Ozawa,  the  orchestra,  and  soprano 
Kathleen  Battle  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  twelfth 
season.  The  Chorale  gives  an  annual  con- 
cert series  in  Boston  and  has  recorded 
for  Northeastern  and  New  World  records. 
Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1985  and  led  performances  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  at  Symphony  Hall  in  De- 
cember that  year. 

TheTanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver,  conductor,  was  recently  chosen  to 
help  close  a  month-long  International 
Choral  Festival  that  took  place  in  and 
around  Toronto,  Canada,  throughout  June 
1989.  The  chorus  presented  an  afternoon 
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concert  of  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction 
on  Friday,  June  30,  and  participated  in  the 
festival's  closing  performance — Verdi's 
Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit — that  same 
evening. 


Boston  Boy  Choir 


The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  also  known  as  the 
Boston  Archdiocesan  Choir  School;  it  was 
founded  in  1963  at  St.  Paul's  Parish  Church 
in  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  the  eminent  choral  director 
and  music  educator  Theodore  Marier.  A 
full-time  day  school,  BACS  is  dedicated  to 
providing  boys  in  grades  five  through  eight 
with  an  extensive  education  in  music  in  the 
context  of  a  rigorous  academic  program. 
Musical  training  includes  vocal  training, 
music  theory,  recorder,  and  piano,  with 
additional  training  in  handbells  and  organ 
available  for  qualified  students.  The 
academic  program  includes  French,  com- 
puter science,  art,  language  arts,  history 
and  literature,  geography,  math,  science, 
and  physical  education.  The  choir  is  cur- 
rently directed  by  noted  organist  John 
Dunn,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
and  Boston  University,  and  who  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  school  since  its  founding; 
Mr.  Dunn  succeeded  Dr.  Marier  upon  the 
latter's  retirement.  The  choir's  unique 
program  of  liturgical  music  at  St.  Paul's 
Church  has  attracted  an  enthusiastic  con- 
gregation to  its  weekday  and  Sunday  mas- 
ses; the  choir  also  sings  frequently  at  special 
celebrations,  such  as  those  marking  the  visit 
to  Boston  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  installa- 
tion of  Bernard  Law  as  Archbishop  of 
Boston,  and  the  local  celebration  of  the 
latter's  subsequent  elevation  to  Cardinal. 
The  choir  also  sings  for  the  community  at 
large  with  many  choral  groups  and  orches- 
tras; since  1971  it  has  performed  major 
works  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston,  atTanglewood,  and  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  choir  has  also  recorded  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  several 
occasions.  The  choir  recently  sang  with  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  John  Williams  in  a  "Christmas  Pops" 
program  that  was  televised  nationally;  this 
season  it  participated  in  Opera  Company 
of  Boston  performances  of  Bernstein's 
Mass  under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell. 


Youth  pro  Musica 

Roberta  Humez,  Director 


Youth  pro  Musica,  Greater  Boston  Youth 
Chorus,  is  a  non-profit  organization  un- 
affiliated with  a  church  or  school.  Founded 
in  1970  by  its  continuing  director  Roberta 
Humez,  and  incorporated  in  1980,  the 
chorus  attracts  membership  from  twenty 
communities,  serving  annually  in  three 
divisions  100  young  people  from  grades 
three  to  twelve.  Weekly  rehearsals  in  New- 
ton provide  vocal  training,  musicianship, 
choral  discipline,  and  distinctive  challeng- 
ing repertoire,  with  a  dozen  or  more  con- 
certs each  season.  A  firm  commitment  to 
contemporary  music,  sacred  and  secular, 
has  led  to  the  commissioning  of  new  choral 
pieces,  as  well  as  countless  Boston  and  New 
England  premieres  of  already  existent 
works  for  treble  voices.  Members  of  the 
chorus  have  sung  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
atTanglewood,  in  scenes  from  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Godunov,  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
Ylonegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher,  and 
Berg's  Wozzeck.  They  have  also  appeared 
with  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  the 
American  Repertory  Theatre,  the  Revels, 
local  adult  choruses,  and  on  radio  and 
television.  Since  1982,  Youth  pro  Musica 
has  been  a  recipient  of  the  Merit  Aid  award 
from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  has  received  funding 
from  the  Council  under  its  New  Works 
commissioning  program.  Of  428  Merit  Aid 
applicants,  Youth  pro  Musica  was  one  of 
only  thirty-four  singled  out  by  the  Council 
in  1987  for  special  recognition  as  "a  leader 
in  enriching  the  cultural  life  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Sarah  Brannen 
Susan  Cavalieri 
Nancy  H.  Chittim 
Jane  R.  Circle 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Margo  Connor 
Mary  A.  V.  Crimmins 
Lou  Ann  David 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lois  Hearn 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Christine  Jaronski 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Ann  Keany 
Carol  Kirtz 
Kathleen  Leitermann 
Barbara  S.  MacDonald 
Patricia  Mary  Mitchell 
H.  Diane  Norris 
Jan  Elizabeth  Norvelle 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Jamie  Redgrave 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Lisa  Saunier 
Genevieve  Schmidt 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Carrol  Shaw 
Diane  M.  Stickles 
Mary  Workman 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Nancy  Brockway 
Stephanie  D.  Cabell 
Sharon  Carter 
Barbara  Clemens 
Arnalee  Cohen 


Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 
Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 
Paula  Folkman 
Dorrie  A.  Freedman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Deborah  Gruber 
Thelma  Hayes 
Janice  Hegeman 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diana  Jacklin 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
Victoria  Kristine  Marchand 
Jennifer  Melick 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Avis  Wong  See-Tho 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Judith  Tierney 
Constance  L.  Turnburke 
Elizabeth  Wallace-Taylor 
Sonja  Wiedenhaupt 
Phyllis  S.  Wilner 

Tenors 

John  C.  Barr 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Chih-Ming  Chen 
John  T  Crawford 
Keith  Daniel 
Reginald  Didham 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
Timothy  E.  Fosket 
William  E.  Good,  Jr. 
J.  Stephen  GroflF 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Jun  Harada 
George  W  Harper 
John  W.  Hickman 


Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Brian  Robert  Kern 
Hyung  Goo  Kim 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  E.  Meharry 
Ronald  Severson 
Terence  R.  Stephenson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
Ted  Workman 
R.  Spencer  Wright 


Basses 

Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
Peter  T.  Anderson 
Eddie  Andrews 
Thomas  Berryman 
James  Coelho 
Jose  R.  Coronado,  Jr. 
James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Joseph  A.  Oravecz,  Jr. 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Peter  Rothstein 
Timothy  Shetler 
Roch  Skelton 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Paul  R.  Tressier 
Bradley  S.  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Peter  Wender 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jan  Haysahi,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist  and 
Assistant  to  the  Conductor 
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Jeffrey  Tate 


Jeffrey  Tate  is 
principal  conduc- 
tor of  the  Royal 
Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  princi- 
pal conductor  of 
the  English 
Chamber  Orches- 
tra (the  first  in 
that  orchestra's 
history),  and 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Tate's 
1988-89  season  included  his  return  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  two  weeks 
of  subscription  concerts  (he  made  his  Bos- 
ton Symphony  debut  in  April  1986),  fol- 
lowed by  his  debut  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  conducting  its  annual  gala 
concert,  and  his  debut  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  In  Europe,  in  addition  to  his 
responsibilities  with  the  Royal  Opera  and 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  he  ap- 
peared with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande.  With  the  Royal  Opera,  Mr.  Tate 
led  a  new  production  of  Mozart's  Cost  fan 
tutte  and  a  revival  of  Strauss's  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier.  He  also  led  the  Geneva  Opera 
production  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  His 
activities  with  the  English  Chamber  Orches- 
tra were  highlighted  by  a  tour  of  the  Swiss 
festivals,  numerous  concerts  and  recordings 
in  London,  and  a  Royal  Festival  Hall  concert 
and  recording  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solem- 
nis.  Since  his  London  Symphony  debut  in 
1984,  Mr.  Tate  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  worldwide.  He  made  his  concert 
debut  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
in  1982,  after  leading  their  recording  of 
Canteloube's  Songs  of  the  Auvergne  with  Kiri 
Te  Kanawa.  He  was  soon  named  their 
first-ever  principal  conductor,  and  he  has 
toured  with  them  to  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  the  major  festivals  of  Europe. 
Last  summer  they  traveled  to  Aix-en-Pro- 
vence  for  an  acclaimed  production  of  Cost 
fan  tutte.  Mr.  Tate  made  his  Salzburg  Festival 
debut  in  1985  and  has  returned  each  sum- 
mer for  opera  and  concerts.  This  summer 
he  returns  to  Salzburg  for  a  series  of  con- 
certs with  the  Mozarteum  Orchestra  and 
soloist  Mitsuko  Uchida.  Mr.  Tate's  recent 
recordings  include  Mozart  and  Haydn 
symphonies,  Schoenberg's  Verklarte  Nacht, 
and  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  with 
Frank  Peter  Zimmermann,  all  with  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  on  EMI;  the 


Mozart  piano  concertos  with  Mitsuko 
Uchida  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
on  Philips,  to  be  followed  by  the  Beethoven 
concertos;  Strauss's  Arabella  with  KiriTe 
Kanawa,  on  Decca;  and  Offenbach's  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  on  EMI. 

Born  in  Salisbury,  England,  Jeffrey  Tate 
began  his  conducting  stidies  at  the  London 
Opera  Centre  after  studying  medicine  in 
Cambridge.  Early  on,  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  he  assisted  Sir  Georg  Solti, 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Rudolf  Kempe,  and  Carlos 
Kleiber,  among  others.  From  1976  to  1980 
he  assisted  Pierre  Boulez  at  Bayreuth  in 
preparing  a  new  Ring  production;  he  also 
assisted  Mr.  Boulez  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
preparing  the  world  premiere  of  Berg's 
Lulu  in  its  full  three-act  version.  Mr.  Tate 
made  his  conducting  debut  with  Carmen  at 
the  Goteborg  Opera  of  Sweden  in  1978  and 
made  debuts  soon  after  that  in  Cologne, 
Hamburg,  and  Nice.  He  made  his  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  debut  in  1980  with  Lulu 
and  has  since  returned  there  for  repertoire 
ranging  from  Mozart  through  Stravinsky. 
At  San  Francisco  Opera  he  has  led  produc- 
tions oiElektra  and  he  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mr. 
Tate  made  his  Royal  Opera  debut  in  April 
1982  with  La  clemenza  di  Tito;  in  June  1983 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  with 
Ariadne  aufNaxos.  He  was  made  principal 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  1987.  Mr. 
Tate  made  his  first  Tanglewood  appearance 
conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  weekend. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma 
gave  his  first 
public  recital 
when  he  was  five 
and  was  being 
compared  with 
such  masters  as 
Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich  and 
Pablo  Casals  by 
the  time  he  was 
nineteen.  He  has  by  now  appeared  with 
eminent  conductors  and  orchestras  in  all 
the  music  capitals  of  the  world.  Highly 
acclaimed  for  his  ensemble  playing,  Mr.  Ma 
is  deeply  committed  to  performing  and 
recording  the  vast  chamber  music  litera- 
ture. He  has  played  in  a  string  quartet  with 
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Gidon  Kremer,  Kim  Kashkashian,  and 
Daniel  Phillips  and  has  recorded  an  album 
of  Schubert  quartets  with  them.  He  regu- 
larly performs  duo  recitals  with  Emanuel 
Ax,  a  partnership  that  has  produced  many 
recordings,  including  the  complete  Bee- 
thoven and  Brahms  cello  sonatas;  they  will 
perform  Beethoven's  complete  works  for 
cello  and  piano  together  at  Tanglewood  in  a 
single  concert  the  last  weekend  of  this 
season.  Mr.  Ma  and  Mr.  Ax  also  play  trio 
performances  with  Young-Uck  Kim;  their 
recording  of  the  Dvorak  piano  trios  was 
released  last  year.  Mr.  Ma  has  also  collabo- 
rated with  Isaac  Stern  on  various  projects, 
leading  to  recordings  of  the  Brahms  Double 
Concerto  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
the  Shostakovich  Piano  Trio  No.  2  with  Mr. 
Ax.  An  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  record- 
ing artist,  Mr.  Ma  has  been  honored  with 
four  Grammy  awards.  This  year  has 
brought  five  new  releases:  Britten  and 
Strauss  cello  sonatas  with  Emanuel  Ax,  the 
Schumann  Cello  Concerto  with  the  Bava- 
rian Radio  Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
the  Shostakovich  quartet  with  Kremer, 
Phillips,  and  Kashkashian,  a  collaboration 
with  Stephane  Grappelli,  and  the  first 
album  of  a  series  to  be  titled  "Portrait  of 
Yo-Yo  Ma."  Mr.  Ma  is  also  committed  to 
teaching.  At  Tanglewood,  in  addition  to 
appearing  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  in  chamber  ensembles,  he 
teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
where  his  four-week  residency  this  summer 
is  again  made  possible  by  the  Louis  Krasner 
Fund  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 
Hoffman.  He  also  currently  serves  on  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Ma's  1988-89 
season  included  a  tour  to  the  Far  East  with 


Emanuel  Ax  and  Young-Uck  Kim,  a  recital 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  with 
Kathryn  Stott,  and  a  trio  tour  throughout 
Germany  with  Peter  Serkin  and  Gidon 
Kremer;  appearances  with  orchestra  in- 
cluded the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic. The  coming  season  brings  Mr.  Ma 
back  to  the  Suntory  Festival  in  Japan,  where 
he  performs  various  chamber  works  with 
Stern,  Ax,  Imai,  and  others.  Another  tour, 
performing  the  Brahms  piano  quartets 
with  Ax,  Stern,  and  Laredo,  will  culminate 
in  a  recording  for  CBS  Masterworks,  as  will 
tour  performances  of  the  Brahms  string 
sextets  with  Stern,  Lin,  Laredo,  Tree,  and 
Robinson.  Orchestral  engagements  will 
include  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Munich 
Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago 
Symphony,  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  will  also  appear 
with  Stephane  Grappelli  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents, 
Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his 
father  at  the  age  of  four.  He  later  studied 
with  Janos  Scholz  and  in  1962  began  his 
studies  with  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Juilliard 
School.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
he  lives  near  Boston  with  his  wife  Jill,  son 
Nicholas,  and  daughter  Emily.  At  present 
he  plays  a  Montagnana  cello  from  Venice 
made  in  1712.  Mr.  Ma  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  February  1983  and  has 
since  performed  regularly  with  the  orches- 
tra at  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
on  tour.  He  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Monn/Schoenberg  Cello 
Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orches- 
tra for  CBS  Masterworks. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


•  1 .1 ;  ;T 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Col  ton 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  E  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 


Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  E  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mayno  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  E  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Thomas  Gardiner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufiro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Rosalyn  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 
Anonymous  (4) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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Tangjew®d 

Jazz  Festival  '89 


■ 


LABOR  DAY 

WEEKEND 

Friday,  September  1,  7:00pm 

^^   RAY  CHARLES, 

with  special  guests 

BETTY  CARTER 

' .  n 

and  the 

;E9 

DIZZY  GILLESPIE 

8wK^?,'H' 

QUINTET 

1  HH 

$28.00,  $23.00,  $15.50 

R5&«*^  UtJ 

Saturday, 

'■"■     i 

September  2,  7:00pm 

ELLA  FITZGERALD, 

with  special  guest 

MODERN  JAZZ 

■' 

QUARTET 

^M 

$28.00,  $23.00,  $15.50 

Tickets  are  available  at  the 

Tanglewood  Box  Office,  all 

Ticketmaster  locations,  or  by 

calling  Ticketmaster  and  charging  the  tickets  on  a  major  credit  card: 

BOSTON  (617)  787-8000 
NEW  YORK  CITY  (212)  307-7171 
OTHER  AREAS  1  (800)  877-1414 

Presented  by  Tea  Party  Concerts  in  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Exclusively  on  London  compact  discs. . . 
where  listening  is  a  musical  sensation! 


LOAJDOJV 


©  1988  London/PolyGram  Records,  Inc. 


Tanglewqpd 
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Wednesday,  August  16,  at  8:30 
ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA,  piano 


SxdK 

I    A     ■  *,.ri..' 

TOW    I  ^  I  • 

H    IS 

■  - 


ALBENIZ 


Sm'te  Iberia,  Twelve  Impressions 


Book  I: 

Evocation 

El  puerto 

El  Corpus  en  Sevilla 

Book  II: 

Rondena 

Almeria 

Triana 

INTERMISSION 

Book  II] 

[:'  ElAlbaicin 

El  polo 

Lavapies 

Book  IV 

':   Malaga 

Jerez 

Eritana 

Alicia  de  Larrocha  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Isaac  Albeniz  (1860-1909)  is  to  Spain  what  Aaron  Copland  is  to  the  United  States — a 
prime  force  in  the  creation  of  a  truly  national  music.  There  is  a  popular  bon  mot  to  the 
effect  that  the  best  Spanish  music  has  been  written  by  French  and  Russian  composers. 
Certainly  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  use  of  Spanish  rhythms  and  melodic 
turns  as  an  exotic  device  was  much  used  by  composers  as  diverse  as  Lalo,  Bizet, 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  Victor  Herbert.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  too,  both 
Debussy  and  Ravel  made  much  use  of  the  Spanish  idiom.  But  by  that  time  the  influ- 
ence had  become  a  two-way  street.  Isaac  Albeniz,  after  showing  precocious  gifts  as  a 
pianist  (he  played  his  first  recital  at  the  age  of  four),  traveled  widely  to  perform  and 
study.  His  peripatetic  youth  took  him  to  Argentina  (as  a  stowaway  at  the  age  of 


Week  7 


THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890 !' 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1 . 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 


FSB 


twelve!),  Brazil,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  the  way  across  the  United  States  to  San 
Francisco.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1873,  then  went  to  study  with  the  distinguished 
pedagogues  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  Salomon  Jadassohn  and  Carl  Reinecke. 

Further  concertizing  led  in  1880  to  a  meeting  with  Liszt,  with  whom  he  perfected 
his  piano  technique.  This  was  a  crucial  encounter  for  Albeniz,  but  equally  important 
was  his  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  composer  and  musicologist  Felipe  Pedrell,  who 
encouraged  him  to  delve  into  the  musical  resources  of  his  own  country,  and  who 
opened  up  to  him  the  riches  of  true  Spanish  music,  as  opposed  to  the  flashy  imitations 
by  foreign  visitors.  Following  several  years  in  London,  where  he  wrote  operas  to  libret- 
tos written  by  an  English  banker  (!)  in  return  for  financial  support  from  the  banker, 
he  visited  Paris  in  1893,  where  he  had  connections  with  Debussy,  Faure,  d'Indy,  and 
Dukas.  He  became  a  teacher  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris,  where  he  lived,  on  and 
off,  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  was,  of  course,  active  as  a  composer  and  pianist  during 
this  time,  and  thus  was  part  of  the  great  ferment  of  musical  activity  that  we  lump 
under  the  general  designation  of  "impressionism." 

Albeniz's  music  combines  elements  of  Lisztian  display,  Spanish  folk  music,  and 
impressionist  harmony.  In  the  latter  connection,  he  was  as  much  an  innovator  as 
Debussy  and  Ravel,  whose  piano  works  owe  much  to  Albeniz.  Far  and  away  his  most 
important  work  is  the  suite  of  twelve  piano  compositions  collected  under  the  title 
Iberia.  Though  this  suggests  evocations  of  Spain  as  a  whole,  most  of  the  scenes  and 
places  referred  to  in  the  music  are  Andalusian,  where  Moorish  culture  still  predomi- 
nates. Albeniz  published  the  work  in  four  books  over  a  period  of  years:  Book  I  in 
1906,  with  a  dedication  to  Madame  Ernest  Chausson;  Book  II  the  same  year  with  a 
dedication  to  Blanche  Selva;  Book  III  in  1907  with  a  dedication  to  Marguerite  Hassel- 
mans;  and  the  final  book  in  1908  with  a  dedication  to  Madame  Pierre  Lalo.  Each 
"book"  contains  three  pieces  with  a  title  hinting  at  some  extramusical  reference,  usu- 
ally a  Spanish  town  or  region. 

As  a  whole,  Iberia  demands  a  complex  and  virtuosic  piano  technique,  calling  upon 
inventive  new  effects.  The  harmonies  are  bold  and  far-reaching.  Occasionally  Albeniz 
imitates  such  Spanish  instruments  as  guitar  or  castanets,  and  occasionally  he  uses 
true  folk  melodies,  but  the  suite  as  a  whole  is  not  simply  a  colorful  travelogue,  but 
rather  a  translation  of  the  soul  of  Spanish  music  into  a  nearly  encyclopedic  keyboard 
work. 

With  one  exception,  the  twelve  pieces  are  impressions  rather  than  programmatic 
depictions  of  Spanish  life.  The  musical  gestures  grow  out  of  folk  song  and  dance,  but 
take  on  a  life  of  their  own  in  the  brilliant  pianistic  framework.  Many  of  the  pieces 
have  at  their  center  a  copla — a  lyrical  "sung"  interlude  in  the  middle  of  an  otherwise 
"danced"  composition.  (Of  course,  the  distinction  between  "sung"  and  "danced" 
refers  to  the  traditional  music  that  is  here  sublimated  into  high  art.)  The  one  program- 
matic number  in  the  suite  is  the  last  piece  in  Book  I,  "Corpus  Christi  in  Seville,"  which 
depicts  a  great  religious  procession  coming  from  the  distance  (with  drumbeats  and  a 
march  tune  from  Burgos).  As  it  draws  near,  the  excitement  (and  pianistic  difficulty!) 
mounts.  The  first  notes  of  the  plainsong  hymn  Tantum  ergo  are  heard,  and  the  celebra- 
tion turns  into  the  lively  3/8  dance  before  nightfall  brings  a  gradual  end  to  the  joyous 
fiesta.  The  other  works  draw  upon  the  characteristic  rhythms,  melodic  fragments, 
accompanimental  patterns,  and  moods  of  the  most  diverse  Spanish  dances  and  folk 
styles,  all  transmuted  into  high  art — at  once  a  challenge  to  the  soloist  and  a  visionary 
celebration  of  Spanish  culture. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  7 


THE  BROOKLYN  PHILHARMONIC 

1989/90  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  SERIES 
LUKAS  FOSS  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL! 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  15  AT  8:00  P.M. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 

MOZART,  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  ("Prague") 

MOZART,  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

PLUS  FOUR  CONCERTS  AT  BAM! 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m.  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m. 
In  The  BAM  Opera  House 


DEC.  15,  16  &  17 


DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES, 

Conductor 

OSCAR  SHUMSKY,  Violin 

MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  6 

in  A  minor 

HINDEMITH,  Kammermusik  No.  4 

for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


APRIL  6,  7,  &  8 


MARCH  9,  10  &  11 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  Violin 

GARY  HOFFMAN,  Cello 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  Piano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


MAY  4,  5  &  6 


KENT  NAGANO,  Conductor 

JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 

Soloists  from  II  Piccolo 

Teatro  dell'Opera 

MESSIAEN,  Vitrail  des  Oiseaux 

(U.S.  Premiere) 
CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  minor 

RAVEL,  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 

(Concert  Version) 

SUBSCRIBE  BY  PHONE 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CARMEN  BALTHROP,  Soprano 

RUBY  HINDS,  Mezzo-Soprano 

VINCENZO  MANNO,  Tenor 

HOWARD  RAY,  Bass 

THE  NEW  YORK 

CHORAL  SOCIETY 

ROBERT  BASS,  Director 

VERDI,  Requiem 


THIS  AD  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  BY 


718)  622-1000 


GRENADIER  REALTY  CORP., 

MANAGING  AGENT  OF  STARRETT  AT  SPRING  CREEK 


Tanglewqpd 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  August  18,  at  7 

FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
ALFRED  GENOVESE,  oboe 
WAYNE  RAPIER,  oboe 
PETER  HADCOCK,  clarinet 
ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 
JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horn 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


SAINT-SAENS 


BEETHOVEN 


Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Opus  79, 
for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Messrs.  SMITH,  GENOVESE,  HADCOCK,  and 
KALISH 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  bassoon,  Opus  16 

Grave — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  cantabile 

Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Messrs.  KALISH,  RAPIER,  HADCOCK,  MENKIS, 
and  SMALL 


^B  BBS 


is 
is 
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Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


As  a  small  child  Saint-Saens  was  acclaimed  a  brilliant  pianist  with  a  prodigious  mem- 
ory; at  the  age  of  ten  he  gave  a  recital  in  Paris  at  which  he  offered  to  play  as  an  encore 
any  one  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  that  the  audience  should  choose  for  him!  By  then 
he  had  already  been  composing  for  nearly  seven  years  and  had  studied  composition 
actively  for  three.  He  might  have  seemed,  for  a  time,  a  new  Mozart,  so  fresh  and  lively 
and  filled  with  a  natural  musical  logic  was  his  music.  Yet,  though  he  lived  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  Mozart,  Saint-Saens  never  developed  the  soul-stirring  depth  of  spirit 
of  his  predecessor:  by  the  end  of  his  long  life  he  had  become  something  of  a  "dino- 
saur," the  last  representative  of  a  generation  that  had,  by  and  large,  passed  away.  He 


■ 
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opposed  most  of  the  new  music,  such  as  Debussy's,  which,  he  declared,  "cultivated  the 
absence  of  style  and  the  absence  of  logic  and  common  sense."  His  own  music  became 
ever  more  refined  into  a  late-nineteenth-century  vision  of  classical  purity,  with  simple 
forms  and  clear  lines.  Ironically,  it  was  precisely  those  "regressive"  elements  in  Saint- 
Saens  that  linked  him  to  the  future — especially  to  the  "Group  of  Six"  in  the  decade 
following  his  death. 

All  of  that  was  far  in  the  future  when  Saint-Saens  composed,  in  1888,  his  Caprice 
on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs.  Coming  not  long  after  the  completion  of  his  largest  and 
best-known  symphony,  the  Organ  Symphony  in  C  minor,  the  little  Caprice  for  three 
woodwinds  and  piano  seems  designed  for  recreation.  Its  unusually  bright  sonority 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  composer  eschewed  the  bassoon  or  any  other  bass  instru- 
ment in  his  selection  of  winds,  with  the  result  that  the  piano  seems  to  be  accompany- 
ing the  competitive  cadenzas  of  three  operatic  virtuosi,  each  trying  to  outdo  the  other. 
The  flute  introduces  the  Danish  melody  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  first  half  of  the 
work  and  the  oboe  presents  the  second  principal  theme,  evidently  a  Russian  folk 
song,  which  dominates  the  proceedings  thereafter.  The  atmosphere  of  the  work  is 
lighthearted,  as  each  of  the  "sopranos"  sports  in  good  fun. 

During  Beethoven's  first  years  in  Vienna  he  wrote  several  chamber  works  involving 
wind  instruments,  not  all  of  which  have  survived  complete.  After  about  1800  his 
chamber  music  output  was  restricted  to  ensembles  of  stringed  instruments,  with  or 
without  piano.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  his  early  chamber  pieces  is  the  Opus  16 
quintet  for  piano  and  winds,  in  which  the  choice  of  instruments,  key,  and  arrange- 
ment of  movements  all  point  to  Beethoven's  inspiration  in  Mozart's  masterful  quintet, 
K.452,  for  the  same  combination  of  instruments.  Certain  elements  of  Mozart's  ground 
plan  may  be  discerned,  such  as  the  way  the  slow  introduction  presents  each  of  the 
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DISTINCTIVE  TOWN  &  COUNTRV  PROP6RTI65 

55  church  street  main  street 

lenox,  mo       south  egremont,  mo 


413^)37-1086 


413-528-9116 


COLGATE  FARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 


protagonists  in  little  solo  snatches,  or  the  arpeggiated  horn  call  near  the  end  of  the 
first  movement.  But  with  a  composer  of  Beethoven's  imagination,  the  influence  of  an 
older  composer  always  takes  the  form  of  a  call  to  new  creation,  not  plagiarism,  and 
attempts  to  trace  really  direct  connections  between  the  two  works  are  otiose. 

The  quintet  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  late  1796  or  early  1797  and  achieved 
its  first  performance  as  one  of  two  Beethoven  works  included  in  a  concert  presented 
by  the  violinist  Schuppanzigh  on  April  6,  1797.  The  piano  part,  no  doubt  written  for 
the  composer  himself,  is  brilliant  and  elaborate,  even  to  including  concerto-like  caden- 
zas, while  the  fact  that  the  clarinet  tends  to  lead  the  woodwinds  virtually  throughout 
has  prompted  the  suggestion  that  Beethoven  may  have  planned  the  work  for  Joseph 
Beer,  the  earliest  important  clarinet  virtuoso,  for  whom  it  is  believed  that  Beethoven 
wrote  his  trio,  Opus  11,  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello  the  following  year. 

A  special  performance  of  the  quintet  took  place  some  years  after  its  composition, 
apparently  in  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  on  the  same  evening  that  the  newly  com- 
posed Eroica  Symphony  had  its  first  semi-public  hearing.  One  of  the  distinguished 
musicians  present  was  Friedrich  Ramm,  the  oboe  vituoso  from  Mannheim  whose 
virtuosity  and  beauty  of  tone  were  legendary  (Mozart  had  written  his  F  major  oboe 
quartet  for  Ramm  more  than  twenty  years  earlier,  not  to  mention  the  important  oboe 
part  in  his  opera  Idomeneo).  After  the  playing  of  the  new,  long,  and  very  difficult  sym- 
phony, a  group  including  Ramm  as  oboist  and  Beethoven  as  pianist  began  to  play  the 
popular  quintet  for  piano  and  winds  (possibly  as  a  balm  to  soothe  everyone's  nerves 
after  the  trying  audition  of  so  advanced  a  symphony?),  and  what  happened  was  re- 
lated by  Beethoven's  friend  Ferdinand  Ries: 

In  the  last  Allegro  there  are  several  holds  before  the  theme  is  resumed.  At  one  of 
these  Beethoven  suddenly  began  to  improvise,  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme  and 
entertained  himself  and  the  others  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  the  other 
players.  They  were  displeased  and  Ramm  even  very  angry.  It  was  really  very  comical 
to  see  them,  momentarily  expecting  the  performance  to  be  resumed,  put  their 
instruments  to  their  mouths,  only  to  put  them  down  again.  At  length  Beethoven 
was  satisfied  and  dropped  into  the  Rondo.  The  whole  company  was  transported 
with  delight. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Friday,  August  18,  at  9 
"Triple  Brass  Spectacular" 


CANADIAN  BRASS 
Frederick  Mills,  trumpet 
Ronald  Romm,  trumpet 
David  Ohanian,  horn 


Eugene  Watts,  trombone 
Charles  Daellenbach,  tuba 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
Philip  Smith,  trumpet  Joseph  Alessi,  trombone 

Mark  Gould,  trumpet  Warren  Deck,  tuba 

Philip  Myers,  horn 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet     Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet        Chester  Schmitz,  tuba 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 

LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 

with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members 

Daniel  Katzen,  horn  Charles  Smith,  percussion 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl,  horn  Tom  Gauger,  percussion 

Arthur  Press,  timpani  Frank  Epstein,  percussion 


MONTEVERDI 

(arr.  FRACKENPOHL) 


from  Vespers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (1610) 
Deus  in  adjutorium 
Nisi  Dominus 
Ave  maris  Stella 
Lauda  Jerusalem 
Deus  in  adjutorium 


GABRIELI 
(arr.  SERRY) 


Canzona  No.  1 
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BEETHOVEN 

(arr.  FRACKENPOHL) 

SOUSA 

(arr.  WRIGHT) 


Allegro  con  brio  (First  movement),  from 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Tribute  to  John  Philip  Sousa 


WSmam 


- 


INTERMISSION 


GABRIELI  Canzon  in  double  echo  for  triple 

(arr.  FRACKENPOHL)  brass  quintet 


GABRIELI 
(arr.  SERRY) 


Canzon  quarti  toni  (A  15) 


GABRIELI  Canzon  quarti  toni  (A  16) 

(arr.  FRACKENPOHL) 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS      Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis 
(arr.  FRACKENPOHL) 


BEETHOVEN 

(arr.  McNEFF) 


Wellingtons  Victory,  Opus  91 
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1990Tanglewood  Schedule 


Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1990  Tanglewood  schedule  and  order  form  and 

enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats)  at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1990. 

Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1990  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  February  1, 1990. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1990  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  I: 

1990  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1990  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 
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Notes 

The  brass  instruments — trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  tuba,  and  some  of  their  cousins — 
have  been  outdoor  instruments  from  time  immemorial,  partly  because  of  the  carrying 
power  of  the  sounds  they  produce,  and  partly  because  they  are  less  vulnerable  to  the 
rigors  of  the  weather  than  their  more  delicate  counterparts  in  the  orchestra,  the  wood- 
winds and  strings.  For  centuries  these  instruments  (or  their  ancestors,  which  were 
often  not  made  of  brass  at  all,  but  of  animal  horns,  wood,  or  other  materials)  have 
had  specific  functions  entirely  separate  from  the  standard  ensembles  of  "elevated" 
music-making.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  principal  distinction  between  musical  instru- 
ments was  not  whether  they  were  strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  or  percussion,  as  we 
classify  instruments  today,  but  whether  they  were  "haut"  ("high")  or  "bas"  ("low") — 
and  those  adjectives  referred  to  volume  rather  than  pitch.  The  "low"  instruments — 
the  quiet  ones — were  employed  in  chamber  music  indoors  and  could  combine  in 
larger  ensembles  that  were  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  orchestra. 

The  brass  instruments,  on  the  other  hand,  were  all  "high"  instruments.  They  re- 
mained out-of-doors  and  served  their  specific  non-musical  or  quasi-musical  functions. 
The  horn  was  traditionally  employed  for  calls  in  the  hunt.  The  trumpet  was  also  used 
for  signals,  especially  in  military  engagements,  where  its  sound  might  carry  above  the 
noise  of  battle  farther  than  any  other.  The  trombone  (or,  rather,  its  ancestor,  the  sack- 
but)  was  often  used  in  processions,  lending  an  air  of  dignity  especially  to  religious 
processions. 

All  of  these  instruments  eventually  entered  the  orchestra,  mostly  by  way  of  the 
opera  house,  where  they  were  first  used  for  dramatic  effect,  to  suggest  hunting  scenes 
(horns)  or  military  fanfares  (trumpets)  or  sombre  rites,  whether  religious  or  anti- 
religious  (by  an  ironic  twist  of  fate,  the  trombone  became  associated  in  the  opera  both 
with  church  scenes  and  with  scenes  in  the  underworld!).  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  trumpets  and  horns  were  regular  members  of  the  symphony  orchestra  as 
well;  Beethoven  introduced  the  trombones  to  the  symphony  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  Fifth.  The  tuba  was  an  invention  of  the  nienteenth  century;  Berlioz  was  the  first 
composer  to  introduce  it  to  the  orchestra.  It  has  since  replaced  the  older,  now-obsolete 
ophicleide. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then,  the  brass  instruments  have  been 
fully  domesticated  as  more  or  less  well-behaved  members  of  the  symphony  orchestra. 
But  they  still  like  to  get  together  on  their  own  from  time  to  time  to  do  what  they  do 
best:  produce  a  glorious  mass  of  golden  and  silver  tones  in  music  either  written  for 
them  in  the  first  place,  or  adapted  for  them  because  it  is  of  a  character  especially 
suited  to  the  brass. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  7 


MASTERWORKS 


Fig3i  ClelkiC  oncerto  Qp  85"! 
'    i  CdloConcerto 


MK  44918 


B  t  E  T  H  0  y  E  I 


i  sonmus  fo«  puttor  umim  i  csuo 


MASTERS  AT  WORK 


CBS  Masterworks 
proudly  salute 
our  fine  artists  on 
lewood 


ances: 


ksCo 
and  Cassettes.  Where  the  Misters  make 
their  most  important  music 


"CBS,"  "Masterworks,"  i@>  are  trademarks  of  CBS  Inc.  ©  1989  CBS  Records  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  August  20,  at  2:30 
ENDOWED  BY  THE  GEORGE  W.  AND  FLORENCE  N.  ADAMS  FUND 


LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


STUCKY 


Dreamwaltzes 


COPLAND 


Suite  from  the  ballet  Billy  the  Kid 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

MIDORI 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Please  be  considerate.  The  noise  of  coughing  and  candy  wrappers  is  extremely 
disturbing  to  the  musicians  and  other  concertgoers. 


Week  7 


Florence  N.  and  George  W.  Adams 

Florence  Newsome  and  George  William  Adams,  who  were  both  professional 
Ubmrians  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  shared  a  love  of  music.  As  a  young 
woman  Mrs  Adams,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Boston  and  graduated  from 
ZZ»Cdfe«  regularly  attended  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chrran?Bosf0'n  Pops  Jul  her  mother  and  occasionally  rode  home  on  the 
streetcar  with  nefghbor  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  family  also  made  tnps 
Xg  ewooo  by  train!  the  1930s,  when  it  was  a  more  arduous  journey 
tLnTtl  today.  She  remembered  the  famous  concert  interrupted  by  a  thunder- 
storm in  1937,  on  which  occasion  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  began  raising 

fnnrk  to  build  the  Music  Shed.  . 

Mre  Adams  began  her  library  career  as  a  reference  libranan  with  the  Bos- 
ton^Public  Libraiy  and  simultaneously  earned  a  master's  degree  m  English 
fromBo  ton  UnWersity.  She  met  George  Adams  while  both  were  working  at 
the"  ewark  Public  Library.  They  married  in  1947  and,  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daugSanet,  settled  in  Hartford.  Mrs.  Adams  then  began  her  association 
2 She  Hartford  Public  Library  as  a  branch  librarian;  she  contmued  her 

active  involvement  in  the  Hartford  Community  for  thirty-six  years^ 
Tnative  of  Peach  Glen,  Pennsylvania,  George  Adams  recewed  a  bachelor  of 

science  degree  from  Dickinson  College  and  his  master's  degree  from  Drexel 

Eon  hi  England.  As  legislative  reference  chief  of  the  Connecticu State 
Library  he  was  known  as  an  authority  on  Connecticut  legislative  history,  as  a 

articles  on  Connecticut  state  history.  Mr.  Adams  died  in  1977 
^n  addhion  to  their  love  of  classical  music,  the  Adamses  enjoyed  gardening, 
reading,  and  summering  on  Cape  Cod.  Mrs.  Adams  P^^S  *ayed 
oiano  concertos  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Chopin,  whose  music  she  played 
on  The piano  while  Mr.  Adams  favored  Italian  opera  and  chamber  music. 

George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  on  August  1, 1987-the  hrst  sucn 
memorial  concert  to  be  endowed  atTanglewood. 


BACH,BEETHOVEN 
AND  BERKSHIRES. 

Your  favorite  sounds  of  music  from  Tanglewood  and  the 

beautiful  scenery  of  the  Berkshires  surround  you  at  All  Seasons. 

OuS  ploTSe  pool,  tennis  courts.  120  newly  decorate I  n»w 

with  color  cable  TV,  in-room  phones  and  complimentary  Conhnental  breaktast. 

MinSfrom  Jacob's  Pillow  Williamstown  and  Berkshire  Theatre  Festivals. 

Meeting  facilities  also  available. 

All  Seasons 

Motor  Inn 

The  Berkshires 

Rt.  7,  Lenox,  MA  01240    (413)  <37-4244 
Toll  Free  in  MA  i.«no.fi22-9988    Outside  MA  1-800-442-4201 
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NOTES 

Stephen  Stucky 

Dreamwaltzes 

Stephen  Stucky  was  born  on  November  8, 1949,  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and  now  lives  near 
Ithaca,  New  York.  He  composed  Dreamwaltzes  on  a  commission  from  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
for  performance  in  its  "Sommerfest"  series.  The  score  was  finished  in  April  1986  and  premiered 
by  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  on  July  17  that  year;  Leonard  Slatkin  conducted.  This  is  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 
three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  vibraphone  (motor  off),  large  tam-tam, 
three  wood  blocks,  five  temple  blocks,  Chinese  cymbal,  marimba,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  chimes, 
three  suspended  cymbals,  crotales,  triangle,  four  tom-toms,  bass  drum,  piano,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  3/4  meter  of  the  waltz  has  long  been  the  most  evocative  of  dance  rhythms.  It 
instantly  conjures  a  world  of  swirling  couples,  with  the  ladies  in  billowing  skirts  and 
the  men  in  elegant  evening  dress,  if  not  in  colorful  military  uniforms.  It  is  a  world  of 
Gemutlichkeit,  of  taking  the  utmost  pleasure  from  the  passing  moment  and  whirling  it 
to  exhaustion.  It  is  a  world  of  beauty  and  charm  and  grace,  where  there  is  no  problem 
that  cannot  be  solved  with  a  little  champagne  and  a  whirl  around  the  ballroom.  It  was 
the  first  social  dance  in  which  a  man  and  woman  assumed  a  position  of  embracing, 
and  this  made  it  seem  singularly  risque.  No  respectable  father  in  1810  allowed  his 
daughter  to  waltz,  but  paternal  warnings  were  of  no  avail.  The  world  allowed  itself  to 
be  seduced.  The  entire  nineteenth  century  is  encapsulated  in  this  rhythm;  from  the 
festive  balls  held  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  (to  settle  the  European  situa- 
tion after  the  fall  of  Napoleon)  to  the  homey  little  dance  bands  of  Joseph  Lanner  and 
Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  in  the  popular  restaurants  on  the  slopes  of  the  low  hills  known  as 
the  Vienna  Woods,  the  waltz  captivated  all  of  Europe.  It  was  the  dominant  social 
dance  of  high  and  low  alike  through  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Viennese  operetta  (with 
Suppe,  Millocker,  and  the  "Waltz  King,"  Johann  Strauss  the  younger)  to  the  end  of 
the  Silver  Age  (with  Lehar  and  Kalman).  It  spread  to  France,  to  England,  to  Russia,  to 
America . . . 
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"VIVE 

LA  FRANCE" 

TANGLEWOOD 


IN  THE 
BERKSHIRES 


You  can  listen  to  Tanglewod  LIVE  only 
on  The  WAMC  Public  Radio  Network. 

Send  your  contributions  to: 

WAMC 

Box  13000 

Albany,  New  York  12212 

and  say  "In  honor  of  Tanglewood" 
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Ravel's  La  Valse,  composed  after  the  catastrophe  of  World  War  I,  revealed  an  unsus- 
pected core  of  brutality  in  what  had  seemed  so  graceful  and  beautiful.  Our  image  of 
old  Vienna — endless  joyous  parties  of  happy  dancers — overlooks  the  secret  police 
and  the  powerful  government  censorship,  the  increasing  nationalistic  urges  of 
peoples  unwillingly  united  under  the  Hapsburg  yoke,  the  disarray  and  corruption  of 
the  government  itself.  We  know  about  those  things  now,  to  be  sure,  but  we  can  still  be 
seduced  by  a  few  bars  in  3/4  time  to  revel  in  that  vision  of  a  carefree  society,  and  we 
can  perhaps  envy  that  society  its  ability  to  dance  away  the  darkness  for  a  time. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  Stephen  Stucky  chose  to  employ  the  single  most  potent 
image  of  Vienna  when  he  was  commissioned  to  write  a  new  work  to  be  performed  in  a 
series  of  summer  concerts  with  the  theme  of  Vienna  and  its  links  with  the  New  World. 
Stucky  may  hail  from  Kansas,  but  like  all  composers  of  our  century,  he  absorbed  the 
romantic  tradition — with  its  waltz  frenzy — as  part  of  his  education.  He  studied  at 
Cornell  University  (where  he  now  teaches)  with  Karel  Husa  and  Robert  Palmer,  and 
at  Baylor  University  with  Richard  Willis  and  Burrill  Phillips.  He  is  active  both  as  com- 
poser and  conductor,  and  he  has  also  written  a  very  perceptive  study  of  the  music  of 
Witold  LutosFawski,  for  which  he  won  an  ASCAP-Deems  Taylor  award.  He  has  re- 
cently also  served  as  composer-in-residence  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 
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Dreamwaltzes  has  been  a  success  since  its  premiere  for  its  canny  combination  of 
older  waltz  themes  in  a  modern  retrospect,  attempting  to  hold  the  receding  past  even 
as  it  slips  away  from  our  grasp.  Stephen  Stucky's  own  remarks  (printed  below)  offer 
the  best  guide  to  the  piece. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


is 


I  found  myself  daydreaming  about  the  waltz,  and  about  Viennese  composers  . . . 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Mahler,  and  Berg,  all  of  whom  treated  the  waltz  seriously  in  their 
music.  Dreamwaltzes  is  a  public  version  of  those  daydreams:  an  orchestral  fantasy  of 
about  fifteen  minutes,  based  closely  on  fragments  of  real  Viennese  waltz  music. 

There  are  three  waltz  episodes.  In  each,  a  real  waltz  "artifact"  furnished  the  raw 
material:  in  the  first,  one  of  Bmhms's  Liebeslieder  Waltzes  (Op.  52,  No.  6);  in  the 
scherzo-like  second,  another  piano  waltz  of  Brahms  (Op.  39,  No.  8);  and  in  the  climac- 
tic third  waltz  episode,  a  few  notes  from  Richard  Strauss's  Viennese  masterpiece,  Der 
Rosenkavalier.  From  time  to  time  these  originals  float  briefly  to  the  surface.  The  three 
waltz  episodes  are  surrounded  by  slower  music  forming  an  introduction,  interludes, 
and  a  coda;  this  slower  music,  too,  sometimes  alludes  to  Rosenkavalier. 

But  in  Dreamwaltzes  the  past  proves  elusive;  the  waltz  music  is  always  slipping  away 
almost  as  soon  as  it  has  begun.  The  point  is  clearest  in  the  crucial  third  episode.  Here, 
after  a  gradually  evolving,  accelerated  development,  the  orchestra  seems  just  on  the 
point  of  re-entering  fully  the  late  nineteenth  century  in  some  grand,  unrestrained 
waltz  music — when  suddenly  the  whole  affair  collapses,  and  we  are  back  in  our  own 
time.  A  composer  in  the  late  twentieth  century  can  admire  the  waltz  from  a  distance, 
but  he  cannot  make  it  his  own. 

— Stephen  Stucky 
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Aaron  Copland 

Suite  from  the  ballet  Billy  the  Kid 


Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14, 1900,  and  is  living  in 
Peekskill,  New  York.  He  composed  the  ballet  Billy  the  Kid  on  a  commission  from  Lincoln  Kir- 
stein  for  the  American  Ballet  Caravan.  Kirstein  suggested  the  scenario,  and  Copland  composed 
the  score  during  a  five-week  stretch  in  the  summer  of  1938,  in  Paris,  in  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  The  first  performance  of  the  ballet  took 
place  in  Chicago  in  October  1938  with  the  orchestral  part  rendered  on  two  pianos.  The  first 
performance  with  full  orchestra  took  place  at  the  Martin  Beck  Theatre  in  New  York  on  May  29, 
1939.  The  conductor  was  Fritz  Kitzinger;  Eugene  Loring  choreographed  the  work  and  danced 
the  title  role.  Alicia  Alonso  was  the  sweetheart  and  Billys  mother,  Richard  Reed  was  Pat  Garrett, 
and  David  Nillo  was  Alias.  The  orchestral  suite,  which  Copland  made  the  following  summer, 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  music  of  the  ballet.  Richard  Burgin  led  the  first  BSO  perform- 
ances of  the  suite  from  Billy  the  Kid  in  January  1942.  There  have  been  two  previous  Tangle- 
wood  performances:  with  the  composer  conducting  in  August  1968,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  on  July  4, 1986.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  snare  drum,  wood  block,  sleigh  bells,  gourd,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  slapstick,  harp, 
piano,  and  strings. 

It  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Lincoln  Kirstein  that  overcame  Copland's  own  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  he — a  Brooklyn-born  urbanite — could  possibly  be  a  "cowboy  com- 
poser." Kirstein's  powers  of  persuasion  were  overwhelming,  though,  and  "it  wasn't 
long,"  Copland  recalled,  "before  I  was  convinced  that  fate  had  chosen  me  and  none 
other  to  compose  this  folk-ballet  about  a  young  desperado  in  the  Wild  West."  The 
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project  arose  at  precisely  the  time  when  Copland  and  many  other  serious  American 
composers  "who  used  to  be  radicals"  were  trying  to  write  music  that  sounded  Amer- 
ican, and  one  element  of  this  change  was  to  write  in  a  consciously  simpler  style.  Cop- 
land had  already  written  El  Salon  Mexico,  based  on  actual  Mexican  tunes,  though 
elaborated  and  twisted  with  wit  and  skill.  When  the  suite  from  Billy  the  Kid  was  first 
heard  in  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  in  1942,  the  program  book  carried  an  essay  by 
the  composer,  entitled  "Notes  on  a  Cowboy  Ballet,"  from  which  comes  the  material 
quoted  here. 

Copland's  first  concern  in  creating  his  music,  which  was  to  provide  the  aural  back- 
ground for  the  visual  element  of  the  dance,  was  to  write  a  score  that  supported  the 
dance  without  getting  in  the  way.  "If  it  is  a  question  of  expressing  one's  soul,  you  can 
always  write  a  symphony.  But  if  you  are  involved  in  a  stage  presentation,  then  the  eye 
is  the  thing,  and  music  should  play  a  modest  role,  helping  where  help  is  needed,  but 
never  injecting  itself  as  if  it  were  the  main  business  of  the  evening." 

The  next  question  was  whether  the  score  should  employ  actual  cowboy  songs  as  its 
basis.  Copland  was  not  much  impressed  with  the  cowboy  tunes  he  knew,  and  he  felt 
that  an  orchestral  treatment  of  them,  without  their  "delightful"  texts  and  characteris- 
tic vocal  performance,  would  be  less  than  exciting.  Lincoln  Kirstein  insisted  that  he 
didn't  care  whether  Copland  quoted  cowboy  songs  or  not — "and  quietly  tucked  two 
slim  collections  of  Western  tunes  under  my  arm." 

In  order  to  humor  Mr.  Kirstein . . . ,  I  decided  to  take  his  two  little  collections  with 
me  when  I  left  for  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1938.  It  was  there  that  I  began  working 
on  the  scenario  as  it  had  been  outlined  for  me.  Perhaps  there  is  something  different 
about  a  cowboy  song  in  Paris.  But  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  it  wasn't 
very  long  before  I  found  myself  hopelessly  involved  in  expanding,  contracting, 
rearranging  and  superimposing  cowboy  tunes  on  the  Rue  de  Rennes  in  Paris.  If 
you  listen  closely  you  can  hear  in  full  or  in  part  (in  the  order  of  their  appearance) 
"Great  Granddad,"  "Whoopee  Ti  Yi  Yo,  Git  Along  Little  Dogies,"  "The  Old 
Chisholm  Trail,"  "Old  Paint,"  "The  Dying  Cowboy,"  "Trouble  for  the  Range  Cook," 
and  so  forth.  I  can  guarantee  that  I  did  not  use  "Home  on  the  Range."  (You  see  I 
had  decided  to  draw  the  line  someplace.) 

Despite  the  use  of  all  these  old  tunes,  the  score  sounds  at  every  point  as  if  it  is  by 
Aaron  Copland,  and  not  simply  an  arrangement  of  someone  else's  ideas.  Few  of  the 
melodies  are  ever  presented  in  straightforward  quotation;  instead,  they  are  simply 
the  raw  material  for  the  ballet.  "It  is  a  rather  delicate  operation — to  put  fresh  and 
unconventional  harmonies  to  well-known  melodies  without  spoiling  their  natural- 
ness. It  is  a  moment  for  the  composer  to  throw  caution  aside  and  depend  wholly  on 
his  instinct  for  knowing  what  to  do.  Courage  and  instinct  are  the  only  things  that  can 
be  of  help  at  that  point." 

The  ballet  was  greeted  with  tremendous  enthusiasm,  both  for  the  lively  and  appro- 
priate music  and  for  Eugene  Loring's  choreography,  which  included  motions  and 
gestures  quite  unknown  in  the  ballet  classes  of  France  or  Russia.  Indeed,  Loring's 
invention  of  the  loping  motion  of  cowboys  on  horseback  (imitated  by  dancers  on  their 
own  two  feet)  has  been  particularly  imitated. 

The  scenario  was  planned  to  embed  the  story  of  Billy  the  Kid  into  a  frame  suggest- 
ing the  entire  sweep  of  westward  expansion,  as  if  this  were  just  one  incident,  viewed 
suddenly  close-up,  in  a  decades-long  epic.  The  ballet  begins  and  ends  on  the  open 
prairie  with  settlers  moving  west.  The  story  proper  opens  in  a  frontier  town,  where 
cowboys  saunter  in  and  some  Mexican  women  dance  ajarabe.  We  see  the  twelve-year- 
old  Billy  with  his  mother.  A  fight  breaks  out  between  two  drunks,  who  draw  their 
guns.  Billy's  mother  is  killed  by  stray  bullets.  Instantly,  in  a  cold  fury,  Billy  seizes  a 
knife  from  the  sheath  of  a  nearby  cowboy  and  stabs  his  mother's  murderer. 
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The  ballet  continues  in  a  series  of  short,  kaleidoscopic  scenes  presented  as  episodes 
of  Billy's  short  life:  a  quiet  card  game  under  the  stars  with  his  friends,  haunted  by  a 
posse  led  by  his  old  friend  Pat  Garrett,  a  running  gun  battle  (with  spectacular  writing 
for  the  percussion  instruments),  Billy's  capture,  the  drunken  celebration  of  his  cap- 
tors, Billy's  escape.  Finally  he  is  seen  resting  with  his  sweetheart  on  the  desert  (they 
perform  a  pas  de  deux);  he  goes  to  sleep,  but  starts  up,  sensing  a  movement  in  the 
shadows.  The  posse  has  caught  up  with  him,  and  the  end  comes.  The  epilogue  re- 
turns to  the  mood  of  the  opening,  and  to  the  image  of  westward  movement  by 
another  generation  of  settlers. 

The  sections  included  in  the  suite  are  the  introduction  ("the  Open  Prairie"),  the 
street  scene  and  rodeo,  the  card  game  by  the  campfire;  Billy's  capture  (the  gunfight) 
and  the  general  dance  of  celebration;  lament  on  the  death  of  Billy;  and  the  finale. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7, 1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3, 1897.  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  187  8,  but  the  pub- 
lished score  incorporates  a  few  revisions  made  after  the  premiere,  which  was  given  by  Joseph 
Joachim  in  Leipzig  on  January  1, 1879,  the  composer  conducting  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra. 
The  first  American  performances  were  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  6 
and  7, 1889,  with  concertmaster  Franz  Kneisel  as  soloist  and  Arthur  Nikisch  conducting.  Isaac 
Stern  was  soloist  for  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance,  under  Pierre  Monteux's  direction, 
in  July  1955;  Itzhak  Perlman  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  performance  here,  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducting,  in  August  1986.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Faint  phonograph  recordings  exist  of  Joseph  Joachim  playing  Brahms  Hungarian 
Dances,  some  unaccompanied  Bach,  and  a  Romance  of  his  own:  through  the  scratch 
and  the  distance,  one  can  hear  that  even  in  his  seventies  the  bow-arm  was  firm  and 
the  left  hand  sure.  And  though  the  records  also  convey  a  sense  of  the  vitality  of  his 
playing,  they  are,  in  the  end,  too  slight  and  too  faint  to  tell  us  anything  we  want  to 
know  about  the  violinist  whose  debut  at  eight  was  hailed  as  the  coming  of  "a  second 
Vieuxtemps,  Paganini,  Ole  Bull"  or  the  musician  whose  name  became,  across  the 
more  than  sixty  years  of  his  career,  a  byword  for  nobility  and  probity  in  art.  Joachim 
was  also  leader  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  string  quartet  of  his  day,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  composer  and  an  excellent  conductor.  His  became  a  dominant  voice  in 
German  musical  anti-Wagnerian  conservatism;  his  passionate  identification  with  the 
musical  past  was  productive,  the  range  of  his  experience  was  prodigious.  Europe's 
courts,  universities,  and  learned  academies  vied  to  honor  Joachim,  but  what  speaks  to 
us  more  eloquently  than  the  doctorates  and  the  Pour  le  merites  is  an  accounting  of 
what  composers  dedicated  to  him  (and  sometimes  wrote  for  him  to  play),  a  list  that 
includes  the  second  version  of  Schumann's  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Liszt's  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  No.  2,  Dvorak's  Violin  Concerto,  and,  by  Brahms,  the  Opus  1  piano 
sonata  in  C,  the  scherzo  of  a  violin  sonata  composed  jointly  with  Schumann  and  Al- 
bert Dietrich,  and  the  Violin  Concerto. 

Brahms  and  Joachim  met  in  1853  and  they  gave  many  concerts  together,  with 
Brahms  at  the  piano  or  on  the  conductor's  podium.  Joachim  was  the  elder  by  two 
years  and,  as  a  very  young  man,  the  more  confident  and  the  more  technically  ac- 
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complished  composer  of  the  two.  Brahms  quickly  acquired  the  habit  of  submitting 
work  in  progress  to  Joachim  for  stern,  specific,  and  carefully  heeded  criticism.  In  the 
1880s  the  friendship  was  ruptured  when  Brahms  too  plainly  took  Amalie  Joachim's 
side  in  the  differences  that  brought  the  Joachims'  marriage  to  an  end  in  1884.  The 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  was  tendered  and  accepted  as  a  peace  offering  in 
1887  (Joachim  and  Robert  Hausmann,  cellist  in  the  Joachim  Quartet,  were  the  first 
soloists).  Their  correspondence  was  resumed,  almost  as  copiously  as  before,  but  inti- 
macy was  lost  for  good,  and  the  prose  is  prickly  with  diplomatic  formalities  and 
flourishes. 

The  first  mention  of  a  concerto  in  the  Brahms-Joachim  correspondence  occurs  on 
August  21,  1878.  Brahms  was  spending  the  summer  at  Portschach  on  Lake  Worth  in 
southern  Austria,  where  a  year  previously  he  had  begun  his  Second  Symphony;  it  was 
a  region,  he  once  said,  where  melodies  were  so  abundant  that  one  had  to  be  careful 
not  to  step  on  them.  Brahms  and  Joachim  met  at  Portschach  the  end  of  that  month. 
The  correspondence  continued,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  tryout  of  the  concerto 
with  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  for  Joachim  to  compose  a  cadenza, 
and  for  the  premiere  either  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  or  at  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus.  On  New  Year's  Day  of  1879,  Joachim  and  Brahms  introduced  the  work  in  that 
same  hall  in  Leipzig  where,  just  four  weeks  short  of  twenty  years  back,  Brahms's  First 
Piano  Concerto  had  met  with  catastrophic,  brutal  rejection.  Brahms  had  not  written  a 
concerto  since,  and  curiosity  was  keen,  the  more  so  because  there  were  few  significant 
violin  concertos:  received  opinion  had  it  that  there  were  in  fact  just  two,  Beethoven's 
and  the  Mendelssohn.  The  first  movement  rather  puzzled  the  audience,  the  Adagio 
was  greeted  with  some  warmth,  and  the  finale  elicited  real  enthusiasm.  About 
Joachim's  playing  there  was  no  disagreement,  and  his  cadenza  was  universally  ad- 
mired. Indeed,  after  the  Vienna  premiere  two  weeks  later,  Brahms  reported  to  his 
friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  that  Joachim  had  played  the  cadenza  "so  magnifi- 
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cently  that  people  clapped  right  into  my  coda." 

On  March  6,  Joachim  reported  from  London  that  he  had  dared  play  the  concerto 
from  memory  for  the  first  time,  and  he  continued  to  champion  it  wherever  he  could. 
None  of  the  early  performances  was  so  moving  an  occasion  for  Joachim  and  Brahms 
as  the  concert  in  celebration  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Schumann  monument  in  Bonn 
on  May  2,  1880:  Brahms's  concerto  was  the  only  work  chosen  that  was  not  by 
Schumann.  Meanwhile,  composer  and  violinist  continued  to  exchange  questions, 
answers,  and  opinions  about  the  concerto  well  into  the  summer  of  1879,  Brahms 
urging  Joachim  to  propose  ossias  (easier  alternatives),  Joachim  responding  with  sug- 
gestions for  where  and  how  the  orchestral  scoring  might  usefully  be  thinned  out,  with 
changes  of  violinistic  figuration,  and  even  with  a  considerable  compositional  emenda- 
tion in  the  finale.  Except  for  the  last,  Brahms  accepted  most  of  Joachim's  proposals 
before  he  turned  the  material  over  to  his  publisher.  In  spite  of  Brahms's  secure  pres- 
tige by  this  point  in  his  career,  in  spite  of  Joachim's  ardent  and  effective  sponsorship, 
the  concerto  did  not  easily  make  its  way.  It  was  thought  a  typical  example  of  Brahm- 
sian  severity  of  manner;  Hans  von  Billow's  quip  about  the  difference  between  Max 
Bruch  who  had  written  a  concerto^cr  the  violin  and  Brahms  who  had  written  one 
against  the  violin  was  widely  repeated;  and  as  late  as  1905,  Brahms's  devoted  biog- 
rapher, Florence  May,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  "it  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  it 
has  as  yet  entirely  conquered  the  heart  of  the  great  public."  Fritz  Kreisler,  who  took  it 
into  his  repertory  about  1900,  had  as  much  as  anyone  to  do  with  changing  that,  and 
Brahms  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  his  concerto  has  surpassed  Beethoven's  in 
popularity  (and  that  Mendelssohn's  elegant  essay  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  being  in 
that  league  at  all). 

To  us  it  seems  odd  to  think  of  playing  the  Beethoven  and  Brahms  concertos  on  the 
same  program,  as  was  the  case  at  the  first  performance,  at  Joachim's  suggestion.  But 
then,  the  likeness  that  makes  the  idea  an  uncomfortable  one  for  us  was  probably  the 
very  factor  that  made  it  attractive  to  Joachim,  who  was  not,  after  all,  presenting  two 
established  masterpieces  but,  rather,  one  classic,  and  a  new  and  demanding  work  by  a 
forty-five-year-old  composer  with  a  reputation  for  being  "difficult."  But  Beethoven  is 
present,  in  the  choice  of  key,  in  the  unhurried  gait  (though  the  tradition  that  turns 
Beethoven's  and  Brahms's  "allegro,  but  not  too  much  so"  into  an  endlessly  stretched 
out,  energy  less  Andante  does  neither  work  any  good),  in  the  proportions  of  the  three 
movements,  in  the  fondness  for  filigree  in  the  high  register,  in  having  the  soloist  enter 
in  an  accompanied  cadenza,  in  leading  the  main  cadenza  not  to  a  vigorous  tutti  but  to 
a  last  unexpected  and  hushed  reprise  of  a  lyric  theme  (the  second  theme  in  Beetho- 
ven, the  first  in  Brahms). 

Brahms  begins  with  a  statement  that  is  formal,  almost  neutral,  and  unharmonized 
except  for  the  last  two  notes.  But  the  sound  itself  is  subtle — low  strings  and  bassoons, 
to  which  two  horns  are  added,  and  then,  with  basses,  two  more.  And  the  resumption, 
quietly  and  on  a  remote  harmony,  is  altogether  personal.*  So  striking  a  harmonic 
departure  so  early  will  take  some  justifying,  and  thus  the  surprising  C  major  chord 
under  the  oboe's  melody  serves  as  signal  that  this  movement  aims  to  cover  much 
space,  that  it  must  needs  be  expansive.  A  moment  later,  at  the  top  of  the  brief  cre- 
scendo, the  rhythm  broadens — that  is,  the  beats  are  still  grouped  by  threes,  but  it  is 
three  half-notes  rather  than  three  quarters,  and  this  too  establishes  early  a  sense  of 
immense  breadth.  On  every  level  the  music  is  rich  in  rhythmic  surprise  and  subtlety: 
the  aggressive  theme  for  strings  alone  insists  that  the  accents  belong  on  the  second 


*And,  one  might  add,  Beethovenian — inspired  by  the  orchestra's  first  mysterious  entrance  in 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 
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beat,  another  idea  dissolves  order  (and  imposes  a  new  order  of  its  own)  by  moving  in 
groups  of  five  notes,  the  three-four/three-two  ambiguity  returns  again  and  again. 
The  musing  and  serene  outcome  of  the  cadenza  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  pianis- 
simo and  dolce  and  tranquillo  that  Brahms  writes  into  the  score  as  of  the  trance-like 
slow  motion  of  the  harmonies.  (Things  have  changed  in  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
danger  now  is  not  that  the  audience  will  applaud  as  it  did  at  the  Vienna  premiere,  but 
that  it  will  cough.) 

When  the  great  Pablo  de  Sarasate  was  asked  whether  he  intended  to  learn  the  new 
Brahms  concerto  he  replied,  "I  don't  deny  that  it  is  very  good  music,  but  do  you  think 
I  could  fall  so  low  as  to  stand,  violin  in  hand,  and  listen  to  the  oboe  play  the  only 
proper  tune  in  the  whole  work?"  What  the  oboe  plays  at  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  melodies  ever  to  come  to  Brahms.  It  is  part  of  a 
long  passage  for  winds  alone,  subtly  voiced  and  anything  other  than  a  mere  accom- 
panied solo  for  the  oboe,  and  a  magical  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  violin.*  As 
the  critic  Jean-Jacques  Normand  charmingly  puts  it,  "Le  hautbois  propose,  et  le  violon 
dispose."  It  is  strange  that  Sarasate  should  not  have  relished  the  opportunity  to  turn 
the  oboe's  chastely  beautiful  melody  into  ecstatic,  super-violinistic  rhapsodies.  A  new 
and  agitated  music  intervenes.  Then  the  first  ideas  return,  enriched,  and  with  the 
wind  sonorities  and  the  high-flying  violin  beautifully  combined.  For  the  finale, 
Brahms  returns  to  his  old  love  of  gypsy  music,  fascinatingly  and  inventively  deployed, 
and  the  turn,  just  before  the  end,  to  a  variant  in  6/8  (heard,  but  not  so  notated)  is  a 
real  Brahms  signature. 

— from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

Michael  Steinberg,  now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  was  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*A  characteristic  detail:  the  oboe  melody  is  preceded  by  two  bars  of  an  F  major  chord  for  bas- 
soons and  horns.  The  entrance  of  the  solo  violin,  which  plays  a  variant  of  the  oboe  tune,  is 
preceded  by  the  same  two  measures,  but  given  to  the  orchestral  strings  as  they  make  their  first 
appearance  under  the  dissolving  and  receding  wind-band  music. 
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ARTISTS 


Alicia  de  Larrocha 


A  favorite  of 
audiences 
throughout  the 
world,  the 
Spanish  pianist 
Alicia  de  Larrocha 
has  toured  the 
United  States 
three  times  each 
year  since  her 
return  to  this 
country  in  1965;  her  devoted  public  cheers 
her  in  recital,  with  orchestra,  and  in 
chamber  music.  She  plays  regularly  with 
the  great  orchestras  and  in  the  most  presti- 
gious recital  series,  and  her  catalogue  of 
unique  recordings  is  available  the  world 
over.  A  native  of  Barcelona,  Alicia  de  Lar- 
rocha made  her  first  public  appearance  in 
1929,  when  she  was  six.  Artur  Rubinstein 
was  a  close  friend  of  her  teacher  and  pre- 
dicted a  great  career  for  her,  encouraging 
her  to  continue  her  studies  with  Frank 
Marshall,  then  the  head  of  the  Marshall 
Academy  in  her  native  city,  the  same 
academy  for  which  Mme.  de  Larrocha 
serves  as  president  today.  She  first  toured 
outside  Spain  in  1947;  she  made  her  British 
debut  in  1953,  followed  by  her  American 
debut  in  1955  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic under  Alfred  Wallenstein.  Although 
she  subsequently  received  the  Paderewski 
Prize  in  London,  as  well  as  international 
honors  for  her  early  recordings  of 
Granados  and  Albeniz,  it  was  only  in  1965, 
upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  for 
what  amounted  to  a  second  debut,  that  she 
earned  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  classical  artists.  Mme.  de  Larrocha 
records  exclusively  for  London  Records 
and  has  the  distinction  of  having  won  two 
consecutive  Grammy  awards:  in  1974  for 
Best  Classical  Solo  Performance  with  Al- 
beniz's  Iberia  (which  she  has  recently  re- 
recorded digitally),  and  in  1975  as  Best 
Soloist  with  Orchestra  with  the  two  Ravel 
concertos.  In  1978  Mme.  de  Larrocha 
received  the  Dutch  Edison  Prize  for  her 
complete  recording  of  Granados'  Goyescas, 
which  also  won  the  1979  Deutsche  Schall- 
plattenpreis.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
her  debut,  Musical  America  honored  Alicia 
de  Larrocha  by  naming  her  1979's  "Musician 
of  the  Year."  In  1982  the  City  of  Barcelona 
awarded  her  the  Medallo  d'Oro  for  artistic 
merit,  and  in  that  same  year  the  Spanish 


National  Assembly  voted  to  award  her  its 
gold  medal  "al  merito  en  las  bellas  artes," 
which  was  bestowed  upon  her  by  King  Juan 
Carlos  at  a  formal  reception  in  Madrid. 
Mme.  de  Larrocha  is  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Los  Lazos  de  Dama  of  the 
Spanish  Order  of  Civil  Merit,  and  the 
Order  of  Isabella  la  Catolica.  Mme.  de 
Larrocha  has  appeared  on  numerous  occa- 
sions with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  since 
her  BSO  debut  in  November  1971 ;  her 
most  recent  appearance  with  the  orchestra 
took  place  at  Tanglewood  last  summer.  She 
is  appearing  in  recital  at  Tanglewood  for 
the  first  time  this  week. 
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Serving  Dinner  Mon-Thurs  5- 10  pm, 
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Fenwick  Smith 


A  native  of  Med- 
ford,  Massa- 
chusetts, flutist 
Fenwick  Smith 
graduated  from 
the  Eastman 
School  of  Music, 
where  he  studied 
with  Joseph 
Mariano.  A 
member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1978, 
Mr.  Smith  spent  three  years  in  West  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  with  James  Galway  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Since  1975  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  twentieth-century  music 
ensemble  MusicaViva;  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  Music  Society  and 
the  Melisande  Trio,  in  addition  to  giving 
frequent  solo  recitals.  Mr.  Smith  teaches  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He 
worked  as  a  flute  maker  for  Verne  Q.  Powell, 
Inc.,  for  twelve  years,  building  more  than 
one  hundred  instruments,  and  plays  a 
Powell  flute  that  he  built  himself.  His  most 
recent  solo  recording  is  a  compact  disc 
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A  rock  &  roll  fantasy,  created  by  Tommy  DeFrantz 
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by  Alan  Bowne  -  Late  Night  Adult  Theatre,  begins  July 

15th  and  plays  every  Saturday  night  at  11  00pm  through 

September  2nd. 

30  UNION  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MA  (413)  445-4634 


release  from  Northeastern  Records  of 
music  by  Aaron  Copland  and  Arthur  Foote 
with  members  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
Music  Society. 


Alfred  Genovese 

An  oboist  with 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
since  1977  and 
principal  oboe  of 
the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  Alfred 
Genovese  began 
studying  oboe  in 
high  school  with 
John  Minsker  as 
his  teacher.  Mr.  Genovese's  father  was  a 
professional  musician,  and  two  of  his 
brothers  went  on  to  hold  positions  in  major 
American  orchestras.  Mr.  Genovese  was  a 
student  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  with  Marcel  Tabuteau. 
Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra he  was  principal  oboe  with  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra.  He  also 
performed  for  eight  summers  at  the 
Marlboro  Festival  and  at  the  Casals  Festival 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Genovese  has  been 
acting  principal  oboe  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  Ralph  Gomberg's 
retirement  at  the  end  of  the  1987  Tangle- 
wood  season. 
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Wayne  Rapier 


A  native  of  Tyler, 
Texas,  oboist 
Wayne  Rapier 
graduated  from 
the  Eastman 
School  of  Music 
and  studied 
privately  in 
Philadelphia 
with  Marcel 
Tabuteau.  He 
became  principal  oboist  of  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
and  was  later  first  oboist  of  the  orchestras 
of  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  and  Philadel- 
phia's Robin  Hood  Dell.  He  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  oboe  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
and  at  Indiana  University.  Before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970  he 
was  associate  first  oboist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Rapier  has  toured  Europe 
with  the  Philadelphia  Woodwind  Quintet, 
the  Philadelphia  String  Quartet,  and  the 
Oberlin  Baroque  Ensemble. 


Peter  Hadcock 


Born  in  Michigan 
in  1940,  Peter 
Hadcock  is  a 
graduate  of  the 
Eastman  School 
of  Music  with  a 
Performer's 
Certificate  in 
clarinet.  Mr. 
Hadcock's 
teacher  was 
Stanley  Hasty.  During  his  senior  year  at 
Eastman  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic,  playing  E-flat 
clarinet  and  bass  clarinet;  he  became  princi- 
pal clarinetist  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
three  years  later.  He  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1965  as  assistant 
principal  clarinet  and  E-flat  clarinetist.  Mr. 
Hadcock  has  played  solo  recitals  and 
chamber  music  throughout  the  northeast 
and  has  presented  master  classes  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  In  past  years  he  has  taught  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  at  the 
Hartt  School  of  Music  in  Connecticut.  He  is 
currently  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  En- 
gland Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  the  spring  of 
1982  he  was  visiting  professor  of  clarinet  at 
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the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Hadcock 
has  edited  music  for  International  Music 
Publishers,  he  has  had  articles  published  in 
several  magazines,  and  he  has  compiled  a 
book  of  orchestral  excerpts  for  E-flat 
clarinet.  He  has  recorded  chamber  music 
for  Northeastern  Records,  and  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


Roland  Small 

Bassoonist  Ro- 
land Small  grew 
up  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  began  his 
musical  training 
when  he  was 
nine,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies 
at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; he  also 
studied  privately 
with  Leo  Reines,  Roy  Houser,  Ralph  Lorr, 
and  Sol  Schoenbach.  After  holding  posi- 
tions with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  Symphony,  and  the  Yomiuri 
Orchestra  of  Tokyo,  he  began  an  eight-year 
tenure  with  the  Vancouver  Symphony  in 
1967,  then  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1975.  A  student  at  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  in  1952,  Mr.  Small 
participated  at  the  summer  festivals  in 
Marlboro,  Vermont,  under  Rudolf  Serkin's 
direction,  from  1956  to  1962. 


Jonathan  Menkis 


SpnW 


RESTAURANT 

& 
MOTOR  INN 


Serving  Award  Winning  Continental 
and  American  Cuisine  from 
11:30  a.m.  daily. 

The  Springs  Motor  Inn  is  located  in 
a  country  setting  with  a  scenic  view 
of  the  Berkshires. 

US  Rte.  7     Halfway  between  Pittsfield 

and  Williamstown. 

NewAshford,  Mass.  01237 

Motor  Inn  413458-5945    Restaurant  413-458-3465 


Originally  from 
West  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  and 
now  living  in 
Brookline, 
Jonathan  Menkis 
received  his 
bachelor's  degree 
from  Ithaca 
College  in  1981, 
then  joined  the 
Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its 
associate  principal  horn.  He  became  assis- 
tant principal  horn  with  the  New  Orleans 
Philharmonic  the  following  season  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's horn  section  in  1984.  Mr.  Menkis  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  the  Colorado  Music 
Festival  Orchestra,  and  the  American  Wind 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Boston  Conservatory.  Mr.  Menkis 
is  an  occasional  soloist  in  the  Boston  area 
and  performs  chamber  music  frequently. 


Gilbert  Kalish 


Pianist  Gilbert 

Kalish  has  been 

internationally 

acclaimed  for  his 

presentation  of 

piano  literature 

^^1  to^    spanning  the 

eighteenth  cen- 
°%jrm  tury  to  the  pre- 

H     J^^m  sent,  including 

H       mrmk  ■     many  new  works 

commissioned  by  and  for  him.  His  concert 
appearances  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  his  many  recordings, 
have  established  him  as  a  major  voice  in 
American  music.  Born  in  New  York  in 
1935,  Mr.  Kalish  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  and  studied  piano  with  Leonard 
Shure,  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  Julius 
Hereford.  Pianist  for  the  Contemporary 
Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  inception  in 
1960,  he  performed  with  that  group 
throughout  the  United  States  and  on  tour 
in  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East,  as 
well  as  in  pioneering  recordings  of  new 
compositions  by  Milton  Babbitt,  Jacob 
Druckman,  John  Harbison,  George 
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Rochberg,  Joseph  Schwantner,  Seymour 
Shifrin,  Richard  Wernick,  and  Stefan 
Wolpe,  among  others.  Pianist  for  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Chamber  Players  since 
1969,  he  has  also  performed  with  such 
renowned  ensembles  as  the  Juilliard,  Con- 
cord, Emerson,  Tokyo,  and  Vermeer  string 
quartets,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quintet, 
and  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center.  His  artistic  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani  began  as 
early  as  1960,  when  both  singer  and  pianist 
were  at  the  threshold  of  their  respective 
careers.  Another  early  partnership  in  both 
performance  and  on  recording  was  with 
violinist  Paul  Zukofsky.  A  recent  collabora- 
tion with  cellist  Joel  Krosnick  has  led  to  a 
new  series  of  publications  of  heretofore 
unpublished  scores  of  sonatas  and  other 
works  for  cello  and  piano.  Mr.  Kalish  is  also 
acclaimed  for  his  solo  performances  in 
recital,  on  tour,  and  on  recordings,  in  reper- 
tory ranging  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Schubert  to  Ives,  Schoenberg,  Carter,  and 
Crumb.  His  discography  numbers  nearly 
one  hundred  albums,  including  music  for 
solo  piano,  songs  and  Lieder,  and  diverse 
chamber  works;  he  may  be  heard  on  the 


Arabesque,  Bridge,  Columbia,  CRI, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Desto,  Folkways, 
New  World,  and  Nonesuch  labels. 

In  August  1985  Mr.  Kalish  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center;  himself  a  student  at  Tangle- 
wood  for  three  summers  beginning  in  1951, 
he  has  taught  there  since  1968  and  became 
Head  of  Chamber  Music  and  Keyboard 
Activities  in  1982.  He  is  also  Professor  of 
Piano  and  Chairman  of  the  Performance 
Faculty  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook.  He  often  gives  master 
classes  in  conjunction  with  university  con- 
cert series,  and  for  his  work  as  pianist  and 
educator  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  by  Swarthmore  College  in  1986.  Mr. 
Kalish  is  also  active  as  a  panelist  and  juror 
for  such  distinguished  American  music 
competitions  as  the  Naumburg  Competi- 
tion, the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  Interna- 
tional American  Music  Competition,  and 
the  Pro  Musicis  Competition.  In  addition 
to  his  many  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  he  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra on  numerous  occasions. 


Canadian  Brass  with  the  principal  brass  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic 
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Canadian  Brass 


Since  their  first  appearance  on  the  music 
scene  in  1970,  the  Canadian  Brass  have 
revolutionized  brass  music  and  established 
the  brass  quintet  as  a  vital  force  in  the 
music  world.  Over  the  years,  these  classi- 
cally trained  virtuoso  musicians — Frederic 
Mills  and  Ronald  Romm,  trumpets;  David 
Ohanian,  horn;  Eugene  Watts,  trombone; 
and  Charles  Daellenbach,  tuba — have 
transformed  a  previously  neglected  group 
of  instruments  with  a  limited  repertoire 
into  an  exciting  and  versatile  ensemble  that 
performs  everything  from  Bach  and  Mozart 
to  Gershwin  and  Dixieland.  With  their 
unbeatable  blend  of  virtuosity,  spontaneity, 
and  humor,  the  Canadian  Brass  play  to 
sold-out  houses  throughout  the  world  and 
have  become  recording  favorites  as  well. 
They  have  appeared  on  many  popular 
television  programs  nationwide  and  were 
the  first  brass  ensemble  ever  to  play  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  While  paving  the  way  for 
many  other  brass  groups,  they  remain  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  The  group's  dazzling 
performances,  combined  with  eclectic 
programming,  appropriate  commentary, 
and  tasteful  touches  of  humor,  have  en- 
abled it  to  bring  classical  music  to  vast  new 
audiences  while  providing  some  of  the  best 
musical  entertainment  available.  The  first 
chamber  ensemble  ever  to  tour  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  Canadian  Brass 
have  delighted  audiences  in  North  America, 
Europe,  Japan,  Australia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  season  they 
give  more  than  one  hundred  concerts  in 


North  America  alone,  performing  at  major 
halls  from  coast  to  coast,  including  Car- 
negie Hall  and  the  Kennedy  Center.  They 
have  been  featured  as  guest  artists  with 
many  leading  orchestras,  including  those  of 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minnesota,  Pittsburgh, 
and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  National 
Symphony,  and  the  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  Pops.  They  are  also  a  popular 
attraction  at  such  summer  music  festivals  as 
Mostly  Mozart,  Wolf  Trap,  and  Tanglewood, 
where  they  are  making  a  return  appearance 
this  summer. 

The  Canadian  Brass's  discography  of 
almost  two  dozen  recordings  for  CBS  Mas- 
terworks  and  RCA  Red  Seal  reflects  the 
wide  range  of  their  mastery,  from  "Brass  in 
Berlin,"  which  features  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  masterpieces  performed  with 
members  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  to 
"Basin  Street,"  a  Dixieland  recording  with 
actor  George  Segal  singing  and  playing  the 
banjo.  Their  release  of  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue 
marked  the  first  complete  recording  of  this 
work  by  a  brass  quintet  and  was  on  the 
Billboard  charts  for  fourteen  weeks.  Their 
latest  recordings  are  an  all-Mozart  album 
and  an  album  of  Venetian  ceremonial 
music  by  Monteverdi  and  Gabrieli.  Joining 
the  Canadian  Brass  in  the  latter  album's 
antiphonal  repertoire  are  the  principal 
brass  players  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
whom  they  are  touring  this  summer  in 
conjunction  with  the  album's  release.  Be- 
sides a  Berlin  concert  this  month  broadcast 
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You  are  invited  to  take 
complimentary 

Guided  Tours  of 
Tanglewood 

Wednesdays  10:30-11 :30  am 
Saturdays  1 :  15-2:00  pm 
Continuing  through  August  26 

Tours  will  start  and  finish 
at  the  Friends  Office. 

Please  register  at  the  Friends 
Office,  Main  Gate,  Tanglewood, 
637-7600.  Experienced  volunteer 
tour  guides  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association 
of  Volunteers. 


FQIR  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2    213  Main  Street 
Williamstown,  MA  01267 
413/458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts — The  Wallace  Family 


by  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk  throughout 
Germany  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
group's  1989-90  season  includes  tours 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  a  European  tour  in  November  that 
includes  concerts  in  Hamburg,  Frankfurt, 
Cologne,  Amsterdam,  Luxembourg,  Paris, 
and  Vienna.  In  1990  they  will  tour  Japan 
and  Hawaii.  The  Canadian  Brass  perform 
on  a  set  of  24-karat  gold-plated  instru- 
ments. Constantly  exploring  the  range  of 
brass  music  to  its  fullest  potential,  the 
Canadian  Brass  have  commissioned  more 
than  thirty  works  from  such  distinguished 
composers  as  Lukas  Foss  and  Michael  Col- 
grass. 


Leonard  Slatkin 

Leonard  Slatkin's 
1988-89  season 
marked  his  tenth 
year  as  music 
director  of  the 
Saint  Louis 
Symphony  Or- 
chestra and 
brought  his 
appointment  as 
artistic  director 
and  principal  conductor  of  the  Great  Woods 
Festival.  He  also  toured  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States  with  the  Saint 
Louis  Symphony;  made  guest  appearances 
with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Monte 
Carlo  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  la 
Suisse  Romande,  the  Berlin  Radio  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic; 
toured  Japan  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic; appeared  at  theTivoli  Festival  in 
Copenhagen;  and  was  guest  conductor  in 
this  country  with  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra.  Mr.  Slatkin's  1989-90 
season  will  include  subscription  concerts 
with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  guest 
appearances  with  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, performances  and  a  recording  with 
the  Philharmonia  of  London,  a  tour  of 
Japan  with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  next 
February,  performances  ofTosca  with  the 
opera  companies  of  Hamburg  and 
Frankfurt,  and  performances  and  a  record- 
ing of  Salome  next  summer  with  the  Bava- 
rian Radio  Orchestra.  Mr.  Slatkin  has  re- 
turned often  to  the  podium  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  since  his  debut  with 
that  orchestra  in  1974;  he  has  also  appeared 
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with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Montreal, 
among  others.  His  career  outside  North 
America  began  with  his  Royal  Philharmonic 
debut  in  1974;  he  has  since  appeared  with 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the  Con- 
certgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  France's  Orchestre 
National,  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra, 
and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Slatkin 
has  also  achieved  acclaim  as  an  opera  con- 
ductor, leading  works  by  Mozart,  Puccini, 
Strauss,  Rossini,  and  Massenet,  at  the 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Opera  Theatre  of 
Saint  Louis,  Stuttgart  Opera,  and  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago.  Last  season  he  con- 
ducted Puccini's  Fanciulla  del  West  at  the 
Vienna  State  Opera;  this  year  he  returned 
to  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  for  Strauss's  Salome. 

Mr.  Slatkin's  extensive  discography  re- 
flects his  wide-ranging  and  imaginative 
programming;  he  has  been  honored 
numerous  times  with  Grammy  nominations 
and  awards.  ForTelarc  he  has  recorded 
Ravel's  second  Daphnis  and  Chloe  suite  and 
Faure's  Pavane  with  the  Saint  Louis  Sym- 
phony. For  RCA  he  has  recorded  Shos- 
takovich's Fifth  Symphony  with  the  Saint 
Louis  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano 
Concerto  with  Barry  Douglas  and  the 
London  Symphony,  and  Vivaldi's  Four 
Seasons  with  the  English  Chamber  Orches- 
tra. For  EMI/Angel  he  has  recorded  Cop- 
land's Appalachian  Spring,  and  for  CBS 
Masterworks  an  album  of  Bruch's  G  minor 
concerto  and  Scottish  Fantasy  with  Cho- 
Liang  Lin  and  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Among  his  latest  releases  are  Shostakovich's 


RIVERBROOK 


A  private  residential  facility  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  moderately  mentally 
handicapped  girls.  The  gracious  estate 
houses  twenty-five  students  in  a  warm 
family  atmosphere. 

(413)  298-4926 


Symphony  No.  10  for  RCA  and  digital 
recordings  of  music  by  Gershwin,  Copland, 
and  Barber  for  EMI/Angel.  Mr.  Slatkin  has 
appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  his  BSO  debut 
leading  subscription  concerts  in  January 
1980;  he  conducted  the  orchestra  most 
recently  in  August  1987  at  Tanglewoood. 


Midori 

When  she  was 
ten,  violinist 
Midori  so  dazzled 
Zubin  Mehta 
with  her  playing 
that  he  invited 
her  to  be  a  sur- 
prise guest  soloist 
with  the  New 
York  Philhar- 
monic; she  has 
since  gone  on  to  perform  with  such  distin- 
guished musicians  as  Isaac  Stern  and  Pin- 
chas  Zukerman,  and  with  many  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  orchestras.  Born 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  in  I97l,  Midori  began 
studying  the  violin  when  she  was  four  with 
her  mother,  Setsu  Goto.  In  1980  a  tape  of 
the  eight-year-old's  playing  was  sent  to 
Dorothy  DeLay,  resulting  in  a  scholarship 
to  the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  In  1982  she 
came  to  New  York,  where  she  studied  with 
Ms.  DeLay,  Jenns  Ellermann,  and  Yang-Ho 
Kim.  Midori's  orchestral  engagements  have 
included  appearances  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago 
Symphony,  Montreal  Symphony,  London 
Symphony,  NHK  Symphony,  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  among  others,  under 
such  distinguished  conductors  as  Abbado, 
Barenboim,  Bernstein,  Dohnanyi,  Dutoit, 
Leppard,  Mehta,  Ozawa,  Slatkin,  and 
Zukerman.  Summer  festival  appearances 
have  taken  her  toTanglewood,  the  Hol- 
lywood Bowl,  Ravinia,  Blossom,  Mostly 
Mozart,  Aspen,  the  Mann  Music  Center, 
and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival  in 
Germany.  Last  summer  brought  her  debut 
at  Great  Woods,  return  engagements  at 
Tanglewood  and  Ravinia,  and  a  perform- 
ance in  Seoul.  The  1988-89  season  brought 
her  New  York  orchestral  debut  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  conducted  by 
Zubin  Mehta  and  performances  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Previn, 
the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  under  Slatkin, 
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the  San  Francisco  Symphony  with  Semkow, 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  with  Lopez- 
Cobos,  the  Montreal  Symphony  under 
Dutoit,  and  the  Toronto  and  Detroit  sym- 
phonies under  Herbig.  European  appear- 
ances included  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
under  Mehta  and  the  Frankfurt  Symphony 
under  Bertini,  a  tour  with  the  London 
Symphony  under  Maazel  in  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  and  a  recital  tour  in  Italy  and 
West  Germany.  She  has  also  been  engaged 
to  appear  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic 
under  Slatkin.  In  1988  Midori  was  honored 
by  the  Japanese  government  as  the  Best 
Artist  of  the  Year,  becoming  the  youngest 
person  ever  to  receive  such  an  award.  In 
addition,  the  Asahi  Shimbun,  Japan's  most 
widely  read  newspaper,  honored  her  with 
the  Crystal  Award,  sponsored  by  Symphony 
Hall  in  Osaka,  for  her  contribution  to  the 
arts.  Midori's  television  appearances  have 
included  "Today,"  "Tonight,"  the  MacNeil- 
Lehrer  News  Hour,  a  CBS  news  special  on 
Juilliard,  "Nova,"  and  the  NBC  special 
"Christmas  in  Washington."  Last  year  she 
participated  in  a  salute  to  Nathan  Milstein 


at  the  Kennedy  Center  Honors  Gala  with 
Pinchas  Zukerman. 

Midori  has  recently  become  an  exclusive 
CBS  Masterworks  recording  artist.  This 
summer's  releases  include  the  Paganini 
Caprices  and  a  live  recording  of  Dvorak's 
Violin  Concerto  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  Future  recording 
plans  include  a  Bartok  violin  concerto  with 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 
Her  recordings  on  Philips  include  double 
concertos  by  Bach  and  Vivaldi,  a  Bach 
concerto  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orches- 
tra conducted  by  Pinchas  Zukerman,  and 
the  Paganini  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  with 
works  of  Tchaikovsky,  with  the  London 
Symphony  under  Leonard  Slatkin.  Midori 
has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  each  summer  at  Tanglewood 
since  her  debut  in  1986  with  Leonard  Bern- 
stein conducting;  last  summer,  besides  her 
BSO  performance  of  the  Sibelius  Violin 
Concerto,  she  played  music  of  Sarasate  and 
Brahms  as  part  of  the  gala  celebration  of 
Mr.  Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday  at 
Tanglewood. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 

MUSIC 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Robert  Sirota,  Director 


Conservatory 
training  in  a 
University  setting. 

Muir  String  Quartet  and 
the  Hmpire  Brass  in 
residence. 


Programs: 

Bachelor  of  Music 
Master  of  Music 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 
Artist  Diploma 
Opera  Institute 


For  more  information  contact: 
Alan  Weiss,  Director  of  Admissions 
Boston  University  School  of  Music 
8SS  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 
617/353-4241 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Comelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 


Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

May  no  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.  A.WerkCook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Thomas  Gardiner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Rosalyn  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 
Anonymous  (4) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAIRS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS  1989 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room 
and  board.  Their  residency  at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  the  various 
levels  of  Fellowship  support  listed  below.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  in- 
cludes many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the 
generosity  of  donors  who  have  endowed  or  supported  faculty  chairs.  Wc  are  grateful 
to  the  donors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Chair 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair 

endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Berkshire  Chair 
Richard  Burgin  Chair 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Chair 


Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
JoAnne  and  Charles  Dickinson  Fellowship 
Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 
C.D.Jackson  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.Jones  Fellowship 
Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.,  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.Thompson  Fellowship 


Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships  (3) 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasser man  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Robert  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
William  E.  Crofut  Scholarship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Lydia  and  Edward  Shufro  Scholarship 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

Donors  of  Faculty  Fellowships 

Quantum  Chemical  Corporation 

RJR  Nabisco 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Association  of  Volunteers 
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Annual  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Astral  Foundation  Fellowship 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne  Fellowship 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 

General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

GE  Plastics  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon  Fellowship 

The  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships  (2) 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
Olivetti  Foundation  Fellowships 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial  Fellowship 


Annual  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Anonymous  (2) 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 

Ruth  and  Gilbert  Cohen  Fellowship 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Harriet  B.  Harris  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Boris  A.  and  Katherine  E.  Jackson 

Fellowship 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  A.  Leinbach/Lillian  C.  Norton  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
Honey  Sharp  Lippman  Fellowship 
Karl  and  Marianne  Lipsky  Fellowship 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Mrs.  August  Meyer  Fellowship 
Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Carole  K.  Newman  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
RJR  Nabisco  Fellowship 
Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Esther  Engel  Salzman  Fellowship 
Idah  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Miriam  E.  Silcox  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Fans  Fellowship 
WCRB-FM  102.5  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Phyllis  Curtin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney  Fellowship 


Annual  Scholarship/Shared  Fellowship 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Boston  Showcase  Company  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely  Scholarship 
Eugene  and  Nina  L.  Doggett  Scholarship 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
General  Host  Corporation  Scholarship 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Scholarship 
Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and 

Alice  Kandell  Scholarship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen  Scholarship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Hugh  Cecil  Sangster  Memorial  Fellowship 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Fellowship 
Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship 
Dr.  Norman  and  Irma  Mann  Stearns  Fellowship 
Patricia  P.  Wylde  Scholarship 
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Tanglew(©d 


ANNUAL 


FUND 


We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  Friends  for  their 
generous  support  of  the  1988-89  Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund.  These  special  contributors  have  each  donated  $200 
or  more  in  unrestricted  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund  campaign. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Ms.  Janet  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Adelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Ms.  Victoria  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Alexander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Alexander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Along 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Alsop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Ambery 

Timothy  J.  Ambrosino 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Ansel 

Lee  Archer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Aronowitz 

Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 

Mrs.  Ella  G.  Auerbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  August 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  August,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Avnet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babush 

Michael  F.  Bader  and  family 

Mrs.  Richard  Baer 

Rita  and  Elbert  Bagus 

Marianne  and  Norman  Baker 

Carliss  Baldwin 

and  Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ball 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Ballin 
Richard  and  Mary  Balsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  E.  Bandler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Banner 
Ms.  Stephanie  E.  Barber 

and  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Collins 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Rex  Carlton  Barnes 
Dr.  Philip  Baron 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Baum 
Ernest  J.  Beaudoin,  DDS 
Mr.  Herman  D. 

and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  L.  Becker 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Beckett 
Winifred  and  Lee  Bell 
Mr.  Barry  J.  Bendes 

and  Dr.  Tamara  Shulman 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 
Ria  and  James  Benson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Berger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  S.  Berger 
Herman  G.  Berkman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Berley 
Sandra  and  George  Berlstein 
Joseph  E.  Bermant 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Bernier-Gawle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Ms.  Elayne  Bernstein 

and  Ms.  Abbey  Rubenstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Barry  and  Carol  Beyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Bianco 
Mrs.  Samuel  Billard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Billetter 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 


Ms.  Dorothy  Ann  Blatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Blatt 

Jancie  and  Joe  Blaze 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Bleifer 

Ed  and  Eleanor  Bloom 

Eugene  L.  Bodian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  A.  Bogdan 

Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Senator  Walter  J.  Boverini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gordon  Bowie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Bowman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clarence  Boyer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Brager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Brand 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mrs.  Shirley  Braudy 

Jane  and  Jay  Braus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Brenner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.J.  Brewer 

Dorice  and  Norman  Brickman 

James  and  Audrey  Brody 

Frederick  H.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  B.  Brown 

Richard  A.  Brown 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 

Allan  and  Rhea  Bufferd 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Burmester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Norman  Bruce  Callahan 

Mrs.  William  Callan 

Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 

Elliott  and  Ruth  Caplin 

Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Carone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Carswell 

Adam  A.  Casmier 

Thalia  and  Isadore  Cassuto 

Ms.  Dorothy  Cellini 

Ms.  Jeanne  D.  Chapman 

Kenneth  Huntington  Chase 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Chereskin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  H.  Chernoff 

Roger  and  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  E.  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Clagett 

Charles  J.  Clapper 

Ms.  Catherine  E.  Clark 

HowardJ.  Clark, Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Clark 

Mrs.  William  O.  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MichaelJ.  Close 

Barry  and  Candace  Cohen 

Howard  S.  Cohen 

Ileen  and  Leonard  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Drs.  Kathleen  and  Morris  Cohen 

Marilyn  and  Edwin  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Ms.  Ruth  Cohen 

Harold  G.  Colt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.Jeffrey  Cook 

Dr.  Randall  G.  Cook 


Dr.  Charles  Cooney 

and  Ms.  Margaret  Reiser 
Joseph  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  L.  Cooperman 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Corbett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Corwin 
Dr.  George  M.  Coulter 
Ms.  Hazel  L.  Coven 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  B.  Cowan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H.  Covington 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Craig 
Ms.  Pamela  A.  Crandall 
Winthrop  Crane  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Crawford 
Lois  and  Gilbert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Sybil  D'Orsi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dandridge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Darling 
Leslie  and  Richard  Daspin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Davis 
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Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Snyder 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Joan  and  Louis  Soloway 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mayno  R.  Sorensen 

Drs.  George  H.  and  Dorienne  Sorter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mrs.  Girard  Spencer 

Mrs.  Ammiel  Spicehandler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Miss  Anne  Stafford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Stampleman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Starr 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stein 
Ms.  Cindy  Steinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  A.  Steiner 
Ms.  Kathryn  G.  Steinman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Stemerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Steren 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sternliebs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MurrayJ.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stiefel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Ms.  Wendy  Stock 
Allan  and  Barbara  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Caryl  and  Richard  Stone 
David  Beecher  Stowe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Janet  and  Simon  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Stroock 
Ms.  Mildred  Struck 
Robert  A.  Stull 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Sugar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
Ms.  Helen  M.  Sullivan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  H.  Swartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Swift 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Symonds 
Ms.  Marcy  Syms 
Rush  Taggart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Tarlow 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Tarnower 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Taubenblatt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack Teich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Terens 
Miss  Hilaire  D.  Thomas 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Roger  Tillis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 
Mrs.  Ursula  I.  Traugott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Travers 
Scott  A.  Trexler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Trosten 
Stephen  Dann  Truran 
Dr.  and  Mi's.  Henry  Tulgan 
Stanley  and  Marilyn  Tulgan 
Karen  and  Jim  Tynan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Ed  and  Barbara  Ulanoff 
Joseph  F.  Urner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Van  Dyke 
Mrs.  Virginia  Van  Sickler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.L.  Veranth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Verhagen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Volin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Von  Sothen 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Voremberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Vroom 

Simon  and  Eva  Wainrib 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Freida  and  Robert  Wallstein 

Jeanette  and  Nicholas  Wandmacher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Wassenar 

Charles  H.  Watts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Weinstein 

S.C.  Weinstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Weisberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  W  Welch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Dr.  H.  Wenkart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Evelyn  and  George  Wertheim 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Dr.  Ess  A.  White,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Whiting 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney 

Ms.  Elaine  Biseo  Wiig 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.J.  Wildman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Wayne  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Wilson 

Fred  A.  Windover 

Mrs.  Mervin  Wineberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  B.  Winston 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Wirth 

Stephen  and  Sally  Wittenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  H.  Wohlworth 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Wolansky 

Ms.  Rita  Wolberg  and  Gene  Haring,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  S.  Wolf 

Mrs.  Sibley  Wolfe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wolff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olvier  A.  Wyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  Yaffe 

K.  Yasutake 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Lester  J.  and  Jane  S.  Yury 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Ziff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Zisblatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Zorek 

Anonymous  (50) 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
or  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  between  September  1,  1988, 
and  July  20,  1989,  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Gene  Abel 

Mary  Gallagher  Annin 
Robert  W.  Barrett 
Andre  Come 
Eugene  Cook 
Frances  J.  Farber 
Lynwood  Floyd 
Judy  Gardiner 


Carl  W  Gustafson 
Grace  Bristed-Jackson 
Richard  J.  Pape 
George  Silfen 
Harry  Sirota 
S.N.Vastola 
ElsaWoolf 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
or  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  between  September  1,  1988, 
and  July  20,  1989,  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Duckar 
William  J.  Frewald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Greenhill 
Enrique  J.  Guardia 
Millard  Pryor 


Mrs.  E.E.  Reeves 
Jean  and  Arch  Sanders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Siegel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Staub 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elihu  Ziskind 
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1ASTERW0RKS 


Yo-YoMa 
EtaarCe)lo<  ioncertaQp  35  '  | 
Walton  CelloG.mcen:o 

ArxMPrevtn 


MASTERS  AT  WORK 

CBS  Masterworks 
proudly  salute 
our  fine  artists  on 
lewooa 


"CBS,"  "Masterworks,"   ©   are  trademarks  of  CBS  Inc.  ©  1989  CBS  Records  Inc. 

1 


THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
in  "Mount  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change  1790-1890'; 

Mount  Lebanon  Shaker  Village  is  just  30  minutes  from 
Tanglewood  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  Located  on  Rt.  20 
a  mile  West  of  the  New  York/Massachusetts  border.  The 
village  operates  from  Memorial  Day  through  October.  For 
further  information  call  (518)  794-9500. 

This  remarkable  exhibit  is  proudly  sponsored  by  American 
Savings  Bank.  For  information  concerning  the  Bank  or  its 
services,  call  1-800-FOR-ASB1. 


^American  Savings  Bank 

Private  Banking  for  Everybody. 


FSB 


Farewell  and  Thanks 


Sherman  Walt 


Matthew  Ruggiero 


Michael  Vitale 


As  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  his  final  Tanglewood  concert  this  summer, 
the  entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  family  extends  its  sincere  thanks  and  best 
wishes  to  three  departing  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Sherman  Walt  has  been  principal  bassoon  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1953,  before  which  he  was  principal  bassoon  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  A 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  a  former 
professor  of  music  at  Boston  University,  Mr.  Walt  studied  music  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  under  the  sponsorship  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  and  continued  his  training 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  his  teachers  included  Ferdinand  Del  Negro 
and  Marcel  Tabuteau.  He  is  retiring  from  the  BSO  after  thirty-six  years  of  service  to 
the  orchestra. 

Matthew  Ruggiero  has  been  assistant  principal  bassoon  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  principal  bassoon  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  1961.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  he  graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  1957  after  studying 
with  Ferdinand  Del  Negro,  Sol  Schoenbach,  and  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Before  joining  the 
BSO  he  was  with  the  National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  played  solo  bas- 
soon at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  under  Rudolf  Serkin's  direction.  Mr.  Ruggiero  is 
leaving  the  orchestra  after  twenty-eight  years  to  pursue  studies  in  Italian  literature  at 
Harvard  University. 

Michael  Vitale  has  been  a  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1964. 
His  father,  an  amateur  violinist,  encouraged  him  to  begin  violin  lessons  at  an  early 
age.  A  native  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  and  now  a  resident  of  Sudbury,  Mr.  Vitale 
was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  the  Detroit  Symphony  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  he  has  also  appeared  as  a  solo  performer  through- 
out the  New  England  area.  He  leaves  the  BSO  after  twenty-five  years  with  the  orchestra. 

All  best  wishes  and  many  thanks  to  these  three  gentlemen  for  their  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  BSO  and  their  distinguished  contributions  to  Boston's  musical 
community. 


Week  7 


Tanglewdod 


i 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  19,  at  8:30 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  FLORENCE  GOULD  FOUNDATION 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


BERLIOZ 


Excerpts  from  The  Damnation  of  Faust, 
Dramatic  legend  in  four  parts,  Opus  24 

Chorus  of  Soldiers  and  Students 
Rakoczy  March 

Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps 
Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
andTANGLEWOOD  CHOIR, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

La  Mort  de  Cleopdtre,  Lyric  scene 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Rapsodie  espagnole 

Prelude  a  la  Nuit 
Malaguena 
Habanera 
Feria 


OFFENBACH 


OFFENBACH 


Barcarolle  from  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann 

JESSYE  NORMAN 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

andTANGLEWOOD  CHOIR, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

"La  Lettre  de  Perichole"  from  La  Perichole 
Ms.  NORMAN 


BIZET 


Chorus  and  Habanera  from  Carmen 

Ms.  NORMAN 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

andTANGLEWOOD  CHOIR, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Please  note  that  portions  of  this  concert  are  being  filmed  for  future  telecast  and 
that  occasional  pictures  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel,  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Please  be  considerate.  The  noise  of  coughing  and  candy  wrappers  is  extremely 
disturbing  to  the  musicians  and  other  concertgoers. 


Week  7 


NOTES 


Hector  Berlioz 

Excerpts  from  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Opus  24 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-St. -Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11, 1803,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  March  8, 1869.  La  Damnation  de  Faust  grew  out  of  the  composers  first  publi- 
cation, Huit  Scenes  de  Faust,  composed  in  1828-29.  He  later  withdrew  the  score  and  reworked 
all  of  the  original  eight  numbers  while  adding  a  great  deal  of  newly  composed  material,  bringing 
the  work  to  its  present  form  in  1845-46.  The  original  eight  scenes  had  been  settings  of  a  French 
translation  of  Goethe's  drama  made  by  Gerard  de  Nerval;  the  remainder  of  the  text  was  partly  by 
Almire  Gandonniere,  partly  the  composers  own,  inspired  by  Goethe's  work,  but  not  intended  as  a 
translation  of  it.  He  composed  the  score  while  on  a  concert  tour,  writing  various  episodes  in 
Passau,  Vienna,  Pest,  Breslau,  and  Prague;  he  completed  and  orchestrated  it  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Franz  Liszt.  The  composer  himself  produced  the  first  performance, 
a  financial  catastrophe,  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  December  6, 1846.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance took  place  in  Boston  on  January  28, 1880,  at  a  concert  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
in  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  with  soloists  including  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  W.C.  Tower,  and 
Georg  Henschel  (who  just  a  year  later  would  be  named  the  first  conductor  of  the  newly  founded 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra).  Henschel  introduced  the  three  famous  excerpts — "Minuet  of  the 
Will-o'-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs,"  and  the  "Rdkoczy"  March — to  the  concerts  of  the  BSO 
on  December  22  and  23, 1882.  Berkioz's  score  calls  for  a  mezzo-soprano  (Marguerite),  tenor 
(Faust),  baritone  or  bass  (Mephistopheles — the  role  is  written  with  variants  for  either  range), 
and  bass  (Brander),  mixed  chorus,  boys'  choir,  and  orchestra  calling  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets  a  piston,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  field 
drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle,  bells,  two  harps,  and  strings,  plus  an  offstage  brass 
quartet  consisting  of  two  B-flat  horns  and  two  trumpets. 

As  a  young  student  of  composition  in  Paris,  Berlioz's  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  a 
series  of  new  literary  and  musical  experiences,  each  of  which  had  something  to  do 
with  the  music  he  was  to  write,  either  in  style  or  choice  of  subject  matter.  Already  he 
had  developed  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Virgil;  eventually  it  culminated  in  his  opera  The 
Trojans.  But  classical  antiquity  had  long  been  part  of  the  aesthetic  background  of 
educated  Frenchmen;  what  arrived  in  the  1820s  was  a  series  of  utterly  new  experi- 
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ences  that  affected  many  young,  forward-looking  artists  in  Paris,  Berlioz  more  than 
most.  These  were  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Beethoven.  All  of  them  were  to  have  a 
long-lasting  effect  on  Berlioz's  life  and  work.  Goethe  he  came  to  know  through  Gerard 
de  Nerval's  translation  into  French  of  Part  I  of  Faust.  To  Berlioz  it  was  a  revelation;  it 
became  the  basis  of  his  Opus  1,  Eight  Scenes  from  Faust,  which  he  later  repudiated  and 
reworked  into  one  of  his  most  original  masterpieces,  The,  Damnation  of  Faust. 

The  Faust  legend  was  a  very  old  one,  but  Goethe's  use  of  it  had  made  it  modern  for 
the  young  artists  who  encountered  the  work  soon  after  its  publication;  it  appealed  to 
the  Romantic  generation  like  few  others.  The  principal  character  was  both  a  sufferer 
and  a  doer.  Faust  did  not  yield — he  strove  constantly,  seeking  that  one  moment  so  ut- 
terly transcendental  that  he  could  desire  to  experience  it  again. 

Berlioz  composed  the  Eight  Scenes  in  1828;  he  returned  to  Faust  some  sixteen  years 
later,  composing  most  of  the  score  during  an  endless  round  of  European  concert 
tours  as  a  conductor. 

I  composed  the  score  with  an  ease  such  as  I  have  very  rarely  experienced  with  any 
of  my  other  works.  I  wrote  it  when  and  where  I  could:  in  coaches,  in  trains,  on 
steamboats,  even  in  the  towns  that  I  visited ...  I  did  not  have  to  search  for  ideas;  I 
let  them  come,  and  they  presented  themselves  in  the  most  unpredictable  order. 
Finally,  when  the  whole  score  was  sketched  out,  I  set  myself  to  work  carefully  over  it 
again,  to  polish  the  various  sections,  to  join  and  knit  them  together  with  all  the 
tenacity  and  patience  I  am  capable  of,  and  to  complete  the  orchestration ...  I  re- 
gard this  work  as  one  of  the  best  things  I  have  done.  The  public  naturally  shares 
this  opinion  of  it. 

The  last  sentence  is  an  example  of  Berlioz's  sardonic  wit:  it  was  the  devastating  failure 
of  Faust  at  its  first  performance  that  motivated  the  composer  to  begin  writing  the 
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Sunsets  and  Sails  .  .  . 
Strauss  and  Stravinsky  .  .  . 

.  .  .  brand  new  private,  luxurious 
lakeside  duplex  at  White  Pines  .  .  . 
less  than  a  mile  from  Tangle  wood  .  .  . 
adjacent  to  private  beach  and  boating 
.  .  .  last  of  68  units  on  95  acres  of 
country  estate  .  .  .  on-site,  year- 
round  swimming  pool,  Har-Tru 
tennis  courts,  exercise  facilities  & 
sauna  .  .  .  available  for  immediate 
occupancy. 

Featured  in  $l)e  Jfettf  JJork Sttlltf 


For  an  appointment  to  visit  our  furnished  model,  call  (413)  637-1680. 
Call:   Reinholt  Realty 

Main  Street,  Lenox     (413)  637-1251  or 

Main  Street,  Stockbridge     (413)  298-3664 


at  Stockbridge         Or  write:  P.  O.  Box  811,  Lenox,  MA  01240 


memoirs  from  which  this  passage  comes. 

Berlioz  heard  only  one  performance  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  cost  of  it  nearly  ruined 
him.  Not  until  eight  years  after  the  composer's  death  did  the  piece  get  another  outing, 
and  then  it  became  such  a  sensation  that  the  rival  orchestras  of  Pasdeloup  and  Co- 
lonne  programmed  it  simultaneously,  and  Colonne  repeated  it  on  six  successive  weeks 
to  meet  the  demand.  It  became  the  first  work  of  Berlioz  to  enter  the  repertory  and 
stay  firmly  entrenched  without  question. 

The  excerpts  to  be  heard  here  will  open  with  the  Chorus  of  Soldiers  and  Students 
that  closes  the  second  act.  Berlioz  has  cleverly  arranged  matters  so  that  the  soldiers 
have  a  tune  in  B-flat  and  in  6/8  time  while  the  students  bellow  a  Latin  song  in  D  minor 
and  2/4  time;  these  two  ideas  fit  together,  each  retaining  its  own  meter  and  key  even 
when  performed  simultaneously! 


Soldiers'  Chorus 


Villes  entourees 
De  murs  et  remparts, 
Fillettes  sucrees, 
Aux  malins  regards, 
Victoire  certaine 
Pres  de  vous  m'attend. 
Si  grande  est  la  peine, 
Le  prix  est  plus  grand. 
Aux  sons  des  trompettes, 
Les  braves  soldats 
S'elancent  aux  fetes 
Ou  bien  aux  combats. 
Filletes  et  villes 
Font  les  difnciles; 
Bientot  tout  se  rend. 
Si  grande  est  la  peine, 
Le  prix  est  plus  grand. 

Villes  entourees,  etc. 


Towns  girdled 

with  walls  and  ramparts, 

demure  girls, 

with  sly  looks, 

certain  victory 

over  you  will  be  mine. 

If  the  effort  is  great, 

the  prize  is  still  greater. 

At  the  trumpets'  sound 

brave  soldiers 

hurl  themselves  into  pleasure 

or  into  battles. 

Young  girls  and  towns 

put  up  resistance; 

But  soon  they  all  surrender. 

If  the  effort  is  great, 

the  prize  is  greater  still. 

Towns  girdled,  etc. 


Students'  Chorus 


Jam  nox  stellata  velamina  pandit. 
Nunc,  nunc  bibendum  et  amandum  est. 
Vita  brevis  fugaxque  voluptas, 
Gaudeamus  igitur,  gaudeamus! 
Nobis  sub  ridente  luna, 
Per  urbem  quaerentes  puellas  eamus! 
Ut  eras,  fortunati  Caesares, 

dicamus: 
Veni,  vidi,  vici! 
Gaudeamus,  gaudeamus,  gaudeamus 

igitur! 


Already  night  draws  its  starry  veil. 

Now's  the  time  for  drinking  and  loving 

Life  is  short,  pleasure  fleeting, 

so  let's  enjoy  ourselves! 

While  the  moon  smiles  down  at  us, 

let's  roam  the  town  looking  for  girls, 

so  that  tomorrow,  like  Caesar,  we  can 

say: 
I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered! 
So  let's  enjoy  ourselves! 


The  Rakoczy  March,  the  most  famous  part  of  the  score,  was  created  almost  by  acci- 
dent. When  Berlioz  planned  a  concert  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  a  Viennese  musical 
amateur  had  given  him  a  volume  of  old  Hungarian  songs  and  advice  that  using  one 
of  these  tunes  would  win  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  He  chose  a  tune  associated  with  a 
military  hero,  Rakoczy,  and  composed  an  extended  march  in  a  single  night.  Berlioz 
was  warned  that  the  audience  would  not  accept  his  quiet  beginning;  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  it  played  fortissimo.  He  counseled  patience,  but  he  admitted  to 
being  nervous  when  the  performance  began: 
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But  when  a  long  crescendo  ensued,  with  fragments  of  the  theme  introduced  fu- 
gally,  broken  by  the  dull  strokes  of  the  bass  drum,  like  the  thud  of  distant  cannon, 
the  whole  place  began  to  stir  and  hum  with  excitement;  and  when  the  orchestra 
unleashed  its  full  fury  and  the  long-delayed  fortissimo  burst  forth,  a  tumult  of 
stamping  and  shouting  shook  the  theater;  the  accumulated  pressure  of  all  that 
seething  mass  of  emotion  exploded  with  a  violence  that  sent  a  thrill  of  fear  right 
through  me  . . .  The  thunders  of  the  orchestra  were  powerless  against  such  a  vol- 
cano in  eruption;  nothing  could  stop  it.  We  had  to  repeat  the  piece,  of  course.  The 
second  time,  the  audience  could  scarcely  contain  itself  a  few  seconds  longer  to  hear 
a  bar  or  two  of  the  coda. 

With  such  a  surefire  crowd-pleaser  on  hand,  Berlioz  adjusted  the  beginning  of  his 
Faust  legend  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  the  Rdkoczy  March  into  the  score. 
Contrary  to  Goethe  or  any  other  version  of  the  Faust  legend,  the  first  part  opens  on 
the  "plains  of  Hungary." 

The  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps  occurs  in  Part  III,  which  contains  in  com- 
pressed form  the  entire  love  story  of  Faust  and  Marguerite.  Mephistopheles  creates 
the  will-o'-the-wisps'  "light  show"  to  bewitch  the  innocent  young  girl  for  Faust.  Berlioz 
seconds  the  motion  with  delicate,  bewitching  music. 

The  Dance  of  the  Sylphs  comes  in  Part  II,  when  Mephistopheles  lulls  Faust  to  sleep 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  A  chorus  of  gnomes  and  sylphs  casts  a  magical  spell  on 
Faust's  slumbers,  causing  him  to  dream  of  Marguerite;  the  sylphs'  music  is  then 
turned  into  the  feather-light  Dance  of  the  Sylphs. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Hector  Berlioz 

La  Mort  de  Cleopatre,  Scene  lyrique 

Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote-St. -Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11, 1803,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  March  8, 1869.  He  composed  the  "lyric  scena"  La  Mort  de  Cleopatre^r  the 
Prix  de  Rome  competition  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  July  1829.  The  full  work  had  no  perform- 
ances in  the  composer's  lifetime,  though  he  conducted  the  central  "Meditation"  on  some  of  his 
concerts  in  Germany  in  the  1840s.  The  score  was  not  published  until  1903,  and  it  is  likely  that  no 
complete  performances  took  place  before  that  date.  Hildegard  Behrens  was  soloist  for  the  only 
previous  Boston  Symphony  performances,  with  Adam  Fischer  conducting,  on  subscription  con- 
certs in  March  1984.  In  addition  to  the  solo  voice,  the  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Like  many  French  composers  before  and  after,  Berlioz  eagerly  sought  to  win  the 
Prix  de  Rome  which  was  given  annually  for  over  a  century.  The  academic  honor  was 
pleasant,  but  it  brought  with  it  also  a  much  greater  reward:  five  years'  support  for  a 
young  composer,  and  a  guaranteed  concert  of  his  works  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  choice  of  the  winner  each  year  was  in  the  hands  of  a  panel  of  judges 
drawn  from  professors  at  the  Conservatoire  who  were  among  the  most  conservative 
musicians  available  and  unlikely  to  reward  any  sort  of  advanced  musical  thought.  And 
Berlioz  wrote  mockingly  of  the  procedure  by  which  the  winner  was  chosen.  First  of 
all,  to  demonstrate  their  basic  mastery  of  the  skills  needed  to  compose  the  actual  test 
piece,  a  large-scale  "lyric  scena"*  for  one  or  two  voices  and  orchestra,  candidates  had 
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*English  has  no  precise  equivalent  for  the  French  "scene"  or  Italian  "scena"  (SH  AY-na),  here 
meaning  a  concert  vocal  work  similar  in  character  to  an  operatic  scene  with  contrasting  sections 


of  varied  moods  and  tempos. 
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first  to  compose  a  vocal  fugue — despite  the  fact  that  this  test  told  nothing  whatever  of 
their  ability  to  write  for  orchestra  or  their  sense  of  melody  and  dramatic  expression. 
The  fugues  had  to  be  signed,  which  meant  that  the  judges  could — and  did — favor 
the  work  of  their  own  pupils.  Those  who  passed  were  required  to  compose  the  "lyric 
scena"  to  a  specific  poem  cranked  out  year  after  year  by  a  literary  nonentity  especially 
for  the  purpose.  The  poem  drew  its  material  from  classical  antiquity  and  featured  a 
character  at  some  dramatic  impasse  to  be  expressed  in  music.  Every  day  at  eleven  the 
contestants  were  locked  up  in  separate  rooms  with  pianos,  to  be  let  out  again  at  six  in 
the  evening.  They  had  three  weeks  to  complete  their  work,  in  full  score,  during  which 
time  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  Institute  building.  All  letters  that  came  to 
them  during  the  competition  were  screened  to  ensure  that  they  did  not  contain  any- 
thing that  might  help  the  candidate.  Yet  in  the  evenings  they  were  allowed  to  entertain 
their  friends  with  no  precautions  taken  against  such  assistance!  Any  composer  could 
leave  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  score.  When  all  were  finished,  they  went  to  the 
judges — again  with  the  composer's  signature  attached. 

The  jury  assembled  again,  this  time  with  the  addition  of  artists  who  were  not  musi- 
cians. The  Institute  paid  to  have  a  pianist  and  a  singer  read  through  all  of  the  scores, 
as  an  aid  in  judging  the  quality  of  the  music.  (The  composer  was  required  to  supply  a 
piano  reduction  as  well  as  the  full  score.)  Here  Berlioz  complained  vehemently: 

Does  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  one  can  judge  the  true  quality  of  an  orchestral 
work  emasculated  in  this  fashion?  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
piano  can  give  an  impression  of  the  orchestra  when  one  has  already  heard  the  work 
complete; . . .  the  music  affects  you  by  recollection.  But  with  a  new  work,  and  in 
music's  present  state  of  development,  this  is  impossible  . . .  The  piano,  in  short,  by 
destroying  all  sense  of  instrumentaion,  places  every  composer  on  the  same  level. 
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The  master  of  the  orchestra  is  shrunk  to  the  size  of  the  fumbling  incompetent  who 
lacks  the  first  idea  of  that  branch  of  his  art . . .  The  piano,  for  the  orchestral  com- 
poser, is  the  guillotine  which  chops  off  the  artistocrat's  head  and  from  which  only 
the  poor  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Once  the  music  committee  made  up  its  mind,  all  the  sections  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  assembled  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  committee's  choice.  The  "perform- 
ance" took  place  again  before  an  audience  almost  entirely  composed  of  non-musi- 
cians, who  had  the  right  to  confirm,  modify,  or  overturn  the  music  committee's  vote. 
Thus  the  prize  for  music  is  awarded  by  men  who  are  not  musicians  and  who  have 
not  even  had  the  chance  of  hearing  an  adequate  performance  of  the  works  from 
which,  by  a  grotesque  regulation,  they  are  required  to  make  their  choice  . . . 

On  the  day  of  the  prizegiving  the  cantata  chosen  by  painters,  sculptors,  and 
engravers  is  performed  complete  and  in  its  entirety.  It  seems  just  a  trifle  late.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  to  convene  the  orchestra  before  giving  judgment. 
The  money  spent  on  this  belated  performance  is  used  to  little  purpose,  for  the 
decision,  once  taken,  cannot  be  reversed.  But  the  Adademy  is  curious:  it  would  like 
to  hear  the  work  which  it  has  dignified  with  the  prize.  A  thoroughly  natural  desire! 

Despite  the  evident  unfairness  of  procedure,  the  likehood  that  the  teacher's  favor- 
ites would  in  any  case  win  the  prize,  and  the  absurd  fact  that  the  award  was  made  by 
people  who  could  have  little  sense  of  the  quality  of  any  of  the  pieces  in  competition, 
Berlioz  sought  the  Prix  de  Rome  on  four  occasions.  In  1827  the  jury  declared  that  his 
work,  La  Mori  de  VOrphee  {The  Death  of  Orpheus),  was  simply  unplayable — though  Ber- 
lioz conducted  an  orchestral  reading,  with  some  satisfaction,  the  following  year.  In 
1828  he  wrote  Herminie,  carefully  reining  in  his  individuality  to  avoid  offending  the 
judges.  Still,  at  one  point  he  felt  that  the  dramatic  character  of  the  text  called  for  a 
different  type  of  setting  than  the  judges  wanted.  They  gave  him  only  the  second  prize. 

In  1829  Berlioz  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  finally  win.  For  one  thing 
it  was  virtually  a  tradition  that  the  second-prize  winner  one  year  would  advance  to  the 
first  prize  the  following  year.  As  a  result  he  threw  caution  to  the  winds  and  composed 
what  turned  out  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most  original  of  his  competition  pieces,  La 
Mort  de  Cleopatre.  The  dramatic  situation  strongly  appealed  to  him,  though  the  text, 
by  one  Vieillard  (aptly  named — "old  fuddy  duddy"),  lacked  particular  poetic  or 
dramatic  merit.  But  Berlioz  knew  about  Cleopatra  from  Shakespeare,  and  he  could 
imagine  the  death  of  the  great  queen  as  a  dramatic  scene  of  great  power.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  head  Cleopatra's  "Meditation"  with  a  quotation — in  English — from 
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Shakespeare.  This  may  well  have  been  the  death-knell  for  his  chance  at  the  prize.  To 
the  conservative  French  judges.  Shakespeare  was  all  too  evidently  the  totem  of  the 
burgeoning  romantic  movement.  Berlioz  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  his  work: 

The  music  for  this  piece  came  easily  to  me.  I  wrote  what  I  believe  was  an  imposing 
piece,  the  rhythm  strikingly  original,  the  enharmonic  progressions  creating  a  rich 
and  sombre  effect,  and  the  melody  unfolding  slowly  and  dramatically  in  a  long 
sustained  crescendo. 

The  judges  were  in  a  quandary.  Berlioz's  work  was  clearly  the  best  in  the  competi- 
tion, but  such  dangerous  tendencies  were  not  to  be  encouraged.  They  decided,  in  the 
end,  to  award  no  prize  at  all!  On  August  2,  1829,  the  day  after  the  jury  rendered  its 
verdict,  Berlioz  encountered  Boieldieu,  one  of  the  judges,  and  had  with  him  a  re- 
markable conversation,  which  he  reported  in  his  memoirs  (no  doubt  slightly  polished 
up  for  publication): 

When  he  saw  me,  he  cried  out,  "My  dear  boy,  what  have  you  done?  The  prize  was 
in  your  hands  and  you  simply  threw  it  away." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  I  did  my  best." 

"That  is  exactly  what  we  have  against  you.  You  should  not  have  done  your  best. 
Your  best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good.  How  can  I  be  expected  to  approve  of  such 
things  when  you  know  that  what  I  like  most  is  soothing  music?" 

"Sir,  it's  a  little  difficult  to  write  soothing  music  for  an  Egyptian  queen  who  has 
been  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  and  is  dying  a  painful  death  in  an  agony  of  re- 
morse.". . . 

"You  exaggerate.  We  were  not  asking  you  to  make  her  sing  a  quadrille.  Then, 
what  need  was  there  to  go  and  use  such  extraordinary  harmonies  in  your  invocation 
to  the  Pharaohs?  I'm  not  much  of  a  harmonist,  you  know,  and  I  must  own  that 
those  unearthly  chords  of  yours  were  quite  beyond  me." 

I  bowed  silently;  I  could  hardly  make  the  obvious  rejoinder:  "Is  it  my  fault  that 
you  are  not  much  of  a  harmonist?" 

"And  then,"  he  went  on,  "why  do  you  bring  that  absolutely  unheard-of  rhythm 
into  your  accompaniment?" 

"I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  one  should  refrain  from  using  new  procedures  when 
one  had  the  good  luck  to  hit  on  one,  and  it  suited  the  character  of  the  piece." 

"But  my  dear  fellow,  Madame  Dabadie  is  a  very  fine  musician,  and  yet  one  could 
see  it  took  all  her  intelligence  and  powers  of  concentration  to  get  through  your 
cantata  safely." 
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"I  see.  This  is  also  new  to  me.  Music  is  meant  to  be  performed  without  intelli- 
gence or  concentration?" 

"Ah,  well,  you've  always  got  an  answer,  haven't  you?  Goodbye,  and  take  this  lesson 
to  heart  and  be  more  sensible  next  year ..." 

Berlioz  was,  in  fact,  "more  sensible"  in  1830;  he  wrote  by  far  the  weakest  and  dullest 
of  his  contest  pieces,  carefully  reining  himself  in  against  anything  that  might  upset 
the  jury — and  he  won  the  prize!  But  he  later  destroyed  the  "prize  work"  as  unworthy 
of  him.  He  remained  justifiably  proud,  however,  of  the  cantata  that  had  forced  the 
judges  to  cancel  the  award.  Here,  already,  one  can  foresee  the  very  special  operatic 
genius  of  Berlioz,  a  genius  that  was  to  be  utterly  misunderstood  in  his  own  lifetime 
and  would  only  come  into  its  own  within  the  last  quarter-century.  A  text  for  the  com- 
petition was  shaped  in  such  a  way  that  the  composer  could  write  three  arias,  linked 
with  recitative.  Berlioz  treated  the  poetry  with  considerable  freedom,  altering  phrases 
or  transposing  them,  and  not  maintaining  any  clear  distinction  between  recitative 
and  aria.*  His  approach  to  the  text  already  foreshadowed  the  flexibility  that  another 


*We  print  the  text  following  this  program  note  as  Berlioz  actually  set  it,  rather  than  in  Vieillard's 
original  stanzas. 
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great  operatic  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Verdi,  accomplished  fully  only  in 
Otello,  at  the  end  of  years  of  experience. 

Boieldieu  upbraided  Berlioz  for  precisely  those  passages  that  we  regard  as  most 
advanced  and  powerful.  When  Cleopatra  sings  her  great  invocation  to  the  Pharaohs, 
her  ancestors,  Berlioz  introduces  her  words  with  a  mysterious  series  of  sustained 
chromatic  chords  as  daring  as  anything  you  could  find  in  1829;  underneath  these 
sombre  brass  and  woodwind  chords,  the  strings  play  an  unusual  rhythmic  pattern  in 
12/8.  This  meter  frequently  uses  alternating  quarter-  and  eighth-notes  in  a  long- 
short,  long-short,  long-short,  long-short  pattern.  Berlioz  reverses  the  second  and 
fourth  units  of  this  pattern — long-short,  short-long,  long-short,  short-long — thus 
slightly  concealing  the  basic  meter  while  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  uneasiness 
in  Cleopatra's  mind  as  she  evokes  her  ancestors.  It  is  this,  I  gather,  that  Boieldieu 
considered  to  be  an  "absolutely  unheard-of  rhythm  in  the  accompaniment." 

Worst  of  all,  probably,  from  the  jury's  point  of  view,  was  the  very  ending.  Everyone 
expected  the  cantata  to  end  with  vocal  virtuosity  and,  probably,  a  ringing  high  note, 
while  the  orchestra  played  a  few  bars  of  ritornello — despite  the  fact  that  the  woman  is 
supposed  to  be  dying.  Berlioz  flatly  refused  to  play  to  the  galleries  at  this  dramatic 
moment.  His  Cleopatra  expires  in  a  breathless  collapse  followed  by  a  few  hushed  bars 
of  strings  suggesting  an  uneven  heartbeat  dying  away  to  nothing.  To  the  jury,  this  was 
utter  nonsense;  what  kind  of  fool  would  make  the  singer  give  up  her  best  chance  of 
garnering  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd?  To  us,  it  is  nothing  short  of  genius. 

— S.L. 


Le  Mort  de  Cleopatre 

C'en  est  done  fait!  ma  honte  est  assurree. 
Veuve  d'Antoine  et  veuve  de  Cesar, 
Au  pouvoir  d'Octave  livree, 
Je  n'ai  pu  captiver  son  farouche  regard. 
J'etais  vaincue,  et  suis  deshonoree. 
En  vain,  pour  ranimer  l'eclat  de  mes 

attraits, 
J'ai  profane  le  deuil  d'un  funeste  veuvage; 
En  vain,  en  vain,  de  l'art  epuisant  les 

secrets, 
J'ai  cache  sous  des  fleurs  les  fers  de 

l'esclavage; 
Rien  n'a  pu  du  vainqueur  desarmer  les 

decrets. 
A  ses  pieds  j'ai  traine  mes  grandeurs 

opprimees. 
Mes  pleurs  meme  ont  coule  sur  ses  mains 

repandus, 
Et  la  fille  des  Ptolemees 
A  subi  l'affront  des  refus. 


The  Death  of  Cleopatra 

So  all  is  over!  My  shame  is  certain. 
Widow  of  Antony  and  widow  of  Caesar, 
delivered  to  the  power  of  Octavian, 
I  have  failed  to  charm  his  cruel  gaze. 
I  was  defeated,  and  now  I  am  dishonored. 
In  vain,  to  kindle  once  more  the  lustre  of  my 

charms, 
I  have  profaned  my  sombre  widow's  weeds, 
in  vain,  in  vain  searched  out  all  secrets 

known  to  art 
and  hidden  with  flowers  the  fetters  of  my 

slavery — 
nothing  could  bend  the  conqueror's 

decrees. 
I  dragged  my  shattered  greatness  at  his 

feet, 
even  my  flowing  tears  ran  down  his 

hands, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies 
has  endured  the  insult  of  refusal. 


Ah!  qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours,  tourment 

de  ma  memoire, 
Ou  sur  le  sein  des  mers,  comparable 

a  Venus, 
DAntoine  et  de  Cesar  renechissant 

la  gloire, 
J'apparus  triomphante  aux  rives  du 

Cydnus! 


Ah,  how  distant  are  those  days  that  haunt 

my  memory, 
when  Venus-like,  on  the  bosom  of 

the  sea, 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Antony  and  of 

Caesar, 
I  appeared  in  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the 

Cydnus! 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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Actium  m'a  livree  au  vainqueur  qui  me 

brave; 
Mon  sceptre,  mes  tresors  ont  passe  dans 

ses  mains; 
Ma  beaute  me  restait,  et  les  mepris 

d'Octave 
Pour  me  vaincre  ont  fait  plus  que  le  fer 

des  Romains. 


Actium  delivered  me  to  the  conqueror  who 

rejects  me; 
my  sceptre,  my  treasure  have  passed  into  his 

hands; 
I  still  had  my  beauty — and  Octavian's 

scorn 
has  done  more  to  vanquish  me  than  Roman 

steel. 


Ah!  qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours,  tourment 

de  ma  memoire, 
Ou  sur  le  sein  des  mers,  comparable 

a  Venus, 
DAntoine  et  de  Cesar  reflechissant 

la  gloire, 
J'apparus  triomphante  aux  rives  du 

Cydnus! 
En  vain  de  l'art  epuisant  les 

secrets, 
J'ai  cache  sous  des  fleurs  les  fers  de 

l'esclavage; 
Rien  n'a  pu  du  vainqueur  desarmer  les 

decrets. 
Mes  pleurs  meme  ont  coule  sur  ses  mains 

repandus. 
J'ai  subi  l'affront  de  refus. 
Moi! . . .  qui  du  sein  des  mers,  comparable 

a  Venus, 
M'elancai  triomphante  aux  rive  du  Cydnus! 


Ah,  how  distant  are  those  days  that  haunt 

my  memory, 
when  Venus-like,  on  the  bosom  of 

the  sea, 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Antony  and  of 

Caesar, 
I  appeared  in  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the 

Cydnus! 
In  vain  have  I  searched  out  all  secrets 

known  to  art 
and  hidden  with  flowers  the  fetters  of  my 

slavery — 
nothing  could  bend  the  conqueror's 

decrees. 
Even  my  flowing  tears  ran  down  his 

hands. 
I  have  endured  the  insult  of  refusal. 
I! . . .  who  Venus-like  from  the  bosom  of 

the  sea 
sprang  in  triumph  upon  the  banks  of  Cydnus! 


Au  comble  des  revers,  qu'aurais-je  encor 

a  craindre? 
Reine  coupable,  que  dis-tu? 
Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de 

me  plaindre? 
Ai-je  pour  l'excuser  les  droits  de  la 

vertu? 
J'ai  d'un  epoux  deshonore  la  vie. 
C'est  par  moi  qu'aux  Romains  l'Egypte 

est  asservie, 
Et  que  d'Isis  l'ancien  culte  est  detruit. 
Quel  asile  chercher?  Sans  parents,  sans 

patrie, 
II  n'en  est  plus  pour  moi  que  l'eternelle 

nuit! 


In  this  extreme  disaster,  what  have  I  left 

to  fear? 
Guilty  queen,  what  do  you  say? 
Is  it  for  me  to  protest  the  fate  which 

crushes  me? 
Have  I  the  right  that  virtue  gives  to 

complain? 
I  dishonored  a  husband's  life. 
Because  of  me  Egypt  is  enslaved  by  the 

Romans 
and  Isis'  ancient  worship  destroyed. 
What  refuge  can  I  seek?  With  no  family,  no 

country, 
nothing  remains  for  me  but  everlasting 

night! 


Meditation  Meditation 

("How  if  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb . . ." — Shakespeare) 


Grands  Pharaons,  nobles  Lagides, 
Verrez-vous  entrer  sans  courroux, 
Pour  dormir  dans  vos  pyramides, 
Une  reine  indigne  de  vous? 

Grands  Pharaons,  etc. 

Non! . . .  non,  de  vos  demeures  funebres 

Je  profanerais  la  splendeur. 

Rois,  encor  au  sein  des  tenebres, 

Vous  me  fuirez,  avec  horreur. 


Great  Pharaohs,  noble  Ptolemies, 

will  you  without  wrath  behold  her  enter  here 

to  sleep  within  your  pyramids, 

a  queen  unworthy  of  you? 

Great  Pharoahs,  etc. 

No!  No,  I  should  profane  the  splendor 

of  your  burying-place. 

Kings,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  darkness, 

you  would  shun  me  with  horror. 
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Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de 

me  plaindre? 
Ai-je  pour  l'accuser,  ai-je  le  droit  de  la 

vertu? 
Par  moi  nos  Dieux  ont  fui 

d'Alexandrie. 
D'Isis  le  culte  est  detruit. 
Grands  Pharaons,  nobles  Lagides, 
Vous  me  fuiriez  avec  horreur! 

Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de 

me  plaindre? 
Ai-je  pour  l'accuser,  ai-je  le  droit  de  la 

vertu? 
Grands  Pharaons,  nobles  Lagides, 
Verrez-vous  entrer  sans  courroux, 
Pour  dormir  dans  vos  pyramides, 
Une  reine  indigne  de  vous? 
Non,  j'ai  d'un  epoux  deshonore  la  vie. 
Sa  cendre  est  sous  mes  yeux,  son  ombre 

me  poursuit. 
C'est  par  moi  qu'aux  Romains  l'Egypte 

est  asservie. 
Par  moi  nos  Dieux  ont  fui  les  murs 

d'Alexandrie, 
Et  d'Isis  le  culte  est  detriut. 

Osiris  proscrit  ma  couronne. 
ATyphonje  livre  mes  jours! 
Contre  l'horreur  qui  m'environne 
Un  vil  reptile  est  mon  recours. 

Dieux  du  Nil,  vous  m'avez  trahie! 
Octave  m'attend  a  son  char. 
Cleopatre  en  quittant  la  vie 
Redevient  digne  de  Cesar! 

— P.A.  Vieillard 


Is  it  for  me  to  protest  at  the  fate  which 

crushes  me? 
Have  I  the  right  that  virtue  gives  to 

complain? 
Because  of  me  our  gods  have  fled  from 

Alexandria, 
and  Isis'  worship  is  destroyed. 
Great  Pharaohs,  nobles  PLoiemies, 
you  would  shun  me  with  horror! 

Is  it  for  me  to  protest  at  the  fate  which 

crushes  me? 
Have  I  the  right  that  virtue  gives  to 

complain? 
Great  Pharaohs,  noble  Ptolemies, 
will  you  without  wrath  behold  her  enter  here 
to  sleep  within  your  pyramids, 
a  queen  unworthy  of  you? 
No,  I  have  dishonored  a  husband's  life. 
His  ashes  are  before  my  eyes,  his  shade 

pursues  me. 
Because  of  me  Egypt  is  enslaved  to  the 

Romans. 
Because  of  me  our  gods  have  fled  from  the 

walls  of  Alexandria, 
and  Isis'  worship  is  destroyed. 

Osiris  proscribes  my  crown. 
ToTyphon  I  consign  my  life! 
Against  the  horror  that  besets  me 
a  vile  reptile  is  my  recourse. 

Gods  of  the  Nile,  you  have  betrayed  me! 
Octavian  awaits  me  at  his  chariot. 
Cleopatra,  in  leaving  life, 
becomes  once  more  worthy  of  Caesar! 


IVATAH^M 

"VIVE 

LA  FRANCE" 

TANGLEWOOD  KS— 

You  can  listen  to  Tanglewod  LIVE  only 
on  The  WAMC  Public  Radio  Network. 

Send  your  contributions  to: 

WAMC 

Box  13000 

Albany,  New  York  1 221 2 

and  say  "In  honor  of  Tanglewood" 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the 
Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7,  1875,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  December  28, 1937.  He  composed  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  in  1907,  dedicat- 
ing it  "a  mon  cher  maitre  Charles  de  Beriot, "  and  the  work  was  first  heard  at  the  Colonne  Con- 
certs, at  the  Theatre  du  Chdtelet,  Paris,  on  March  15,  1908,  under  the  direction  ofEdouard 
Colonne.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  November  12, 1909.  Karl 
Muck  introduced  the  work  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  November  1914.  Charles  Munch 
led  the  first  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1951;  the  orchestras  only  other  Tanglewood 
performance  took  place  under  the  direction  ofSixten  Ehrling  in  August  1968.  Rapsodie  es- 
pagnole is  scored  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  sarrusophone  (here  taken  by  contrabassoon) ,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
castanets,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  best  Spanish  music  composed  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  was  written  by  French  or  Russian  composers:  Bizet,  Lalo, 
Chabrier,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and,  later,  Debussy  and  Ravel.  For  Ravel,  at  least,  this 
Iberian  bent  was,  in  part,  genetic,  since  his  mother  was  Basque  and  his  birthplace  was 
in  the  Pyrenees  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Spanish  border.  He  grew  up  hearing 
Spanish  rhythms  and  Basque  lullabies,  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  should  have 
introduced  Spanish  elements  as  exotic  and  coloristic  touches  in  a  number  of  major 
works,  among  them  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  and  the  short  opera  L'Heure  espagnole,  which 
were  composed  at  almost  the  same  time  and  played  a  part  in  the  establishment  of  his 
early  reputation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Ravel  was  unknown  before  he  wrote  them.  His  Pavanepour 
une  Infante  defunte  had  already  set  out  on  the  triumphant  march  to  the  popular  success 
it  has  never  lost.  A  piano  piece  called  Jeux  d'eau  revealed  new  possibilities  in  post- 
Lisztian  keyboard  virtuosity.  And  his  string  quartet  in  F  established  itself  firmly  in  the 
repertoire  almost  at  once.  In  addition  to  such  normal  reasons  for  a  composer  to  be 
known,  Ravel  was  also  notorious  for  a  scandal  in  the  administration  of  the  Prix  de 
Rome  at  the  Conservatory,  which  he  had  tried  for  four  separate  times  without  success. 
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He  reached  the  finals  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903  and  composed  the  requisite  cantata  for 
the  judges'  final  deliberations.  In  each  case  his  work  lost  to  another  conservatory 
student  and  he  missed  a  chance  for  the  award,  which  was  not  only  prestigious  but 
quite  lucrative  as  well,  a  stipend  to  support  him  for  four  years  while  living  at  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  (housed  then,  as  now,  in  the  Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincio, 
with  elaborate  gardens  and  a  spectacular  view  over  the  city).*  He  failed  to  enter  in 
1904,  but  by  1905,  the  last  year  that  he  fell  within  the  age  limit,  he  tried  again — this 
time  as  an  established  composer,  but  one  whose  music  was  aesthetically  quite  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  judges.  His  preliminary  choral  piece  and  fugue  broke  the  rules  so  fla- 
grantly that  he  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  finals  (it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote  the 
"errors"  intentionally  to  play  politics  with  the  hidebound  panel  of  judges).  In  any 
case,  the  "affaire  Ravel"  quickly  mushroomed  into  a  major  scandal  at  the  Conservatory; 
it  continued  until  the  director,  Theodore  Dubois,  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Faure 
and  other  more  open-minded  musicians. f 

Ravel  himself  embarked  upon  a  period  of  very  fruitful  composition,  including  his 
first  opera  and  his  first  major  orchestral  score,  both  products  of  the  year  1907.  For  the 
orchestral  work,  which  became  Rapsodie  espagnole,  Ravel  went  back  to  a  two-piano 
Habanera  he  had  composed  in  1895.  It  became  the  first  movement  of  Sites  auriculaires , 
which  had  its  first  (and  almost  last)  performance  in  1898;  the  two  pianists  didn't  man- 
age to  stay  together  very  well,  and  the  only  person  to  evince  any  real  interest  was 
Claude  Debussy,  who  borrowed  the  score  from  Ravel.  It  was  a  perceptive  choice: 
Habanera  is  probably  the  most  characteristic  piece  the  twenty-year-old  Ravel  had  writ- 
ten at  that  time,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  went  back  to  it  a  dozen  years 
later,  he  made  remarkably  few  changes  in  the  process  of  orchestrating  it  as  the  third 
section  of  his  Iberian  orchestral  suite. 

For  all  that  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  was  his  first  large  orchestral  work  (not  counting  an 
overture  called  Sheherazade,  performed  in  1898  and  promptly  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
poser), Ravel  seems  to  have  written  it  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  When  he  found  it 
hard  to  work  out  the  new  piece  in  the  clamor  of  his  Paris  apartment,  which  he  was 
sharing  with  his  parents  and  his  brother,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  Polish 
couple,  Ida  and  Cipa  Godebski,  to  live  on  their  yacht,  where  he  could  avoid  unneces- 
sary interruptions.  He  stayed  the  month  of  August  1907,  during  which  time  he  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  the  Rapsodie.  (This  was  not,  incidentally,  a  sea  voyage;  the  yacht  was 
moored  at  the  dock  the  whole  time  and  became  simply  a  kind  of  floating  hotel  for  the 
composer.) 

The  Rapsodie  espagnole  consists  of  four  movements,  the  first  of  which,  Prelude  a  la 
nuit,  is  largely  color  and  atmosphere,  with  the  soft  ostinato  descent  of  the  four-note 
theme — F,  E,  D,  C-sharp — projected  in  duple  cross-rhythms  against  the  triple  meter. 


*The  Prix  de  Rome  was  awarded  annually  between  1803  and  1968.  Perusal  of  a  complete  list  of 
the  winners  is  both  astonishing  and  depressing  on  two  counts:  the  large  number  of  prizewin- 
ners who  never  again  did  anything  to  justify  the  award,  and  the  large  number  of  significant 
French  composers  who  were  passed  over  entirely.  Among  the  best-known  winners  were  Ber- 
lioz, Gounod,  Bizet,  and  Debussy,  as  well  as  Henri  Rabaud,  who  was  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  one  season,  1918-19,  after  which  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  com- 
position. The  composers  who  beat  out  Ravel  were  Andre  Caplet,  Ayme  Kunc,  and  Raoul 
Laparra. 

tAnother  reason  why  the  scandal  erupted  so  violently  when  it  came  was  that  the  finalists  were 
all  students  of  one  of  the  judges,  Charles  Lenepveu,  completely  freezing  out  the  students  of 
the  other  two  professors  of  composition,  Gabriel  Faure  and  Charles-Marie  Widor,  both  of 
whom  were  more  distinguished  composers  (Lenepveu  is  remembered  primarily  for  his  connec- 
tion with  the  "affaire  Raver  and  as  a  musically  conservative  "honest  academic"). 
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It  is  night  music  that  is  controlled  and  spare  in  its  lushness.  The  spirit  of  the  dance 
breaks  in  with  the  Malaguena,  based  on  a  dance  style  from  Malaga  (though  Ravel 
treats  it  with  considerable  freedom);  its  characteristic  rhythm  has  been  employed  by 
many  composers  to  suggest  Spain.  A  reference  to  the  descending  four-note  theme  of 
the  Prelude  reappears  as  a  unifying  element  at  the  end  of  the  section.  The  Habanera, 
too,  is  a  dance  with  a  characteristic  rhythm  that  marks  it  at  once  as  Spanish  (as  Bizet 
had  already  recognized  in  Carmen).  It  has  been  suggested  thac  this  movement  goes 
back  to  a  song  sung  to  Ravel  in  childhood  by  his  mother,  which  would  explain  his 
continuing  fondness  for  it,  even  to  the  point  of  his  picking  up  an  old  piano  work  for 
orchestral  treatment.  The  last  movement,  Feria,  depicts  a  festival  with  a  variety  of 
tunes  all  in  popular  styles,  castanets  for  local  color,  and  a  brilliant  climax  with  mate- 
rials piled  up  in  sonorous  confusion. 

When  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  had  its  first  performance,  about  half  a  year  after  its 
composition,  the  hall  was  filled  in  the  usual  social  strata — the  boxes  and  seats  on  the 
floor  with  the  wealthy  and  socially  prominent,  the  galleries  with  artists,  musicians, 
and  students.  Upstairs  everyone  was  prepared  to  cheer  Ravel's  new  work;  downstairs 
the  reaction  was,  at  the  least,  unenthusiastic.  The  enthusiasts  in  the  gallery  demanded 
an  encore  of  the  Malaguena,  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  composer  Florent  Schmitt 
bellowed,  "Play  it  once  more  for  those  down  below  who  haven't  understood  it!"  It 
wasn't  long,  though,  before  even  the  holders  of  the  highest-priced  tickets  came  to 
regard  the  work  as  an  endearing  showpiece  by  one  of  the  real  masters  of  the  orches- 
tral palette. 

— S.L. 

A  relatively  insignificant  postscript:  If  you  like  the  Rapsodie  espagnole,  enjoy  reading 
detective  stories,  and  occasionally  attend  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood,  you  may  enjoy 
reading  Lucille  Kallen's  C.B.  Oldfield:  The  Tanglewood  Murder  (Wyndham),  in  which  a 
performance  of  Ravel's  piece  in  the  Shed  at  Tanglewood  plays  a  part  in  the  mystery — 
and  that's  all  I  intend  to  reveal.  (Regular  concertgoers  may  notice  that  the  author 
makes  one  serious  mistake  in  describing  concert  protocol;  it  is  necessary  for  the 
climactic  scene,  but  does  not  affect  the  solution  of  the  mystery.) 


Jacques  Offenbach 

Barcarolle  from  Les  Conies  d 'Hoffmann 

Jacques  (Jacob)  Offenbach  was  born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  on  June  20,  1819,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  October  5, 1880.  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  (The  Tales  of  Hoffmann)  was  his  final  work, 
left  partly  unfinished  by  Offenbach  and  completed  by  Ernest  Guiraud.  It  was  first  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique  on  February  10, 1881.  This  is  the  first  performance  of  any  music  from  the  opera 
on  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert.  The  Barcarolle  calls  for  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano, 
offstage  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  often  happens  (though  times  are  perhaps  changing)  that  serious  musicians  make 
condescending  remarks  about  composers  whose  principal  success  was  in  the  light 
musical  theater.  All  of  the  major  operetta  composers  of  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries — including  Offenbach,  Strauss,  Suppe,  Lehar,  Sullivan,  and  Her- 
bert— attempted  at  least  once  to  write  a  serious  opera  in  order  to  raise  their  status  in 
the  musical  heirarchy,  from  composers  of  "mere"  entertainment  to  something  more 
noble — or  at  least  more  ponderous!  Few  of  these  operas  have  been  heard  since  their 
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original  performances.  The  only  one  that  fits  in  the  general  operatic  repertory  is 
Offenbach's  final  work,  which  in  even  the  most  opprobrious  circles  manages  to  temper 
the  charges  of  naughtiness  and  impropriety  that  circled  around  many  of  his  delecta- 
ble operettas. 

The  libretto,  by  Jules  Barbier,  is  based  on  an  earlier  play  by  Barbier  and  Michel 
Carre  produced  in  Paris  in  1851  and  based  in  turn  on  three  of  the  short  stories  of  the 
German  author,  composer,  and  jurist  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  (1776-1822),  The  play  ar- 
ranged three  of  Hoffmann's  fantastical  short  stories  as  if  they  were  episodes  in  the 
author's  own  love  life,  and  set  them  into  a  framework  of  a  prologue  in  which  the  au- 
thor prepares  to  recount  the  unhappy  story  of  his  loves  and  an  epilogue  that  shows 
him,  in  "real  life,"  losing  out  yet  again. 

Offenbach  evidently  left  a  complete  vocal  score  at  his  death,  and  his  family  asked 
Ernest  Guiraud  to  prepare  it  for  performance  at  the  Opera-Comique.  Guiraud  was 
required  by  the  theater  to  compose  music  in  place  of  spoken  dialogue  (a  function  he 
also  fulfilled  in  the  best-known  version  of  Bizet's  Carmen),  and  to  redistribute  some  of 
the  music  among  the  various  acts.  Six  years  later  the  theater  burned  down,  with  the 
loss  of  many  musical  manuscripts,  including  what  was  left  of  Offenbach's  original 
score,  so  it  is  hard  to  know  exactly  what  changes  Guiraud  made.  Some  productions 
reverse  the  order  of  the  second  and  third  acts;  this  would  lead  to  endless  confusion  in 
identifying  them,  except  that  it  has  become  traditional  to  identify  the  acts  not  by 
number  but  by  the  name  of  the  woman  with  whom  Hoffmann  was  in  love  in  each  case. 

The  famous  Barcarolle  comes  from  the  "Giulietta  act,"  which  takes  place  in  Venice. 
The  term  "barcarolle"  comes  from  the  Italian  word  "barca,"  or  "boat,"  in  particular  a 
small  boat  such  as  might  operate  on  the  waters  of  a  lagoon.  Since  Venice  is  built  on  a 
lagoon  with  canals  as  roadways,  the  principal  vehicle  is  a  boat  of  some  kind  or  other, 
so  "boat  songs"  (as  we  might  translate  "barcarolles")  have  naturally  tended  to  sym- 
bolize that  city.  Here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  act,  Offenbach  uses  the  rocking  6/8 
rhythm  and  the  lulling  melody  to  place  the  listener  at  once  in  Venice  while  at  the 
same  time  to  characterize  the  lazy  sensuality  of  the  city  and  the  characters  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  story. 

— S.L. 


Barcarolle 

Belle  nuit,  6  nuit  d'amour, 
Souris  a  nos  ivresses! 
Nuit  plus  douce  que  le  jour, 
O  belle  nuit  d'amour! 


Fair  night,  o  night  of  love, 
smile  upon  our  revels! 
Night  sweeter  than  the  day, 
o  fair  night  of  love! 


Le  temps  fuit  et  sans  retour 
Emporte  nos  tendresses, 
Loin  de  cet  heureux  sejour 
Le  temps  fuit  sans  retour. 
Zephirs  embrases, 
Versez-vous  vos  caresses, 
Donnez-vous  vos  baisers! 
Versez-nous  vos  baisers! 
Ah!— 

Belle  nuit,  6  nuit  d'amour, 
Ah!  souris  a  nos  ivresses! 
Souris  a  nos  ivresses! 
Nuit  d'amour! 
O  belle  nuit  d'amour! 
Ah!  ah!  ah! 


Time  flies  and  without  returning 

bears  away  our  fond  caresses, 

far  from  this  happy  abode 

time  flies  without  returning. 

Burning  zephyrs 

breathe  over  us  your  caresses, 

give  us  your  kisses! 

Breathe  over  us  your  kisses! 

Ah!— 

Fair  night,  o  night  of  love, 

Ah!  smile  upon  our  revels! 

Smile  upon  our  revels! 

Night  of  love! 

O  fair  night  of  love! 

Ah!  ah!  ah! 
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Week  7 


Jacques  Offenbach 

"La  Lettre  de  Perichole,"  from  La  Perichole 


Jacques  (Jacob)  Offenbach  was  born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  on  June  20,  1819,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  October  5, 1880.  La  Perichole,  one  of  his  most  successful  operettas,  on  a  libretto  by  Jacques 
Meilhac  and  Ludovic  Halevy,  was  first  performed  in  a  two-act  version  at  Offenbach's  own  theater, 
the  Varietes,  on  October  6,  1868,  and  then  in  an  enlarged  three-act  version  at  the  same  theater  on 
April  25, 1874.  This  is  the  first  performance  of  any  music  from  the  operetta  in  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert.  "Perichole  s  Letter"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  realize  that  the  greatest  boulevardier  of  all  nineteenth-century 
French  composers,  the  one  who  (through  ridicule)  best  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Empire,  was  a  German  by  birth.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  German  compos- 
ers rarely  wrote  music  to  make  one  laugh.  Offenbach  rarely  wrote  anything  else.  Of- 
fenbach went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  order  to  study  music.  He  was  already 
an  accomplished  cellist  and  played  in  a  trio  with  his  brother  Julius  and  sister  Isabella, 
who  played  violin  and  piano  respectively.  The  boys  soon  came  to  be  known  as  Jules 
and  Jacques  instead  of  Julius  and  Jacob;  the  change  symbolized  their  wholehearted 
adoption  of  French  tastes.  After  a  career  as  a  cello  virtuoso  and  salon  favorite,  Jacques 
Offenbach  found  his  true  metier  in  the  theater.  From  1855  until  his  death  he  turned 
out  a  string  of  utterly  delicious  works  of  satirical  buffoonery  with  a  melodic  flair  and 
rhythmic  deftness  that  made  him  the  toast  of  Paris. 

Offenbach  was  blessed  in  having  truly  funny,  original  librettists  as  collaborators 
(Arthur  Sullivan  was  similarly  blessed;  for  the  most  part  Johann  Strauss  and  Victor 
Herbert  were  not).  They  gave  him  funny  situations  (often  with  pointed  political  satire 
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COIGOT6  FARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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inherent  in  plots  drawn  from  classical  mythology),  and  he  responded  with  music  that 
was  by  turns  lyrical  and  rowdy.  Of  the  nearly  100  operettas  that  he  composed,  large 
and  small,  the  most  popular  and  best-known  are  Orpheus  in  the  Underworld  (for  its 
cancan),  La  Vie parisienne  (for  brilliance  and  sparkle),  Le  Belle  Helene  (perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  his  operettas),  and  La  Perichole  (for  its  charm;  in  the  original  production, 
Perichole  was  played  by  Hortense  Schneider,  the  greatest  French  operetta  star  of  the 
century). 

Unlike  Orpheus  and  Helen,  La  Perichole  is  not  set  in  classical  Greece,  and  unlike  La  Vie 
parisienne,  it  is  not  a  modern-day  satire.  Its  exotic  setting  is  Peru  perhaps  a  century 
before  Offenbach's  time.  The  principal  character,  known  only  as  Perichole,  is  a  charm- 
ing woman  who  sings  for  her  supper  with  her  companion  and  lover  Paquilo.  Perichole 
and  Paquillo  sing  in  the  streets  for  pennies,  but  when  Perichole  goes  into  the  crowd  to 
pass  the  hat  to  willing  gentlemen,  the  jealous  Paquillo  turns  offensive  and  argumenta- 
tive, with  the  result  that  the  couple  find  themselves  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Left 
alone  for  a  moment,  Perichole  receives  an  offer  of  dinner  from  the  Viceroy  of  Peru, 
who  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her,  with  the  veiled  suggestion  that  she  become  his 
mistress.  "Perichole's  Letter"  is  the  number  she  sings  as  she  writes  to  her  lover,  inform- 
ing him — oh,  so  delicately! — of  this  state  of  affairs.  Offenbach's  melodic  warmth 
expresses  Perichole's  fondness  for  Paquillo  and  her  hope  that  all  will  work  out  in  the 
end.  (It  does,  but — of  course — only  after  many  twists  and  turns  of  the  plot.) 

— S.L. 


La  Lettre  de  Perichole 

O  mon  cher  amant,  je  te  jure, 
Que  je  t'aime  de  tout  mon  coeur; 
Mais,  vrai,  la  misere  est  trop  dure, 
Et  nous  avons  trop  de  malheur! 
Tu  dois  le  comprendre  toi-meme, 
Que  cela  ne  saurait  durer, 
Et  qu'il  vaut  mieux . . .  (Dieu  que  je 

t'aime!) 
Et  qu'il  vaut  mieux  nos  separer! 
Crois-tu  qu'on  puisse  etre  bien  tendre, 
Alors  que  Ton  manque  de  pain?  . . . 
A  quels  transports  peut-on  s'attendre, 

en  s'aimant  quand  on  meurt  de  faim? 
Je  suis  faible,  car  je  suis  femme, 
et  j'aurais  rendu,  quelque  jour, 
le  dernier  soupir,  ma  chere  ame, 
croyant  en  pousser  un  d'amour . . . 

Ces  paroles-la  sont  cruelles, 

Je  le  sais  bien  . . .  mais,  que  veux-tu? 

Pour  les  choses  essentielles, 

Tu  peux  compter  sur  ma  vertu, 

Je  t'adore! . . .  si  je  suis  folle, 

C'est  de  toi! . . .  Compte  la-dessus  . . . 

Et  je  signe:  La  Perichole, 

Qui  t'aime,  mais  qui  n'en  peut  plus! 


O,  my  dear  love,  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart; 
but  truly,  our  misery  is  too  much, 
and  we  are  much  too  unfortunate. 
You  must  understand  yourself 
that  it  could  not  go  on, 
that  it  is  best . . .  (Oh,  God,  how  I 

love  you!) 
that  it's  best  for  us  to  part! 
Do  you  think  one  can  be  loving 
when  even  food  is  lacking?  . . . 
What  joyous  transports  can  you 

expect 
in  loving  while  dying  of  hunger? 
I  am  weak,  because  I  am  a  woman, 
and  one  day  I'd  have  passed  away 
my  dear  soul, 
instead  of  moaning  with  ecstasy  of 

love . . . 
These  words  are  cruel, 
I  know  . . .  but,  what  do  you  want? 
As  for  essentials, 
you  can  count  on  my  virtue . . . 
I  adore  you! ...  If  I  am  mad, 
it  is  mad  for  you! . . .  Count  on  it! . . . 
And  I  sign  myself:  La  Perichole, 
who  loves  you,  but  who  can  stand  it 

no  longer. 
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Week  7 


THE  BROOKLYN  PHILHARMONIC 

1989/90  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  SERIES 
LUKAS  FOSS  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL! 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  1  5  AT  8:00  P.M. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 

MOZART,  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  ("Prague") 

MOZART,  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

PLUS  FOUR  CONCERTS  AT  BAM! 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m.  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m. 
In  The  BAM  Opera  House 


DEC.  15,  16  &  17 


DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES, 

Conductor 

OSCAR  SHUMSKY,  Violin 

MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  6 

in  A  minor 

HINDEMITH,  Kammermusik  No.  4 

for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


APRIL  6,  7,  &  8 


MARCH  9,  10  &  11 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  Violin 

GARY  HOFFMAN,  Cello 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  Piano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


MAY  4,  5  &  6 


KENT  NAGANO,  Conductor 

JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 

Soloists  from  II  Piccolo 

Teatro  dell'Opera 

MESSIAEN,  Vitrail  des  Oiseaux 

(U.S.  Premiere) 
CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  minor 

RAVEL,  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 

(Concert  Version) 

SUBSCRIBE  BY  PHONE 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CARMEN  BALTHROP,  Soprano 

RUBY  HINDS,  Mezzo-Soprano 

VINCENZO  MANNO,  Tenor 

HOWARD  RAY,  Bass 

THE  NEW  YORK 

CHORAL  SOCIETY 

ROBERT  BASS,  Director 

VERDI,  Requiem 


718)  622-1000 


THIS  AD  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  BY 


GRENADIER  REALTY  CORP., 

MANAGING  AGENT  OF  STARRETT  AT  SPRING  CREEK 


Georges  Bizet 

Chorus  and  Habanera  from  Carmen 
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Georges  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold  Bizet  was  born  in  Paris  on  October  25,  1838,  and  died  in 
Bougival,  near  Paris,  on  June  3, 1875.  His  most  successful  work,  the  opera  Carmen,  was  the 
last  piece  he  composed;  it  was  premiered  in  Paris  on  March  3, 187 5,  just  three  months  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  The  orchestra  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  snare  drum, 
harp,  and  strings. 

Bizet's  Carmen,  justifiably  one  of  the  most  popular  operas  ever  composed,  aroused 
shivers  of  concern  from  the  director  of  the  Opera-Comique,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
duced. The  Opera-Comique  was,  after  all,  a  family  theater,  a  place  of  long  and  un- 
changing traditions.  The  works  presented  there — lighter  operas  that  were  largely 
sung,  but  contained  spoken  dialogue — had  certain  conventions  that  the  audience 
expected:  a  heroine  of  spotless  purity,  who  might  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Fate  (and  of 
Man)  but  would  eventually  win  out;  a  hero  of  bold  courage  and  unchanging  rectitude 
who  usually  comes  across  as  a  prude,  but  naturally  wins  the  girl  in  the  end;  a  villain, 
usually  a  baritone  or  bass,  of  unadulterated  evil  intentions;  and  a  happy  ending. 

Bizet  happily  tossed  each  of  these  conventions  out  the  window  in  selecting  Prosper 
Merimee's  novel  Carmen  as  the  basis  for  an  opera  and  then  browbeating  his  librettists 
to  give  him  the  realistic  situations  he  wanted — even  to  the  extent  of  writing  some  of 
the  libretto  himself  when  they  wanted  to  tone  down  the  harsh  and  realistic  story  of 
the  moral  decline  of  a  simple  country  boy  to  a  deserter,  smuggler,  and  eventually 
tormented  murderer.  Although  the  librettists  Meilhac  and  Halevy  created  a  pure 
heroine,  Micaela,  as  a  foil  to  the  seductive  Carmen,  Bizet  gave  her  music  in  the  spirit 
of  Gounod  that  made  her  come  across  as  vapid;  he  was  interested  in  the  gypsy  girl, 
Carmen,  who  was  the  opposite  of  everything  the  Opera-Comique  stood  for  in  family 
entertainment.  Other  operas  (notably  Traviata)  had  depicted  women  whose  morals 
were  less  than  impeccable,  but  Bizet  actually  showed  Carmen  seducing  Jose  right  on 
stage  during  the  course  of  the  first  act — the  first  step  in  his  moral  decline.  Carmen's 
love  is  capricious  and  intense;  it  leads  men  to  vie  for  her  favors.  In  the  end,  it  leads  to 
her  murder — and  on  stage  to  boot!  One  of  the  directors  of  the  company  is  said  to 
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have  resigned  because  he  could  not  persuade  Bizet  to  give  Carmen  a  happy  ending! 

Nobody  knew  quite  what  to  make  of  it.  The  librettists  had  worked  for  years  with 
Offenbach,  and  audiences  expected  something  light  and  frothy.  As  each  of  the  four 
acts  went  on,  the  audience  became  quieter  and  quieter,  until  there  was  nearly  dead 
silence  at  the  end.  Though  the  work  was  performed  forty-three  times  that  season,  it 
never  filled  the  house,  and  the  management  was  reduced  to  virtually  giving  tickets 
away.  By  the  time  the  run  had  ended,  the  composer  was  dead,  an  apparent  failure. 

But  soon  thereafter — in  October  of  the  same  year — a  production  in  Vienna  began 
the  opera's  worldwide  march  of  success.  Yet  it  was  not  the  same  opera  that  Bizet  had 
written  for  Paris.  In  between  musical  numbers,  the  plot  at  the  Opera-Comique  had 
been  told  in  spoken  dialogue,  which  had  revealed  many  things  about  the  backgrounds 
and  relationships  of  the  characters  and  about  their  motivations.  For  the  Vienna  Opera 
the  work  had  to  be  sung  throughout,  so  the  manager  commissioned  Ernest  Guiraud 
to  create  recitative  to  replace  the  dialogue.  Guiraud  went  about  his  task  seriously;  he 
quoted  many  of  Bizet's  musical  ideas,  and  he  attempted  to  imitate  his  style.  But  inevi- 
tably he  had  to  cut  so  much  from  the  dialogue  that  many  of  the  sharp  points  of  the 
drama  got  blunted.  Yet  this  is  how  Carmen  became  known  to  the  world  at  large.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  welcome  trend  to  return  to  Bizet's  original  form,  which  re- 


You  are  invited  to  take 
complimentary 

Guided  Tours  of 
Tanglewood 

Wednesdays  10:30-11 :30  am 
Saturdays  1 :  15-2:00  pm 
Continuing  through  August  26 

Tours  will  start  and  finish 
at  the  Friends  Office. 
Please  register  at  the  Friends 
Office,  Main  Gate,  Tanglewood, 
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THERE'S  LIFE  AFTER  TANGLEWOOD ! 


WHERE  THE  STARS  SHINE  BRIGHTEST! 

STOCKBRIDGE  CABARET 


August  11  &  12 
August  18  &  19 
August  25  &  26 


Marilyn  Sokol 
Laurie  Beechman 
Rita  McKenzie  in 
"Call  Me  Ethel!" 

2  SHOWS  8:30  &  11:30 

(second  show  begins  after  Tanglewood  ends) 

$25.  includes  light  refreshments  &  show 
ringside  an  additional  $10. 

THE  COMEDY  ELITE 
(Something  silly  for  supper) . . . 

HOW  ABOUT  A  QUIET  EVENING 
WITH  A  FEW  LAUGHS... 

Sundays  at  7,  July  9 -September  3 

An  elegant  picnic  and  light  entertainment 
in  the  formal  garden  followed  by  The  Hottest 
Talent  from  New  York's  top-notch  Comedy 
Clubs!  $20. 

The  DeSisto  Estate 

Route  183,  Stockbridge,  MA 

(2  minutes  past  Tanglewood  main  gate) 

Reservations  and  Information: 

(413)  298-4032  Visa/Mastercard  accepted 

Proceeds  to  Benefit  DeSisto  School  Performing  Arts  Program 
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mains  one  of  the  most  effective  operas  ever  written,  equally  successful  in  musical  and 
theatrical  terms. 

The  "Habanera"  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  and  original  number  in  the  score,  with 
its  characteristic  dance  rhythm  underlying  the  seductive  melody  that  slinks  chromati- 
cally down  the  scale.  Ironically,  the  melody  was  not  an  original  tune  by  Bizet.  He  had 
apparently  heard  and  subconsciously  recalled  a  song  entitled  ElArreglito  ou  la  Promesse 
de  manage  by  a  Spanish-American  composer  named  Sebastian  Yradier  (1809-65). 
Having  heard  it  sung  as  a  folk  song,  Bizet  based  the  Habanera  on  what  he  recalled  of 
it.  When  its  authorship  was  pointed  out  to  him  he  duly  added  a  footnote  to  the  pub- 
lished score  to  set  the  matter  straight.  Yet  Bizet's  version  turns  a  little  drawing-room 
genre  piece  into  a  passage  of  dramatic  genious,  highlighting  its  erotic  quality,  which 
perfectly  characterizes  his  capricious  heroine. 

The  present  performance  employs  the  critical  edition  of  Fritz  Oeser,  which  offers 
some  interesting  (though  hotly  discussed)  variants  on  the  traditional  version.  Oeser 
inserted  all  the  music  that  Bizet  wrote  for  Carmen,  including  some  passages  that  the 
composer  cut  either  during  rehearsals  or  after  the  premiere  because  they  slowed  the 
action.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  all  of  this  unknown  music  (the  Metropolitan  Opera 
produced  and  recorded  Oeser's  edition  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
some  years  ago),  but  Bizet  himself  would  be  the  first  to  complain  if  it  should  become 
the  standard  form  of  the  opera.  He  worked  hard  to  trim  the  piece  of  time-wasting 
excess,  to  make  it  a  fast-moving  drama.  In  the  portion  to  be  performed  here,  the 
passage  sung  by  the  Young  Men  beginning  "Sansfaire  les  cruelles"  was  one  of  Oeser's 
supplements  to  the  score;  Bizet  no  doubt  removed  it  because  the  dramatic  point  had 
already  been  made  and  it  delayed  the  arrival  of  his  heroine,  for  whom  everyone — 
onstage  and  in  the  audience — is  waiting.  The  Habanera  is  the  familiar  piece,  though: 
Bizet  got  that  right  the  first  time. 

— S.L. 


Chorus  and  Habanera 


La  cloche  a  sonne;  nous,  des 

ouvrieres, 
nous  venons  ici  guetter  le  retour; 
et  nous  vous  suivrons, 
brunes  cigarieres, 
en  vous  murmurant  des  propos 

d'amour! 


YOUNG  MEN 

The  bell  has  rung;  we  have  come 

to  watch  the  factory  girls  come  out; 
and  we  will  follow  you, 
black-haired  cigarette  girls, 
and  whisper  words  of  love  to  you! 


Voyez-les!  Regards  impudents, 
mines  coquettes, 
fumant  toutes  du  bout  des  dents 
la  cigarette. 


Dans  l'air,  nous  suivons  des  yeux 
la  fumee,  la  fumee 
qui  vers  le  cieux  monte, 
monte  parfumee. 


SOLDIERS 

Look  at  them!  Impudent  glances, 
flirtatious  looks, 
all  of  them  with  cigarettes 
between  their  teeth. 

CIGARETTE  GIRLS 

In  the  air,  we  follow  with  our  eyes 
the  smoke,  the  smoke 
that  rises  toward  the  sky, 
rises  with  a  sweet  smell. 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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Week  7 


Cela  monte  gentiment 

a  la  tete,  a  la  tete 

tout  doucement, 

cela  vous  met  Fame  en  fete! 

Le  doux  parler  des  amants, 

c'est  fumee! 

Leurs  transports  et  leur  serments, 

c'est  fumee! 

Dans  l'air  nous  suivons  des  yeux,  etc. 


Sans  faire  les  cruelles, 
ecoutez-nous,  les  belles, 
6  vous  que  nous  adorons, 
que  nous  idolatrons! 


Le  doux  parler  des  amants,  etc. 


O  vous  que  nous  aimons, 
ecoutez-nous,  les  belles! 


Mais  nous  ne  voyons  pas  la 
Carmencita! 


How  pleasantly  it  goes 

to  the  head,  to  the  head 

so  sweetly 

and  fills  your  soul  with  joy! 

The  sweet  talk  of  lovers — 

is  smoke! 

Their  transports  and  their  vows 

are  smoke! 

In  the  air,  follow  with  our  eyes,  etc. 

YOUNG  MEN 

Without  being  so  cruel, 
listen  to  us,  fair  ones, 
you  whom  we  adore, 
whom  we  idolize! 


CIGARETTE  GIRLS 

The  sweet  talk  of  lovers,  etc. 

YOUNG  MEN 

O  you,  whom  we  love, 
listen  to  us,  fair  ones! 

SOLDIERS 

But  we  don't  see  Carmencita! 


La  voila,  la  voila, 
viola  la  Carmencita! 


(Carmen  enters) 

CIGARETTE  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 

Here  she  is,  here  she  is, 
here  is  Carmencita! 


Carmen!  sur  tes  pas  nous  nous 

pressons  tous: 
Carmen!  sois  gentille,  au  moins 

reponds-nous 
et  dis-nous  quel  jour  tu  nous 

aimeras! 
Carmen,  dis-nous  quel  jour  tu  nous 

aimeras! 


YOUNG  MEN 

Carmen!  Here  we  are  all  close  around 

you: 
Carmen,  be  nice,  at  least  answer  us, 

Tell  us  what  day  you'll  love  us! 

Carmen,  tell  us  what  day  you'll  love 
us! 


Quand  je  vous  aimerai! 

Ma  foi,  je  ne  sais  pas. 

Peut-etre  jamais,  peut-etre  demain. 

Mais  pas  aujourd'hui,  c'est  certain. 

L'amour  est  un  oiseau  rebelle 
que  nul  ne  peut  apprivoiser, 
et  c'est  bien  en  vain  qu'on 

l'appelle, 
s'il  lui  convient  de  refuser. 
Rien  n'y  fait,  menace  ou  priere, 

l'un  parle  bien,  l'autre  se  tait; 


CARMEN 

When  I  will  love  you? 

I  have  no  idea. 

Perhaps  never,  perhaps  tomorrow. 

But  not  today:  that  is  certain. 

Love  is  a  rebel  bird 

that  no  one  can  ever  tame, 

and  it  is  vain  to  call  him, 

if  he  decides  not  to  come. 
Nothing  helps,  neither  threat  nor 

prayer, 
one  man  speaks  well,  another  is  silent; 
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et  c'est  1'autre  que  je  prefere, 
il  n'a  rien  dit  mais  il  me  plait. 
L'amour!  l'amour!  l'amour!  l'amour! 


it's  the  other  one  I  prefer: 
he's  silent,  but  he  pleases  me. 
Love! love! love! love! 


CIGARETTE  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 
L'amour  est  un  oiseau  rebelle,  etc.  Love  is  a  rebel  bird,  etc. 


L'amour  est  enfant  de  Boheme, 
il  n'a  jamais,  jamais  connu  de  loi; 
si  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas,  je  t'aime; 
si  je  t'aime,  prends  garde  a  toi! 
etc. 


CARMEN 

Love  is  a  gypsy  child 
that  has  never,  never  known  a  law; 
if  you  don't  love  me,  I'll  love  you; 
and  if  I  love  you,  watch  out! 


Prends  garde  a  toi! 

L'amour  est  enfant  de  Boheme,  etc 


CIGARETTE  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 

Watch  out! 

Love  is  a  gypsy  child,  etc. 


L'oiseau  que  tu  croyais  surprende 
battit  de  l'aile  et  s'envola; 
l'amour  est  loin,  tu  peux 

l'attendre; 
tu  ne  l'attends  plus,  il  est  la! 
Tout  autour  de  toi,  vite,  vite, 
il  vient,  s'en  va,  puis  il  revient; 
tu  crois  le  tenir,  il  t'evite, 
tu  crois  l'eviter,  il  te  tient. 
L'amour!  l'amour!  l'amour!  l'amour! 


CARMEN 

The  bird  you  thought  you  had  caught 
flaps  its  wings  and  flies  away; 
love  is  far  away,  you  can  wait  for  it; 

you  stop  waiting,  and  it's  there! 
All  around,  swift,  so  swift, 
it  comes,  it  goes,  it  comes  again; 
you  think  you've  got  it,  it's  gone, 
you  think  you're  free,  it  has  you! 
Love! love! love! love! 


CIGARETTE  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 


Tout  autour  de  toi,  vite,  vite,  etc. 


L'amour  est  enfant  de  Boheme,  etc. 
Si  je  t'aime,  prends  garde  a  toi! 


All  around,  swift,  so  swift,  etc. 

CARMEN 

Love  is  a  gypsy  child,  etc. 
And  if  I  love  you,  watch  out! 


CIGARETTE  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 


Prends  garde  a  toi! 

Watch  out! 

L'amour  est  enfante  de  Boheme, 

etc.               Love  is  a  gypsy  child,  etc. 

YOUNG  MEN 

Carmen!  sur  tes  pas  nous  nous 

Carmen!  Here  we  are  all  close  around 

pressons  tous: 

you: 

Carmen!  sois  gentille,  au  moins 

Carmen,  be  nice,  at  least  answer  us, 

reponds-nous 

Reponds-nous,  6  Carmen! 

Answer  us,  Carmen! 

Sois  gentille,  au  moins  reponds- 

Be  nice,  at  least  answer  us! 

nous! 

CIGARETTE  GIRLS 

L'amour  est  enfante  de  Boheme, 

etc.               Ix>ve  is  a  gypsy  child,  etc. 

29                                                            Week  7 

I    r«ca-v 


Opening  Night  Gala  1989 

ENJOY  AN  EVENING  WITH 

SEIJIOZAWAANDTHE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA! 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  28,  AT  8:30PM 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Frank  Lopardo,  fenor 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Requiem 


For  ticket  information,  write: 
Opening  Night  Gala  1989, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  MA  02115; 
or  call  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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ARTISTS 


Jessye  Norman 

One  of  the  most 
acclaimed  artists 
of  our  time, 
soprano  Jessye 
Norman  regu- 
larly appears 
with  the  world's 
most  prestigious 
orchestras  and 
opera  companies 
and  in  recital  in 
major  music  centers  worldwide.  Recent 
seasons  have  included  appearances  with 
the  major  orchestras  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  Her  1988-89  season  included 
recitals  in  New  York,  Vienna,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and  a 
third  trip  to  the  Far  East  with  performances 
in  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taipei.  On  July 
14,  1989,  her  singing  of  the  Marseillaise 
capped  the  spectacular  festivities  telecast 
worldwide  from  Paris  commemorating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille.  Also  during  1988-89,  Ms.  Norman 
made  history  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
when  she  appeared  in  that  company's  first 
presentation  of  a  one-character  opera, 
Schoenberg's  Erwartung,  paired  with  Bar- 
tok's  Bluebeards  Castle  with  Ms.  Norman  as 
Judith  and  telecast  on  PBS's  "Live  from  the 
Met."  The  season  also  included  her  first 
Met  Sieglinde,  in  the  company's  complete 
Ring  cycle;  other  recent  Met  portrayals 
have  included  Elisabeth  in  Tannhauser, 
Madame  Lidoine  in  Dialogues  of  the  Carme- 
lites, and  Ariadne  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos, 
which  was  the  first  Met  telecast  broadcast 
by  satellite  to  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
March  1988.  Following  a  summer  schedule 
including  engagements  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  under  James  Levine  and 
Claudio  Abbado  at  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
the  Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  at 
Tanglewood,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra under  David  Zinman  at  Saratoga,  Ms. 
Norman  opens  the  1989-90  seasons  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  under  Gunther  Herbig 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under 
Zubin  Mehta.  Her  season  also  includes 
recitals  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Perform- 
ers" series,  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston, 
and  in  San  Francisco,  Pasadena,  Houston, 
Atlanta,  Miami,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Geneva, 
and  Brussels.  Ms.  Norman  returns  to  the 
Far  East  for  recitals  and  for  stagings  of 
Poulenc's  La  Voix  humaine  and  Schoenberg's 


Erwartung  in  Tokyo,  as  well  as  concerts  in 
Hong  Kong  (opening  the  new  Cultural 
Center)  andlaipei.  She  returns  to  the  Met 
in  the  spring  of  1990  as  Sieglinde  in 
Wagner's  Ring. 

Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Ms.  Norman 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  December  1969 
at  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin,  as  Elisabeth 
in  Tannhauser.  Two  years  later  she  sang  the 
Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  the  Berlin 
Festival,  resulting  in  countless  invitations 
for  concert,  recital,  and  television  appear- 
ances. Ms.  Norman  toured  extensively 
during  the  1970s,  performing  throughout 
the  United  States,  South  America,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Europe,  with  festival  appear- 
ances at  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Edinburgh, 
Flanders,  Aix-en-Provence,  and  Salzburg. 
Her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Berlioz's 
Les  Troyens  opened  the  Met's  centennial 
season  in  1983.  Ms.  Norman  has  been 
presented  with  many  prestigious  awards 
and  distinctions,  including  honorary  de- 
grees from  Cambridge  University,  the 
American  University  of  Paris,  Howard 
University,  the  Boston  Conservatory,  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, and  Harvard  University.  In  1984  the 
French  Government  named  her  a  "Com- 
mandeur  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres." 
Also  in  1984  the  National  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  Paris  named  an  orchid  for 
her.  In  November  1987  she  became  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London;  she  is  also  an  honorary 


RIVERBROOK 


A  private  residential  facility  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  moderately  mentally 
handicapped  girls.  The  gracious  estate 
houses  twenty-five  students  in  a  warm 
family  atmosphere. 

(413)  298-4926 
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fellow  of  Pierson  College  at  Yale  University, 
and  of  Jesus  and  Newham  Colleges  at 
Cambridge  University.  Ms.  Norman's  dis- 
cography  has  won  numerous  awards.  Her 
many  French  awards  for  recordings  on  the 
Philips  label  include  the  Grand  Prix  Na- 
tional du  Disque  for  albums  of  Lieder  by 
Wagner,  Schumann,  Mahler,  and  Schubert. 
In  1984  she  received  the  Gramophone  Award 
in  London  for  her  recording  of  Strauss's 
Four  Last  Songs.  In  the  United  States  she 
won  a  Grammy  as  Best  Classical  Vocalist  of 
1984  for  "Songs  of  Maurice  Ravel."  Apart 
from  her  longstanding  association  with 
Philips,  Ms.  Norman  has  recorded  for 
Angel,  EMI,  CBS  Masterworks,  Decca, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Erato.  Her 
teachers  included  Carolyn  Grant  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Alice 
Duschak  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in 
Baltimore,  and  Pierre  Bernac  and  Elizabeth 
Mannion  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Jessye  Norman  has  appeared  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  in  Europe  since  her 
BSO  debut  atTanglewood  in  1972.  She 
may  be  heard  on  the  orchestra's  Philips 
recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  under 
Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  and  has  recorded 
Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Mr.  Ozawa 
for  release  as  part  of  the  orchestra's  continu- 
ing Mahler  cycle  also  on  Philips. 


Katherine  Ciesinski 


FOLR  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2    213  Main  Street 
Williamstown,  MA  01267 
413/458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts — The  Wallace  Family 


The  accom- 
plished American 
mezzo-soprano 
Katherine  Ciesin- 
ski pursues  a 
career  exploring 
the  world  of 
today's  compos- 
ers as  well  as  the 
established 
classics  of  the 
lyric  stage.  During  the  1989-90  season,  Ms. 
Ciesinski  will  sing  the  role  of  Waltraute  in 
San  Francisco  Opera's  Ring  cycle.  Other 
appearances  in  opera  will  include  Cornelia 
in  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare  with  Houston 
Grand  Opera,  Lucretia  in  Britten's  Rape  of 
Lucretia  with  Long  Beach  Opera,  and  Tina 
in  Argento's  Aspern  Papers  with  Washington 
Opera.  Appearances  with  orchestra  will 
include  performances  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  Houston  Symphony. 
Upcoming  engagements  also  include  San 
Francisco  Opera  appearances  as  Dulcinea 
in  Massenet's  Don  Quichotte  opposite  Samuel 
Ramey,  a  return  to  Netherlands  Opera  as 
Judith  in  Bluebeard's  Castle,  which  she  per- 
formed in  a  new  production  there  this  past 
season,  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  with 
Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  the  1988-89  season,  Ms. 
Ciesinski  returned  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  as  Judith  in  Bluebeards  Castle;  other 
roles  in  opera  included  Diana  in  a  new 
Santa  Fe  Opera  production  of  Cavalli's  La 
Calisto,  Mother  Marie  in  Dialogues  of  the 
Carmelites  with  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and 
the  Composer  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with 
Washington  Concert  Opera.  She  also  re- 
turned to  Dallas  Opera  for  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Argento's  Aspern  Papers.  Her 
schedule  also  included  appearances  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Houston 
Symphony,  and  the  Kansas  City  Symphony. 
In  addition,  she  opened  the  Santa  Fe 
Chamber  Music  Festival  with  Lieder  of 
Wagner  and  Brahms  and  appeared  as  a 
featured  performer  with  An  Appalachian 
Summer  Festival  in  North  Carolina.  Ms. 
Ciesinski's  many  appearances  with  the 
world's  leading  orchestras  have  included 
those  of  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Montreal, 
and  Toronto,  and,  in  Europe,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  the  Orchestre 
de  la  Suisse  Romande.  She  has  also  been 
heard  in  recital  across  the  United  States,  as 
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well  as  in  Paris,  Cologne,  Zurich,  and  Milan, 
and  at  the  Aix-en-Provence,  Geneva, 
Spoleto,  and  Salzburg  festivals. 

A  compelling  champion  of  contemporary 
music,  Katherine  Ciesinski  has  had  song 
cycles  written  for  her  by  Lee  Hoiby,  Ned 
Rorem,  Libby  Larsen,  and  Jacques  Lenot, 
among  others.  She  was  the  featured  artist 
in  a  nationally  televised  profile  of  composer 
Ivanna  Themmen  and  has  recorded 
Rorem's  Women's  Voices  with  the  composer  at 
the  keyboard  for  CRI.  Other  recordings 
include  Dukas'  Ariane  et  Barbe-bleue  under 
Armin  Jordan  and  Gounod's  Sapho  under 
Sylvain  Cambreling.  Her  recordings  also 
include  songs  of  Alma  Mahler,  Clara 
Schumann,  and  Dvorak,  on  the  Leonarda 
label,  and  Ravel's  Chansons  madecasses,  on 
the  Marlboro  Recording  Society  label.  She 
can  also  be  heard  in  Messiah  on  RCA  and  in 
Prokofiev's  War  and  Peace  on  Erato.  Born  in 
Delaware,  Ms.  Ciesinski  earned  both 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  with  highest 
honors  from  Temple  University  and  con- 
tinued her  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute. 
She  won  first  prize  in  the  Geneva  Interna- 
tional Competition  and  the  grand  prize  in 
the  Paris  International  Competition  by 
unanimous  decision.  Ms.  Ciesinski  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Mozart's 


DANCE  TO  THE  MUSIC 


A  rock  &  roll  fantasy,  created  by  Tommy  DeFrantz 

begins  June  28th  and  plays  every  Wednesday, 

Thursday  and  Friday  at  8:00pm  through  September  1st 

RECKLESS 

by,  Craig  Lucas  -  A  fractured  comedy  of  illusory  op- 
timism, begins  July  1st  and  plays  every  Saturday,  Sunday 
&  Monday  at  8  00pm  through  September  3rd 

BEIRUT 

by  Alan  Bowne  -  Late  Night  Adult  Theatre,  begins  July 

15th  and  plays  every  Saturday  night  at  11:00pm  through 

September  2nd. 

30  UNION  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MA  (413)  445-4634 


Requiem  atTanglewood  in  1980  and  has 
since  returned  to  perform  music  of  Bee- 
thoven— the  Ninth  Symphony,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  centennial — 
Haydn,  Berlioz,  and  Bach  with  the  orches- 
tra. She  made  her  most  recent  BSO  appear- 
ance at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Now  in  its 
nineteenth  year, 
the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in 
the  spring  of 
1970  when 
founding  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver 
became  director 
of  vocal  and 
choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and 
originally  formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well. 
Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  made  up  of  members  who  donate 
their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  atTanglewood,  and  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur, 
and  Charles  Dutoit.  Noteworthy  recent 
performances  have  included  the  world 
premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask 
Of  Time  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  April  1984, 
the  American  premiere  of  excerpts  from 
Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  o/Assisi 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1986,  and  the 
world  premiere  in  April  1987  of  Donald 
Martino's  The  White  Island,  the  last  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  performed  at  a  special  Sym- 
phony Hall  concert  under  John  Oliver's 
direction.  More  recently,  the  chorus  partici- 
pated in  performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  of  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra,  with 
Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  atTanglewood. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has 
collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The 
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Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  best 
choral  performance,  recently  reissued  on 
compact  disc.  An  album  of  a  cappella  twen- 
tieth-century American  music,  recorded  at 
the  invitation  of  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
was  a  1979  Grammy  nominee.  Recordings 
with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  available 
on  compact  disc  also  include  Strauss's 
Elektra,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2, 
Resurrection,  on  Philips,  and  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin, 
on  Telarc.  Last  season  the  chorus  recorded 
Poulenc's  Stabat  Mater  and  Gloria  with 
Mr.  Ozawa,  the  orchestra,  and  soprano 
Kathleen  Battle  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  con- 
ductor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior 
lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  twelfth 
season.  The  Chorale  gives  an  annual  con- 
cert series  in  Boston  and  has  recorded 
for  Northeastern  and  New  World  records. 
Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood 
in  1985  and  led  performances  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  at  Symphony  Hall  in  De- 
cember that  year. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver,  conductor,  was  recently  chosen  to 
help  close  a  month-long  International 
Choral  Festival  that  took  place  in  and 
around  Toronto,  Canada,  throughout  June 
1989.  The  chorus  presented  an  afternoon 
concert  of  music  by  Tallis,  Ives,  Brahms, 
and  Gabrieli  under  John  Oliver's  direction 
on  Friday,  June  30,  and  participated  in  the 
festival's  closing  performance — Verdi's 


x\>»E     Of 


Requiem  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Dutoit — that  same 
evening. 


Tanglewood  Choir 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Choir  includes  members 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  vocal 
programs  who  participate  in  the  master 
classes  of  Phyllis  Curtin  either  as  Fellows  in 
Vocal  Music  or  as  members  of  the  Phyllis 
Curtin  Seminar.  In  recent  summers,  the 
Tanglewood  Choir's  appearances  have 
included  productions  of  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice,  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Berlioz's  Bea- 
trice et  Benedict,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion, 
Weber's  Oberon,  and  Strauss's  Elektra,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  as  well 
as  concert  performances  with  the  orchestra 
under  such  highly  acclaimed  guest  conduc- 
tors as  Kurt  Masur. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Choir 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Suzanne  Balaes 

Kathleen  Byrum 

Connie-lin  Chmura 

Theresa  Cincione 

Kendra  Colton 

Adele  Crawford 

Guiping  Deng 

Elizabeth  Grohowski 

Cassandra  Hoffman 

Adele  Karam 

Robin  Massie 

Lori  Phillips  Tenors 

Risa  Polishook  Eric  Benedict 

Sharon  Sasse  Mark  Evans 

Lucy  Schaufer  Thomas  Oesterling 


The  Science  and  Nature  Store] 

at 

Brushwood  Farm 

Pfttsfield-Lenox  Road,  Lenox 
S37-4373 


Birdhouses,  Kites,  Dinosaurs,  Science  Kits, 
Field  Guides,  Binoculars,  Fossils,  and  more. 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Donna  Ames 
Denise  Duff 
Allison  Swenson 
Elizabeth  Turnbull 
Susan  Weinman 
Jane  Wood 


Basses 

Richard  Bernstein 
Yu  Chen 
Paul  Cummings 
Michael  Drumheller 
Michael  Eberhard 
Philip  Lima 
Timothy  Ostendorf 
Oscar  Pratt 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Deborah  Bennett 
Alice  Honner-White 
Barbara  S.  MacDonald 
Jan  Elizabeth  Norvelle 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Sarah  J.  Robinson 
Lisa  Saunier 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Sharon  Carter 
Barbara  Clemens 
Paula  Folkman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diana  Jacklin 
Ellen  D.  Rothberg 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Elizabeth  Wallace-Taylor 
Dianne  M.  Terp 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Barbara  Youmans 


Tenors 

John  C.  Barr 
Richard  A.  Bissell 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Reginald  Didham 
Michael  P.  Gallagher 
William  E.  Good,  Jr. 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  W  Harper 
John  W  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Brian  Robert  Kern 
Hyung  Foo  Kim 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
David  R.  Norris 
Ronald  Severson 
Terence  R.  Stephenson 


Basses 

Peter  C.  Anderson 
James  Coelho 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
John  Knowles 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Gregory  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Stephen  H.  O wades 
Michael  J.  Prichard 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Peter  Rothstein 
Matthew  Soroka 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jan  Hayashi,  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist  and 
Assistant  to  the  Conductor 


Jkmrfus^&rth mu&lcw,  an/ lnmnxitlih&  llend  o/~ 
mu&lo,  rieuMs  ami  <xmtm£/itaras> 

l& leant '  ow /utile ratio- and l&  ytmerlca/^ 

mo&b ll&tenal f to^^ro^rayTvo/- 

classical,  tracutlonal and  cantem^/xi^nzaMO. 


morning  pro  mu: 


a^rcuitjromy  £Ta//>ot&  a/id ' /fy '  ayrantfrom  ($(U/{$a/iA$ 
and/>(/  f/tcrueloA/. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Col  ton 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
MonsignorLeoA.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 


Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wdliam  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  Wdliam  F.  Sondericker 

May  no  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.A.WerkCook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Eahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Thomas  Gardiner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
ChaunceyC.  Loomis 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Rosalyn  Wood 

Mr.andMrs.JohnH.Wylde 
Anonymous  (4) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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Exclusively  on  London  compact  discs. . . 
where  listening  is  a  musical  sensation! 


LONDON 


©  1988  London/PolyGram  Records,  Inc. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  CHAIRS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS  1989 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room 
and  board.  Their  residency  at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  the  various 
levels  of  Fellowship  support  listed  below.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  in- 
cludes many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the 
generosity  of  donors  who  have  endowed  or  supported  faculty  chairs.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  donors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Chair 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair 

endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Berkshire  Chair 
Richard  Burgin  Chair 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Chair 


Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Andre  M.  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
JoAnne  and  Charles  Dickinson  Fellowship 
Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 
C.D.Jackson  Fellowship 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.,  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 


Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships  (3) 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/  Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Robert  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
William  E.  Crofut  Scholarship 
Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Lydia  and  Edward  Shufro  Scholarship 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

Donors  of  Faculty  Fellowships 

Quantum  Chemical  Corporation 

RJR  Nabisco 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Tanglewood  Association  of  Volunteers 
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Annual  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Astral  Foundation  Fellowship 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne  Fellowship 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 

General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

GE  Plastics  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon  Fellowship 

The  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships  (2) 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
Olivetti  Foundation  Fellowships 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial  Fellowship 


Annual  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Anonymous  (2) 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 

Ruth  and  Gilbert  Cohen  Fellowship 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Harriet  B.  Harris  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  Boris  A.  and  Katherine  E.Jackson 

Fellowship 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  A.  Leinbach/Lillian  C.  Norton  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
Honey  Sharp  Lippman  Fellowship 
Karl  and  Marianne  Lipsky  Fellowship 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Mrs.  August  Meyer  Fellowship 
Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Carole  K.  Newman  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
RJR  Nabisco  Fellowship 
Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Esther  Engel  Salzman  Fellowship 
Idah  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Miriam  E.  Silcox  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Fans  Fellowship 
WCRB-FM  102.5  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Phyllis  Curtin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P.  Whitney  Fellowship 


Annual  Scholarship/Shared  Fellowship 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Boston  Showcase  Company  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely  Scholarship 
Eugene  and  Nina  L.  Doggett  Scholarship 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
General  Host  Corporation  Scholarship 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Scholarship 
Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kandell  and 

Alice  Kandell  Scholarship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen  Scholarship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Hugh  Cecil  Sangster  Memorial  Fellowship 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Fellowship 
Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship 
Dr.  Norman  and  Irma  Mann  Stearns  Fellowship 
Patricia  P.  Wylde  Scholarship 
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We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  Friends  for  their 
generous  support  of  the  1988-89  Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund.  These  special  contributors  have  each  donated  $200 
or  more  in  unrestricted  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual 
Fund  campaign. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Ms.  Janet  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Adelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Ms.  Victoria  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Alexander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Alexander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Along 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Alsop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 

Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Ambery 

Timothy  J.  Ambrosino 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Ansel 

Lee  Archer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Aronowitz 

Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 

Mrs.  Ella  G  Auerbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  August 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  August,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Avnet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babush 

Michael  F.  Bader  and  family 

Mrs.  Richard  Baer 

Rita  and  Elbert  Bagus 

Marianne  and  Norman  Baker 

Carliss  Baldwin 

and  Randolph  G  Hawthorne 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ball 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Ballin 
Richard  and  Mary  Balsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  E.  Bandler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Banner 
Ms.  Stephanie  E.  Barber 

and  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Collins 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Rex  Carlton  Barnes 
Dr.  Philip  Baron 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  M.  Baum 
Ernest  J.  Beaudoin,  DDS 
Mr.  Herman  D. 

and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  L.  Becker 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Beckett 
Winifred  and  Lee  Bell 
Mr.  Barry  J.  Bendes 

and  Dr.  Tamara  Shulman 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 
Ria  and  James  Benson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Berger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  S.  Berger 
Herman  G.  Berkman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Berkson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Berley 
Sandra  and  George  Berlstein 
Joseph  E.  Bermant 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Bernier-Gawle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Ms.  Elayne  Bernstein 

and  Ms.  Abbey  Rubenstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Barry  and  Carol  Beyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Bianco 
Mrs.  Samuel  Billard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Billetter 
HiMiand  Walter  Black 


Ms.  Dorothy  Ann  Blatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Blatt 

Jancie  and  Joe  Blaze 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Bleifer 

Ed  and  Eleanor  Bloom 

Eugene  L.  Bodian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  A.  Bogdan 

Rhoda  C.  Bonville 

Senator  Walter  J.  Boverini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gordon  Bowie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Bowman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clarence  Boyer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Brager 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Brand 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 

Mrs.  Shirley  Braudy 

Jane  and  Jay  Braus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Brenner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.J.  Brewer 

Dorice  and  Norman  Brickman 

James  and  Audrey  Brody 

Frederick  H.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  B.  Brown 

Richard  A.  Brown 

Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 

Allan  and  Rhea  Bufferd 

Betty  O.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Burmester 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Norman  Bruce  Callahan 

Mrs.  William  Callan 

Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 

Elliott  and  Ruth  Caplin 

Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Carone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Carswell 

Adam  A.  Casmier 

Thalia  and  Isadore  Cassuto 

Ms.  Dorothy  Cellini 

Ms.  Jeanne  D.  Chapman 

Kenneth  Huntington  Chase 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Chereskin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  H.  Chernoff 

Roger  and  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  E.  Christenson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Clagett 

Charles  J.  Clapper 

Ms.  Catherine  E.  Clark 

Howard  J.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Clark 

Mrs.  William  O.  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MichaelJ.  Close 

Barry  and  Candace  Cohen 

Howard  S.  Cohen 

Ileen  and  Leonard  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  B.  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Drs.  Kathleen  and  Morris  Cohen 

Marilyn  and  Edwin  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Ms.  Ruth  Cohen 

Harold  G.  Coll 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G  Jeffrey  Cook 

Dr.  Randall  G.  Cook 


Dr.  Charles  Cooney 

and  Ms.  Margaret  Reiser 
Joseph  Cooper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  L.  Cooperman 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  E.  Corbett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Corwin 
Dr.  George  M.  Coulter 
Ms.  Hazel  L.  Coven 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  B.  Cowan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  H.  Covington 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Craig 
Ms.  Pamela  A.  Crandall 
Winthrop  Crane  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Crawford 
Lois  and  Gilbert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Sybil  D'Orsi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dandridge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Darling 
Leslie  and  Richard  Daspin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Davis 
Ms.  Maude  S.  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
Ms.  Neisa  K.  DeWitt 
Eugene  Dellea 
Paul  M.  Densen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Desrosiers 
Ms.  Louise  W.  Devine 
Mrs.  Frances  Dichter 
Ms.  Rue  Dickens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonas  Dovydenas 
Mrs.  Mortimer  Downer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Drew,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Judith  Drucker 
Joseph  H.  Dukoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 
Phyllis  and  Marcel  Dutwin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Echental 
Dr.  Ann  Edelman 
Estelle  and  Leonard  Edelson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Eichenfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mr.a  nd  Mrs.  Simon  England 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Epstein 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Erbe 
Ms.  Phyllis  Ettinger 

and  Mr.  John  J.  Lynch 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahncstock 
Carol  and  Robin  Farkas 
Ms.  Pat  Farrell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Farrelly 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Feder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.ul  M   Feinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Feinberg 
Dr.  S.J.  Feinhandler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  hldin.m 

Mr.a  nd  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Feldman 
Ernestine  and  Alex  Felsei 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  IV  lendru  k 

Herbert  and  Edith  Fei  bei 
Mark  and  Elizabeth  Ferbei 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  |efTrrv  A.  Fillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Finberg 
( !li, it  les  and  Ellen  Fis<  lilxin 
Slnarl  and  I  OJS  I  im  Inn. hi 
Mr.  and  Mrs    I/hiis  Anlnm  lislici 
l)i   and  Mis    Kolxil  I     Fishei 
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William  Fisher 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  Joseph  Flavin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 

Charles  M.  Fowler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 

Mrs.  Lorraine  T.  Frankel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Frankel 

Ms.  Judith  Franzblau 

and  Mr.  Stephen  Haveson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Freed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Freedman 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Jonathan  Frey 

Morton  and  Isabelle  Friedlieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  E.  Friedrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Fred  and  Ruth  Friendly 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Trevor  From,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Frosch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  S.  Fuess 
Shirley  and  Arthur  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Garfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Garlick 
Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  A.  Garson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gatof 
Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Martin  D.  Gehner 
Naomi  and  Alfred  Gelfand 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 
Attorney  Robert  E. 

and  Dr.  Sara  L.  George 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Giddens 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Stephen  A.  Gilbert 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Ginsburg 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Ginstling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Glaser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 
Dorothy  and  Paul  Glasgow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Godt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Goff 
Barbara  and  Arthur  Gold 
Mr.  Charles  Gold  and  Ms.  Peri  Wolfman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Z.  Gold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Goldberg 
Mrs.  Ruth  Golden 
Pam  and  Paul  Goldman 
Ms.  Ruth  Goldmuntz 
Arthur  Goldstein 
Mrs.  MaryT.  Goldthwaite 
Lois  A.  and  Dale  E.  Good 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Goodman 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Gorham 
Chuck  Gorman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Gotlieb 
Stanley  Gottfried 
Ms.  Katherine  Graff 
Professor  Robert  M.  Graham 
John  Granbery 
Robert  and  Maryann  Grandy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Grant 
Melvin  N.  Greenberg 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Greenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Greenfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Greenfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Greenfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Grill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Groberg 
Michelle  and  Bob  Grobman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  A.  Grover 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gurfein 


Peter  Guthmann 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Ms.  Paula  Halay 

Miss  Frances  Hale 

Ms.  Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Halpert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Hampton 

Joel  Handel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Handler 

David  and  Lynne  Harding 

Jerome  P.  Harkins 

and  Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Harris 
Sedrick  Harris 
Willian  B.  Harris 
William  R.  Harris 
Donald  and  Leslie  Hastings 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 
Bernard  A.  Hellman 
Mr.  Gardner  C.  Hendrie 

and  Ms.  Karen  Johansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Henegan 
Michael  J.  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hertel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Herzberg 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hessberg 
Ms.  G.  Marie  Hicks 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hirschmann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Hoadley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Hobish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Mrs.  Helen  Hoffman 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Richard  and  Lila  Holland 
S.  Emil  Holland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  G.  Holloway 
Dwight  R.  Holmes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  L.  Honig 
Ms.  Priscilla  L.  Hook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mickey  L.  Hooten 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Hopf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Charles  Houseman 
George  L.  Howell 
H.  Adam  Hughes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathew  Intner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jiro  Ishihara 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Israel 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Itkin 
Anne  and  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Harold  A.  Johansson 
Brenda  and  John  Johnson 
Daniel  and  Karen  Johnson 
Penny  and  Rollin  Johnson 
Wayne  C.  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Charlotte  and  Lou  Kaitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Kalker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Ms.  Marcia  H.  Kalus 
Ms.  Louise  R.  Kaminow 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kantor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Kaplan 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mrs.  Myra  E  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Karabell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Kargman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Peter  Karoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Kashden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Katsh 
Gilbert  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Katz 


Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Kaufman 

and  Herman  W  Lubetsky,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Raphael  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Keane 
Edward  B.  Kellogg 
Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Kellogg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsley  Kelly 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
Fred  and  Debby  Keshen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Keyser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  G.  Killen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  E  Kilmer 
Jerome  H.  and  Nina  K.  Kimball 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 
Ms.  Mai  Kirch 
Sue  and  Murray  Klein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Paul  Kleven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  S.  Kobacker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mrs.  Seymour  Koenigsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Kogan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Kohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Kohn 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kolker 
Paul  Kopperl 

Edythe  and  Norman  Korostoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  D.  Kraft 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Kramer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Krasner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Chapin  Krech 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kronenberg 
Joseph  Kruger 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  M.  Kruger 
Lawrence  and  Dorothy  Kryger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Kuskin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  K.  Kwass 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lachmann 
James  R.  Lajoie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cary  Lakenbach 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Landay 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lander 
Carol  and  Alfred  Landess 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W  Lanigan 
Ms.  Betty  D.  Larsen 
Mrs.  Jenny  D.  Lassen 
Mrs.  Peter  I.B.Lavan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Lavine 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Larry  J.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  I.  Lazarus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  N.  Leaf 
Mrs.  P.  Veola  Lederer 
Dana  and  Jesse  Lehman 
Arkady  Leokum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Leslie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mrs.  Arthur  Levine 
Jay  and  Sandra  Levine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Levinson 
Dr.  Gwen  Levinson 
Mrs.  Jo  Levinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Levinson 
Katherine  and  Leonard  Levitan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Levy 
Judie  and  Coleman  Levy 
Mrs.  M.  William  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Drs.  Carol  and  Sanford  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Libon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lidz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Ms.  Elaine  Liemer 
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David  Lilley 

Ms.  Barbara  V.  Lindberg 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Linden 
Sanford  and  Susan  Lipton 
Mr.  Steven  Littman 

and  Ms.  Diane  Tarbell 
Sam  and  Barbara  Lloyd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  HenryJ.  Loewenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Lonsdale 
Bernard  and  Lillian  Loomis 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Stanley  Loomis 
Mr.  Joseph  Loprire 

and  Ms.  Loralyn  Lewis 
Steven  Ludmerer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ludwig 
Miss  Herberta  M.  Lundegren 
Chester  G.  Lupton 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Lynch 
James  F.  Lyons 
Colin  and  Betty  MacFadyen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mahler 
Charles  Francis  Mahoney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Maier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Malin,  Jr. 
Diane  and  Darryl  Mallah 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Manasevit 
Shirley  and  Jack  Mandel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mandell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Margolis 
Dan  Martancik 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Marx 
Marilyn  and  Aaron  Master 
Ellen  and  Stuart  Masters 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.P.  Mauldin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 
David  L.  McClelland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  McClintock 
Dr.  M.  Kathleen  McGrory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McNinch 

and  Mrs.  Robert  Winsor 
Frank  X.  Mc Williams 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Mednick 
Terence  S.  Meehan 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  R.  Melamed 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Mender 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  S.  Mendes 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Menken 
Ms.  Joan  Merlis 
Ms.  Elfriede  Merman 
Arlene  and  Jerry  Mervis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Metlay 
Rollin  and  Jean  Mettler 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Pauline  and  Donald  Meyer 
Leonard  and  Marian  Meyerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  M.  Michaels 
Mrs.  Ralph  Michel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Michelman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Mittag 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  Pablo  Molyneux 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Barbara  and  Bernard  Morcheles 
David  and  Linda  Morel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
John  M.  Morss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Mortensen 
Robert  and  Lynn  Moskin 
Mrs.  Florence  Moss 
Ms.  Eileen  M.  Murphy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Murray 
Marjorie  and  Milion  Musicus 
Ms.  Tamiko  Nakajima 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Nassau 
James  M.  Neeley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  I..  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sluart  K.  Nelson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ixron  Nesis 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  Joseph  Newberg 

and  Ms.  Alice  Melnikoff 
Mrs.  James  L.  Newcomb 
James  B.  Newlands 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  M.  Neyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Novotny 
Ms.  Andrea  M.  Nye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 
David,  Suzanne,  Phillip 

and  Samantha  Ornstil 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Osgood 
L.  Edward  and  Shirley  Ovens 
Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Packales 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Paikin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Egidio  Papa 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T  Pasternak 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Pawlikowski 
Anita  and  Philip  Pearlman 
Willis  Peligian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaroslav  Pelikan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pennell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Felix  Pereira 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry 
Ms.  Laura  Persily 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  J.  Peskoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  R.  Peterson 
Reverend  Thomas  Phelan 
Robert  M.  and  Susan  O.  Phillips 
Ms.  Pauline  D.  Pierce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Pietz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.M.  Pincus 
Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Podell 
Essie  and  Jack  Posin 
Ms.  Linda  S.  Poskanzer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Posner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Posner 
Mrs.  Hitt  Potter 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Prior 
Mrs.  Dalphne  Brooks  Prout 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  M.  Purcell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Putnoi 
Mrs.  Grafton  H.  Pyne,Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robb  Quinby 
Gloria  and  Selig  Rachles 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Rachlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rainone 
Mrs.  Detlev  J.  Raymond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 
Jerome  Regunberg 
Joseph  H.  and  Carol  F.  Reich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Reiner 
Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 
Barbara  and  Norman  Reitman 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 
Peter  and  Mary  Rentz 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Resnick 
Philip  D.  Rich 
Tim  Richards 
Marge  and  Sy  Richman 
Stephen  J.  Ridge,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  I.  Riegelman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rifkin 
Donald  Rimmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 
Otto  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Rolfe,  Jr. 
Rolxrt  w.  Romatzick 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  I).  Rooi 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgai  Rose 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rose 
William  Rose 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Rosen 

Barbara  and  Michael  Rosenbaum 

Alison  and  Jeff  Rosenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rosenberg 

Ms.  Muriel  E  Rosenberg 

Sonia  and  Leon  Rosenberg 

Robert  and  Roslyn  Rosenblatt 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  Miriam  Feist  Rosengart 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Rosow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 

Adrian  E.  Ross 

Elsa  and  Marvin  Ross-Greifinger 

Rona  and  Laurence  Roth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rothafel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl.  L.  Rouse 

Mrs.  Leon  A.  Rubel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  I.  Rubin 

Ruth  and  Milton  Rubin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Rubinow 

Sue  and  David  Rudd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rutigliano 

Barbara  and  Marvin  Sachs 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parvis  J.  Sadighi 

Harold  D.  Safir 

Jeffrey  B.  Sagalyn,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Julian  L.  Sagalyn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Salny 

Frank  J.  Salvaggio 

Dr.  Jacob  A.  Salzmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Samson 

Mary  H.  and  Saul  I.  Sanders 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Eiji  Satani 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Satenspiel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  K.  Satz 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Edward  R.  and  Lois  C.  Scales 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Schaeffer,  Jr. 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman 

and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Schluger 
Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 
Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Schnesel 
A.J.  Schnopp.Jr. 
Michael  and  Linda  Schoeman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Schwartz 
Joel  E.  Schwartz,  DDS 
Roger  M.  Scott 
Ms.  Nina  Segre 

and  Mr.  Frank  Furstenberg 
William  and  Martha  Selkc 
Evelyn  and  Herman  Seltzer 
Richard  and  Carol  Seltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  D.  Semel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Serrins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Sexton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Shai  k 
Ms.  Perry  Shambroom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Sheldon 
Mary  Howe  and  Allied  Shepherd 
Meryl  and  Stewart  Sheppard 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  F.  Sheridan 
Victor  Sherman 
Rita  and  1 1, ink  S  Shewer 
William  I..  Shnei 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R  Shore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J  Shub 
Mis  i)titt\  Siegel 
Mrs.  Bertram  1 1  Siegeltui  h 
Miriam  and  Paul  Silberman 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman 
Mr.  and  Mis  Abraham  Simi  oviu 
Dr.  .mil  Mrs  I larve)  B.  Simon 
K.W  Simpson 
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Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Siskin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Snyder 

Nancy  Fair  Solley 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Joan  and  Louis  Soloway 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mayno  R.  Sorensen 

Drs.  George  H.  and  Dorienne  Sorter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mrs.  Girard  Spencer 

Mrs.  Ammiel  Spicehandler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Miss  Anne  Stafford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Stampleman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Starr 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stein 
Ms.  Cindy  Steinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Lewis  Steinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aivin  A.  Steiner 
Ms.  Kathryn  G.  Steinman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Stemerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Steren 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sternliebs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stiefel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Ms.  Wendy  Stock 
Allan  and  Barbara  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Caryl  and  Richard  Stone 
David  Beecher  Stowe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Janet  and  Simon  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Stroock 
Ms.  Mildred  Struck 
Robert  A.  Stull 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Sugar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
Ms.  Helen  M.  Sullivan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  H.  Swartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Swift 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Symonds 
Ms.  Marcy  Syms 
Rush  Taggart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Tarlow 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Tarnower 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Taubenblatt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Terens 
Miss  Hilaire  D.  Thomas 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Roger  Tillis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 
Mrs.  Ursula  I.Traugott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  PaulTravers 
Scott  A.  Trexler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Trosten 
Stephen  Dann  Truran 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tulgan 
Stanley  and  Marilyn  Tulgan 
Karen  and  Jim  Tynan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Ed  and  Barbara  Ulanoff 
Joseph  F.  Urner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Van  Dyke 
Mrs.  Virginia  Van  Sickler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.L.  Veranth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Verhagen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Volin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Von  Sothen 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Voremberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Vroom 

Simon  and  Eva  Wainrib 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Freida  and  Robert  Wallstein 

Jeanette  and  Nicholas  Wandmacher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Wassenar 

Charles  H.  Watts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Weinstein 

S.C.  Weinstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Weisberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  W.  Welch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Dr.  H.  Wenkart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wernick 

Evelyn  and  George  Wertheim 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Dr.  Ess  A.  White,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Whiting 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.R  Whitney 

Ms.  Elaine  Biseo  Wiig 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.J.  Wildman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Wayne  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Wilson 

Fred  A.  Windover 

Mrs.  Mervin  Wineberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  B.  Winston 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Wirth 

Stephen  and  Sally  Wittenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  H.  Wohlworth 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Wolansky 

Ms.  Rita  Wolberg  and  Gene  Haring,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  S.  Wolf 

Mrs.  Sibley  Wolfe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wolff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olvier  A.  Wyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  Yaffe 

K.  Yasutake 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Lester  J.  and  Jane  S.  Yury 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Ziff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Zisblatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Zorek 

Anonymous  (50) 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
or  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  between  September  1,  1988, 
and  July  20,  1989,  in  memory  of  the  following  individuals: 


Gene  Abel 

Mary  Gallagher  Annin 
Robert  W.  Barrett 
Andre  Come 
Eugene  Cook 
Frances  J.  Farber 
Lynwood  Floyd 
Judy  Gardiner 


Carl  W  Gustafson 
Grace  Bristed-Jackson 
Richard  J.  Pape 
George  Silfen 
Harry  Sirota 
S.N.Vastola 
ElsaWoolf 


Contributions  were  made  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
or  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  between  September  1,  1988, 
and  July  20,  1989,  in  honor  of  the  following  individuals: 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Duckar 
William  J.  Frewald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Greenhill 
Enrique  J.  Guardia 
Millard  Pryor 
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Mrs.  E.E.  Reeves 
Jean  and  Arch  Sanders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Siegel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Staub 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elihu  Ziskind 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  ■  CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ■  CHARLES  DUTOIT 

ZUBIN  MEHTA  ■  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

CHRISTOPH  VON  DOHNANYI  ■  PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

SHERRILL  MILNES  ■  LEONTYNE  PRICE 

SHIRLEY  VERRETT  -  BURT  BACHARACH 

JACOB  DRUCKMAN  -DAVID DEL TREDICI 

LUKAS  FOSS  ■  OLIVER  KNUSSEN 

What  do  these  names  have  in  common,  along  with 

hundreds  of  musicians  who  perform  in 

America 's  major  symphony  orchestras  ? 


Tanglew(®d 

Music 
Center 


All  are  distinguished  alumni  of  a  unique 
program  founded  in  1940  as  the 
fulfillment  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  vision 
of  the  ideal  musical  community.  Today, 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  continues 
to  be  the  nation's  preeminent  academy 
for  advanced  musical  study  and 
performance.  Maintained  and  financed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  offers 
exceptional  young  instrumentalists, 
singers,  composers,  and  conductors  a 
comprehensive  and  exhilarating 
eight-week  program  of  musical  training, 
under  the  direction  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  artists. 

Since  admission  to  the  TMC  is  based 
solely  on  musical  ability  rather  than  the 
ability  to  pay,  the  Center  operates  each 
year  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the  BSO. 
We  need  your  support.  Please  contribute 
to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  When 
you  do,  you  contribute  to  the  future  of 
music  itself. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  mail  to 
the  Friends  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox 
MA  01240.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  John  Keenum  in  the 
Friends  Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call 
(413)637-1600. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1989 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
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2:00       Gates  Open 


2:20 


2:30 


2:30 


3:00 


4:00 


Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute: 
Brass  Fanfares  at 
Main  Gate  Drive 
(Rear  of  Shed  in 
case  of  rain) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Chamber  Music 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute 
Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 


5:15       Alpine  Horn  Demonstration 
(Lawn  near  Chamber  Music 
Hall;  Shed  if  rain) 

5:45       Balloon  Ascension 
(Lawn  near  Box  Lot, 
weather  permitting) 

6:00      Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Wind  Music 
(Main  House  porch; 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

in  case  of  rain) 

7:00       Berkshire  Highlanders 
(Lion  Gate;  rear  of 
Shed  in  case  of  rain) 


Boston  University 

8:00 

Fanfares 

Tanglewood  Institute 

(Koussevitzky 

Music 

Shed) 

I     1 

Young  Artists  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

8:30 

Gala  Concert 
(Shed) 

H       ; 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  Vocal  Concert 

(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

• 

■ 

Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  of  Charles  Joseph  of  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 
Alpine  horns  courtesy  of  BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen 
Scottish  folk  music  courtesy  of  the  Berkshire  Highlanders 
Fireworks  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  Gala  Concert 
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A  Message  from  Seiji  Ozawa 


Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  a  festive  day 
with  a  serious  and  important  purpose,  to 
provide  funds  to  help  support  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center.  In  fulfillment  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  dream,  young  musi- 
cians come  to  this  beautiful  setting 
to  study  with  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  on  this  day  the 
two  orchestras  traditionally  make  music 
together. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  administered 
and  financed  by  a  major  symphony  or- 
chestra. The  150  Fellows  who  come  here 
from  twenty-nine  states  and  fifteen  foreign 
countries  pay  no  tuition;  many  also  re- 
ceive free  room  and  board.  This  freedom 
from  financial  concerns  for  the  summer 
gives  these  gifted  young  musicians  an 
opportunity  to  focus  all  of  their  attention 
on  a  very  intense  level  of  music-making. 
It  is  a  fantastic  experience,  one  which 
will  influence  most  of  the  Fellows  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

The  summer  I  spent  here  as  a  Fellow  in 
1960  was  one  of  the  most  challenging  and 
stimulating  periods  of  my  musical  life. 
Can  you  imagine  what  it  is  like  for  a  young 


musician  to  be  inspired  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  preeminent 
guest  conductors  and  soloists  performing 
at  Tanglewood,  and  the  magnificent  sur- 
roundings of  the  Berkshires? 

Because  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
is  very  costly  to  operate,  we  are  now  in- 
volved in  a  $12  million  campaign  with 
the  goal  to  make  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  self-supporting  and  to  provide  a 
new  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  site  of  the 
student  performances. 

Your  attendance  at  this  benefit  concert 
supports  the  Music  Center.  We  invite  all 
of  you  who  share  our  love  for  great  music 
to  participate  in  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center's  50th  Anniversary  Campaign.  In 
1990  we  hope  to  celebrate  the  successful 
completion  of  the  campaign  and  look 
forward  to  an  even  more  glorious  future. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


■  ■ 


Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a  pleas- 
ant, outdoor,  summer  concert  hall;  it  is 
also  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
centers  for  advanced  musical  study  in  the 
world.  Here,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ever 
since  its  establishment  (as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center)  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940,  provides  a 
wide  range  of  specialized  training  and 
experience  for  young  musicians  from  all 
over  the  world.  Now  in  its  fifth  year  under 
Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  looks  forward 
to  celebrating  its  first  half-century  of 
musical  excellence  in  1990. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches  (Koussevitzky,  allud- 
ing to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe, 
said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World")  and 
music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall 
Thompson's  Alleluia  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  which  had  been  written  for  the 
ceremony  and  had  arrived  less  than  an 
hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but 
which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening 
music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Kous- 
sevitzky's  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary 
faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and 
choral  activities,  and  instrumental  per- 
formance; he  himself  taught  the  most 
gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer 
technique,  which  students  learn  with 
their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on 
making  music.  Although  the  program  has 
changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years, 


the  emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble  per- 
formance, learning  chamber  music  and 
the  orchestral  literature  with  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a 
master-musician-teacher.  Many  of  the 
pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in 
the  regular  student  recitals;  each  summer 
brings  treasured  memories  of  exciting 
performances  by  talented  young  profes- 
sionals beginning  a  love  affair  with  a 
great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orches- 
tra performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering 
the  entire  repertory  under  the  direction 
of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members 
of  the  TMC  faculty  and  visitors  who  are 
in  town  to  lead  the  BSO  in  its  festival 
concerts.  The  quality  of  this  orchestra, 
assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  sum- 
mer, regularly  astonishes  visitors.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distin- 
guished musicians  who  have  been  part  of 
that  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the 
verge  of  a  professional  career  as  instru- 
mentalists, singers,  conductors,  and 
composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orches- 
tras in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
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the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  that 
figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  pro- 
grams at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
each  with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The 
Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding 
schedule  of  study  and  performance  for 
students  who  have  completed  most  of 
their  training  in  music  and  who  are 
awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their 
expenses.  It  includes  courses  of  study 
for  instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conduc- 
tors, and  composers.  The  Tanglewood 
Seminars  are  a  series  of  special  instruc- 
tional programs,  this  summer  including 
the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 
and  a  Seminar  for  Conductors.  Beginning 
in  1966,  educational  programs  at  Tangle- 
wood were  extended  to  younger  students, 
mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich 
Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University 
School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras 


activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston 
University,  through  its  Tanglewood  Insti- 
tute, sponsors  programs  which  offer  indi- 
vidual and  ensemble  instruction  to 
talented  younger  musicians,  with  eleven 
separate  programs  for  performers  and 
composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his 
memory,  a  living  embodiment  of  the  vital, 
humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 
At  the  same  time,  as  it  approaches  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  maintains  its  commit- 
ment to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  the 
composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Gala  Concert 


TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Wednesday,  August  23,  at  8:30 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 
ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 


TanglewdDd 

Music 

Center 


BARBER 
BARBER 


RODGERS 


Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  Opus  5 

Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915,  Opus  24, 
for  soprano  and  orchestra 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 

Carousel  Waltz 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Opus  36 

Andante  sostenuto — Moderato  con  anima 
Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
Scherzo  (Pizzicato  ostinato):  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  is  funded  in  part  by  a  generous  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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A  New  Theater-Concert  Hall 
at  Tangle  wood 


The  Theater-Concert  Hall  was  built  in  1941  and  has  been  the 

setting  for  countless  memorable  musical  events.  The  Hall  can  no  longer  adequately 

serve  the  growing  needs  of  Tangle  wood's  performers  and  their  audiences. 

The  new  Theater-Concert  Hall  will  be  the  home  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellows,  as  well  as  an  important  recital  and  concert  venue  for 

internationally  renowned  artists. 

A  1,200-seat  facility  with  superb  acoustics  is  planned.  Funds  are  needed 

to  realize  this  dream. 


Important  Naming  Opportunities  Include: 

Naming  the  new  Hall  —  $2.5  million 

Naming  spaces  in  the  Hall  —  $75,000-$200,000 

Becoming  a  Founder  —  $10,000,  $25,000,  $50,000 

Endowing  a  seat  —  $2,500 


TanglewQDd  Music  Center 


Information  on  how  you  can  help  is  available  in  the  Tanglewood  Development  Office  or  Friends  Office 
Or  write  to  "New  Theater-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240"  for  a  brochure. 


Notes 


During  the  summer  of  1931,  Samuel  Barber  (1910-81),  then  still  a  student  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  lived  with  relatives  of  his  fellow  student  Gian  Carlo  Menotti  in  the 
village  of  Cadegliano  on  the  Italian  side  of  Lake  Lugano.  From  there  the  two  budding 
composers  traveled  occasionally  to  Gressoney  for  sessions  with  Rosario  Scalero,  who 
in  the  winter  was  their  composition  teacher  in  Philadelphia.  As  Barber  reticently 
wrote  to  his  parents,  "Our  lessons  went  well,  and  my  idea  for  a  new  orchestra  piece 
got  by."  This  idea  that  "got  by"  turned  into  his  earliest  published  orchestral  work  and 
his  first  to  be  performed;  it  was  a  sprightly  overture  with  a  title  drawn  from  the  lively 
Restoration  comedy  of  Sheridan.  The  composer  admitted  that  the  music  was  only 
"suggested  by"  the  comedy  and  was  not  an  attempt  to  depict  the  characters  or  the 
plot.  Barber  was  in  those  days  a  great  admirer  of  Brahms,  whose  rather  pessimistic 
world  view  he  shared.  When  he  began  the  School  for  Scandal  Overture,  he  mentioned 
to  Menotti  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  do  something  that  even  Brahms  couldn't  do — 
compose  a  real  scherzo.  Menotti  has  recently  recalled  that  Barber  worked  very  hard 
to  achieve  the  brilliant,  "light"  quality  of  this  score,  though  the  listener  will  be  hard 
put  to  find  any  strain.  Barber's  essentially  lyrical  approach  to  composition  is  already 
fully  evident  in  this  bubbly  score. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  relationships  with  the 
composers  he  admired  and  performed  over  a  period  of  years  is  the  warm  rapport  that 
developed,  the  elderly  conductor  becoming  an  artistic  father  to  many  young  compos- 
ers; Barber  was  one  who  benefited  greatly  from  Koussevitzky's  interest.  Over  the 
years  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  for  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Koussevitzky,  of 
which  the  last  is  quite  possibly  his  masterpiece.  Barber  composed  Knoxville:  Summer 
of  1915  in  1947  on  a  commission  from  Eleanor  Steber;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Steber  in  the  world  premiere  performances  on 
April  9  and  10,  1948.  Barber  set  an  autobiographical  fragment  by  James  Agee,  used 
as  the  prologue  to  his  novel  A  Death  in  the  Family.  Agee's  remarkable  prose  poem 
depicts  a  summer  evening  with  the  whole  family  assembled  in  the  back  yard,  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  small  child. 

The  text  appears,  at  first,  to  be  simply  the  child's  methodical  cataloguing  of  all  the 
people  and  things  that  form  part  of  its  life — a  typically  childlike  way  of  establishing 
one's  own  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  (though  in  Agee's  text,  the  language  is  richly 
evocative  and  anything  but  juvenile).  The  child  is  the  poet's  persona,  represented  in 
the  musical  score  by  the  soprano.  Like  all  children — like  everyone  of  all  ages,  for 
that  matter — the  main  item  on  the  child's  agenda  is  to  establish  its  identity — who  it 
is.  The  beauty  of  Agee's  poem  is  that  we  can  sense  the  "immortal  yearnings"  of  this 
small  child  through  a  concrete  listing  of  objects  and  of  relatives  "who  quietly  treat 
me,  as  one  familiar  and  well-beloved  in  that  home  .  .  .  but  will  not  ever  tell  me  who  I 
am."  Barber's  music,  too,  seems  deceptively  simple,  yet  it  grows  organically  from  a 
handful  of  ideas;  throughout  Knoxville:  Summer  of 1915,  it  is  far  more  than  illustration 
of  a  text.  The  composer  has  crafted  a  masterful  score  of  romantic  cast  that  soars  with 
rich  vocal  lyricism. 

Richard  Rodgers  (1902-79)  enjoyed  two  fruitful  theatrical  collaborations — first 
with  Lorenz  Hart,  then  with  Oscar  Hammerstein  II — each  of  which  advanced  the 
standards  and  techniques  of  the  Broadway  stage  and  provided  shows  that  offer  lasting 
pleasure,  while  influencing  later  creators.  Rodgers'  second  show  with  Hammerstein, 
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Carousel,  is  a  version  of  Ferenc  Molnar's  romantic  fantasy  Liliom,  with  its  setting 
changed  from  Budapest  to  a  Maine  seacoast  town  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  In 
Molnar's  play,  the  opening  scene  shows  through  spoken  dialogue  how  the  carnival 
barker  Liliom  and  the  principal  female  character  are  mutually  attracted  to  one 
another  (generating  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  older  woman  who  owns  the  carnival, 
and  who  regards  Liliom  as  her  property).  The  same  information  is  conveyed  in 
Carousel  without  a  single  word,  spoken  or  sung,  through  the  medium  of  the  swirling 
waltz  music  that  opens  the  show.  To  its  strains,  we  see  (in  pantomime)  Julie  Jordan 
starting  to  fall  in  love  with  Billy  Barker  (as  Liliom  is  called  in  this  version)  when  he 
lifts  her  onto  a  seat  on  the  carousel. 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-93)  composed  his  Symphony  No.  4  between  May 
1877  and  January  19,  1878.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  first  of  his  truly  mature 
symphonies,  and  perhaps  his  finest  achievement  in  the  genre,  a  work  of  expressive 
force  and  a  more  effective  architecture  than  be  ever  achieved  in  any  other  symphony. 
The  expressive  power  of  the  symphony  may  bear  some  trace  of  the  preceding  winter, 
when  the  composer  passed  through  a  difficult  personal  crisis.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Nadezhda  von  Meek,  who  was  passionately  devoted  to  Tchaikovsky's  music,  which 
she  had  first  heard  a  few  years  earlier;  in  December  1876,  her  offer  of  monetary  assist- 
ance to  the  hard-pressed  composer  initiated  fourteen  years  of  support,  carried  out 
with  the  extraordinary  stipulation  that  she  and  Tchaikovsky  were  never  to  meet  in 
person. 

Like  its  evident  inspiration,  Beethoven's  Fifth,  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Symphony 
progresses  from  a  mood  of  fateful  combat  to  eventual  triumph.  To  Nadezhda  von  Meek 
he  wrote  an  explanation  of  its  secret  program: 

The  introduction  contains  the  germ,  the  central  idea .  .  .  this  is  Fate,  the  inevitable 
force  that  jealously  watches  to  see  that  felicity  and  peace  shall  not  be  complete  .  .  .  that 
hangs  over  the  head  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  and  constantly,  unswervingly,  poisons  the 
soul.  .  .  . 

Tchaikovsky's  fatalism  takes  him  through  moods  of  despair  and  longing  before  finally 
finding  that  life  can  be  made  bearable  by  taking  happiness  from  the  joys  of  the  people 
around  us.  But  he  kept  this  program  a  secret  between  himself  and  his  patron;  in  per- 
formance he  preferred  to  let  the  music  speak  for  itself.  Certainly  the  strength  of  the 
Fourth  projects  Tchaikovsky's  musical  ideas  even  without  the  explanation  sent  to  his 
"beloved  friend,"  the  one  who  really  made  the  symphony  possible. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Artists 


Leonard  Bernstein  has  achieved  worldwide  recognition  as  conductor,  composer,  pianist, 

author,  and  teacher. 
John  Williams  is  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
American  soprano  Roberta  Alexander  has  gained  worldwide  recognition  for  her 

appearances  in  the  important  opera  houses,  as  soloist  with  major  symphony 

orchestras,  and  at  the  major  international  festivals. 


KNOXVILLE:  SUMMER  OF  1915 

We  are  talking  now  of  summer  evenings  in  Knoxville  Tennessee  in  that 
time  that  I  lived  there  so  successfully  disguised  to  myself  as  a  child. 

...  It  has  become  that  time  of  evening  when  people  sit  on  their  porches,  rocking  gently  and 
talking  gently  and  watching  the  street  and  the  standing  up  into  their  sphere  of  possession  of  the 
trees,  of  birds'  hung  havens,  hangars.  People  go  by;  things  go  by.  A  horse,  drawing  a  buggy, 
breaking  his  hollow  iron  music  on  the  asphalt;  a  loud  auto;  a  quiet  auto;  people  in  pairs,  not  in  a 
hurry,  scuffling,  switching  their  weight  of  aestival  body,  talking  casually,  the  taste  hovering  over 
them  of  vanilla,  strawberry,  pasteboard  and  starched  milk,  the  image  upon  them  of  lovers  and 
horsemen,  squared  with  clowns  in  hueless  amber. 

A  streetcar  raising  its  iron  moan;  stopping,  belling  and  starting;  stertorous;  rousing  and  raising 
again  its  iron  increasing  moan  and  swimming  its  gold  windows  and  straw  seats  on  past  and  past 
and  past,  the  bleak  spark  crackling  and  cursing  above  it  like  a  small  malignant  spirit  set  to  dog 
its  tracks;  the  iron  whine  rises  on  rising  speed;  still  risen,  faints;  halts;  the  faint  stinging  bell; 
rises  again,  still  fainter,  fainting,  lifting,  lifts,  faints  foregone:  forgotten.  Now  is  the  night  one 
blue  dew. 

Now  is  the  night  one  blue  dew,  my  father  has  drained,  he  has  coiled 

the  hose. 
Low  on  the  length  of  lawns,  a  frailing  of  fire  who  breathes.  .  .  . 
Parents  on  porches:  rock  and  rock.  From  damp  strings  morning 

glories  hang  their  ancient  faces. 
The  dry  and  exalted  noise  of  the  locusts  from  all  the  air  at  once 

enchants  my  eardrums. 

On  the  rough  wet  grass  of  the  back  yard  my  father  and  mother  have  spread  quilts.  We  all  lie 
there,  my  mother,  my  father,  my  uncle,  my  aunt,  and  I  too  am  lying  there.  .  .  .  They  are  not 
talking  much,  and  the  talk  is  quiet,  of  nothing  in  particular,  of  nothing  at  all.  The  stars  are  wide 
and  alive,  they  seem  each  like  a  smile  of  great  sweetness,  and  they  seem  very  near.  All  my  people 
are  larger  bodies  than  mine,  .  .  .  with  voices  gentle  and  meaningless  like  the  voices  of  sleeping 
birds.  One  is  an  artist,  he  is  living  at  home.  One  is  a  musician,  she  is  living  at  home.  One  is  my 
mother  who  is  good  to  me.  One  is  my  father  who  is  good  to  me.  By  some  chance,  here  they  are, 
all  on  this  earth;  and  who  shall  ever  tell  the  sorrow  of  being  on  this  earth,  lying,  on  quilts,  on  the 
grass,  in  a  summer  evening,  among  the  sounds  of  the  night.  May  God  bless  my  people,  my 
uncle,  my  aunt,  my  mother,  my  good  father,  oh,  remember  them  kindly  in  their  time  of  trouble; 
and  in  the  hour  of  their  taking  away. 

After  a  little  I  am  taken  in  and  put  to  bed.  Sleep,  soft  smiling,  draws  me  unto  her:  and  those 
receive  me,  who  quietly  treat  me,  as  one  familiar  and  well-beloved  in  that  home:  but  will  not, 
oh,  will  not,  not  now,  not  ever;  but  will  not  ever  tell  me  who  I  am. 


-James  Agee 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  1989  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Florence  Altenburger,  Paris,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 
Nancy  Dahn,  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Mahoko  Eguchi,  Yokohama,  Japan 

Dr.  Boris  A.  andKatherine  E.  Jackson 

Fellowship 
Dian  Folland,  Owatonna,  MN 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Lydia  Forbes,  Cambridge,  MA 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Steven  Frucht,  New  York,  NY 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alison  Harney,  Palmdale,  CA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jason  Horowitz,  Amherst,  MA 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Adrianna  Hulscher,  Seattle,  WA 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Chizuko  Ishikawa,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Yoshiko  Kawamoto,  Chiba,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Min-Young  Kim,  New  York,  NY 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship/ 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Melissa  Kleinbart,  Plymouth,  PA 

Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  Fellowship 
Laurie  Landers,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jin-Kyung  Lee,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Lisa  Matricardi,  College  Park,  MD 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Makiko  Morimoto,  Tokyo,  Japan 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Ellen  Pendleton,  Winter  Park,  FL 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Movses  Pogossian,  Yerevan,  Armenia,  USSR 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Andrea  Schultz,  Ossining,  NY 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Timothy  Schwarz,  Abington,  PA 

Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship! Hugh 

Cecil  Sangster  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ann  Shiau,  Needham,  MA 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Nancy  Shoop,  Niantic,  CT 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Stefanie  Taylor,  Clarendon,  VT 

Karl  Burack  Memorial  Fellowship 


Francine  Trester,  Great  Neck,  NY 

RJR  Nabisco  Fellowship 
Xiao-Cao  Xia,  Shanghai,  China 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Yen  Yu,  Wuhan,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Liana  Zaretsky,  Boston,  MA 

Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 

Fellowship/ Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs 

Fellowship 

Violas 

Jenny  Douglass,  Newton,  MA 

BayBanks  Fellowship 
Ralph  Farris,  Boston,  MA 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Nao  Kaneko,  Yokohama,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Hui  Liu,  Beijing,  China 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Sharon  Neufeld,  Houston,  TX 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
David  Quiggle,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Brian  Quincey,  San  Diego,  CA 

Arthur  Fiedler  I Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Kurt  Rohde,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Goetz  Schleifer,  Tuebingen,  West  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Debra  Shufelt,  Herkimer,  NY 

Anonymous  Fellowship 
Li-Wen  Wang,  China 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
Stephen  We rczynski,  Lansdale,  PA 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Cellos 

Derek  Barnes,  Anderson,  IN 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Melissa  Brooks,  New  York,  NY 

Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Amy  Controulis,  Morriston,  NJ 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Roberta  Janzen,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Noriko  Kishi,  San  Francisco,  CA 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Laura  Koehl,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Karen  Krummel,  Urbana,  IL 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Hilary  Metzger,  New  York,  NY 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship! 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Eileen  Moon,  Los  Altos,  CA 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Alicia  Stegink,  Holland,  MI 

Miriam  E.  Silcox  Fellowship 
Mark  Votapek,  East  Lansing,  MI 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Rachel  Young,  Washington,  DC 

Anonymous  Fellowship 

Basses 

Joseph  Carver,  Aurora,  CA 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Glenn  Gordon,  Huntington,  NY 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anthony  Manzo,  Winter  Haven,  FL 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
John  Moore,  Wilmington,  DE 

Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian  C.  Norton 

Fellowship 
Dianna  Richardson,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 

Mrs.  August  Meyer  Fellowship 
Dennis  Roy,  Providence,  RI 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Stephen  Schermer,  Kirkland,  WA 

General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

Flutes 

Jane  Garvin,  Long  Lake,  MN 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship! 

Dr.  Norman  andlrma  Mann  Stearns  Fellowship 
Dita  Krenberga,  Riga,  Latvia,  USSR 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Karen  Jones,  Cobham,  Surrey,  England 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Claudia  Walker,  Memphis,  TN 

Honey  Sharp  Lippman  Fellowship 
Catherine  Wendtland,  Waukesh,  WI 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Oboes 

Jennifer  Allen,  Denton,  TX 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Disa  English,  Bellevue,  WA 

lna  and  Haskell  Gordon  Fellowship 
Phillip  Koch,  LeMars,  IA 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Kuhns,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Paul  Opie,  Hereford,  England 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Fellowship 

Pierre  Roy,  Auburn,  ME 
Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Clarinets 

Gary  Ginstling,  Livingston,  NJ 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Marianne  Gythfeldt,  Morristown,  NJ 

Karl  and  Marianne  Lipsky  Fellowship 
Sharon  Kam,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Allan  Kolsky,  Providence,  RI 

Ruth  and  Gilbert  Cohen  Fellowship 
Jo- Ann  Sternberg,  New  York,  NY 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Bassoons 

Bill  Buchman,  Canton,  OH 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  and  IBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 
Daniel  Burdick,  Seattle,  WA 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Laura  Finnell,  Dallas,  TX 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Karen  Pierson,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Carole  K.  Newman  Fellowship 
James  Rodgers,  Glendora,  CA 

Tanglewood  Fans  Fellowship 

Horns 

Lisa  Aplikowski,  St.  Paul,  MN 

Robert  and  Sally  King  Fellowship 
Katherine  Canfield,  Northville,  MI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. P.  Whitney  Fellowship 
Margaret  Howard,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Kristin  Jurkscheit,  Columbia,  MD 

Esther  E.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Tracy  Leonard,  Tabernacle,  NJ 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Steven  Replogle,  San  Jose,  CA 

Helene  and  Norman  Cahners  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Wayne  duMaine,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Luke,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Rodney  Mack,  Atlanta,  GA 

Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 
Peter  Margulies,  Santa  Cruz,  CA 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Wade  Weast,  San  Diego,  CA 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
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Tenor  Trombones 

Brian  Diehl,  Lisbon  Falls,  ME 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Jay  Evans,  New  York,  NY 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 

Kevin  Roberts,  West  Brookfield,  MA 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Mark  Cantrell,  Phoenix,  AZ 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Robert  Rittberg,  Bath,  NY 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 

Percussion 

Richard  Benjafield,  Surrey,  England 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
David  Herbert,  Columbia,  MO 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 
Alan  Megna,  Severn,  MD 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Jeffrey  Milarsky,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation  Fellowship 
Scott  Robinson,  Lee's  Summit,  MO 

Idah  L.  Salzman  Fellowship 
Robert  Slack,  Stony  Brook,  NY 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Harps 

Michele  Pinet,  Boston,  MA 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Calvin  Stokes,  Cleveland,  OH 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Keyboard 

Christina  Dahl,  Glendale,  CA 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Fellowship 
Joel  Fan,  New  York,  NY 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Olga  Gross,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Kwang-Wu  Kim,  Chicago,  IL 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Sara  Laimon,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship 
William  Larson,  Trafford,  PA 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship  I  William 

J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Eric  Zivian,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Astral  Foundation  Fellowship 


Conductors 

Marin  Alsop,  New  York,  NY 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Randall  Fleischer,  New  York,  NY 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Composers 

David  Crumb,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship! 

Aaron  andAbby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
Bernd  Franke,  Leipzig,  East  Germany 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Suguru  Goto,  Aichi,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Carolyn  Steinberg,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Reader's  Digest  Fellowship 
Augusta  Thomas,  New  York,  NY 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Randall  Woolf,  Boston,  MA 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

in  Memory  of  Margaret  Grant 
Robert  Zuidam,  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Olivetti  Foundation  Fellowship 

Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

Peabody  Trio 

Seth  Knopp,  Madison,  WI 

JoAnne  and  Charles  Dickinson  Fellowship 
Violaine  Melancon,  Quebec,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Fellowship 
Bonnie  Thron,  Baltimore,  MD 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 

New  Zealand  String  Quartet 

Gillian  Ansell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Judy  Gardiner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Douglas  Beilman,  Wichita,  KS 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Wilma  Smith,  Suva,  Fiji 

General  Electric  Plastics  Fellowship 
Josephine  Young,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial 
Fellowship 


Vocal  Fellows 

Richard  Bernstein,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Yu  Chen,  Wuhan,  China 

Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne  Fellowship 
Theresa  Cincione,  Columbus,  OH 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Kendra  Colton,  Evansville,  IN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Guiping  Deng,  Beijing,  China 

WCRB  102.5  FM  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Phyllis  Curtin 
Michael  Eberhard,  Columbus,  GA 

Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Mark  Evans,  Stillwater,  OK 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Thomas  Oesterling,  Charlestown,  MA 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Lori  Phillips,  Providence,  RI 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Lucy  Schaufer,  Elgin,  IL 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Fellowship! 

Harriet  B.  Harris  Memorial  Fellowship 
Allison  Swensen,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Elizabeth Turnbull,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaches 

Todd  Camburn,  Bay  Rapids,  MI 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Giddon  Fellowship 
Frank  Corliss,  Detroit,  MI 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
Robin  MacMillan,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Valerie  Pley,  Suresnes,  France 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Phillip  Young,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Other  Participants 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 
Donna  Ames,  Fargo,  ND 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Eric  Benedict,  Kalamazoo,  MI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely  Scholarship 
Kathleen  Byrum,  Indianapolis,  IN 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship 
Connie-lin  Chmura,  Pittsfield,  MA 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 


Paul  Cummings,  Burlington,  IA 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Michael  Drumheller,  Richland,  WA 

Eugene  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship 
Denise  Duff,  Mount  Kisco,  NY 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Philip  Lima,  New  Bedford,  MA 

Hodgkinson  Scholarship 
Timothy  Ostendorf,  Hartford,  CT 

General  Host  Scholarship 
Risa  Polishook,  New  York,  NY 

Eugene  and  Nina  Doggett  Scholarship 
Oscar  Pratt,  Carson,  CA 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 
Sharon  Sasse,  Chattanooga,  TN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Scholarship 
Susan  Weinman,  Buffalo,  NY 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Scholarship 

Seminar  for  Conductors 

Eric  Benjamin,  Newtonville,  MA 

Kandell  Family  Scholarship 
Robin  Fountain,  Limavady,  Ireland 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Scholarship 
Jeffrey  Goldberg,  Newton,  MA 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Charles  Prince,  New  York,  NY 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Stefan  Sanderling,  Berlin,  East  Germany 

Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  Lee  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Scott  Sandmeier,  Santa  Monica,  CA 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Pavel  Sorokin,  Moscow,  USSR 

Lydia  and  Edward  Shufro  Scholarship 
Jeannette  Sorrell,  Oberlin,  OH 

Boston  Showcase  Company  Scholarship 
Peter  Takacs,  Bucharest,  Romania 

Allen  and  Betsy  Kluchman  Fellowship 
Neil  Thomson,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Rosgen  Scholarship 
Dorian  Wilson,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 

Patricia  P.  Wylde  Scholarship 
Steven  Zike,  Evanston,  IL 

The  William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1987-88 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by  John  Moors  Cabot 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Tamara  Smirnova-Sajfar 

Associate  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
MaxHobart 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

EnidL.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Lucia  Lin 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Max  Winder 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section 
%0n  sabbatical  leave 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1989 


*Bonnie  Bewick 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  James  Cooke 
§  Joseph  Conte 

§  Ling  Ling  Guan 
§  Lisa  Crockett 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
$Betty  Benthin 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Roberto  Diaz 

§  Katherine  Anderson 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden 

chair 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

chair 

Joel  Moerschel 
Sandra  and  David  Bakalar 
chair 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller 

chair 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 

§  Theresa  Borsodi 


Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

John  Salkowski 
*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Marian  Cray  Lewis  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 
Acting  Principal  Oboe 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

^Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
§  Cary  Ebli 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton 
chair 

Daniel  Katzen 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Richard  Mackey 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Peter  Chapman 
Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Timothy  Morrison 

Steven  Emery 


Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
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GREAT 

MUSIC 

CELEBRATION 


Each  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  enter- 
tains Tanglewood  audiences  with  exceptional  music.  The 
consistency  of  musical  talent  each  year  ensures  another 
generation  of  patrons.  Unfortunately,  this  audience  alone 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  Tanglewood's  future. 

For  more  than  sixty  years,  The  Music  Box  has  had  great 
success  in  selling  and  installing  fine  music  and  video 
systems  for  the  home.  Our  'way  of  doing  business'  and 
our  consistent  application  have  ensured  our  commit- 
ment and  success. 

We  felt  that  as  music  has  enabled  us  to  prosper,  The 
Music  Box  should  in  turn  do  something  to  ensure  its 
continued  growth.  Helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is  our  way  of  doing  so. 

The  Music  Box,  along  with  Altec  Lansing,  Custom  Wood- 
work and  Design,  and  Sony,  hopes  our  gift  tempts  you 
into  giving  a  gift  of  your  own.  By  purchasing  raffle  tickets 
to  support  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  you  can  guar- 
antee many  more  wonderful  concerts  in  the  Berkshires. 


CWL7 

Custom  Woodwork  &  Design  Inc.    THE  LEADER  IN  DIGITAL  AUDIO  m 

The  Music  Sen 

Quality  Sound  Since  1928 

58  Central  Street,  Wellesley  MA  02181 
617  235  5100 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1 
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MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO  3 
LUDWIG  •  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


BERNSTEIN'S  MAHLER 

on  Deutsche  Grammophon 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2 

Hendricks  •  Ludwig 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  7 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  4 

CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 
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MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO  9 
CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

DES  KNABEN  WUNDERHORN 

Popp  •  Schmidt 

CONCERTGEBOUW 
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And  new  this  month: 

Mozart  Requiem  •  McLaughlin,  Ewing,  Hadley 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 


@  1989  DG/PolyGram  Records 
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Thursday,  August  24,  at  8:30 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 

MENAHEM  PRESSLER,  piano 
ISIDORE  COHEN,  violin 
PETER  WILEY,  cello 


HAYDN 


Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV:  10 

Allegro  moderato 
Presto  assai 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Piano  Trio  in  E  minor,  Opus  67 

Andante — Moderato 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Largo 

Allegretto — Adagio 


INTERMISSION 


COPLAND 


Vitebsk  (1928) 


MENDELSSOHN 


Piano  Trio  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  66 

Allegro  energico  e  con  fuoco 
Andante  espressivo 
Scherzo:  Molto  allegro  quasi  presto 
Finale:  Allegro  appassionato 


Menahem  Pressler  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 

Little  by  little  Haydn's  trios  have  become  familiar  in  chamber  music  performances, 
and  gradually  music-lovers  are  coming  to  recognize  that  his  contribution  to  the  genre 
of  the  piano  trio  is  of  a  richness  and  imaginative  variety  that  ranks  with  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  string  quartet  and  the  symphony.  In  Haydn's  day,  the  trio  was  regarded 
primarily  as  a  piano  solo  with  the  added  "accompaniment"  of  two  stringed  instru- 
ments. Considering  the  sonorities  of  the  late  eighteenth-century  piano,  this  is 
perhaps  a  more  normal  point  of  view  than  we  are  likely  to  grant  at  first  sight.  The 
bass  line  of  those  pianos  was  light  and  faded  quickly;  the  addition  of  a  cello  reinforced 
the  sound  wonderfully.  In  addition,  the  violin  could  sing  all  the  truly  legato,  songlike 
melodies  that  pianists  must  try  to  project  on  an  instrument  whose  tone  begins  to  die 
away  the  moment  it  is  sounded. 

Haydn's  trios  of  the  1780s — almost  entirely  intended  for  performance  at  home 
(real  chamber  music)  rather  than  in  the  concert  hall — were  popular  with  amateur 
musicians  all  over  Europe.  The  present  trio,  for  example,  was  composed  in  1785.  We 
do  not  have  Haydn's  manuscript,  but  he  himself  signed  the  cello  part  of  one  of  its 
printed  editions,  affirming  that  it  was  his  work.  (This  is  no  small  matter,  since  un- 
scrupulous or  careless  publishers  often  found  it  remunerative  to  put  Haydn's  name 
on  the  title  page,  whether  the  work  was  by  him  or  not.)  It  went  through  nearly  a 
dozen  editions  in  Vienna,  Leipzig,  London,  and  Paris,  a  clear  indication  of  its  success 
with  performers.  The  trio  has  only  two  movements,  both  of  them  in  a  fast  tempo:  the 
sonata  form  Allegro  moderato  to  get  things  off  to  a  rather  serious  start,  and  a  lively 
6/8  Presto  assai  to  finish  them  with  bang. 

Shostakovich  composed  his  Second  Piano  Trio  in  1944  (the  First  was  a  youthful 
work  written  in  1923  which  Shostakovich  called  Opus  8,  though  he  never  published 
it).  Thus  it  came  right  on  the  heels  of  the  two  wartime  symphonies,  No.  7  (Leningrad) 
and  No.  8.  It  was  premiered  at  the  same  concert  as  the  Second  String  Quartet.  The 
composer  himself  played  the  piano  part,  while  the  string  parts  were  taken  by  two 
members  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet.  Officially  the  trio  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Shostakovich's  close  friend,  Ivan  Sollertinsky,  who  had  died  in  a  Nazi  camp.  But  the 
music  cannot  help  but  evoke  the  wider  world  situation  as  well,  and  throughout  all 
four  movements  the  mood  is  essentially  elegiac. 


1412  B  Beacon  Street,  Bfbokline,  Massachusetts  02146 
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The  work  opens  with  an  astonishing  texture:  a  slow  fugato  with  the  cello  in  a  high 
register,  the  violin  entering  in  the  middle,  and  then  the  piano  in  the  bass.  Throughout 
the  work  Shostakovich  takes  great  pains  to  prevent  the  piano  part  from  overpowering 
the  strings.  The  bulk  of  the  first  movement  is  in  sonata  form.  It  is  followed  by  a 
scherzo-like  movement  in  F-sharp,  where  the  two  stringed  instruments  band  together, 
as  it  were,  against  the  onslaught  of  the  piano.  The  third  movement  is  a  passacaglia  in 
the  dark  key  of  B-flat  minor,  based  on  a  series  of  eight  chords  sounded  in  the  piano  at 
the  outset.  These  repeating  harmonies  modulate  from  B-flat  minor  to  B  minor  and 
back;  over  them,  the  violin  and  cello  sing  their  mournful  song.  At  the  final  statement, 
the  B  becomes  a  dominant  to  the  home  key  of  E  minor,  leading  directly  into  the  finale. 
The  last  movement  is  cast  in  a  kind  of  sonata-rondo  form,  but  what  is  most  striking  is 
its  half-mocking  tone  with  uneasy  shades  of  meaning.  This  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  "Jewish"  part  of  the  trio — a  daring  choice  on  the  composer's  part  at  a  time  when 
the  regime  was  starting  a  new  campaign  of  anti-Semitism.  That  portion  had  to  be 
repeated,  by  audience  demand,  at  the  opening  performance.  But  the  first  perform- 
ance was  for  a  long  time  the  last;  almost  at  once  it  was  forbidden  to  perform  the  trio. 
Even  now,  more  than  forty  years  after  its  completion,  it  evokes  tragedy  and  sorrow 
through  musical  means.  Just  before  the  recapitulation  in  the  last  movement,  there  is  a 
hint  of  the  opening  fugato,  and  the  final  hushed  coda  combines  the  passacaglia 
chords  in  the  piano  with  broken  statements  of  the  movement's  main  theme  in  the 
violin  and  cello — and  the  rest  is  silence. 

Aaron  Copland's  first  work  to  employ  a  folk  melody  was  inspired  by  hearing  a 
Jewish  folk  tune  in  a  performance  of  The  Dybbuk,  a  well-known  Yiddish  drama  by 
S.  Ansky.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  tune  and  decided  to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  composi- 
tion. Upon  learning  that  Ansky  had  first  heard  the  tune  in  the  Russian  village  of 


Choose  from  a 
Symphony  of  Flavors. 


We  are  pleased  to  support  Tanglewood  by  donating 

the  gourmet  coffee  served  at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club, 

the  Highwood  Club,  and  the  Tent  Club. 

For  information  about  our  specialty  coffees  call  toll  free,  1-800-645-4515. 
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Vitebsk,  he  decided  to  use  the  geographical  reference  as  his  title.  In  the  intervening 
years,  Vitebsk  has  changed  character,  and  Copland  recalled  in  his  autobiography 
Copland  to  1942,  "Years  later  when  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russians  were 
amazed  that  any  composer  would  name  a  piece  of  music  after  the  city  of  Vitebsk,  a 
large  industrial  complex  resembling  Pittsburgh  or  Cleveland!"  He  completed  the 
work  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  September  1928.  It  was  first  performed  in  New 
York's  Town  Hall  on  February  16,  1929,  by  pianist  Walter  Gieseking  and  two  members 
of  the  Pro  Arte  Quartet. 

The  work  is  cast  in  a  single  movement  of  rhapsodic  character  divided  into  three 
sections,  slow-fast-slow.  The  opening  harshly  juxtaposes  simultaneous  major  and 
minor  triads  in  the  piano.  This  combination  seemed  to  Copland  to  imply  a  pitch  some- 
where in  between  the  major  third  and  the  minor  third:  in  other  words,  quarter-tones, 
which  appear  in  the  violin  and  cello,  emphasizing  the  Hebraic  atmosphere  of  the 
piece.  This  sets  the  scene  for  the  folk  tune,  played  by  the  cello: 
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The  tempo  changes  to  an  Allegro  vivace  for  a  section  that  to  the  composer  displays 
a  "Chagall-like  grotesquerie."  The  unrelenting  scherzo  is  filled  with  offbeat  rhythms 
and  inklings  of  the  folk  tune's  opening  notes.  At  the  return  to  the  opening  tempo, 
Grave,  the  theme  reappears  in  violin  and  cello,  with  the  piano  again  commenting  in 
harsh  major/minor  chords.  The  coda  resolves  the  tensions  thus  established  in  a 
solemn  hush. 

Mendelssohn's  first  published  trio,  the  one  in  D  minor  (there  was  a  juvenile  work 
written  much  earlier),  was  enormously  successful  by  virtue  of  its  rich  lyricism.  The 
C  minor  trio  was  composed  six  years  later,  during  the  spring  of  1845  (Felix  announced 
its  completion  in  a  letter  of  April  26).  He  had  been  suffering  from  overwork  for  some 
time  before  this,  mostly  administrative  red  tape  which  interfered  with  his  composing. 
So  he  spent  the  winter  of  1844-45  in  Frankfurt,  his  wife's  home  town,  to  allow  some 
"decompression"  and  a  return  to  composing,  one  of  the  results  being  this  powerful 
trio,  which  begins  not  with  a  lyrical  song  (like  the  earlier  D  minor  work)  but  rather 
with  a  taut  instrumentally  conceived  motive  that  already  hints  at  Brahms.  It  is  a  more 
powerful  Mendelssohn  than  we  customarily  encounter.  Throughout  the  trio  there  is 
much  use  of  contrapuntal  device,  even  in  the  "Hungarian-gypsy"  character  of  the 
scherzo,  which  employs  a  good  bit  of  fugato.  The  finale  reaches  a  typically  Mendels- 
sohnian  expressive  climax  with  the  introduction  of  a  chorale-like  theme.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  it  as  an  actual  reference  to  the  Lutheran  chorale  "Gelobet 
seist  du"  but  it  is  really  rather  an  independent  theme  constructed  on  similar  lines. 
Mendelssohn  brings  it  to  an  almost  orchestral  peroration  before  the  end. 

— Steven  I.edbeltei 
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Friday,  August  25,  at  8 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

The  Complete  Sonatas  and  Variations 
for  Cello  and  Piano 


Twelve  Variations  in  F  on  "Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen" 
from  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflbte,  Op.  66 

Cello  Sonata  No.  1  in  F,  Opus  5,  No.  1 

Adagio  sostenuto — Allegro 
Rondo:  Allegro  vivace 

Cello  Sonata  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  102,  No.  2 
Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio  con  molto  sentimento  d'affetto 
Allegro — Allegro  fugato 


INTERMISSION 


Seven  Variations  in  E-flat  on  "Bei  Mannern,  welche 
Liebe  fiihlen"  from  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  WoO  46 

Cello  Sonata  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  5,  No.  2 

Adagio  sostenuto  ed  espressivo — Allegro  molto 

piu  tosto  presto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Cello  Sonata  No.  4  in  C,  Opus  102,  No.  1 
Andante — Allegro  vivace 
Adagio — Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


"V'V'r 

Twelve  Variations  in  G  on  a  Theme  from  Handel's 
oratorio  Judas  Maccabaeus,  WoO  45 

Cello  Sonata  No.  3  in  A,  Opus  69 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 

Adagio  cantabile — Allegro  vivace 
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Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Please  note  that  portions  of  this  recital  are  being  filmed  for  future  telecast  and  that 
occasional  pictures  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 
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MASTERS  AT  WORK 


CBS  Masterworks 
proudly  salute 
our  fine  artists  on 


ances: 


"CBS,"  "Masterworks,"  @  are  trademarks  of  CBS  Inc.  ©  1989  CBS  Records  Inc. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Twelve  Variations  in  G  on  a  Theme  from  Handel's  Judas  Maccabaeus,  WoO  45 

Twelve  Variations  in  F  on  "Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen"  from 

Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  Op.  66 
Seven  Variations  in  E-flat  on  "Bei  Mannern,  welche  Liebe  fuhlen"  from 

Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  WoO  46 
Cello  Sonata  No.  1  in  F,  Opus  5,  No.  1 
Cello  Sonata  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  5,  No.  2 
Cello  Sonata  No.  3  in  A,  Opus  69 
Cello  Sonata  No.  4  in  C,  Opus  102,  No.  1 
Cello  Sonata  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  102,  No.  2 


THE  VARIATIONS 

For  generations  the  classic  way  of  teaching  composition  to  young  musicians  was  by 
writing  variations  on  a  borrowed  theme:  this  would  provide  the  opportunity  to  elabo- 
rate the  melody,  to  experiment  with  varied  textures  or  enriched  harmonic  pro- 
gressions, and  to  work  out  the  scoring  while  avoiding  the  struggle  with  the  intractable 
basic  structure  of  harmony  and  melody,  since  that,  in  essence,  was  already  provided 
by  the  chosen  theme.  At  the  same  time,  variations  were  among  the  most  popular 
genres  for  home  consumption;  generally  speaking  they  didn't  require  the  stamina  or 
the  intellectual  force  of  a  sonata,  which  was  conceived  as  a  unified  whole.  The  per- 
former, usually  playing  for  his  own  amusement  or  to  entertain  friends  and  family  in  a 
private  setting,  did  not  even  have  to  play  the  whole  work,  but  could  choose  those 
variations  that  matched  his  or  her  ability. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  composers  turned  out  large  numbers  of  variation 
sets.  Beethoven,  especially  in  his  early  years,  composed  quite  a  number  of  such  works. 
He  usually  chose  themes  from  popular  operas,  since  it  was  often  the  choice  of  a  favor- 
ite theme  that  determined  whether  a  potential  purchaser  would  be  interested  or  not. 
It  is  hard  to  know  exactly  why  Beethoven  chose  to  use  a  theme  from  Handel's  oratorio 
Judas  Maccabaeus  as  the  basis  of  a  set  of  variations,  since  there  were  no  Handel  per- 
formances in  Vienna  during  the  mid- 1790s.  Quite  possibly  the  suggestion  came  from 
the  Handelian  Baron  van  Swieten,  who  had  earlier  introduced  Mozart  to  the  music  of 
J.S.  Bach  and  Handel  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  texts  of  Haydn's  oratorios. 
Beethoven  published  his  First  Symphony  in  1800  with  a  dedication  to  van  Swieten. 
The  tune  selected  for  variations  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  Handelian  themes, 
and  certainly  the  best-known  melody  to  come  from  Judas  Maccabaeus.  Artaria  pub- 
lished the  variations  in  1797  without  the  dignity  of  an  opus  number,  so  it  has  entered 
the  Beethoven  catalogue  as  one  of  those  works  with  a  curious  "WoO"  number,  which 
comes  from  the  German  words  "Werke  ohne  Opuszahl"  ("Works  without  opus  number"). 

Beethoven  greatly  admired  the  music  of  Mozart,  though  he  had  reservations  about 
the  Italian  operas  with  librettos  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  on  the  grounds  of  what  he  con- 
sidered their  immorality.  But  The  Magic  Flute,  with  its  high  ethical  tone,  was  a  special 
favorite  of  his.  For  his  variations  on  Papageno's  "£m  Madchen  oder  Weibchen"  Bee- 
thoven may  have  chosen  to  employ  the  cello  because  the  Papageno  is  a  baritone  and 
the  cello  most  nearly  matched  his  vocal  range.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  other  way 
around:  when  choosing  an  aria  to  use  as  the  basis  of  a  set  of  variations  for  cello  and 
piano,  he  may  naturally  have  gravitated  to  Papageno's  scenes.  The  song  expresses  the 
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happy-go-lucky  birdcatcher's  wish  to  enjoy  life  with  nothing  more  than  some  wine 
and  a  "sweet  little  wife."  Beethoven  wrote  the  variations  in  1796;  they  were  published 
two  years  later. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  for  his  second  set  of  variations  using  a  theme  from  The 
Magic  Flute  Beethoven  should  choose  a  duet  describing  an  idealized  view  of  the  mari- 
tal relationship — something  that  he  himself  was  hoping  for  at  the  time,  but  never 
obtained.  During  Act  I,  the  soprano  Pamina  encounters  the  bird-catcher  Papageno,  a 
baritone,  who  has  come  to  inform  her  that  Prince  Tamino  has  fallen  in  love  with  her 
from  her  portrait  and  is  on  his  way  to  rescue  her  from  captivity.  When  Papageno 
laments  that  he  has  no  one  to  love  him,  Pamina  assures  him  that  he  will  find  a 
sweetheart  sooner  than  he  imagines.  This  prompts  the  lovely  duet  that  Beethoven 
selected  for  his  variations.  Pamina  sings  the  first  phrase;  it  is  immediately  echoed  by 
Papageno,  who  engineers  a  modulation  to  the  dominant.  Beethoven  retains  the  alter- 
nation between  soprano  and  baritone  voice  in  the  original  duet  by  having  one  of  the 
two  instruments  state  the  first  phrase  and  the  other  the  second.  The  fourth  variation 
is  in  the  minor  key,  and  the  seventh  and  last  moves  quickly  to  an  elaborate  coda.  He 
composed  the  variations  in  1801 ;  they  were  published  the  following  year. 

THE  SONATAS 

Beethoven  composed  five  cello  sonatas  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  in  three  stages: 
the  two  Opus  5  sonatas  written  in  1796,  in  what  is  customarily  regarded  as  his  "early 
period,"  Opus  69  in  1807-08,  the  height  of  "middle-period  Beethoven,"  and  the  last 
two  sonatas,  Opus  102,  in  1815,  the  beginning  of  his  "late  period"  and  the  last  duo 
sonatas  he  was  ever  to  compose. 

OPUS  5 

The  early  set  was  dedicated  to  the  cello-playing  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Prussia; 
Beethoven  himself  played  the  sonatas  before  the  king  with  the  court  cellist  Duport, 
receiving  a  gold  snuffbox  as  a  token  of  the  monarch's  appreciation.  The  two  sonatas 
are  boldly  virtuosic.  Beethoven's  dramatic  use  of  dynamics — sudden  sforzandos, 
crescendos  leading  to  a  subito  pianissimo ,  and  so  on — are  trademarks  of  the  young 
Turk,  taking  on  an  established  form  while  seeking  to  leave  his  own  personal  imprint 
on  it,  to  expand  the  expressive  possibilities.  Already,  too,  the  young  Beethoven  treats 
the  first-movement  sonata  form  in  a  dramatic  sense,  making  the  beginning  of  the 
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recapitulation  a  powerful  climactic  point  rather  than  a  simple  device  for  balancing 
the  form  (the  characteristic  Beethoven  fingerprint  that  marks  this  approach  is  his 
tendency  to  present  the  first  Allegro  theme  softly,  so  that  it  could  return  in  a  fu\\  forte 
at  the  recapitulation). 

Though  many  of  Beethoven's  early  sonatas  for  piano  or  duo  combinations  are  in 
four  movements,  the  two  Opus  5  cellos  sonatas  have  only  two  movements  each.  In 
both  cases  the  "missing"  slow  movement  is,  to  some  degree,  subsumed  into  the  first 
movement  as  an  extended  slow  introduction,  which  is  lengthier  and  more  elaborate 
in  the  second  sonata.  The  second  movement's  rondo  character  makes  it  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  first  movement,  but  Beethoven  nonetheless  ranges  widely  through 
the  harmonic  universe  and  demands  tremendous  panache  from  both  players. 

OPUS  69 

Beethoven's  third  cello  sonata,  composed  in  1807-08,  is  quite  probably  the  earliest 
truly  great  work  written  for  the  medium  of  cello  and  piano.  It  was  dedicated  to  Baron 
Franz  Ignaz  von  Gleichenstein,  himself  an  able  cellist,  and  was  perhaps  commissioned 
by  the  baron. 

The  independence  of  the  cello  is  stressed  in  the  opening  measures,  in  which  the 
unaccompanied  cello  plays  a  graceful,  lyrical  melody  to  be  answered  by  the  piano  in  a 
phrase  that  seems  to  pick  up  the  cello's  air  of  resignation.  After  an  exchange  of  roles, 
Beethoven  begins  an  energetic  transition  in  the  minor,  in  which  the  syncopated 
melody  is  derived  from  the  relaxed  opening  theme.  Throughout  the  movement  the 
piano  never  overpowers  the  cello,  since  Beethoven  manipulates  textures  with  the 
greatest  care  and  originality,  alternating  leading  melodies  in  one  part  or  another  or 
combining  them  contrapuntally.  The  scherzo,  with  its  principal  theme  running  head- 
long one  beat  before  the  accompaniment,  is  a  merry  chase  relieved  by  a  gentler, 
hymnlike  phrase,  the  character  of  which  dominates  the  Trio.  The  Adagio  cantabile  is 
but  a  short  introduction  to  the  finale  (a  departure  from  the  procedure  of  the  Opus  5 
sonatas,  in  which  the  slow  introduction  leads  into  the  first  movement);  the  last  move- 
ment continues  the  songlike  character  of  the  rest  of  the  sonata.  The  secondary  theme 
provides  a  wonderful  romantic  moment,  especially  in  the  sigh  of  the  cello's  falling 
seventh,  but  it  is  heard  only  twice  each  in  exposition  and  recapitulation.  For  the  rest, 
Beethoven  finds  prodigious  varieties  of  material  to  develop  from  the  principal  theme, 
which  remains  at  the  center  of  attention  throughout. 
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OPUS  102 

At  the  end  of  December  1814  the  palace  of  Count  Razumovsky  caught  fire  and 
burned  disastrously.  One  effect  of  this  conflagration  was  the  dispersal  of  the  count's 
personal  string  quartet,  which  had  performed  many  of  Beethoven's  works.  The  cellist 
of  the  quartet,  Lincke,  spent  the  summer  of  1815  at  the  estate  of  the  Count  and  Coun- 
tess Erdody  at  Jedlersee.  Beethoven  was  in  close  contact  with  the  Countess  and  was  a 
frequent  house  guest  at  Jedlersee.  This  probably  explains  why  he  wrote  two  sonatas 
for  cello  and  piano  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  first  dated  (in  the  sketches) 
"July"  and  the  second  "August."  The  two  sonatas,  published  the  following  year  as 
"two  free  sonatas,"  to  suggest  the  unusual  layout  of  movements,  were  the  very  last 
duo  compositions  that  Beethoven  was  to  write. 

They  stand  at  the  threshold  of  his  last  period,  which  is  marked  by  a  growing  interest 
in  the  power  of  pure  melody,  both  folklike  tunes  of  direct  simplicity  and  effective, 
slow,  hymnlike  melodies.  Following  the  stormy  outbursts  that  we  so  often  think  of  as 
"typical"  Beethoven  (our  view  naturally  colored  by  the  Third  and  Fifth  symphonies, 
the  Razumovsky  Quartets,  and  some  of  the  middle-period  piano  sonatas),  the  later 
music  featured  more  intimate  and  delicate  musical  ideas,  devoid  of  the  rhetorical 
strokes  that  characterize  the  earliest  music  (and  extend  it  to  much  greater  length). 
Now  Beethoven's  muse  feels  free  to  abandon  the  formalistic  devices  of  the  past  while 
distilling  the  content  of  the  music  to  its  very  essence.  Moreover,  Beethoven  considers 
the  sonata  as  a  whole  when  laying  out  his  tonal  plan.  The  slow  introduction  of  the 
first  movement  is  in  the  home  key  of  C,  but  the  bulk  of  the  movement,  the  Allegro 
vivace,  is  in  A  minor.  Clearly  the  first  movement  is  only  part  of  the  whole,  intended  to 
link  directly  to  its  continuation.  In  place  of  a  full-scale  slow  movement,  the  lengthy 
introduction  to  the  finale  connects  the  A  minor  conclusion  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  Allegro  vivace  of  the  second.  This  transition  not  only  prepares  the  return  to 
C  major,  but  even  quotes  the  opening  of  the  first  movement's  slow  introduction, 
specifically  acknowledging  the  shape  of  the  sonata  as  a  whole,  not  simply  as  a  se- 
quence of  different  movements. 

The  second  sonata  of  the  set  is  Beethoven's  first  and  only  cello  sonata  with  a  full- 
scale  slow  movement.  But  beyond  that  it  contains  still  more  fluid  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  organizing  a  sonata — solutions  that  other  composers  were  to  employ  two 
decades  later  or  more.  The  tempo  and  expression  marks  are  more  characteristic  of 
Schumann  than  they  are  of  Beethoven's  generation.  The  slow  movement,  for  ex- 
ample, is  headed  "Adagio  con  molto  sentimento  d'affetto";  and  first-movement 
themes  recur  like  nostalgic  recollections  (again  a  la  Schumann,  though  twenty  years 
earlier!)  with  such  expressive  markings  as  "mit  der  innigsten  Empfindung"  ("with  the 
most  heartfelt  feeling")  and  "teneramente"  ("tenderly").  Yet,  by  way  of  striking  contrast, 
the  finale,  which  proceeds  directly  from  the  slow  movement,  contains  a  fugue,  serious 
but  light-footed. 

The  rare  opportunity  to  hear  all  of  these  works  at  a  single  sitting  can  only  reinforce 
one's  admiration  and  awe  at  Beethoven's  constant  power  of  regeneration,  of  rethink- 
ing the  basic  questions  of  his  art.  Whether  he  did  it  by  instinct  or  cool  intellect,  the 
results  are  still  marvels. 


— Steven  Ixxlbetter 
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Week8 


Opening  Night  Gala  1989 

ENJOY  AN  EVENING  WITH 

SEIJIOZAWAANDTHE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA! 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  28,  AT  8:30PM 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
Frank  Lopardo,  tenor 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 

BERLIOZ  Requiem 


For  ticket  information,  write: 
Opening  Night  Gala  1989, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  MA  02115; 
or  call  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  26,  at  8:30 
CARL  ST.  CLAIR  conducting 


KNUSSEN 


The  Ride  to  Castle  Yonder,  potpourri  after 
Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!,  Opus  21a 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello:  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


LISZT 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 

Allegro  maestoso — Quasi  adagio — 

Allegretto  vivace — 

Allegro  marziale  animato.  Presto 

EARL  WILD 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Overture-Fantasy 
after  Shakespeare 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/Angel.  Erato,  New  World, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  arc 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  membei  ft. 

Please  be  sure  the  electonic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  sw  it<  bed  ofl 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Oliver  Knussen 

The  Ride  to  Castle  Yonder,  potpourri  after  Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!,  Opus  21a 

(Stuart)  Oliver  Knussen  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  June  12, 1952,  and  lives  in  Lon- 
don. The  Ride  to  Castle  Yonder  is  the  second  interlude  in  his  opera  Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!; 
the  opera  proper  was  composed  in  1984-85  and  is  now  being  revised.  The  Ride  to  Castle 
Yonder,  which  lasts  about  four  and  half  minutes,  was  completed  in  June  1988  for  a  performance 
at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival,  although  an  earlier  version  had  been  heard,  under  the  title  The  Peace- 
able Kingdom,  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  in  London  in 
1983.  Todays  performance  is  the  first  in  the  United  States.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  one  oboe 
and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  one  bassoon  and  contrabassoon,four  horns,  three  trombones, 
four  percussionists  playing  a  wide  variety  of  instruments  including  timpani  and  two  sets  of 
chimes,  piano,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Oliver  Knussen  grew  up  in  a  highly  musical  family,  his  father,  Stuart  Knussen, 
having  been  a  leading  double  bass  player.  Oliver  (or  Oily,  as  just  about  everyone  calls 
him)  began  composing  at  the  age  of  six.  He  studied  privately  with  John  Lambert  and 
attended  the  Purcell  School,  proving  to  be  the  most  precocious  British  composer 
since  Britten.  A  brief  appearance  in  a  television  program  about  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  in  which  his  father  was  then  principal  bass,  led  to  the  commission- 
ing of  his  First  Symphony.  The  premiere  created  something  of  a  stir  when  the  fifteen- 
year-old  composer  conducted  the  work  himself.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  an  artist  who  achieves  success  at  such  a  young  age  will  be  exploited  by  the  press, 
but  despite  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  the  experience,  Knussen  found  it  an  unusually 
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valuable  "orchestration  lesson"  to  hear  what  he  had  written,  properly  played,  almost 
immediately.  He  was  thus  established  as  a  composer  even  before  coming  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  first  time,  as  a  Composition  Fellow  in  1970  (he  has  since  returned  on 
many  occasions  as  visiting  composer  or  composer-in-residence,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  as  Coordinator  of  Contemporary  Music  Activities). 

Knussen's  teacher  atTanglewood  was  Gunther  Schuller,  who  encouraged  his  desire 
to  work  on  more  exploratory,  smaller  pieces  after  having  made  his  first  splash  in  the 
spotlight,  which — as  they  both  recognized — could  easily  have  discouraged  future  risk- 
taking.  Knussen  also  absorbed  from  Schuller  the  ideals  and  generosity  of  spirit  that 
have  led  to  his  current  busy  schedule  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  spokesman 
for  and  promoter  of  other  composers'  music.  He  conducts  frequently,  claiming  mod- 
estly that  he  does  so  to  support  his  own  composing.  But  in  doing  so  he  regularly  offers 
opportunities  to  hear  the  best  new  music  through  his  performances  with  the  BBC 
Symphony  or  the  London  Sinfonietta,  virtually  the  only  large  ensembles  in  England 
to  pay  sustained,  serious  attention  to  contemporary  orchestral  music.  Since  1983  he 
has  been  one  of  the  artistic  directors  of  the  Aldeburgh  Festival,  founded  by  Benjamin 
Britten,  which  takes  place  every  June. 

Knussen  now  recognizes  his  Second  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra  and  sop- 
rano, using  texts  by  GeorgTrakl  and  Sylvia  Plath,  as  "my  first  really  characteristic 
thing."  It  has  a  special  connection  here,  since  it  was  first  performed  under  Gunther 
Schuller's  direction  atTanglewood  in  August  1971  and  was  awarded  the  Margaret 
Grant  Composition  Prize  that  summer.  He  has  since  composed  a  Third  Symphony 
(since  performed  by  both  the  TMC  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
and  numerous  other  compositions,  including  two  one-act  operas,  conceived  as  a 
double  bill. 

The  first  of  these,  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  to  a  libretto  by  Maurice  Sendak  (the 
author  of  the  children's  story  on  which  it  is  based),  was  an  immediate  success.  It  was 
recorded  by  the  forces  of  the  Glyndebourne  Festival,  where  its  definitive  version  was 
premiered;  it  received  its  American  premiere  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under 
Zubin  Mehta  and  its  stage  premiere  with  the  Minnesota  Opera  under  Pinchas  Zuker- 
man.  Its  success  may  be  indicated  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  Glyndebourne  produc- 
tion has  been  made  available  on  videotape,  a  rare  distinction  for  a  contemporary 
opera. 

Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!,  which  the  composer  describes  as  "a  theatrical  requiem  for  a 
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dog,"  also  with  a  libretto  by  Maurice  Sendak,  is  the  companion  piece  to  Where  the  Wild 
Things  Are;  it  was  commissioned  by  the  BBC  for  Glyndebourne,  where  it  was  pre- 
miered in  a  "provisionally  complete  form"  in  August  1985  (following  a  first  partial 
performance  a  year  earlier).  Several  scenes  received  their  American  premiere  in  a 
concert  version  by  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Oliver 
Knussen  in  1985.  The  following  brief  description  of  the  setting  and  music  of  the 
interlude  The  Ride  to  Castle  Yonder  was  supplied  by  the  composer. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

The  Ride  to  Castle  Yonder  is  the  orchestral  interlude  before  the  final  scene  of  my  opera- 
under-revision  Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!  (1984-85)  based  on  Maurice  Sendak's  book  of  the 
same  name.  Castle  Yonder  is  the  theatrical  animal's  heaven  of  Sendak's  imagination. 
The  stage  directions  at  this  point  in  the  libretto  read  "Chimes  begin  to  sound  in  the 
distance.  The  characters  climb  on  the  Lion's  back.  Mother  Goose  disappears  as  the 
bells  get  louder.  The  Lion  springs  forward,  and  the  show-curtain  closes."  The  music 
builds  on  these  images,  though  not  necessarily  in  that  order,  and  for  concert  purposes 
I  have  framed  it  with  the  Kleine  Trauermusik  which  ends  the  preceding  scene  of  the 
opera. 

— Oliver  Knussen 
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Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Leip- 
zig on  November  4, 1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had 
changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a  piece  of 
real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the  family  s  conversion  to 
Lutheranism;  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protestant 
Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  began  composing  the  Italian  Symphony  while  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter  and 
spring  of  1831;  he  sketched  it  out  rapidly  but  never  allowed  publication  in  his  lifetime.  Although 
the  "official"  date  of  completion  is  March  13, 1833,  Mendelssohn  kept  saying  he  intended  to 
rework  it  again  before  allowing  it  out  of  his  hands  permanently.  Its  first  performance  took  place 
in  London  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  May  13,  1833.  Carl  Bergmann  and  the 
Germania  Musical  Society  gave  the  first  American  performance  of  Mendelssohn  s  Italian  Sym- 
phony at  the  Melodeon  in  Boston  on  November  1, 1851.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  BSO  per- 
formances in  October  1884,  Serge  Koussevitzky  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August 
1936,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1987.  The  symphony 
is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

As  the  scion  of  a  well-off  middle-class  German  family,  Felix  Mendelssohn  under- 
took the  Grand  Tour  to  the  centers  of  classical  culture  in  Italy;  his  tour  was  somewhat 
grander  than  most,  extending  from  early  May  1830  to  late  June  1832  and  including 
months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London  (he  had  already  spent  some  eight 
months  in  the  British  isles  in  1829).  He  was  a  great  letter  writer,  and  his  travel  impres- 
sions have  been  preserved  in  a  voluminous  correspondence  published  (in  bowdlerized 
form — a  new  authentic  edition  is  much  needed)  by  his  younger  brother  Paul  and  his 
eldest  son  Carl  after  Felix's  death.  His  account  of  travel  experiences,  sightseeing,  and 
visits  (including  a  stop  in  Weimar  for  a  visit  with  the  elderly  Goethe;  how  many 
twenty-one-year-old  tourists  could  have  done  that?)  is  a  delightful  one,  with  reports 
here  and  there  of  musical  plans. 

From  Rome  on  December  20,  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is  com- 
pleted at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added,  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume  instru- 
mental music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of 
some  kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in  question 
were  the  ones  we  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  Scottish)  and  Italian  symphonies,  num- 
bered three  and  four  in  the  traditional  conception  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonic  out- 
put. The  first  of  these,  like  the  Hebrides  Overture,  was  a  reaction  to  his  visit  to  Scotland 
the  year  before,  while  the  Italian  Symphony  grew  out  of  his  new  experiences  in  Rome 
and,  later,  Naples. 

Just  after  Christmas  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather  which, 
no  doubt,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  down  to  composition  instead  of  running  oil 
to  visit  the  villa  and  gardens  at Tivoli  or  some  other  sightseeing  wonder.  And  though 
the  weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that 
he  had  nearly  completed  some  small  works,  adding  "the  two  symphonies  also  begin  to 
assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  Surely  it 
seems  unlikely  for  a  composer  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  s\  mplionies 
(the  names  come  from  Mendelssohn  himself)  at  the  same  time,  but  thai  is  pre<  isely 
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what  happened.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal 
shadows  of  one  another:  the  Scottish  is  fundamentally  in  A  minor  but  ends  in  the 
major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but  ends  in  the  minor.  He  remained  in  Rome 
through  Easter  in  order  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  the  traditional  liturgical  music 
of  the  Papal  choir,  the  only  complaint  being  that  the  beautiful  weather  drove  away  the 
"misty  Scottish  mood,"  so  he  chose  to  set  aside  that  symphony  for  the  time  being.  We 
may  presume  that  his  "Italian"  mood  responded  to  all  the  stimuli,  however,  for  when 
he  reached  Naples  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Rebecca  that  his  cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgis- 
nacht  (a  setting  of  a  Goethe  poem,  which  he  had  worked  on  most  of  the  winter)  should 
be  completed  in  a  few  days  if  the  bad  weather  held,  adding,  "If  I  continue  in  my  pres- 
ent mood,  I  shall  finish  my  Italian  symphony  also  in  Italy,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  a 
famous  store  to  bring  home  with  me,  the  fruits  of  this  winter." 

Since  the  Italian  Symphony  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  perfect 
works,  Mendelssohn's  uncertainty  about  letting  it  out  of  his  hands  and  his  constantly 
feeling  the  need  to  revise  it  are  hard  to  credit  today,  but  whatever  faults — real  or 
imagined — the  composer  found  in  the  score  resulted  in  its  appearance  only  after  his 
premature  death.  Then,  over  a  brief  period  of  about  five  years,  many  scores  previ- 
ously withheld  by  the  composer  were  at  last  published  (although  a  great  deal  of  his 
work  was  not  printed  even  then,  so  aware  were  his  executors  of  his  careful,  even 
finicky  attitude  toward  scores  that  might  be  less  than  perfectly  finished).  The  last 
work  brought  out  in  the  composer's  lifetime  was  a  set  of  Christmas  piano  pieces  pub- 
lished as  Opus  72;  any  number  after  that  was  added  posthumously,  with  no  regard 
for  the  chronological  order  of  composition.  The  "Opus  90"  of  the  Italian  Symphony 
gives  a  misleadingly  false  impression  of  its  being  a  late  work,  whereas  it  is  actually,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  early  orchestral  scores  of  this  incredibly  preco- 
cious artist. 
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On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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The  richly  assured  orchestration  makes  its  mark  in  the  opening  measures  with  a 
background  of  repeated  chords  in  the  woodwinds  over  which  the  violins  sing  their 
enthusiastic,  soaring  theme.  The  sonority  of  the  first  measure  alone  is  enough  to 
identify  this  score  out  of  the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  The  racing  activity  never 
stops  or  slows,  even  when  the  strings  become  the  lightest  staccato  whisper  to  bring  in 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  with  the  secondary  theme.  But  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  exposition  the  activity  just  barely  slows  to  allow  the  solo  clarinet  one  superbly 
romantic  moment,  whispering  the  opening  theme  in  notes  twice  as  long  as  before.  As 
is  usually  the  case  with  sonata-form  first  movements,  Mendelssohn  puts  a  repeat  sign 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition;  in  this  case,  though,  the  repeat  is  absolutely  essential, 
since  the  first  ending  contains  a  new  idea  in  the  oboe  and  then  in  the  strings — a  soar- 
ing-upward that  settles  gracefully  down  to  the  cadence — which  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  coda.  The  second  time  through  the  exposition,  leading  on  into  the  develop- 
ment, this  passage  is  omitted.  Much  of  the  development  is  based  on  a  new  idea  treated 
imitatively  in  the  strings  with  punctuation  from  the  woodwinds  until  the  latter  assert 
the  importance  of  the  main  theme  on  top  of  everything.  The  new  theme  is  recapitu- 
lated in  place  of  the  romantic  moment  for  the  clarinet  in  the  exposition,  and  the  coda 
works  all  of  the  preceding  materials  in  with  the  concluding  material  from  the  first 
ending  in  a  wonderfully  imaginative  web. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  that  he  would  look  for  inspiration  for  the 
second  movement  in  Naples.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  verbal  hint  of  a  program  in  this 
Andante,  butTovey  professed  to  discern  the  influence  of  a  religious  procession 
through  the  streets  (although  such  a  procession  need  not  have  been  limited  to 
Naples).  The  opening  figure,  a  "wailing"  gesture,  introduces  a  measured  and  rather 
sombre  march-like  theme  in  D  minor.  The  third  movement  is  the  embodiment  of 
graceful  themes,  with  a  light  but  poetic  touch  in  the  horn  calls  deftly  answered  by 
violin  and  flute  scales  in  the  Trio.  The  Saltarello  is  a  whirlwind  of  rushing  activity, 
from  the  orchestral  trills  and  punctuating  chords  of  the  first  measure,  through  the 
unison  statement  of  the  basic  rhythm,  to  the  end.  The  biggest  surprise,  perhaps,  is 
that  Mendelssohn  begins  in  the  minor  mode  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refuses 
to  yield,  even  in  the  very  last  measures,  to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  But  the  energy 
and  the  brilliant  orchestration  of  the  whole,  the  unflagging  verve  and  ceaseless  activ- 
ity, bring  on  a  conclusion  that,  for  all  its  surprises,  is  as  fully  gratifying  as  any  that 
Mendelssohn  ever  wrote. 

The  Italian  Symphony  is  the  product  of  a  very  young  man — of  twenty-two  to 
twenty-four  years.  Not  so  young,  certainly,  as  the  composer  of  the  Octet  or  the  over- 
ture to  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  but  still  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  his  mature  pow- 
ers. And  though  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  been  an  old  man,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  intended  later  revisions,  if  he  had  ever  gotten  around  to  them  as  he 
hoped,  could  have  had  any  effect  but  to  vitiate  the  overwhelming  sense  of  youth  that 
we  find  in  this  score. 

— S.L. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  PHILHARMONIC 

1989/90  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  SERIES 
LUKAS  FOSS  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL! 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  1  5  AT  8:00  P.M. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 

MOZART,  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  ("Prague") 

MOZART,  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

PLUS  FOUR  CONCERTS  AT  BAM! 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m.  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m. 
In  The  BAM  Opera  House 


DEC.  15,  16  &  17 


DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES, 

Conductor 

OSCAR  SHUMSKY,  Violin 

MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  6 

in  A  minor 

HINDEMITH,  Kammermusik  No.  4 

for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


APRIL  6,  7,  &  8 


MARCH  9,  10  &  11 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  Violin 

GARY  HOFFMAN,  Cello 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  Piano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


MAY  4,  5  &  6 


KENT  NAGANO,  Conductor 

JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 

Soloists  from  II  Piccolo 

Teatro  dell'Opera 

MESSIAEN,  Vitrail  des  Oiseaux 

(U.S.  Premiere) 
CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  minor 

RAVEL,  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 

(Concert  Version) 

SUBSCRIBE  BY  PHONE 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CARMEN  BALTHROP,  Soprano 

RUBY  HINDS,  Mezzo-Soprano 

VINCENZO  MANNO,  Tenor 

HOWARD  RAY,  Bass 

THE  NEW  YORK 

CHORAL  SOCIETY 

ROBERT  BASS,  Director 

VERDI,  Requiem 


THIS  AD  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  BY 


718)  622-1000 


GRENADIER  REALTY  CORP., 

MANAGING  AGENT  OF  STARRETT  AT  SPRING  CREEK 
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Franz  Liszt 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 


Franz  (Ferenc  in  Hungarian)  Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  near  Sopron,  Hungary,  on  October  22, 
1811,  and  died  in  Bayreuth,  Germany,  on  July  31, 1886.  Sketches  for  the  First  Concerto  go  back 
to  1830,  though  he  evidently  completed  drafts  of  both  his  piano  concertos  at  roughly  the  same 
time  in  1839.  He  seems  to  have  worked  on  it  further  during  the  1840s,  making  more  revisions  in 
1853  and  1856.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Litolff.  Liszt  himself  was  the  soloist  in  the  first 
performance,  which  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Hector  Berlioz  at  Weimar  on  February  17, 
1855.  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 2, 1865,  with  Sebastian  Bach  Mills  as  the  soloist.  Alide  Topp  was  the  first  pianist  to  per- 
form the  work  in  Boston,  in  a  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Festival  on  May  12,  1868,  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  Adele  Margulies  was  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performances,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  in  October  1885.  Nicole  Henriot  was  soloist  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  performance ,  Jean  Morel  conducting,  on  July  24, 1954;  Emanuel  Ax  was 
soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  on  July  30, 
1982.  In  addition  to  the  solo  pianist,  the  score  call  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  three  trombones,  triangle,  cymbals,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

For  all  his  spectacular  self-assurance  at  the  piano,  Liszt  was  astonishingly  insecure 
as  a  composer.  He  would  rework  old  compositions  repeatedly,  fussing  with  this  detail 
or  that,  never  quite  sure  if  he  had  yet  got  it  right.  And,  worse,  he  often  took  advice 
from  random  acquaintances,  offered  gratuitously,  and  then  reworked  pieces  again. 
Almost  every  one  of  his  major  compositions  went  through  stages  of  creation,  and  a 
number  of  works  actually  exist  in  two  different  "finished"  forms. 

It  was  during  the  early  phase  of  his  career,  when  he  was  known  primarily  as  a  tour- 
ing piano  virtuoso  of  extraordinary  attainments,  that  Liszt  sketched  both  of  his  piano 
concertos — almost  simultaneously — in  1839  (and  then  in  the  case  of  the  E-flat  con- 
certo, he  drew  on  a  thematic  sketch  that  went  back  to  1830,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  old).  At  that  point  they  were  surely  conceived  as  showpieces  for  his  own  talents, 
and  if  he  had  actually  finished  and  performed  them  then,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
been  much  different  in  character  than  they  finally  turned  out.  As  it  was,  the  pressure 
of  touring  caused  him  to  put  both  works  aside  for  a  decade  until  he  had  settled  in 
Weimar  and  given  up  the  vagabond  life  of  the  international  concert  star  to  devote 
himself  to  composition  and  conducting.  Although  he  had  written  a  great  deal  of 
music  already  (mostly  brilliant  display  pieces  for  piano  solo),  he  worked  hard  to  im- 
prove his  skills,  especially  in  orchestration. 

Liszt  was  surely  not  lacking  totally  in  experience  at  orchestration,  since  he  had 
already  finished  a  score  for  the  1839  version  of  the  A  major  concerto,  No.  2.  But  by 
1849  he  had  to  some  extent  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Joachim  Raff,  who  worked 
with  him  on  his  orchestrations  and  even  scored  a  few  of  the  symphonic  poems  in 
preliminary  versions  that  were  later  modified  by  Liszt  himself.*  It  is  hard  to  tell 
exactly  how  much  influence  Raff  had  on  these  scores,  partly  because  most  ol  the  man- 
uscripts are  in  the  Liszt  Museum  in  Weimar  (East  Germany),  and  only  recently  have 
scholars  begun  to  undertake  systematic  study  there.  The  sources  for  both  the  piano 


*Raff  was  an  extremely  fluent  and  prolific  composer  eleven  years'  Liszt's  junior;  in  1875— the 
year  before  Brahms's  First  Symphony — he  was  widely  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  ( •( :i  man 
symphonist.  His  compositions,  running  to  some  200-plus  opus  numbers,  are  largely  forgotten 
today,  although  hisThird  Symphony,  entitled  In  the  finest,  and  Filth  Symphony,  Lenore,  have 
been  recorded,  along  with  a  virtuosic  but  unbelievably  bland  piano  con*  ertO. 
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concertos  are  exceedingly  complicated — it  could  well  take  a  book-length  study  to 
disentangle  the  manuscripts,  with  their  different  versions  and  handwritings,  and 
determine  who  was  responsible  for  writing  what  (and  even  then  we  can  never  know 
the  amount  of  oral  instruction  that  Liszt  gave  to  his  amanuenses).  We  are  not  likely  to 
see  all  questions  resolved  in  the  immediate  future. 

Even  after  Liszt  "finished"  the  work  in  1849,  he  clearly  was  in  no  rush  to  present  it 
to  the  public.  Perhaps  he  still  entertained  lingering  doubts  about  the  piece's  effective- 
ness. In  any  case,  there  seem  to  have  been  some  slight  adjustments  to  the  score  during 
the  ensuing  years.  Liszt  wrote  to  Hans  von  Biilow  on  May  12,  1853,  "I  have  just 
finished  reworking  my  two  concertos  and  the  Totentanz  in  order  to  have  them  copied 
definitively." 

The  E-flat  concerto  underwent  still  another  (quite  minor)  round  of  retouching 
after  the  first  performances.  A  comparison  of  the  various  versions  reveals  that,  in 
general,  Liszt  simplified  the  work  for  the  performer — hard  as  that  may  be  to  believe 
when  we  hear  its  final  shape.  In  his  days  as  a  traveling  virtuoso,  he  was  willing  to  risk 
all  in  compositions  that  approached  the  limits  of  human  speed  and  endurance.  Later 
on  he  found  ways  of  making  the  virtuosity  less  an  end  in  itself  and  more  a  servant  of 
poetic  expression,  which  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  this  music  is  ever  easy! 

The  concerto  has  garnered  a  remarkable  number  of  unpleasant  reviews  over  the 
years.  The  conservative  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  wrote  scathingly,  dubbing  Liszt's  work 
the  "Triangle  Concerto"  because  the  composer  was  so  bold  as  to  give  that  instrument 
a  prominent  role  in  the  scherzo  section.  This  was  surely  grasping  at  straws;  Beetho- 
ven, after  all,  used  the  triangle  for  the  "Turkish  music"  in  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, and  Mozart  before  him  had  employed  similar  effects.  Liszt's  sin,  evidently,  was 
to  use  the  triangle  for  a  purely  musical  effect,  not  to  suggest  musical  exoticism.  As  if 
to  forestall  criticism  for  this  boldness,  Liszt  added  to  his  score  the  cautionary  note, 
"The  triangle  is  here  not  to  be  beaten  clumsily,  but  in  a  delicately  rhythmical  manner 
with  resonant  precision" — good  advice  for  any  percussion  instrument!  Liszt  was  not 
deterred  from  inventing  new  percussion  effects  by  the  attacks  of  such  as  Hanslick; 
rather,  he  vowed  to  "continue  to  make  use  of  them,  and  I  think  I  shall  yet  win  for 
them  some  effects  that  are  little  known." 

More  daring  and  difficult  for  most  audiences  was  that  he  cast  his  work  in  a  large 
span  that  seemed  to  destroy  the  traditional  fast-slow-fast  relationship  of  movements 
within  a  concerto.  Actually  the  "traditional"  movements  have  been  subsumed  into  the 
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overall  span  of  the  entire  work,  which  is  unified  by  the  transformation  of  themes  into 
a  well-organized  whole,  reworking  the  assertive  opening  figure  in  many  ways  and 
translating  the  poetic  Adagio  theme  into  the  marchlike  finale.  No  less  a  musician  than 
Bela  Bartok  hailed  the  E-flat  concerto  as  "the  first  perfect  realization  of  cyclic  sonata 
form." 

The  strain  on  audience  expectations  seems  to  have  been  intense  until  listeners 
grew  accustomed  to  the  work.  In  Boston  the  redoubtable  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music 
declared  (in  1868)  "anything  more  awful,  whimsical,  outre,  and  forced  than  this  com- 
position is  unknown;  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  in- 
stincts we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music."  Yet  by  the  1890s  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  regularly  programming  the  work  as  a  feature  attraction  when  it 
toured,  suggesting  that  audiences  had  long  since  come  round  and  accepted  the  views 
of  an  English  critic  in  1903  that  the  E-flat  concerto  was  "quite  the  most  brilliant  and 
entertaining  of  concertos."  The  same  writer  added,  "No  person  genuinely  fond  of 
music  was  ever  known  to  approach  it  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  not  like  it." 

— S.L. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Fantasy-Overture  after  Shakespeare 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  Province,  on  May  7, 1840,  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6, 1893.  He  composed  Romeo  and  Juliet  between  Oc- 
tober 7  and  November  27, 1869.  After  the  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  March  16, 1870, 
Tchaikovsky  reworked  the  score  considerably  during  the  summer.  This  nearly  final  form  was  pre- 
miered in  St.  Petersburg  on  February  17,  1872.  Then  again  in  1880  Tchaikovsky  returned  to  the 
work  for  a  final  reworking  of  the  closing  bars,  completing  the  definitive  score  as  we  know  it  today 
on  September  10.  It  was  published  in  Berlin  the  following  year,  but  not  performed  until  May  1, 
1886,  when  it  was  premiered  in  Tbilisi.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  were 
given  by  Arthur  Nikisch  on  February  7  and  8,  1890.  The  first  Tanglewood  performance  was 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch  in  1957  on  a  concert  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky.  Hugh  Wolff  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  last  year  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Mily  Balakirev  is  almost  better-known  for  other  men's  music  than  for  his  own.  A 
talented  but  largely  self-taught  composer  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  genuine  Rus- 
sian style  (as  opposed  to  the  Germanisms  being  taught  in  Russian  conservatories),  he 
gathered  around  him  other  amateur  composers  who  had  followed  various  profes- 
sional careers — army  officers  (Mussorgsky  and  Cui),  a  naval  officer  (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov),  and  a  chemist  (Borodin) — and  directed  their  efforts  at  composition.  This  group 
was  dubbed  by  the  critic  Vladimir  Stasov  "mogochaya  kuchka,"  the  "mighty  handful" 
(often  referred  to  as  "the  Five,"  counting  Balakirev  himself).  Balakirev  was  their 
catalyst,  stimulating  and  browbeating  them  to  new  creation.  And  not  the  least  of 
posterity's  debts  to  him  is  Tchaikovsky's  earliest  masterpiece,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Actually  Tchaikovsky  was  an  unlikely  composer  to  fall  into  Balakirev's  orbit,  since 
his  thorough  conservatory  training  gave  him  a  much  more  professional  finish  than 
the  others  had  and  made  him  rather  suspect  in  their  eyes.  But  his  great  talent  was 
undeniable,  and  Balakirev  was  eager  to  win  the  younger  man  to  bis  cause,  while  Tchai- 
kovsky, for  his  part,  was  equally  concerned  to  be  accepted  by  the  kuchka.  Early  in  18(>(.) 
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Balakirev  conducted  the  first  performance  in  St.  Petersburg  of  Tchaikovsky's  unsuc- 
cessful symphonic  poem  Fate  (which  the  composer  later  destroyed).  That  summer, 
Balakirev,  who  loved  nothing  more  than  telling  other  composers  what  to  write, 
suggested  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  a  symphonic  poem. 

When  he  did  so,  he  may  or  may  not  have  known  that  Tchaikovsky  had  just  emerged 
from  an  episode  of  disappointed  love  for  a  Belgian  soprano  named  Desiree  Artot,  the 
only  woman  who  ever  seemed  to  have  aroused  sexual  feelings  in  him.  She  had  ap- 
peared in  Russia  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1868  with  a  touring  Italian  com- 
pany, and  Tchaikovsky  was  at  once  smitten  with  her  charm  and  acting  ability.  By  early 
autumn  he  had  not  only  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  her  but  had  postponed  the 
production  of  his  own  opera  The  Voyevoda  so  as  to  have  more  free  time  to  devote  to 
Desiree.  When  she  sang  in  Auber's  opera-comique  Le  Domino  noir  for  her  benefit 
performance,  he  wrote  recitatives  and  choruses  to  embellish  the  original  score.  By 
December  they  had  gotten  to  the  point  of  discussing  marriage,  but  without  setting  a 
date.  Still,  in  early  January  1869,  after  Desiree  had  gone  off  on  tour  with  the  opera 
company,  Tchaikovsky  was  concerned  enough  to  write  his  father  for  advice,  though 
the  problem  he  discussed  in  his  letter  was  whether  he  should  run  the  risk  of  being 
"his  wife's  husband"  by  largely  putting  aside  his  own  career  to  be  an  accommodating 
cipher  following  a  much-applauded  prima  donna  from  one  engagement  to  another. 
The  composer's  father  could  sense  the  young  man's  misgivings,  though  he  did  not 
realize  their  real  cause,  his  homosexuality,  which  would  make  such  a  torment  of  the 
marriage  he  actually  entered  into  some  years  later.  Papa  Tchaikovsky  platitudinously 
assured  his  son  that  love  would  conquer  all  difficulties,  but  he  suggested  not  rushing 
into  anything. 

Tchaikovsky  was  to  meet  Desiree  near  Paris  that  summer,  at  the  end  of  her  tour, 
and  make  future  plans.  But  she  saved  him  the  trouble  by  suddenly  marrying  a 
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Spanish  baritone  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  Moscow.  Nikolai  Rubinstein,  one  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's friends  who  had  tried  to  prevent  the  match,  gleefully  broke  the  news  to  him. 
As  another  friend  recalled,  "Tchaikovsky  didn't  say  a  word.  He  simply  went  white  and 
walked  out."  But  he  recovered  sufficiently  from  this  blow  to  his  self-esteem  to  write 
his  brother  Modest  an  amused  letter  describing  the  outcome.  Still,  his  admiration  for 
Artot  the  artist  remained  fervent.  When  he  went  to  hear  her  sing  in  Gounod's  Faust 
late  in  1869,  he  kept  his  opera  glasses  trained  on  her  whenever  she  was  on  stage — but 
they  failed  to  conceal  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  throughout  her  performance. 

So  Balakirev's  suggestion  of  a.  Romeo  and  Juliet  composition  that  summer  fell  on 
fertile  ground,  but  for  some  reason  Tchaikovsky  had  difficulty  making  a  start.  On 
October  7  he  wrote  to  Balakirev,  "I  didn't  want  to  write  to  you  until  I  had  sketched  at 
least  something  of  the  overture.  But  just  imagine,  I'm  completely  played  out,  and  not 
even  one  tolerable  musical  idea  comes  into  my  head."  Balakirev  wasted  no  time  in 
responding  with  a  lengthy  letter  of  advice,  describing  how  he  had  gone  about  compos- 
ing a  Shakespearean  overture  on  King  Lear,  laying  out  a  ground  plan  and  finding 
appropriate  thematic  ideas.  He  followed  this  up  with  another  letter  in  which  he  even 
suggested  a  key  scheme.  All  of  this  gratuitous  advice  evidently  helped  Tchaikovsky 
break  through  the  block  that  constricted  his  imagination.  By  November  9  he  confided 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  finished,  adding: 

...  a  large  portion  of  what  you  advised  me  to  do  has  been  carried  out  as  you  in- 
structed. In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  is  yours:  the  introduction  depicting  the  friar, 
the  struggle  (Allegro)  and  love  (second  subject).  Secondly  the  modulations  are 
yours:  the  introduction  in  E,  the  allegro  in  B  minor,  the  second  subject  in  D-flat. 

He  included  in  his  letter  four  principal  musical  themes  and  awaited  Balakirev's  criti- 
cism in  some  suspense.  The  response  was  enthusiastic,  though  with  reservations 
(Balakirev  considered  the  opening  music  to  be  quite  wrong  for  Friar  Laurence). 

Following  the  first  performance  on  March  16,  1870,  and  further  consideration  of 
Balakirev's  comments,  Tchaikovsky  decided  that  he  agreed  with  most  of  the  criticisms, 
though  he  maintained  correctly  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  nonetheless  his  best  work  to 
date.  He  spent  the  months  of  July  and  August  rewriting  the  introductory  passages  in 
a  different  key  with  new  themes  and  recasting  the  entire  development  and  climactic 
statement  of  the  "love  theme."  Balakirev  still  quibbled  about  the  ending,  but  Tchai- 
kovsky had  had  enough  of  rewriting  by  this  time  and  let  the  piece  by  published.  Still, 
ten  years  later,  he  returned  to  it  one  more  time  and  reworked  the  final  bars,  resulting 
at  last  in  the  version  we  know  today,  which  has  remained  an  orchestral  staple  world- 
wide. 

No  doubt  a  fair  part  of  this  success  is  due  to  Balakirev,  since,  even  though  Tchai- 
kovsky actually  invented  all  of  the  musical  material,  his  mentor  clearly  played  a  major 
role  in  working  out  the  formal  structure  of  the  piece  and  in  badgering  him  to  keep 
making  improvements.  The  choice  of  three  basic  dramatic  elements — the  young 
lovers,  their  feuding  families,  and  the  sympathetic  friar — allowed  for  music  of  great 
color  and  variety  which  could  be  arranged  in  a  coherent  form  that  is  also  dramatic  ally 
cogent:  the  music  of  the  lovers  is  constantly  ovewhelmed  by  the  sounds  of  conflict, 
just  as  Shakespeare's  protagonists  meet  their  doom  through  the  endless  conflict  of  the 
rival  factions.  And  though  the  score  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  follow  I  he  plot  of 
the  play  in  any  respect,  the  central  moods,  captured  with  splendid  romantic  passion, 
remain  intact. 

The  soft  opening,  with  its  quiet  tread  of  clarinets  and  bassoons,  hints  at  liturgit  al 
music  (and,  by  extension,  Friar  Laurence)  without  ever  actually  quoting  an  ec<  lesiasti- 
cal  melody.  This  second  thought  of  Tchaikovsky's — a  product  of  the  1870  revision  — 
functions  perfectly  both  as  introduction  here  and  in  developmental  interplay  with  the 
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other  themes  later  on.  Gradually  it  grows  more  forceful,  foreboding.  A  single  chord, 
echoed  between  strings  and  woodwinds,  faster  and  faster,  suddenly  explodes  into  the 
violent  principal  theme  of  the  feuding  families,  with  its  nervous  punctuations  and 
forceful  syncopations  of  the  home  key  of  B  minor.  Hints  of  fugal  imitation  and  pas- 
sages tossed  back  and  forth  between  winds  and  strings  lead  to  a  full-scale  return  of 
the  "fight"  music,  which  now  begins  harmonic  movement  to  its  most  closely  related 
key  of  D  major,  where  we  can  expect  to  hear  a  new  idea. 

Here  Tchaikovsky  took  Balakirev's  advice  about  putting  the  new  theme  in  the  dis- 
tant key  of  D-flat — but  the  wonderful  surprise  here  is  Tchaikovsky's  own:  approaching 
the  new  section  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  cut-and-dried  modulation  to  the  "normal" 
key  and  then — just  at  the  last  moment — sinking  down  one  half-step,  with  melting 
effect,  just  as  the  theme  begins.  At  first  we  hear  only  a  phrase  of  the  love  theme  before 
the  muted  strings  take  over  with  a  lush  hovering  figure  that  slowly  builds  to  a  climax 
when  flute  and  oboe  rush  up  the  scale  to  present  a  full  statement  of  the  soaring  and 
drooping  love  theme,  justly  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  most  famous  lyric  inspirations  (this 
entire  section  remained  unchanged  through  Tchaikovsky's  several  revisions  of  the 
score).* 

But  as  the  love  music  dies  away  in  lingering  afterthoughts,  the  development  recalls 
the  feud,  with  the  Friar  Laurence  theme  vigorously  contrasted.  This  section  was  newly 
conceived  and  written  in  1870,  after  the  first  performance,  to  much  stronger  effect 
than  the  original  version.  The  "hovering"  figure  from  the  exposition  recurs  in  pas- 
sages of  tension-filled  waiting,  and  the  conflict  between  the  other  motives  builds  to 
the  powerful  restatement.  Throughout  this  new  development  Tchaikovsky  carefully 
withholds  the  soaring  love  theme,  saving  it  for  a  climactic  statement  in  the  recapitula- 
tion, where  for  the  first  time  the  entire  orchestra  plays  it  full  force.  This,  too,  was  the 
product  of  the  1870  revision,  with  the  rhythmic  motive  of  the  feud  gradually  infiltrat- 
ing the  extended  close  of  the  love  music  and  overwhelming  it  again.  The  wonderfully 
expressive  ending,  as  it  stands  today,  with  total  collapse  and  a  poignant  recollection  of 
the  dead  lovers,  came  only  in  1880.  Thus  it  took  Tchaikovsky  a  decade  to  bring  this 
fantasy-overture  to  its  present  form  (though  in  the  meantime  he  had  composed  his 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies,  the  ballet  Swan  Lake,  and  the  opera  Eugene 
Onegin),  but  the  final  changes,  even  though  they  were  relatively  slight,  perfected  the 
work  that  remains  among  his  most  satisfying  in  formal  organization  and  expressive 
power.  With  good  reason  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  score  to  Balakirev,  whose  kindly 
tyranny  had  opened  the  path  to  its  composition. 

— S.L. 


*It  is  always  interesting  to  compare  early  versions  of  a  popular  piece  to  see  how  the  composer 
brought  it  to  its  final  state.  Often  this  exercise  is  limited  to  those  who  can  read  orchestral  scores, 
but  in  the  case  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  it  is  possible  to  hear  a  fine  performance  of  the  1869  version, 
which  has  been  recorded  by  Geoffrey  Simon  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Chandos 
8310/11,  with  other  little-known  Tchaikovsky  pieces).  Listeners  who  know  the  final  version  will 
be  astonished  when  the  totally  unfamiliar  music  of  the  introduction  suddenly  turns  into  the 
very  familiar  love  music. 
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ARTISTS 


Beaux  Arts  Trio 


The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  made  its  official  public 
debut  at  the  Tanglewood  Festival  in  1955. 
Since  then,  the  legendary  union  of  pianist 
Menahem  Pressler,  violinist  Isidore  Cohen, 
and  cellist  Bernard  Greenhouse  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
musical  collaborations  of  our  time.  In  more 
than  three  decades  of  concertizing  through- 
out North  America,  Europe,  Japan,  South 
America,  the  Middle  East,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  has 
elevated  the  status  of  the  previously  ne- 
glected piano  trio  literature  to  the  level  of 
the  string  quartet's,  fueled  the  public's 
continuing  passion  for  chamber  music,  and 
won  unsurpassed  admiration  from  critics 
and  audiences.  At  thirtieth-anniversary 
celebrations  held  at  Indiana  University  in 
September  1985,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
commended  the  group's  artistry,  awarding 
each  member  a  special  silver  medallion. 
1986  marked  an  important  change  for  the 
Beaux  Arts  Trio  as  cellist  Bernard 
Greenhouse  retired  from  the  group  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  expanding  teaching 
career;  the  ensemble  has  upheld  its  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  however,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  famed  cellist  Peter  Wiley. 

Among  the  many  concerts  the  trio  per- 
forms regularly  are  annual  engagements  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  Chamber 
Music  of  Chicago,  Miami  Friends  of  Music, 
Montreal's  Ladies'  Morning  Musical  Club, 
Friends  of  Music  of  Kansas  City,  and  the 


Denver  and  Detroit  Chamber  Music 
Societies,  among  other.  The  Beaux  Arts 
Trio  also  lends  distinction  season  after 
season  to  such  major  music  festivals  as 
Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  and 
South  Mountain.  Its  regular  university 
performances  include  appearances  at 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia.  The 
trio's  extensive  discography  on  Philips 
encompasses  the  entire  piano  trio  literature 
and  has  brought  the  ensemble  many  cov- 
eted awards,  including  the  Prix  Mondial  du 
Disque,  three  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  the 
Union  de  la  Presse  Musicale  Beige  Caecilia 
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Award,  Gramophone  Record  of  the  Year 
Award,  and  Stereo  Review's  Record  of  the 
Year  Award.  In  honor  of  its  thirtieth  an- 
niversary, a  number  of  publications  ran 
exhaustive  feature  articles  about  the  Beaux 
Arts  Trio,  among  them  London's  Strad 
Magazine  and  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
The  President  of  Indiana  University 
awarded  the  group  the  university's  Medal 
of  Excellence.  Also  commemorating  the 
trio's  thirtieth  anniversary  was  the  recently 
released  book,  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio:  A  Portrait, 
written  by  Nicholas  Delbanco  and  pub- 
lished by  William  Morrow  &  Company, 
which  details  the  individual  lives,  musical 
philosophies,  and  group  history  of  these 
venerable  musicians  in  their  three  decades 
of  music-making. 

Pianist  Menahem  Pressler  was  born  in 
Magdeburg,  Germany,  and  was  raised  in 
Israel.  He  began  his  professional  career  in 
the  United  States  at  seventeen,  when  he 
won  first  prize  in  San  Francisco's  first  Inter- 
national Piano  Competition.  This  led  to 
solo  appearances  with  major  United  States 
orchestras;  his  first  American  tour  was 
highlighted  by  five  solo  performances  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mr.  Pressler 
has  since  appeared  with  such  internation- 
ally renowned  orchestras  as  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Na- 
tional Symphony,  and  London  Philhar- 
monic, under  such  distinguished  conduc- 
tors as  Mitropoulos,  Szell,  Ormandy, 
Stokowski,  Enesco,  and  Dorati.  He  tours 
extensively  worldwide  both  as  soloist  and 
with  the  trio.  Mr.  Pressler  is  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Music  and  takes  time  each  winter 
to  teach  at  the  Jerusalem  Music  Center.  In 
1986  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Winston-Salem.  Mr.  Pressler  has 
recorded  for  the  Philips,  Musical  Heritage 
Society,  and  Monitor  labels. 

Born  in  New  York  City  to  Russian  immi- 
grant parents,  violinist  Isidore  Cohen 
originally  planned  a  career  in  medicine  but 
grew  to  love  the  violin  while  in  the  armed 
forces.  Upon  his  discharge  he  was  accepted 
by  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  studied 
with  Ivan  Galamian.  He  has  been  con- 
certmaster  of  and  soloist  at  Lincoln  Center's 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival;  he  has  also  been 
concertmaster  with  the  Little  Orchestra 
Society  of  New  York  and  the  Casals  Festival 
Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico,  among  others. 
Mr.  Cohen  has  made  frequent  solo  appear- 
ances throughout  the  United  States;  his 
extensive  chamber  music  background 
includes  membership  in  the  Juilliard  String 


Quartet  and  Schneider  Quartet,  and  ap- 
pearances with  the  Budapest  Quartet  and 
Music  From  Marlboro.  He  is  permanently 
associated  with  the  Marlboro  Festival  in 
Vermont. 

Cellist  Peter  Wiley  was  born  in  Ithaca, 
New  York.  A  member  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Trio  since  September  1987.  Mr.  Wiley  began 
studying  the  cello  when  he  was  seven, 
continuing  at  the  Curtis  Institute  as  a  stu- 
dent of  David  Soyer  when  he  was  thirteen. 
He  became  principal  cellist  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  at  twenty,  holding  that 
position  for  eight  years,  and  appearing 
repeatedly  as  a  soloist  with  the  orchestra 
both  at  home  and  on  tour.  Mr.  Wiley  made 
his  New  York  recital  debut  in  1981  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Since  resign- 
ing his  Cincinnati  position  in  1983  to  pur- 
sue a  career  as  soloist  and  chamber  musi- 
cian, he  has  traveled  to  concert  halls 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Far  East.  He  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  New  York 
String  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington.  In 
1985  he  was  awarded  an  Avery  Fisher 
Career  Grant,  leading  to  a  highly  successful 
recital  at  Alice  Tully  Hall.  Before  joining 
the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  he  appeared  with  the 
Guarneri  Quartet  and  participated  in 
numerous  performances  at  leading  festi- 
vals; he  has  been  a  frequent  participant  at 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  has  per- 
formed extensively  on  tour  with  Music 
From  Marlboro.  Mr.  Wiley  has  recorded  for 
the  Philips,  Marlboro  Recording  Society, 
and  Dynamic  labels. 
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Emanuel  Ax 


The  winner  of 
many  distin- 
guished prizes, 
pianist  Emanuel 
Ax  has  per- 
formed with 
virtually  every 
^^L  ^  major  symphony 

j^^        orchestra,  given 
A^    countless  recitals, 
™         '  »lB.  J    and  made  major 

recordings.  He  also  appears  regularly  at 
such  festivals  as  the  BBC  Proms,  Blossom, 
Edinburgh,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Mostly 
Mozart,  Ravinia,  and  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Ax 
sprang  to  public  attention  in  1974  when  he 
won  the  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  Interna- 
tional Competition  in  Tel  Aviv,  when  he  was 
twenty-five.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of 
Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the 
coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later. 
An  RCA  recording  contract  followed,  and 
many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums 
became  best-sellers  and  won  top  honors. 
He  has  recently  recorded  all  the  Beethoven 
piano  concertos  with  Andre  Previn  and  the 
Royal  Philharmonic.  An  exclusive  CBS 
Masterworks  recording  artist  since  1987,  his 
debut  album  on  that  label  was  a  collection 
of  Chopin  scherzos  and  mazurkas.  Devoted 
to  performing  chamber  music  literature, 
Mr.  Ax  gives  duo-recitals  each  season  with 
cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma;  their  recordings  of  the 
Brahms  and  Beethoven  cello  sonatas 
earned  Grammy  awards  in  1985  and  1986, 
respectively.  Mr.  Ax  often  performs  trios 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Young-Uck  Kim,  their 
most  recent  recording  being  of  the  Dvorak 
piano  trios;  this  summer  brings  them  to- 
gether at  several  European  festivals,  includ- 
ing Berlin.  In  recent  seasons  Mr.  Ax  has 
also  collaborated  with  Mr.  Ma  and  Isaac 
Stern;  they  have  recorded  the  Shostakovich 
Piano  Trio  No.  2.  Mr.  Ax  has  recently  been 
turning  his  attention  to  the  music  of 
twentieth-century  composers,  performing 
works  by  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  Hans  Werner 
Henze,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Arnold 
Schoenberg.  Last  summer  he  premiered 
Joseph  Schwantner's  new  Piano  Concerto 
with  the  St.  Ixmis  Symphony  under 
Leonard  Slatkin  at  Lincoln  Center's  Inter- 
national Festival  of  the  Performing  Arts.  In 
addition  to  orchestral  dates  throughout 
United  States  and  Europe,  Mr.  Ax's  1988-89 
season  included  recitals  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  Paris,  Milan,  and  Rome.  This  sum- 
mer has  brought  him  to  Tanglewood,  Great 


Woods,  Blossom,  and  the  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival.  During  the  1989-90  season  he 
joins  Isaac  Stern,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  other 
artists  at  Japan's  Suntory  Festival  in  various 
chamber  music  configurations.  Another 
special  project  includes  performances  with 
Mr.  Stern,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Mr.  Ma  of  the 
Brahms  string  quartets,  which  they  will 
record  for  CBS  Masterworks. 

Born  in  Lwow,  Poland,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his 
family  as  a  boy.  His  studies  in  the  Pre- 
College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly 
supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein 
Scholar  Boys  Club  of  America,  and  he 
subsequently  won  the  Young  Concert  Art- 
ists Award.  His  only  piano  teacher  was 
Mieczylaw  Munz.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  majored  in  French, 
Mr.  Ax  resides  in  New  York  City  with  his 
wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki,  their  son  Joseph, 
and  daughter  Sarah.  Mr.  Ax  has  returned 
regularly  to  perform  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  his  first  Tanglewood 
appearance  in  August  1978.  His  most  recent 
subscription  appearances  were  in  January 
1987;  his  most  recent  Tanglewood  appear- 
ance as  concerto  soloist  took  place  last 
month. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma 
gave  his  first 
public  recital 
when  he  was  five 
and  was  being 
compared  with 
such  masters  as 
Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich  and 
Pablo  Casals  by 
the  time  he  was 
nineteen.  He  has  by  now  appeared  with 
eminent  conductors  and  orchestras  in  all 
the  music  capitals  of  the  world.  Highly 
acclaimed  for  his  ensemble  playing,  Mr.  Ma 
is  deeply  committed  to  performing  and 
recording  the  vast  chamber  music  litera- 
ture. He  has  played  in  a  string  quartet  with 
Gidon  Kremer,  Kim  Kashkashian,  and 
Daniel  Phillips  and  has  recorded  an  album 
of  Schubert  quartets  with  them.  1  le  regu- 
larly performs  duo  re<  iials  with  Emanuel 
Ax,  a  partnership  that  has  produi  ed  man) 
recordings,  including  the  <  omplete  Bee- 
thoven and  Brahms  cello  sonatas.  Mr.  Ma 
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and  Mr.  Ax  also  play  trio  performances 
with  Young-Uck  Kim;  their  recording  of 
the  Dvorak  piano  trios  was  released  last 
year.  Mr.  Ma  has  also  collaborated  with 
Isaac  Stern  on  various  projects,  leading 
to  recordings  of  the  Brahms  Double  Con- 
certo with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the 
Shostakovich  Piano  Trio  No.  2  with  Mr.  Ax. 
An  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  recording 
artist,  Mr.  Ma  has  been  honored  with  four 
Grammy  awards.  This  year  has  brought  five 
new  releases:  Britten  and  Strauss  cello 
sonatas  with  Emanuel  Ax,  the  Schumann 
Cello  Concerto  with  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  the  Shos- 
takovich quartet  with  Kremer,  Phillips,  and 
Kashkashian,  a  collaboration  with  Stephane 
Grappelli,  and  the  first  album  of  a  series 
entitled  "Portrait  of  Yo-Yo  Ma."  Mr.  Ma  is 
also  committed  to  teaching.  AtTanglewood, 
in  addition  to  appearing  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  in  chamber 
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ensembles,  he  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  where  his  four-week  resi- 
dency this  summer  was  again  made  possible 
by  the  Louis  Krasner  Fund  endowed  by 
Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman.  He  also 
currently  serves  on  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  High- 
lights of  Mr.  Ma's  1988-89  season  included 
a  tour  to  the  Far  East  with  Emanuel  Ax  and 
Young-Uck  Kim,  a  recital  tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  with  Kathryn  Stott,  and 
a  trio  tour  throughout  Germany  with  Peter 
Serkin  and  Gidon  Kremer;  appearances 
with  orchestra  included  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the 
Royal  Philharmonic.  The  coming  season 
brings  Mr.  Ma  back  to  the  Suntory  Festival 
in  Japan,  where  he  performs  various 
chamber  works  with  Stern,  Ax,  Imai,  and 
others.  Another  tour,  performing  the 
Brahms  piano  quartets  with  Ax,  Stern,  and 
Laredo,  will  culminate  in  a  recording  for 
CBS  Masterworks,  as  will  tour  perform- 
ances of  the  Brahms  string  sextets  with 
Stern,  Lin,  Laredo,  Tree,  and  Robinson. 
Orchestral  engagements  will  include  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  Munich  Philhar- 
monic, Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  He  will  also  appear  with 
Stephane  Grappelli  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents, 
Yo-Yo  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his 
father  at  the  age  of  four.  He  later  studied 
with  Janos  Scholz  and  in  1962  began  his 
studies  with  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Juilliard 
School.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
he  lives  near  Boston  with  his  wife  Jill,  son 
Nicholas,  and  daughter  Emily.  At  present 
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he  plays  a  Montagnana  cello  from  Venice 
made  in  1712.  Mr.  Ma  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  February  1983  and  has 
since  performed  regularly  with  the  orches- 
tra at  Symphony  Hall,  atTanglewood,  and 
on  tour.  He  has  recorded  Strauss's  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Monn/Schoenberg  Cello 
Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orches- 
tra for  CBS  Masterworks. 


Carl  St.  Clair 

Recognized  as 
one  of  his  genera- 
tion's most  im- 
pressive conduc- 
tors, Carl  St. 
Clair  is  assistant 
conductor  of  the 
Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchesta 
and,  since  1986, 
music  director  of 
both  the  Ann  Arbor  Symphony  and  the 
Cayuga  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Mr.  St.  Clair's  association  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  began  in  1985  when  he 
was  selected  as  a  Conducting  Fellow  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  came  to  the 
attention  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  As  a  Conducting 
Fellow  he  worked  with  Mr.  Ozawa,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Kurt  Masur,  Gustav  Meier,  and 
Andre  Previn  and  was  one  of  three  conduc- 
tors selected  to  perform  on  a  special  TMC 
Orchestra  concert  celebrating  Aaron  Cop- 
land's eighty-fifth  birthday.  Returning  to 
Tanglewood  in  1986  as  BSO  assistant  con- 
ductor-designate, he  made  his  unscheduled 
debut  with  the  orchestra  with  only  two 
hours'  notice,  replacing  ailing  guest  conduc- 
tor Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  for  two  all- 
Russian  programs,  to  critical  and  public 
acclaim.  During  his  tenure  as  assistant 
conductor,  Mr.  St.  Clair  has  led  the  BSO  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  atTanglewood  and  has 
also  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  Mr.  St.  Clair  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  successful  five-week  tour  of 
Europe,  where,  at  the  invitation  of  Leonard 
Bernstein,  he  led  the  Accademia  di  Santa 
Cecilia  Orchestra  and  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  Music  Festival  Orchestra  in  Fast  Ber- 
lin, l^eningrad,  Milan,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
other  major  European  cities.  In  addition  to 
his  European  engagements,  Mr.  St.  Clair 
has  conducted  the  Baltimore  Symphony, 
Hartford  Symphony,  Indianapolis  Sym- 
phony, Minnesota  Orchestra,  Montreal 


Symphony,  New  Haven  Symphony, 
Phoenix  Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
Toronto  Symphony,  and  the  Simon  Bolivar 
Orchestra  of  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

A  native  of  Texas,  Carl  St.  Clair  began  his 
musical  studies  at  age  six  and  was  a  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  award-winner  in 
piano.  He  received  his  master  of  music 
degree  in  opera  and  orchestral  conducting 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Walter  Ducloux, 
a  student  of  Felix  Weingartner  and  assistant 
to  ArturoToscanini  with  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony. In  1976  Mr.  St.  Clair  accepted  a 
position  on  the  music  faculty  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville.  In  1978 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conducting  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  holding  that 
position  until  1985.  During  that  time  he 
was  conductor  of  the  Philharmonia  Orches- 
tra and  music  director  and  conductor  of 
the  Contemporary  Directions  Ensemble. 
For  the  summers  1981  through  1985  he  was 
conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the  Sin- 
fonietta  and  music  director  of  the  Festival 
Orchestra  at  the  Interlochen  Center  for  the 
Arts.  A  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  Mr.  St.  Clair  continues  his 
strong  commitment  to  education.  He  also 
programs  and  conducts  the  Boston  Sym- 


I  THEATRE 
DANCE  70  THE  MUSIC 

A  rock  &  roll  fantasy,  created  by  Tommy  DeFranu 

begins  June  28th  and  plays  every  Wednesday. 

Thursday  and  Friday  at  8  00pm  through  September  1st 

RECKLESS 

by.  Craig  Lucas  ■  A  fractured  comedy  of  illusory  op- 
timism, begins  July  1st  and  plays  every  Saturday.  Sunday 
&  Monday  at  8  00pm  through  September  3rd 

BEIRUT 

by  Alan  Bowne  ■  late  Nigh:  Adult  Theatre,  begins  July 

15th  and  plays  every  Saturday  night  at  11  00pm  through 

September  2nd 

30  UNION  ST.,  PITTSFIELD.  MA  (413)  445-4634 
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phony  Orchestra  Youth  Concerts  and  works 
with  many  young  musicians  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  also  conducted  numerous 
American  and  world  premiere  perform- 
ances, as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  orchestral 
repertoire,  opera,  ballet,  and  film  scores.  In 
1988  Mr.  St.  Clair  recorded  Renaissance 
antiphonal  brass  music  with  the  Empire 
Brass  Quintet  forTelarc  records;  this  year 
he  led  a  recording  of  contemporary  oboe 
concertos  for  Crystal  records.  He  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  most 
recently  at  Symphony  Hall  in  October  1988. 


Earl  Wild 

Often  called  a 
"supervirtuoso," 
pianist  Earl  Wild 
has  been  per- 
forming for 
almost  seven 
decades.  Born  in 
1915  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Mr.  Wild 
was  still  a  student 
when  he  was  first 
engaged  by  Otto  Klemperer  as  pianist  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  From  1937  to 
1944  he  was  pianist  in  the  NBC  Symphony 
under  ArturoToscanini;  he  appeared  as 
soloist  with  Toscanini  in  1942.  A  composer, 
conductor,  transcriber,  editor,  and  teacher 
as  well  as  a  brilliant  pianist,  Mr.  Wild  has 
also  made  his  mark  in  television,  first  at 
NBC  in  1939,  when  he  gave  the  first  piano 
recital  on  television,  and  then  at  ABC 
throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s,  conduct- 
ing and  performing  many  of  his  own  com- 
positions. One  of  Mr.  Wild's  earlier  and 
more  unusual  experiences  was  that  of 
accompanying  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  her 
many  engagements,  playing  the  National 
Anthem  before  the  First  Lady's  addresses. 
A  recent  highlight  of  his  career  took  place 
when  he  received  the  Liszt  Medal  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  Hungary  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  six-CD  series  of  Liszt's  major 
piano  works.  A  documentary  entitled  "Wild 
About  Liszt,"  filmed  at  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry's  estate  in  England,  was  given 
the  British  Petroleum  Award  for  best  music 
documentary  of  1986.  In  March  1988  the 
Australian  Broadcasting  Corporation  spon- 
sored Mr.  Wild  in  a  fourteen-concert  tour 
in  conjunction  with  its  Australian  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration.  In  1990  he  will  make 
his  fourth  tour  of  the  Orient. 


One  of  today's  most  recorded  pianists, 
Earl  Wild  has  more  than  thirty-one  concer- 
tos, fourteen  chamber  works,  and  300  solo 
piano  pieces  represented  in  his  discogra- 
phy.  A  Baldwin  artist,  he  has  recorded  for 
the  RCA,  EMI,  CBS,  Nonesuch,  Vanguard, 
Audiofon,  Quintessence,  dell'Arte,  Reader's 
Digest,  Etcetera,  and  Chesky  labels.  He  has 
edited  two  new  volumes  of  music  of  Franz 
Liszt  for  G.  Schirmer.  Mr.  Wild  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Juilliard  School  piano  faculty  for 
ten  years  and  is  now  artist-in-residence  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Mr.  Wild  made  his 
first  Tanglewood  appearance  performing 
Gershwin's  Concerto  in  F  and  Rhapsody  in 
Blue  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in 
August  1959;  he  made  his  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  performing  Schar- 
wenka's  Piano  Concerto  in  December  1968 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  In  addition  to  his 
numerous  Tanglewood  appearances  with 
the  orchestra  (the  most  recent  having  taken 
place  in  1976),  he  has  also  performed 
Weekend  Prelude  piano  recitals  on  several 
occasions  here. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 

Annual  Fund  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  Rose  Barell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Colton 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock,  M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
Monsignor  Leo  A.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreichcr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 


Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  William  F  Sondericker 

May  no  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Thomas  Gardiner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Heatst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonards.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  I. B.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Rosalyn  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 
Anonymous  (4) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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Celebrating  Aaron  Copland 


Music  of  Aaron  Copland  will  be  featured 
throughout  the  1989  Tanglewood  season. 

For  many  Americans,  Aaron  Copland 
has  long  symbolized  American  music. 
There  were  American  composers  before 
him,  including  a  significant  generation 
of  talented  figures — Paine,  Chadwick, 
Foote,  Beach,  Loeffler,  Parker,  and 
others — centered  in  Boston  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  They  created  noble, 
serious  works,  but  World  War  I,  with  its 
strong  anti-German  sentiment,  contrib- 
uted to  a  change  of  taste  that  made 
German-trained  American  composers 
unfashionable,  however  gifted  their 
compositions,  performance,  and  teach- 
ing. And  there  was  the  impressive  lonely 
figure  of  Charles  Ives,  dedicated  to 
every  sort  of  musical  experiment  and 
unconcerned  with  popular  appeal.  But 
for  years  Ives'  work  remained  almost 
entirely  unknown,  the  private  activity  of 
a  man  whose  public  life  was  spent  in  the 
world  of  insurance. 

Copland,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  an  active  public  figure  in  many 
ways  since  returning  from  his  studies 
with  the  "exhilarating"  teacher  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris.  Boulanger  brought 
Copland  to  the  attention  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  though  at  the  time  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  that  introduction.  When 
Boulanger  planned  an  American  tour 
(as  organist),  she  invited  Copland  to 


write  a  piece  for  her;  the  result  was  his 
Organ  Symphony  (later  reworked  without 
the  organ  as  Symphony  No.  1).  It  was 
premiered  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  repeated  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony— a  remarkable  stroke  of  luck  for 
a  composer  not  yet  twenty-five.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  felt  a  special  enthusiasm 
for  this  talented  young  American.  Newly 
arrived  at  the  helm  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Koussevitzky  was 
eager  to  encourage  talented  American 
composers,  and  Copland  was  the  first 
that  he  encountered.  In  short  order  he 
premiered  Copland's  Music  for  the  Theatre 
(1925),  the  Piano  Concerto  (1926),  and 
the  Symphonic  Ode. 

Copland  was  quickly  established  as  a 
major  new  voice  among  American  com- 
posers. But  far  from  simply  pushing  his 
own  music,  he  revealed  a  warm  generos- 
ity that  continually  promoted  the  music 
of  other  talented  composers  whom  he 
met.  Koussevitzky  trusted  his  judgment 
and  took  seriously  Copland's  recommen- 
dations of  new  work  and  young  compos- 
ers. Thus,  the  Copland-Koussevitzky 
connection  played  a  substantial  role  in 
the  BSO's  remarkable  encouragement 
of  a  whole  generation  of  gifted  Amer- 
ican composers. 

Copland's  early  works  were  regarded 
as  challenging  and  difficult.  Eager  to 
sound  American,  Copland  used  ele- 
ments drawn  from  jazz  (notably  synco- 
pated figures),  though  he  was  never 
particularly  involved  in  jazz  himself. 
Much  of  the  music  from  that  period  was 
knotty  and  dissonant.  The  social 
changes  of  the  1930s  brought  about  a 
general  interest  among  the  leftist  artists 
and  thinkers  with  whom  Copland  was 
friendly  in  attracting  a  widet  audieni  e 
than  before,  in  addressing  the  common 
man  and  expressing  his  hopes,  dreams, 
and  desires  h\  artistic  me. ins.  Copland 
accomplished  this  change  <>f  viewpoint 
with  notable  sue  <  ess,  simplifying  his 

style  for  greatei  accessibility,  yet  remain- 
ing utterly  individual.  The  works  written 

dining  this  period,  beginning  with  El 
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Salon  Mexico  and  including  the  popular 
ballet  scores,  quickly  became — and 
remain — among  the  best-loved  composi- 
tions by  an  American  composer. 

At  about  this  time,  lectures  that  Cop- 
land was  giving  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  were  pub- 
lished as  What  to  Listen  For  in  Music,  a 
model  of  straightforward  common 
sense  in  addressing  a  lay  audience  with- 
out gobbledygook  or  condescension. 
Later  he  gave  the  Norton  lectures  at 
Harvard,  published  as  Music  and  Imagi- 
nation, a  similarly  enlightening  and 
wonderfully  undogmatic  approach  to 
his  subject. 

During  the  Second  War,  Copland,  like 
many  composers,  felt  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  mood  of  the  hour  with  a  gran- 
der rhetoric,  a  more  epic  scope.  The 
rhetoric  appeared  most  clearly  in  the 
famous  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man, 
which  became  the  seed  of  his  largest 
orchestral  work,  the  Symphony  No.  3, 
one  of  the  true  capstones  of  the  Amer- 
ican symphonic  edifice. 

After  the  war,  American  composers 
grew  increasingly  interested  in  the  tech- 
niques of  Schoenberg,  who  had  started 
a  musical  revolution  in  Vienna.  By  1950, 
Copland  began  to  experiment  with  the 
approaches  and  techniques  of  twelve- 


Music  of  Copland  at  Tanglewood 

The  following  works  by  Aaron  Copland  are  scheduled  for  performance  during 
the  1989  Tanglewood  season: 

Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano  (6/30);  Piano  Variations  (6/30);  Sextet  for  Clarinet, 
Piano,  and  String  Quartet  (7/2);  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  (7/7);  El  Salon 
Mexico  (7/7);  Suite  from  The  Red  Pony  (7/11);  Lincoln  Portrait  (7/16);  In  the  Begin- 
ning (7/21);  Old  American  Songs  (7/21);  Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  (7/29);  Four  Dance 
Episodes  horn  Rodeo  (7/29);  Symphony  No.  3  (7/30);  As  It  Fell  Upon  a  Day  (8/1); 
Early  Songs  (8/1);  Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  (8/1);  Music  for  a  Great  City 
(8/2);  Appalachian  Spring  (8/3);  Suite  from  Billy  the  Kid  (8/20);  Vitebsk  (8/24); 
Music  for  the  Theatre  (8/27);  Music  for  Movies  (8/27). 

Additional  works  by  Copland  will  be  included  on  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  concerts  throughout  the  summer; 
please  check  the  weekly  schedules  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 
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tone  music,  partly  as  a  way  of  enriching 
his  harmonic  vocabulary,  so  as  to  avoid 
repeating  himself.  The  first  work  to 
make  use  of  these  techniques  was  the 
Piano  Quartet  of  1950.  Yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, Copland's  adoption  of  serialism 
only  emphasized  how  individual  his 
music  was:  whether  he  is  reworking  an 
old  American  folk  tune  into  a  popular 
ballet  or  creating  a  complex  chamber 
music  score,  the  spare,  open  sonorities 
that  remove  everything  nonessential  are 
pure  Copland. 

Thus,  it  is  too  easy  to  set  up  a 
dichotomy  between  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  severe,  intellectually  demand- 
ing music  that  makes  no  concessions  to 
easy  popularity  and  Copland  the  com- 
poser of  the  folk-oriented  ballets,  or  the 
Fanfare,  or  the  Lincoln  Portrait,  or  the 
opera  The  Tender  Land.  They  all  proceed 
from  the  same  musical  mind,  with  the 
same  attention  to  detail,  craftsmanship, 
or  expressive  clarity. 

In  addition  to  his  own  compositions, 
Copland  has  left  a  special  legacy  to 
those  who  visit  Tanglewood.  Unlike  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never 
took  a  regular  faculty  position  in  an 
academic  institution.  In  fact,  it  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  Copland  did  not 
teach.  Yet  for  nearly  a  quarter-century, 


he  was  point-man  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  schools  of  advanced  composi- 
tion in  the  country — the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  (now  known  as  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center).  Not  every  com- 
poser could  have  been  successful  in  that 
position,  but  Copland's  extraordinary 
generosity  and  enthusiasm  for  the  music 
of  others — especially  the  talented 
young — made  him  the  ideal  choice. 

By  1940,  when  the  Music  Center  was 
founded,  Koussevitzky  knew  Copland 
well  enough  to  recognize  in  him  the 
ideal  head  of  the  composition  depart- 
ment at  Tanglewood.  Until  his  retire- 
ment in  1965  (he  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Emeritus),  Copland  was 
here  virtually  every  summer,  teaching, 
encouraging  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  composers,  and 
setting  before  them  the  highest  artistic 
standards. 

Copland  loved  the  Berkshires.  Once 
he  got  into  the  Tanglewood  habit,  he 
would  stay  on  for  weeks  or  months  after 
the  season  was  over,  finding  quiet  time 
to  compose  before  the  hectic  demands 
of  the  New  York  musical  season  came 
upon  him  again.  Many  of  his  works — 
including  the  Third  Symphony  and  the 
Piano  Quartet — were  composed  in 
nearby  Richmond,  sometimes  under 


Aaron  Copland  is  seated  directly  to  Serge  Koussevitzky's  right  at  the  Opening  Exercises  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  this  photo  from  the  late  1940s. 
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Four  Winds 

SARATOGA 


a  private  psychiatric  hospital 


s::s 


30  Crescent  Avenue 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  12866 

(518)  584-3600  1-800-888-5448 


Aged,  hand-cut  steaks  ♦  Fresh  Seafood  •  Wood- 
Grilled  Entrees  •  Homebaked  Wholegrain 

Bread  ♦  Spectacular  Garden-fresh 

Salad  Bar  ♦  Homemade  Desserts  ♦  A.H.A. 

approved  Heart-Healthy  Entrees 


Also  Now  Serving  Our  Fabulous 

Sunday  Brunch  Buffet  10:30  am  -  2:30  pm 

"The  Beit  in  the  Berkshires" 

DAKOTA 


Rte.  7,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Line  •  499-7900  •  Reservations  accepted 
Serving  Dinner  Mon-Thurs  5-10  pm, 
Fri  &  Sat  5-11  pm,  Sun  4:30-10  pm 


FOIR  ACRES  MOTEL 

Route  2    213  Main  Street 
Williamstown,  MA  01267 
413/458-8158 


Just  Up  The  Road  From 
Tanglewood.  Close  to  the 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
and  The  Clark  Art. 
Large  Attractive  Rooms. 
No  Minimum  Stay. 

Your  Hosts — The  Wallace  Family 


"VIVE 

LA  FRANCE" 

TANGLEWOOD 


IN  THE 
BERKSHIRES 


You  can  listen  to  Tanglewod  LIVE  only 
on  The  WAMC  Public  Radio  Network. 

Send  your  contributions  to: 

WAMC 

Box  13000 

Albany,  New  York  1 221 2 

and  say  "In  honor  of  Tanglewood" 
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charmingly  rustic  circumstances. 

Copland's  reserves  of  generosity 
and  enthusiasm  were  not  restricted 
to  his  own  students.  A  distinguished 
musicologist  recalls  how,  during  his 
student  days,  he  spent  a  summer  work- 
ing in  the  Tanglewood  parking  lot.  One 
day,  encountering  Copland  after  some 
Tanglewood  event,  he  introduced  him- 
self as  a  budding  composer  and  asked  if 
Copland  would  be  willing  to  look  at  a 
string  quartet,  which  he  just  happened 
to  be  carrying  in  his  pocket.  Rather  than 
brush  the  young  man  aside,  Copland 
stopped  and  perused  the  score  at  some 
length,  giving  its  composer  a  good  mea- 
sure of  advice  and  encouragement 
before  moving  on. 

That  generosity  of  spirit  and  good 
will  is  the  hallmark  of  Aaron  Copland, 
mentioned  by  all  who  speak  about  his 
effect  on  their  lives.  No  one  has  ever 


been  jealous  of  his  remarkable  early 
and  continuing  success,  because  he 
himself  used  his  growing  influence  with 
conductors  and  publishers  to  see  that 
other  talented  composers  were  not 
overlooked.  Longtime  associates  and 
casual  acquaintances  are  unanimously 
struck  by  his  warmth,  his  good  humor, 
his  broad  smile,  the  inevitable  giggle, 
whether  they  are  discussing  a  broad 
issue  in  music  or  the  tiniest  details  of  a 
given  score. 

Copland's  contribution  as  a  composer 
to  our  musical  heritage  is  reason 
enough  to  celebrate  him  this  summer. 
But  beyond  that — and  as  with  his 
longtime  supporter,  friend,  and  col- 
league, Serge  Koussevitzky — Copland's 
work  and  spirit  remain  central  to  the 
history  and  character  of  Tanglewood. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  1 

CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
LUDWIG  •  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


BERNSTEIN'S  MAHLER 

on  Deutsche  Grammophon 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2 

Hendricks -Ludwig 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  7 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  4 

CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  5 

VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

SYMPHONY  NO.  9 
CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 


MAHLER  BERNSTEIN 

DES  KNABEN  WUNDERHORN 

Popp- Schmidt 

CONCERTGEBOUW 


And  new  this  month: 

Mozart  Requiem  •  McLaughlin,  Ewing,  Hadley 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 


1989  DG/PolyGram  Records 


Tanglewqpd 


1 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  27,  at  2:30 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  conducting 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 


&=*^ 


COPLAND 


COPLAND 


Music  for  the  Theatre 

Prologue  (Molto  moderato) 
Dance  (Allegro  molto) 
Interlude  (Lento  moderato) 
Burlesque  (Allegro  vivo) 
Epilogue  (Moderato) 

Music  for  Movies 

New  England  Countryside  {The  City) 
Barley  Wagons  {Of  Mice  and  Men) 
Sunday  Traffic  {The  City) 
Grover's  Corners  {Our  Town) 
Threshing  Machines  {Of  Mice  and  Men) 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  47 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips, Telarc,  CBS,  EMI/ Angel,  Erato,  New  Woi  Id, 
and  Hyperion  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are 
distracting  to  the  musicians  as  well  as  to  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electonic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  oil 
during  the  concert. 

Please  be  considerate.  The  noise  of  coughing  and  candy  wrappers  is  extremely 
disturbing  to  the  musicians  and  other  concertgoers. 
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Week  8 


THE  BROOKLYN  PHILHARMONIC 

1989/90  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  SERIES 
LUKAS  FOSS  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

OPENING  NIGHT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL! 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  15  AT  8:00  P.M. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  Soprano 

MOZART,  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504  ("Prague") 

MOZART,  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

PLUS  FOUR  CONCERTS  AT  BAM! 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m.  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m. 
In  The  BAM  Opera  House 


DEC.  15,  16  &  17 


DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES, 

Conductor 

OSCAR  SHUMSKY,  Violin 

MAHLER,  Symphony  No.  6 

in  A  minor 

HINDEMITH,  Kammermusik  No.  4 

for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


APRIL  6,  7,  &  8 


MARCH  9,  10  &  11 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  Violin 

GARY  HOFFMAN,  Cello 

YEFIM  BRONFMAN,  Piano 

ALL  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


MAY  4,  5  &  6 


KENT  NAGANO,  Conductor 

JORGE  BOLET,  Piano 

Soloists  from  II  Piccolo 

Teatro  dell'Opera 

MESSIAEN,  Vitrail  des  Oiseaux 

(U.S.  Premiere) 
CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

in  E  minor 

RAVEL,  L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 

(Concert  Version) 

SUBSCRIBE  BY  PHONE 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

CARMEN  BALTHROP,  Soprano 

RUBY  HINDS,  Mezzo-Soprano 

VINCENZO  MANNO,  Tenor 

HOWARD  RAY,  Bass 

THE  NEW  YORK 

CHORAL  SOCIETY 

ROBERT  BASS,  Director 

VERDI,  Requiem 


718)  6224000 


THIS  AD  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  BY 


GRENADIER  REALTY  CORP., 

MANAGING  AGENT  OF  STARRETT  AT  SPRING  CREEK 
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NOTES 


Aaron  Copland 

Music  for  the  Theatre 


Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14, 1900,  and  lives  in  Peekskill, 
New  York.  He  composed  Music  for  the  Theatre  during  the  summer  of  1925  on  a  commission 
from  the  League  of  Composers  through  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  conducted  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on  November  20, 1925.  Koussevitzky  also  conducted 
the  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance ,  on  August  7,  1938,  with  the  composer  playing  the 
piano  part.  The  score  calls  for  a  small  orchestra — one  flute  (doubling  piccolo),  one  oboe  (dou- 
bling English  horn),  one  clarinet  (doubling  E-flat  clarinet),  one  bassoon,  two  trumpets,  one 
trombone,  one  percussionist  (playing  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  snare  drum,  wood  block,  bass 
drum,  and  cymbal),  piano,  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two  violas,  two  cellos,  and  one 
double  bass — but  the  composer  adds,  "In  large  Concert-halls  the  number  of  strings  may  be  in- 
creased at  the  discretion  of  the  conductor. " 

Music  for  the  Theatre  (Copland  prefers  the  English  spelling)  can  be  regarded  as  the 
first  sign  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 's  high  esteem  for  the  young  American  composer.  To 
be  sure,  Koussevitzky  had  already  conducted  Copland's  Symphony  for  Organ  and 
Orchestra  the  preceding  year,  but  that  might  well  have  been  simply  a  favor  to  an  old 
friend,  Nadia  Boulanger,  Copland's  teacher,  for  whose  concert  tour  Copland  wrote 
the  work.  If  he  had  not  liked  the  Copland  piece,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  that. 
But  Koussevitzky  recognized  in  Copland  a  special  gift,  and  in  his  new  position  as 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  he  was  determined  to  promote  talent 
among  American  composers  as  he  had  already  done  among  French  and,  earlier,  Rus- 
sian composers. 

Koussevitzky  at  once  persuaded  the  League  of  Composers  to  commission  a  piece 
from  Copland  for  a  concert  that  the  conductor  was  scheduled  to  direct  for  the  League 
the  following  season.  The  Organ  Symphony  performance  took  place  in  February  1925; 
by  May  Copland  was  already  working  on  the  new  commission.  He  wrote  to  tell  Bou- 
langer that  he  was  composing  a  piece  to  be  called  "Incidental  Music  for  an  Imaginary 
Drama";  of  course,  we  now  know  it  as  Music  for  the  Theatre.  He  started  the  piece  in 
Manhattan,  where  he  had  set  up  his  own  studio  on  West  74th  Street,  and  continued  it 
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during  the  summer  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  The 
score  was  finished  at  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  in  September;  it  is  dedicated  to  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Koussevitzky  led  the  premiere  on  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on 
November  20  and  21,  then  a  week  later  led  another  performance  in  the  League  of 
Composers  concert  in  new  York.  The  critics  cast  strongly  negative  votes  on  the  new 
piece.  Typically,  Koussevitzky  made  a  point  of  including  it  in  his  next  BSO  concert  in 
New  York,  so  they  would  have  to  hear  it  again.  He  also  took  it  to  Paris  in  May  1926  for 
his  first  concert  there  since  becoming  the  BSO's  music  director.  Copland  played  the 
piano  part  in  that  performance,  and  afterwards,  he  recalls,  composer  Florent  Schmitt 
came  up  to  him  to  ask,  "See  here,  Monsieur  Copland,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  If 
you  Americans  now  begin  to  export  music  instead  of  merely  to  import  music,  where 
will  we  poor  French  composers  be?"  Copland  was  also  at  the  piano  when  Koussevitzky 
conducted  the  piece  atTanglewood  in  1938,  the  first  music  to  be  played  on  these 
grounds  by  the  man  who  was  to  become,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  much-loved 
director  of  the  composition  program  for  the  Berkshire  (now  Tanglewood)  Music 
Center. 

Part  of  the  response  to  Music  for  the  Theatre  at  the  outset  was  due  simply  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  jazz  element.  Concert  works  employing  jazz  were  all  the  rage  during 
the  '20s,  from  John  Alden  Carpenter's  Skyscrapers  and  Darius  Milhaud's  La  Creation  du 
monde  to  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  It  was  a  craze  that  worked  itself  out  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  few  of  the  works  produced  as  a  result  of  that  craze  are  heard  with  any 
frequency  today.  Copland's  main  reason  for  choosing  to  translate  the  jazz  idiom  into  a 
concert  piece  was  to  write  a  clearly  American  work,  since  jazz  was  recognized  every- 
where as  a  musical  creation  of  the  New  World.  At  early  performances  the  jazz  rhythms 


cohen&  white 
associates 


DISTINCTIVE  TOUUN  &  COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 

55  church  street  main  street 

lenox,  mo       south  egremont,  mo 

413-637-1086  413-528-9116 


COLGATE  f  ARM 

On  The  Konkapot  River 
New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 


Nestled  in  the  Berkshires,  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  New  Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
are  166  acres  offering  24  building  lots,  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  eight  acres.  A 
luxury  of  wildflowers  fill  the  farm's  generous  meadows,  hardwood  forests  climb  its 
graceful  hills,  stone  walls  mark  yesteryear's  boundaries  and  brooks  flow  into  the  3000 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  Konkapot  River,  an  unspoiled  trout  stream  of  pools  and  rapids. 
Undeveloped  lots,  ranging  in  price  upwards  from  $65,000,  offer  a  wide  choice  of 
views,  river  frontage,  size  and  amenities.  Two  all-weather  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  horse  barn  and  paddock  will  be  available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  land- 
owners and  their  guests.  Brochure  available  upon  request. 
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caused  great  difficulties  for  the  performers  (not  excluding  Koussevitzky),  for  syncopa- 
tion was  simply  not  in  their  blood:  almost  all  members  of  American  symphony  orches- 
tras then  were  European-born  and  -trained. 

Copland  had  no  particular  play  in  mind  when  he  composed  Music  for  the  Theatre; 
the  title  simply  indicates  his  sense  that  the  musical  ideas  have  something  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  stage — certainly  of  the  stage  of  that  period,  when  jazzy  riffs  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  style.  The  Prologue  begins  with  a  heavily  syncopated  trumpet  solo, 
leading  into  a  lyrical  passage  that  surrounds  a  jazzy  Allegro.  (Copland  disclaims  any 
intention  of  quoting  "Three  Blind  Mice"  in  the  lyrical  tune;  in  any  case,  only  the  first 
few  notes,  which  happen  to  be  part  of  the  major  scale,  resemble  it  in  any  way.)  The 
second  movement  is  a  nervous  "Dance,"  mostly  in  5/8  time  (a  daring  meter  for  the 
day),  in  which  Copland  does  quote  the  1904  tune  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York"  ("East 
side,  west  side . . .").  The  Interlude  is  a  lyric  statement  beginning  and  ending  with 
English  horn  solo;  a  slow,  singing  theme  is  presented  three  times  with  slight  changes. 
"Burlesque"  is  the  most  "extreme"  movement  in  harmonic  acerbity,  designed  to 
suggest  a  rather  grotesque  humor.  Copland  has  cited  the  popular  comedienne  Fanny 
Brice  as  a  partial  inspiration  for  the  movement.  The  Epilogue  links  material  from  the 
third  movement  (especially  the  opening  clarinet  theme)  and  the  first  movement  (the 
descending  theme  reminiscent  of  "Three  Blind  Mice")  to  reach  a  quiet — and  quite 
untheatrical — conclusion . 

Much  of Music  for  the  Theatre — especially  the  faster  movements — is  still  very  tricky 
rhythmically,  even  for  musicians  who  have  grown  up  with  irregular  rhythms.  It  must 
have  been  fiendishly  difficult  for  the  German-  and  French-schooled  players  of  the  first 
performances.  It  was  certainly  a  challenge  to  Koussevitzky,  who,  as  Copland  reports, 
spent  every  evening  before  the  concert  going  over  the  score  with  him  to  learn  those 
"American"  rhythms.  Koussevitzky's  dedication  to  the  work  and  his  firm  belief  in 
Copland's  talent  more  than  justify  the  dedication  of Music  for  the  Theatre  inscribed  at 
the  head  of  the  score. 
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— Steven  Ledbetter 


Aaron  Copland 

Music  for  Movies 


Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14,  1900,  and  lives  in  Peekskill, 
New  York.  He  assembled  the  suite  Music  for  Movies  in  1942,  joining  together  passages  com- 
posed for  three  different  films:  The  City  (T939),  Of  Mice  and  Men  (1939),  and  Our  Town 
(1940).  In  this  form  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Saidenburg  Sinfonietta,  Daniel  Saidenburg 
conducting,  in  New  York's  Town  Hall  on  February  17, 1943.  Today's  performance  is  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score,  which  is  dedicated  to  Darius  Milhaud,  calls  for  flute 
(doubling piccolo) ,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  two  trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  snare  drum, 
bass  drum,  triangle,  suspended  cymbal,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  piano  or  harp,  and  strings. 

Many  composers  of  our  century  have  at  some  time  or  another  written  film  scores. 
For  many  of  them,  this  became  a  full-time  profession,  though  some  of  the  best-known 
continued  to  create  music  intended  solely  for  concert  use  as  well  (noteworthy  exam- 
ples from  Hollywood  include  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold,  Miklos  Rozsa,  Bernard 
Herrmann,  Franz  Waxman,  and  John  Williams).  In  Europe  it  was  more  common  for 
established  composers  of  concert  music  to  write  an  occasional  film  score;  distin- 
guished examples  include  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  William  Walton,  Arthur  Honeg- 
ger,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  and  Dmitri  Shostakovich. 
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Week  8 
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THEY  WERE  EVEN 

MORE  SERIOUS 

ABOUT  MAKING  FURNITURE. 


Mt.  Lebanon:  A  Century  of  Change,  1790-1890 

Witness  the  premiere  of  meticulously  crafted  chairs, 
bureaus  and  sundries  created  by  the  pious,  serious  Shakers 
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Aaron  Copland  wrote  scores  for  a  small  number  of  films  within  a  relatively  brief 
period.  With  one  exception,  all  of  his  film  scores  fall  within  the  nine  years  between 
1939  and  1948:  The  City  and  Of  Mice  and  Men  (both  1939),  Our  Town  ( 1940),  North  Star 
(1943),  The  Cummington  Story  (1945),  and  The  Red  Pony  and  The  Heiress  (both  1948).  In 
1961  he  wrote  his  final  film  score  for  Something  Wild. 

Copland  got  to  Hollywood  more  or  less  through  the  back  door,  by  way  of  his  first 
film  score:  The  City  was  a  forty- four  minute  documentary  by  Ralph  Steiner  and  Willard 
Van  Dyke  about  the  development  of  urban  life;  it  was  created  for  the  1939  New  York 
World's  Fair,  where  it  was  shown  every  day.  Copland  became  involved  in  the  project  at 
Steiner's  suggestion.  While  working  on  the  music,  he  came  to  realize  what  the  com- 
poser can  add: 

. . .  [T]he  composer  is  in  a  special  position  to  appreciate  what  music  does  for  a  film 
because  he  sees  it  first  without  any  music.  Movie  audiences  may  not  consciously 
realize  they  are  listening  to  music  when  they  view  a  film,  but  it  works  on  their  emo- 
tions nonetheless.  And  if  the  soundtrack  breaks  down  for  a  moment,  the  realization 
of  what  the  music  adds  becomes  acute.  While  composing  The  City,  I  learned  the 
most  basic  rule:  A  film  is  not  a  concert;  the  music  is  meant  to  help  the  picture. 

By  this  time  Copland  was  an  established  name  in  American  music,  but  he  was  still 
regarded  by  the  moguls  of  Hollywood  as  too  "advanced"  for  their  films.  But  when  The 
City  was  shown  in  Hollywood,  he  had  a  film  credit,  and  that  opened  the  door  for  more 
such  work.  The  first  offer  was  to  score  a  film  version  of  John  Steinbeck's  Of  Mice  and 
Men.  Copland  was  grateful  that  his  first  major  film  score  was  for  so  fine  a  contribution 
to  the  genre.  He  learned  the  technical  side  of  film  scoring,  such  as  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  music  going  without  interfering  with  the  dialogue  ("from  a  composer's 
point  of  view,  there  is  always  too  much  talk  in  movies!"). 

The  successful  launching  of  his  first  major  film  could  have  led  to  a  career  largely 
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devoted  to  the  movies,  but  Copland  returned  to  New  York.  Not  long  afterward, 
though,  he  was  invited  to  score  the  film  version  of  Thornton  Wilder's  Our  Town.  Since 
Our  Town  was  about  as  different  as  could  be  imagined  from  Of  Mice  and  Men,  it  seemed 
a  perfect  chance  to  put  to  the  test  his  belief  that  every  film  score  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  specific  story  in  its  musical  material  and  scoring.  He  felt  that  too  often  Holly- 
wood composers  used  a  lush,  late-romantic  full  orchestral  sound  with  Wagnerian 
leitmotives  even  when  it  was  not  suited  to  the  film  at  hand.  Again  the  film  and  the 
score  were  both  very  successful. 

Copland  came  to  the  movies  at  a  time  when  he  was  consciously  reaching  out  to  a 
wider  audience.  His  early  works  might  still  be  regarded  as  "difficult"  by  most  people, 
but  El  Salon  Mexico  and  Billy  the  Kid  had  begun  to  make  his  name  known  to  the  aver- 
age music-lover.  The  film  music,  too,  made  him  better  known  than  ever  and  helped 
associate  the  Copland  sound  in  the  public  mind  with  the  image  of  "American  music." 
One  new  element  that  came  into  his  music  during  this  period  was  an  interest  in  tunes, 
the  kind  you  can  remember  and  whistle  at  once,  something  that  had  not  been  a  strong 
feature  of  his  work  before.  His  friend  Arthur  Berger  recalled  (in  the  best  book  yet 
written  about  Copland's  music)  his  "childlike  pleasure"  in  such  "finds"  as  the  trumpet 
tune  for  the  "Sunday  Traffic"  passage  in  The  City.  These  scores  did  not  use  folk  tunes 
as  a  melodic  basis,  but  they  grew  out  of  a  sensitivity  to  the  directness  of  such  melodies 
in  a  dramatic  score. 

Though  Copland  quickly  arranged  a  concert  suite  from  Our  Town  (indeed,  it  was 
premiered  on  a  radio  broadcast  a  few  days  before  the  film  opened),  he  recognized 
that  most  music  written  for  films  simply  never  attains  a  life  of  its  own  outside  the 
cinema,  though  it  can  include  some  very  fine  work.  Thus,  in  1942,  he  arranged  five 
sections  from  his  first  three  film  scores  into  a  concert  piece  with  the  generic  title  Music 
for  Movies.  The  collection  consists  of  five  musical  numbers  of  differing  tempo  and 
character:  the  gentleness  of  the  New  England  countryside  (at  the  opening  of  The 
City),  the  barley  wagons  in  Of  Mice  and  Men,  the  perky  trumpet  tune  (Copland's  "find") 
depicting  "Sunday  Traffic"  in  The  City,  the  hushed  depiction  of  the  New  England  com- 
munity that  Thornton  Wilder  called  Grover's  Corners  in  Our  Town,  and  the  powerful 
episode  of  the  threshing  machines  from  Of  Mice  and  Men. 

— S.L. 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  47 


Dmitri  Dmitriyevich  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  on  September  25, 
1906,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  August  9, 1975.  The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  1937  and 
was  first  performed  on  November  21  that  year  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
Yevgeny  Mravinsky.  The  first  American  performance  was  broadcast  by  the  NBC  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Artur  Rodzinski  on  April  9, 1938.  Richard  Burgin  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performances  on  January  20  and  21, 1939.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  a  champion  of  this 
piece  throughout  the  1940s,  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  2, 1941;  Leonard 
Bernstein  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  22, 1979.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  tam-tam,  bells,  xylophone,  two  harps,  piano,  celesta,  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  has  long  been  the  best-known  and  most  frequently  performed  of  Shos- 
takovich's fifteen  symphonies,  for  both  musical  and  extra-musical  reasons.  The  work 
fits  cleanly  into  the  historical  symphonic  tradition,  and,  with  its  four  movements  pro- 
gressing from  a  minor-key  opening  of  considerable  expressive  force  to  the  assertive 
major-key  close,  it  clearly  deserved  to  be  called  a  "Fifth  Symphony,"  a  unique  genre 
single-handedly  created  by  Beethoven  and  enlarged  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Mahler. 

The  piece  was  composed  at  great  speed — about  three  months  all  told,  the  third 
movement  being  written  in  three  days — at  a  difficult  time  for  Shostakovich.  Until 
1936,  his  career  had  been  largely  a  string  of  successes,  beginning  with  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  astonishingly  mature  First  Symphony  when  he  was  only  nineteen.  In 
the  ensuing  years  he  had  composed  more  symphonies,  film  scores,  the  satirical  opera 
The  Nose  (after  a  story  by  Gogol),  and  the  ballet  The  Age  of  Gold.  His  opera  Lady  Macbeth 
ofMtsensk  District  was  given  two  distinguished  productions  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
which  premiered  only  two  days  apart  in  January  1934.  It  was  hailed  as  the  first  real 
masterpiece  of  Soviet  opera;  performances  were  soon  mounted  on  major  operatic 
stages  in  the  West.  Both  Russian  productions  were  near  the  100th  performance 
when — fatefully — Stalin  saw  it.  The  opera  dealt  with  an  adulterous  affair  that  led  to 
murder;  Stalin  objected  violently  to  the  orchestral  passage  with  suggestive  trombone 
glissandos  that  described  the  consummation  of  this  affair  (behind  the  closed  curtain).* 
The  result  was  an  attack  in  Pravda — unsigned  and  therefore  all  the  more  potent — on 
January  28,  1936.  Shostakovich  recalled  that  he  bought  that  issue  in  a  railroad  station 
at  Arkhangelsk,  where  he  was  on  a  concert  tour.  "I'll  never  forget  that  day,  it's  probably 
the  most  memorable  in  my  life."  The  opera  was  dropped  from  the  repertoire  im- 
mediately. And  when  one  of  the  composer's  friends  wrote  to  Stalin  urging  that  he 
take  into  account  Shostakovich's  musical  works  "singing  the  praises  of  our  socialist 
homeland,"  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Stalin  attended  his  ballet  Limpid  Stream 
at  the  Bolshoi;  within  ten  days  a  second  attack  appeared.  "Two  editorial  attacks  in 
Pravda  in  ten  days — that  was  too  much  for  one  man.  Now  everyone  knew  for  sure  that 
I  would  be  destroyed.  And  the  anticipation  of  that  noteworthy  event — at  least  for 
me — has  never  left  me." 

At  the  time  of  the  Pravda  article,  Shostakovich  was  about  halfway  through  compos- 
ing his  Fourth  Symphony,  an  elaborate  and  lengthy  work  for  huge  orchestra  (qua- 

*He  was  not  alone  in  being  outraged;  when  Lady  Macbeth  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  William  Henderson  declared  in  his  review  for  the  New  Yoi  k  Sun,  "Shostakovh  li  is  with 
out  doubt  the  foremost  composer  of  pornographic  music  in  the  history  of  the  opera. 
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druple  woodwinds  and  eight  trumpets,  among  other  things)  in  an  abstract  and  "mod- 
ern" mode.  The  work  was  completed  in  May  of  1936  and  put  into  rehearsal  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  its  intended  first  performance  under  Fritz  Stiedry.  Meanwhile  the 
attacks  on  Shostakovich  as  "enemy  of  the  people"  and  "formalist"  continued.  Stiedry 
clearly  did  not  understand  the  music  and  lacked  the  courage  to  brave  a  performance 
in  the  face  of  what  was  almost  certain  to  be  official  condemnation.  Finally  in  De- 
cember Shostakovich  withdrew  the  score,  fearful  of  the  consequences  if  this  difficult 
work  also  failed  to  please  (it  was  not  performed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century). 

One  might  expect  the  effect  of  these  cumulative  denunciations  to  have  been  total 
withdrawal  from  creative  work,  but,  surprisingly,  the  opposite  seems  to  have  been  the 
case.  Less  than  four  months  after  withdrawing  the  Fourth,  Shostakovich  began  work 
on  his  Fifth  Symphony,  which  he  completed  in  just  three  months.  Gone  is  the  enor- 
mously inflated  orchestra  required  by  the  Fourth,  as  well  as  some  of  the  "construc- 
tivist"  working  out  of  materials.  And  yet,  although  the  response  expected  of  a  com- 
poser placed  in  such  an  ambivalent  political  position  might  have  been  a  patriotic 
cantata  or  some  other  form  of  inflated  pseudo-artistic  rhetoric,  Shostakovich  worked 
once  again  in  the  purely  abstract  symphonic  medium.  Why,  then,  did  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony achieve  such  a  resounding  success,  and  effect  the  "rehabilitation"  of  its  com- 
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poser,  while  the  Fourth  was  criticized  even  before  performance?  No  doubt  the  answer 
lies,  at  least  partly,  in  the  "human"  theme  that  Shostakovich  claimed  to  be  pursuing  in 
this  symphonic  study: 

The  theme  of  my  Fifth  Symphony  is  the  making  of  a  man.  I  saw  a  man  with  all  his 
experiences  in  the  center  of  the  composition,  which  is  lyrical  in  form  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  In  the  finale  the  tragically  tense  impulses  of  the  earlier  movements  are 
resolved  in  optimism  and  joy  of  living. 

The  key  words  here,  which  may  explain  the  success  of  the  work,  are  the  description  of 
the  musical  style  as  "lyrical"  and  the  final  resolution  in  "optimism  and  joy  of  living." 
Both  of  these  elements  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  officially  sanctioned  Soviet  view  of 
music.  But  it  seems  that  the  composer's  comments  purposely  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
the  structure  of  the  first  movement,  especially,  is  symphonic  in  the  truest  and  most 
abstract  sense,  in  the  sense  that  Soviet  ideologists  might  deplore.  Still,  his  apologia 
seems  to  have  worked — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  symphony  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "the  creative  reply  of  a  Soviet  artist  to  justified  criticism,"  a  phrase  that  has  been 
attributed  to  Shostakovich  himself,  although  it  was  in  fact  invented  by  an  unidentified 
commentator  reviewing  the  piece  early  on  (Shostakovich,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  accepted  this  formulation). 

The  first  movement  is  built  on  a  series  of  motives  introduced  in  the  opening  musi- 
cal paragraph — a  sharply  dotted  canonic  idea,  a  short  descending  sequence,  and  a 
contemplative  descending  theme — presented  in  the  strings  alone.  These  ideas  re- 
appear in  new  relationships  while  Shostakovich  moves  from  the  home  D  minor  to  the 
key  of  E-flat  minor,  where  the  strings,  with  some  punctuation  from  the  harp,  intro- 
duce the  second  theme,  its  long-held  notes  in  the  first  violins  soaring  and  then  drop- 
ping in  large  leaps  over  a  rhythmic  accompaniment  consisting  of  a  quarter-note  and 
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two  eighths  repeated  for  some  nineteen  measures  as  the  melody  unwinds  overhead. 
(This  accompaniment  motive  makes  important  reappearances  throughout  the  move- 
ment.) The  pace  gradually  quickens  as  the  motives  are  fused  and  reformed  in  an 
Allegro  that  becomes  progressively  more  hectic  and  turns  into  a  vigorous  but  rather 
grotesque  march  (while  theTUM-ta-ta  rhythm  of  the  quarter-note  and  two  eighths 
mentioned  above  doubles  its  speed  to  reinforce  the  infusion  of  energy).  The  strings 
and  woodwinds  reintroduce  the  opening  canonic  idea  against  a  massive  restatement 
of  the  lyrical  second  theme  in  the  brasses  to  build  the  climactic  tension  leading  to  the 
triple-forte  return  to  the  tonic  and  beginning  of  the  recapitulation,  leading  off  with 
the  second  of  the  three  motives  heard  at  the  beginning.  The  recapitulation  consists  of 
a  long  winding-down  of  energy,  a  kind  of  unrolling  of  the  tensions  built  up  in  the 
exposition,  closing  with  all  of  the  principal  ideas  summarized  in  a  few  bars  stated  in 
the  original  Moderato  tempo. 

The  second  movement,  a  lumbering  and  slightly  grotesque  scherzo,  is  more  light- 
hearted  and  less  overtly  satirical  than  some  of  Shostakovich's  other  movements  of  this 
type  (possibly  reflecting  conscious  restraint),  but  it  is  neatly  made,  with  its  heavy  3/4 
pulse  occassionally  interrupted  by  4/4 — just  often  enough  to  throw  the  heavy  dance 
character  of  the  movement  a  little  off-center. 

The  Largo,  in  which  the  brasses  remain  silent  throughout,  was  composed,  Shos- 
takovich said,  in  just  three  days.  It  grows  out  of  broad,  sustained,  meditative  ideas  that 
become  more  and  more  intense,  even  distraught;  these  are  balanced  with  a  more 
static  but  very  bright  passage  for  flutes  and  harp.  The  sombre  richness  of  texture 
derives  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  strings  are  subdivided  here  into  eight  parts — 
three  sections  of  violins,  two  each  of  violas  and  cellos,  and  double  basses. 

The  last  movement  has  aroused  the  greatest  critical  controversy.  According  to  the 
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composer's  official  view  as  presented  at  the  time  of  the  premiere,  the  finale  resolves 
the  tensions  of  the  earlier  movements  in  "optimism  and  joy  of  living."  The  ending,  to 
be  sure,  is  in  D  major  (although  that  resolution  appears  only  very  late  in  the  final 
movement),  but  the  composer's  "optimism"  appears  to  be  quite  as  factitious  as  the 
similar  major-key  ending  contrived  by  Tchaikovsky  for  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Most 
analysts,  even  those  recognizing  the  cleverness  with  which  Shostakovich  has  prepared 
the  ending,  argue  that  it  doesn't  quite  work,  that  the  energy  is  whipped  up  without  an 
adequate  sense  of  release.  Shostakovich's  own  view,  as  revealed  in  a  striking  passage 
from  his  still  disputed  memoirs,  helps  explain  the  problem: 

Awaiting  execution  is  a  theme  that  has  tormented  me  all  my  life.  Many  pages  of  my 
music  are  devoted  to  it.  Sometimes  I  wanted  to  explain  that  fact  to  the  performers, 
I  thought  that  they  would  have  a  greater  understanding  of  the  work's  meaning. 
But  then  I  thought  better  of  it.  You  can't  explain  anything  to  a  bad  performer  and  a 
talented  person  should  sense  it  himself. . . 

I  discovered  to  my  astonishment  that  the  man  who  considers  himself  its  greatest 
interpreter  does  not  understand  my  music*  He  says  that  I  wanted  to  write  exultant 
finales  for  my  Fifth  and  Seventh  Symphonies  but  I  couldn't  manage  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  this  man  that  I  never  thought  about  any  exultant  finales,  for  what 
exultation  could  there  be?  I  think  it  is  clear  to  everyone  what  happens  in  the  Fifth. 
The  rejoicing  is  forced,  created  under  threat,  as  in  Boris  Godunovj\  It's  as  if  someone 
were  beating  you  with  a  stick  and  saying,  "Your  business  is  rejoicing,  your  business 
is  rejoicing,"  and  you  rise,  shaky,  and  go  marching  off,  muttering,  "Our  business  is 
rejoicing,  our  business  is  rejoicing." 

Shostakovich  has  been  widely  regarded  as  a  great  and  expressive  composer  of  ambi- 
valent music,  of  music  reflecting  the  doubts  and  the  terrors  of  our  century.  Perhaps 
the  key  to  understanding  the  finale  of  the  Fifth  is  the  realization  that  even  at  its  most 
assertive,  Shostakovich's  music  remains,  at  its  core,  deeply  ambivalent. 

— S.L. 


*The  reference  is  to  Yevgeny  Mravinsky,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  of  Shostakovich's 

Fifth  Symphony  and  several  others,  including  the  Eighth,  which  is  dedicated  to  him. — S.L. 
tShostakovich  is  describing  an  incident  in  the  opening  scene  of  Mussorgsky's  opera. — S.L. 
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ARTISTS 


Leonard  Bernstein 


Forty-five  years 
ago,  on  the 
evening  of 
November  14, 
1943,  the  young, 
virtually  un- 
known Leonard 
Bernstein 
stepped  onto  the 
Carnegie  Hall 
podium  to  lead 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  first 
time  in  public  and  conducted  a  concert  that 
made  history.  An  American  by  birth  and 
training,  he  was  substituting  for  guest 
conductor  Bruno  Walter,  who  had  suddenly 
fallen  ill.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  conductors  who 
ever  lived  and  has  appeared  with  every 
major  orchestra  in  the  world.  Mr.  Bernstein 
was  named  music  director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  1958;  in  1971,  two  years 
after  leaving  that  post,  he  led  his  1,000th 
concert  with  them.  In  1969  he  was  named 
the  New  York  Philharmonic's  Laureate 
Conductor,  and  he  still  appears  with  them 
frequently  as  guest  conductor.  Of  the  more 
than  400  recordings  in  his  discography, 
more  than  half  were  made  with  the  Philhar- 
monic, chiefly  for  the  CBS  Masterworks 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels.  Besides 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Mr.  Bernstein 
is  most  closely  linked  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  the  only  living 
Honorary  Member  (with  a  key  to  the  City 
of  Vienna  presented  in  1982);  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  of  which  he  was  made 
Laureate  Conductor  in  1988;  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  named  him  its 
President  in  1987;  and  the  Santa  Cecilia 
Academy  in  Rome,  which  honored  him 
with  a  similar  title  in  1983. 

Festivals  of  Mr.  Bernstein's  music  have 
been  produced  throughout  the  world,  most 
recently  by  the  Barbican  Centre  and,  in  the 
summer  of  1988,  at  Tanglewood,  one  of  the 
many  musical  institutions  inextricably 
linked  with  his  name.  There,  his  seventieth 
birthday  and  his  achievements  in  music 
were  the  focus  of  a  weekend-long  interna- 
tional celebration.  For  the  gala  birthday 
concert  on  August  25,  1988,  luminaries 
from  every  area  of  music  came  to  partici- 
pate; a  telecast  of  this  concert  was  seen  in 
Europe  just  days  after  the  event  and  in 
March  1989  was  seen  on  the  PBS  network 


by  an  audience  of  millions. 

Conducting  has  never  been  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's only  form  of  musical  expression.  His 
role  in  the  music  world  is  unique:  no  other 
American  musician  has  made  his  artistry  so 
significantly  felt  in  so  many  areas  of  music- 
making  over  such  a  period  of  time.  He  is 
part  composer,  part  conductor,  part  per- 
former (his  earliest  aspirations  were  as  a 
pianist),  part  lecturer  and  author,  part 
teacher.  As  a  composer,  he  has  produced 
three  symphonies  (Jeremiah,  The  Age  of 
Anxiety,  and  Kaddish),  the  Serenade  (after 
Plato's  "Symposium")  for  violin  and  string 
orchestra,  Chichester  Psalms  for  orchestra 
and  chorus,  three  ballets  (Fancy  Free,  Facsimile, 
and  Dybbuk),  the  score  for  the  film  On  the 
Waterfront,  and  the  operas  Trouble  in  Tahiti 
and  A  Quiet  Place.  For  the  Broadway  theater 
he  has  written  On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town, 
Candide,  and  West  Side  Story.  His  Mass,  A 
Theatre  Piece  for  Singers,  Players,  and  Dancers 
opened  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  1971  and  in  1981  became 
the  first  work  by  an  American-born  com- 
poser to  be  produced  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera.  His  other  recent  compositions 
include  Slava!  (Overture for  Orchestra),  the 
Divertimento  for  Orchestra  (written  for  the 
centennial  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra), A  Musical  Toast,  and  Halil.  His  Concerto 
for  Orchestra  (formerly  Jubilee  Games),  com- 
posed between  1986  and  1989  to  honor  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic, had  its  premiere  in  April  1989.  His 
Missa  Brevis,  written  for  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony, was  given  its  premiere  by  that  or- 
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chestra  a  year  earlier,  in  April  1988. 

Mr.  Bernstein's  eminence  as  a  writer 
derives  from  such  books  as  The  Joy  of  Music, 
The  Infinite  Variety  of  Music,  Findings,  and 
their  translation  into  nearly  a  score  of  other 
languages.  Six  lectures  given  at  Harvard 
University  in  1972-73  when  he  was  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  Professor  of  Poetry  were  later 
collected  into  a  volume  entitled  The  Un- 
answered Question.  In  February  1985  Mr. 
Bernstein  was  honored  with  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Grammy  Award  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and 
Sciences.  An  eleven-time  Emmy  Award- 
winner,  he  conducted  Young  People's  Con- 
certs with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for 
fourteen  seasons.  More  recently  he  has 
been  seen  frequently  on  the  PBS  network's 
"Great  Performances"  series.  His  eleven- 
part  "Bernstein's  Beethoven"  appeared  on 
both  PBS  and  cable  television.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's honors  and  awards  are  literally  too 
numerous  to  mention.  They  include  the 
National  Fellowship  Award  in  1985  for  his 
lifelong  support  of  humanitarian  causes; 
he  is  the  only  musician  to  have  received  this 
award,  which  in  1949  was  first  given  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  He  has  also  received  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  the  nation's  highest  cul- 
tural organization,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1981.  More  recently  he  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Music  Award  "for  a 
life's  work  dedicated  to  music  and  devoted 
to  humanity,"  at  a  benefit  concert  for  Am- 
nesty International's  Felicia  Montealegre 
Fund,  which  he  established  in  memory  of 
his  late  wife.  He  was  made  an  Honorary 
Citizen  of  the  West  German  state  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  where  he  founded  a  summer 
school  modeled  on  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
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Institute  (he  helped  establish  the  latter  in 
1982).  Additionally,  he  holds  high  honors 
from  Italy,  Norway  (a  key  to  the  City  of 
Oslo),  Israel,  Germany  (the  Great  Merit 
Cross),  and  France  (where,  successively,  he 
has  been  created  Chevalier,  Officier,  and 
Commandeur  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur). 
Here  at  home  he  was  named  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Center's  Honors  List  in  1980. 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  and  grew  up  in  Bos- 
ton. After  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1938,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Fritz  Reiner,  Randall 
Thompson,  and  Isabelle  Vengerova.  Sum- 
mers were  spent  at  Tanglewood  as  a  student 
of  and  assistant  to  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Engaged  by  Artur  Rodzinski  as  assistant 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
1943,  he  made  his  above-mentioned  debut 
with  that  orchestra  that  same  year.  In  the 
seasons  following,  Mr.  Bernstein  served  as 
music  director  of  the  New  York  City  Sym- 
phony, headed  the  conducting  faculty  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center),  and  was  named 
Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis  University. 
In  addition  to  his  orchestral  engagements, 
Mr.  Bernstein  has  conducted  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  La  Scala  in  Milan  (as  the 
first  American  ever  engaged  there),  and  the 
Vienna  State  Opera.  Mr.  Bernstein  has 
appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  both  conductor  and 
pianist  since  his  first  Symphony  Hall  con- 
ducting appearance  in  February  1944.  In 
recent  years  he  has  returned  regularly  to 
Tanglewood  to  work  with  and  conduct  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and 
to  conduct  the  "Serge  and  Olga  Kous- 
sevitzky Memorial  Concert"  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the  following  contributors  for  their  generous 
support  during  the  1988-89  season.  These  very  special  patrons  have  each  donated  $  1,250  or  more 
to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  or  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed 
Endowed  Seat  Program.  This  listing  acknowledges  gifts  received  since  September  1,  1988. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 
Leni  and  Paul  Aronson 
Carliss  Baldwin  and 

Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mrs.  RoseBarell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Harriet  and  Bernard  Bernstein 
Hildi  and  Walter  Black 
Janice  and  Joe  Blaze 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
Jane  and  Jay  Braus 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L  Brown 
Betty  0.  and  Richard  S.  Burdick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 
Mary  Ellen  and  Jay  Canavan 
Harold  G.  Colt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Col  ton 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mrs.  Pauline  Copen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 
Herbert  and  Jeanine  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Nancy  Fitzpatrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Fowler 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
PriscillaH.  Garlock.M.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Glaser 


Annual  Fund  Contributors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Jerome  P.  Harkins  and 

Farha-Joyce  Haboucha 
William  R.  Harris 
Selma  and  George  Hillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kalmanoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Selma  and  Walter  Kaye 
MonsignorLeoA.  Kelty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Joseph  Kruger 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Langsam 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  J.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 
Gloria  and  Leonard  Luria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  H.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Milloff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moody 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 
Jeri  and  Mike  Oestreicher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Olzman 


Mr.  Robert  and  Dr.  Carole  Owens 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Rennie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W  Rosgen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Diane  and  Neil  Saxton 

Aaron  and  Martha  Schecter 

Leon  and  Lillian  Schneider 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Eugene  and  Ina  Schnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Smeal 

Mrs.  Wlliam  F.  Sondericker 

May  no  R.  Sorensen 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 

and  Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Daniel  and  Helene  Sterling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suisman 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tytel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  A.  Wyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 
Anonymous  (5) 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Contributors 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Ann  and  Alan  H.  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Karl  Burack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Johns  Congdon 

Mrs.A.WerkCook 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ronald  Daniel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Marion  Dubbs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Flanigan 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Thomas  Gardiner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goodwin 
Klaus  and  Bobbie  Hallig 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation 
Ira  Haupt  II 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  A.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BelaT.  Kalman 
Ms.  Alice  Kandell 
Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 
Ms.  Susan  Kaplan  and 

Mr.  Ami  Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Mrs.  Carl  Koch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Ms.  Barbara  Lamont 
Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Ms.  Barbara  Lee 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  R.  Lieberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Linde 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lippman 
Chauncey  C.  Loomis 
Wynton  Marsalis 
Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 
Ms.  Gay  Noe  McLendon 
Mrs.  August  L.  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Carol  K.  Newman 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrall  E.  Pearson 

James  Stewart  Polscheck  Partners 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Powers 

Mrs.  Daphne  Brooks  Prout 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Frederick  W  Richmond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  Rowland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sagner 

Mrs.  Helen  Sangster 

Ms.  Laura  Scheuer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shufro 

Ms.  Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mrs.  Sharon  R.  Simons 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns  and 

Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Strassler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F  Thompson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.P  Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams 
Rosalyn  Wood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wylde 
Anonymous  (4) 


Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  Endowed  Seat  Contributors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 


William  M.  and  Rae  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Melvin  Holson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labori  Krass 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Levey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Sanders 
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Tanglewood 

1989 


South  Pond  Farm. 

The  standard  of  quality 
in  the  Berkshires. 


The  lakefront  location  is  perfect,  j 

The  architecture  elegant,  j 

The  quality  and  craftsmanship  superb. 

For  information  on  our 

selection  of  condominium  homes, 

call  413-443-3330. 


1136  Barker  Road  (on  the  Pittsfield-Richmond  line) 
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Jazz  At  Tanglewood 

Friday  and  Saturday,  September  1  and  2, 

at  7:00  p.m. 
Koussevitzky  Music  Shed,  Tanglewood 

Friday,  September  1 ,  at  7:00 p.m. 

RAY  CHARLES 

with  special  guests 

BETTY  CARTER 

and 

THE  DIZZY  GILLESPIE  QUINTET 

Saturday,  September  2,  at  7:00 p.m. 

ELLA  FITZGERALD 

with  special  guests 
THE  MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 


ARTISTS 


Ray  Charles 


Born  in  Albany, 
Georgia,  Ray 
Charles  is  consid- 
ered the  virtual 
inventor  of  soul 
music,  having 
brought  together 
elements  of 
gospel,  blues, 
country,  and  jazz 
to  create  his  own 
distinctive  style.  Even  as  a  very  young  child 
in  a  poor  family,  he  was  always  interested  in 
music.  As  a  result  of  glaucoma,  Mr.  Charles 
gradually  lost  his  sight  as  a  child;  he  at- 
tended a  school  for  the  blind  in  Florida, 
where  he  first  received  formal  music  educa- 


tion. At  fifteen,  when  his  mother  passed 
away,  he  left  school  and  took  a  job  playing 
piano  at  a  radio  station.  By  the  time  he  was 
seventeen  Mr.  Charles  had  saved  enough 
money  to  move  to  Seattle,  where  he  per- 
formed at  the  Rockin'  Chair  and  gained  a 
substantial  following.  Soon  after,  he  made 
his  first  recording,  "(  lonlession  Blues," 
followed  a  year  later  by  "Baby  Lei  Me  Hold 
Your  Hand."  It  wasn't  until  1954,  however, 
with  the  recorditig  "I  Got  a  Woman,"  thai 
Ray  Charles  had  fully  developed  his  own 
musical  style.  His  most  su<  (  essf  ul  songs  of 
the  1950s,  including  "Hallelujah,  I  I/nc 
Her  So,"  "The  Right  Iiiue,"  and  "What'd  I 
Say,"  although  strongly  influent  ed  l>\ 
gospel  musi< ,  a<  hicved  wide  a<  (  cptance 


'm 


from  a  variety  of  audiences.  By  the  end  of 
the  decade  Mr.  Charles  was  recording  as 
many  albums  as  singles  and  was  touring 
with  a  big  band  and  a  female  backup 
chorus.  During  the  1960s,  with  such  hits  as 
"Georgia  on  My  Mind,"  "One  Mint  Julep," 
"Hit  the  Road  Jack,"  "I  Can't  Stop  Loving 
You,"  "You  Don't  Know  Me,"  and  "Busted," 
he  not  only  enhanced  his  popularity  but 
also  became  a  dominant  influence  on  count- 
less popular  performers,  including  Aretha 
Franklin,  Stevie  Wonder,  Steve  Winwood, 
the  Righteous  Brothers,  James  Brown,  and 
Eric  Burdon  of  the  Animals.  His  influence 
and  popularity  are  undeniable  even  to  this 
day,  as  he  continues  to  tour  eight  months 
each  year.  A  strong  supporter  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Ray  Charles  helped  raise 
money  for  the  civil  rights  movement.  Of  his 
many  awards,  he  singles  out  as  particularly 
noteworthy  the  Beverly  Hills  Lodge  of 
B'nai  Brith's  tribute  as  Man  of  the  Year  in 
1976  and  having  his  rendition  of  "Georgia 
on  My  Mind"  chosen  as  the  official  song  of 
the  state  of  Georgia. 


Betty  Carter 

Betty  Carter 
started  her  pro- 
fessional singing 
career  in  her 
hometown  of 
Detroit,  where 
she  won  an 
amateur  contest 
at  the  Paradise 
Theater.  Soon 
after,  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  "sit  in"  with  the  Dizzy  Gilles- 
pie Big  Band  at  a  Detroit  night  club.  She 
gained  further  experience  without  ever 
having  to  leave  Detroit  by  sitting  in  with 
Charlie  Parker,  Miles  Davis,  Max  Roach, 
Duke  Jordan,  and  Tommy  Potter.  In  1948 
Ms.  Carter  joined  the  Lionel  Hampton 
Orchestra,  remaining  with  the  band  for  two 
and  one  half  years  and  learning  as  much  as 
she  could.  Having  learned  to  write  orches- 
trations, she  wrote  her  first  big  band  ar- 
rangement while  still  a  member  of  the 
band.  In  1951  she  left  the  band  to  try  her 
luck  alone.  Settling  in  New  York,  Betty 
Carter  worked  her  way  up  from  smaller 
clubs  to  engagements  at  better  clubs  and 
theaters,  including  the  Apollo,  Howard, 
Royal,  Regal,  and  Earl.  Over  the  years  she 
has  worked  with  virtually  every  musician  in 
the  business  and  has  introduced  many  fine 
young  "unknowns"  to  the  public.  While 


working  with  Miles  Davis  at  the  Howard 
Theatre  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Ms.  Carter 
was  introduced  to  his  agents,  a  meeting 
that  led  to  a  tour  with  Ray  Charles.  The 
subsequent  upswing  in  Ms.  Carter's  career 
led  to  a  collaborative  album  with  Mr. 
Charles,  recorded  in  1960.  In  1969,  around 
the  time  that  record  companies  became 
disenchanted  with  jazz  and  no  longer 
wanted  to  record  it,  Betty  Carter  formed 
her  own  record  company,  Bet-Car  Produc- 
tions. A  1972  performance  at  Antioch 
College  in  Ohio  was  so  successful  that  Ms. 
Carter  sent  her  records  to  college  radio 
stations  and  began  performing  more  fre- 
quently on  college  campuses.  Since  then 
she  has  appeared  at  more  than  thirty-five 
colleges  and  universities,  and  she  has  spent 
four  days  as  artist-in-residence  at  Harvard 
University.  Betty  Carter  has  appeared  at  all 
the  major  jazz  festivals  in  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Japan, 
has  been  profiled  on  several  television 
programs,  and  has  performed  many  times 
on  radio  and  television.  Her  extensive 
discography  includes  two  Grammy-nomi- 
nated albums,  "The  Audience  with  Betty 
Carter"  ( 1980)  and  "What  Ever  Happened 
to  Love?"  (1983). 


Dizzy  Gillespie 

John  Birks 
"Dizzy"  Gilles- 
pie— trumpeter, 
arranger,  singer, 
leader — was 
born  in  Cheraw, 
South  Carolina, 
in  1917.  His 
father,  who  died 
when  Dizzy  was 
ten,  was  an 
amateur  musician;  through  him,  Dizzy 
acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  several 
instruments.  He  started  on  trombone  at 
fourteen,  added  trumpet  a  year  later,  and 
studied  harmony  and  theory  at  Laurinburg 
Institute  in  North  Carolina.  From  1935  Mr. 
Gillespie  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
held  his  first  major  job,  sharing  the  trumpet 
section  with  Charlie  Shavers  in  Frank  Fair- 
fax's band.  During  the  1930s  Mr.  Gillespie 
emulated  the  style  of  Roy  Eldridge,  whom 
he  eventually  replaced  in  the  Teddy  Hill 
band  early  in  1937,  visiting  France  and 
England  that  summer.  After  freelancing 
around  New  York  and  working  with  Mercer 
Ellington,  he  joined  Cab  Calloway's  band  in 
the  fall  of  1939.  During  the  next  two  years 


he  was  one  of  three  instrumental  stars 
prominently  featured  with  the  band  (the 
other  two  were  Chu  Berry  and  Cozy  Cole). 
By  this  time  Dizzy  Gillespie  had  developed 
some  of  the  characteristics  later  known  as 
"bop,"  and  he  had  begun  arranging.  In  the 
early  1940s  he  played  with  big  bands  led  by 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  Benny  Carter,  Charlie 
Barnet,  Lucky  Millinder,  Earl  "Fatha" 
Hines,  and  Duke  Ellington,  among  others. 
In  June  of  1944  he  joined  Billy  Eckstine's 
new  big  band.  Later  that  year  the  Gillespie 
name  and  the  word  "bop"  acquired  great 
prominence  among  musicians,  and  by  early 
1945,  after  fronting  a  combo  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Gillespie  toured  for  the  first  time  with 
his  own  big  band.  In  the  years  immediately 
following,  he  traveled  widely  in  this  country 
and  abroad  with  groups  both  large  and 
small,  becoming  the  first  jazz  musician 
invited  to  make  a  State  Department  tour. 
Mr.  Gillespie's  recent  autobiographical 
reminiscences,  entitled  "To  Be  or  Not  to 
Bop,"  have  aroused  great  interest. 

Although  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute  whether  Dizzy  Gillespie  or  the  late 
Charlie  Parker  was  the  primary  influence  in 
shaping  the  bop  revolution  in  jazz,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  their  ideas  and  those 
of  several  others  were  interdependent; 
each  musician  fed  upon  the  other's  ingenu- 
ity. The  result  was  a  melodic,  harmonic, 
and  rhythmic  advancement  of  jazz,  the 
incorporation  of  many  subtleties  that  called 
for  a  more  developed  technique  than  had 
hitherto  been  at  the  disposition  of  most 
jazzmen.  Even  early  detractors  of  bop  have 
paid  respect  to  Dizzy  Gillespie's  superb 
musicianship,  imagination,  and  technical 
facility,  not  to  mention  his  sense  of  humor. 
As  one  of  the  fathers  of  bebop  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  figures  in  the  work  of 
today's  younger  artists,  Dizzy  Gillespie  is  a 
jazzman  whose  experiences,  honors,  and 
impact  can  never  be  fully  documented.  His 
contribution  to  jazz  is  undisputable. 


Ella  Fitzgerald 
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Ella  Fitzgerald 
has  performed 
almost  every- 
thing almost 
everywhere: 
from  the  ball- 
rooms of  Harlem 
to  the  Hollywood 
Bowl;  from  the 
Feather  Theatre 
to  London's 
Royal  Festival  Hall;  from  college  campuses 
to  the  most  glittering  concert  halls  in 
Europe.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the 
world  where  Ella  Fitzgerald  isn't  known,  or 
a  continent  where  she  hasn't  appeared.  Ms. 
Fitzgerald's  beginnings  as  a  performer  are  a 
part  of  the  annals  of  popular  music.  Her 
professional  singing  career  began  in  the 
heyday  of  the  big  bands,  when  she  joined 
the  popular  Chick  Webb  Orchestra.  Chick 
Webb,  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  drum- 
mers of  this  century,  became  Ms.  Fitzger- 
ald's mentor  and  confidant  while  she  was 
still  in  her  teens,  nurturing  and  coaching 
her  exceptional  talent  and  eventually  be- 
coming her  legal  guardian.  Ms.  Fitzgerald's 
million-seller,  "A-Tisket,  A-Tasket,"  was 
written  while  she  was  singing  with  the 
Chick  Webb  Orchestra  (she  provided  the 
lyrics).  This  success,  along  with  winning  all 
the  singing  contests  in  New  York  City,  was 
the  first  step  in  her  fabulous  career.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  Ella  Fitzgerald's  success 
goes  to  jazz  impresario  Norman  Granz, 
who  became  her  personal  manager  and 
exclusive  record  producer  in  1954;  their 
bond  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  Ms.  Fitzger- 
ald recorded  for  Mr.  Granz's  own  Verve 
label  from  1956  to  1960;  since  1972  she  has 
recorded  exclusively  for  Pablo,  his  classic 
jazz  label,  which  has  already  released  more 
than  twenty-five  albums.  Among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Verve  recordings  are  the 
"songbooks,"  albums  featuring  what  many 
consider  to  be  the  definitive  renditions  of 
songs  by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  Cole 
Porter,  Irving  Berlin,  Jerome  Kern,  Johnny 
Mercer,  Duke  Ellington,  Harold  Arlen, 
Frank  Loesser,  and  Rodgers  and  Hart. 
Another  idea  of  Norman  Granz's  was  to 
capitalize  on  Ms.  Fitzgerald's  many  concerts 
by  recording  her  "live."  In  fact,  he  became 
the  first  to  attempt  this  recording  feat  and 
has  produced  numerous  live  albums  since 
then. 
Instrumental  in  Ella  Fitzgerald's  media 

fame  has  been  her  television  exposure 
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during  the  past  decade.  She  has  given 
several  memorable  television  performances 
in  collaboration  with  other  artists,  including 
Frank  Sinatra,  Duke  Ellington,  and  Andre 
Previn.  Her  countless  honors  include  twelve 
Grammy  awards,  the  Honors  Medal  from 
the  Kennedy  Center,  and  ASCAP's  Pied 
Piper  Award,  the  organization's  highest 
honor.  Named  1982  Woman  of  the  Year  by 
Harvard's  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  Ella 
Fitzgerald  was  the  1984  winner  of  the  Whit- 
ney Young  Award,  sponsored  by  the  Urban 
League.  Other  honors  of  significance  are 
legion:  the  dedication  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  of  the  Ella  Fitzgerald  Auditorium 
of  Performing  Arts,  and  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  many  colleges  and  universities, 
including  Dartmouth  College,  Howard 
University,  and  Talladega  College  in 
Alabama.  In  tribute  to  her  love  of  children, 
a  child  care  center  in  the  Lynwood  section 
of  Los  Angeles  bears  her  name.  In  April  of 
this  year  Ms.  Fitzgerald  was  presented 
U.C.L.A.'s  George  and  Ira  Gershwin  Award 
for  Outstanding  Achievement,  as  well  as 
the  first  Society  of  Singers  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Award,  named  the  "Ella"  in  her 
honor.  It  will  be  awarded  annually  to  one  of 
the  nation's  finest  singers. 


The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 


Considered  the  premier  concert  ensemble 
in  jazz,  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  emerged 
from  the  Dizzy  Gillespie  Orchestra  in  1952 
when  the  original  members  (Milt  Jackson 
on  vibraharp,  John  Lewis  on  piano,  Percy 
Heath  on  bass,  and  Kenny  Clarke  on 
drums)  began  recording  as  a  quartet.  In 
1955  the  MJQhad  its  only  personnel 
change  when  Connie  Kay  replaced  Kenny 
Clarke  on  drums.  The  group's  distinctive 
sound,  which  fused  new  world  jazz  and 
blues  with  old  world  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  helped  take  jazz  out  of  smoky  night- 
clubs and  onto  the  concert  stages  of  the 
world.  The  MJQ  was  the  first  jazz  group  to 
create,  orchestrate,  and  perform  a  body  of 


new  music  for  jazz  quartetand  symphony 
orchestra,  and  jazz  quartet  and  string  and 
wind  ensembles.  Since  1960  the  group  has 
given  more  than  sixty  performances  with 
symphony  orchestras,  as  well  as  recitals 
with  the  Juilliard,  Fine  Arts,  and  Beaux 
Arts  string  quartets.  The  MJQ  has  a  discog- 
raphy  of  forty-three  albums,  most  of  which 
were  recorded  for  Atlantic  Records.  In 
1956,  serving  as  artists-in-residence,  the 
group  inaugurated  the  first  outdoor  con- 
certs at  the  Berkshire  Barn  of  the  Music 
Inn  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  The  following 
year,  the  MJQ  members  organized  the 
School  of  Jazz  at  the  Berkshire  Barn,  where 
young  musicians  could  study  with  such 
well-known  jazz  artists  as  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
Max  Roach,  and  Oscar  Peterson.  In  1974 
the  members  of  the  MJQ  announced  that 
the  group  was  disbanding,  and  from  1975 
through  1980  each  man  went  his  own  way. 
Despite  this  hiatus,  the  four  met  to  play 
occasional  performances  and  in  1981  re- 
formed the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  for  a 
concert  tour  of  Japan.  They  found  such 
satisfaction  in  this  reunion  that  they  de- 
cided to  collaborate  for  several  months 
each  year;  soon,  however,  they  began  tour- 
ing year-round  on  a  permanent  basis,  with 
short  annual  vacation  periods  to  pursue 
individual  creative  interests. 

This  performance  at  Tanglewood  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  MJQ's  twenty-five-con- 
cert tour  of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
highlights  of  which  will  include  appear- 
ances at  Wolf  Trap,  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana,  the  University  of  Nevada  at  Las 
Vegas,  Ambassador  Auditorium  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Warsaw  Festival  in  Poland,  and 
the  Belgrade  Festival  in  Yugoslavia.  Later  in 
the  season  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  will 
also  make  some  rare  nightclub  appearances, 
including  the  Moulin  Rouge  at  the  Chicago 
Fairmont,  the  Venetian  Room  of  the  San 
Francisco  Fairmont,  and  a  month-long 
engagement  at  the  Cafe  Carlyle  at  Manhat- 
tan's elegant  Carlyle  Hotel.  Now  in  its 
thirty-seventh  year,  the  MJQ  is  the  longest 
existing  small  concert  ensemble  in  jazz.  In 
1988  the  members  were  featured  in  a  televi- 
sion commercial  for  Signet  Banks,  in  which 
they  discuss  their  longstanding  partnership. 
In  recognition  of  their  contributions  to 
music,  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston 
will  confer  honorary  doctorates  on  the 
MJQ  members  this  month. 


WE  BRING  GOOD  THINGS  TO  LIFE 
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BRWO,  BRWO! 


GE  Plastics  salutes  a  moving 
performance  that  epitomizes 
the  technology  of  the  lively  arts, 
enriching  the  quality  of  life. 
As  a  technology  leader,  we  share 
the  commitment  to  excellence 
that  makes  an  art  of  science. 
Through  creative  development 
of  high-performance  plastics, 
silicones,  superabrasives  and 
circuit  board  materials,  we  bring 
good  things  to  life. 


GE  Plastics 
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